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PREFACE. 


In  sending  forth  this  volume  I  do  no  more  than  fulfil 
the  intention  I  expressed  in  the  Preface  to  Lappen- 
berg's  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
King's^,  namely,  that,  in  the  event  of  that  work  finding 
a  favourable  reception,  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
translation  of  the  same  author's  History  of  England 

UNDER  THE  NORMAN   KiNGS,  OR,  TO   THE   ACCESSION    OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  Plantagenet.  That  work  having  now 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  repeatedly  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  commendation  by  those  capable  to  aj)- 
preciate  it,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  offering  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  That  I  have 
not  limited  my  labour  to  that  of  a  mere  translator,  will 
be  evident  to  every  one  who  shall  undertake  the  some- 
what tedious  task  of  comparing  it  with  the  German 
original ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  j)receding  volumes, 
I  have,  as  far  as  my  means  admitted,  tested  Lappen- 
berg's  work  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  where  I  found 
his  text  abridged,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  to  be 
concise,  under  which  he  was  |)laced^  I  have  restored  it 
to  its  integrity ;   where  the  meaning  of  the  chronicler 

'  At  the  end  of  the  vohime  arc  given  a  few  pa^cs  of  additions  to  and 
correcliontj  of  tlie  text  and  notes  of  that  work. 

2  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Pref.  p.  xiii. 
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appeared  to  me  incorrectly  represented,  I  Iiave  cor- 
rected the  passage;  besides  wliicli,  my  additions,  both 
to  the  text  and  notes,  are  neitlier  few  nor  far  between ^ 
Wliat  I  have  here  stated  applies  generally  to  all  the 
four  reigns  contained  in  the  volume,  though  more 
especially  to  that  of  Stephen,  which,  although  full  of 
incident  and,  on  account  of  the  mournful  picture  it 
presents  of  the  state  of  England  during  that  period  of 
calamity,  and  of  the  romantic  events  with  which  it 
abounds,  is  well  worthy  of  the  historian's  labour,  has, 
nevertheless,  been  hitherto  more  briefly  and  super- 
ficially treated  than  any  other  reigii  during  the  middle 
age.  In  the  jiresent  volume  mucli  of  it  has  been  re- 
written. 

Hence  I  venture  to  entertain  the  hope,  that  the 
work  in  its  English  dress  will  by  every  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  reader  be  classed  if  not  as  the  best,  at 
least  not  among  the  worst  records  of  England's  sad 
story,  during  a  jieriod  of  tyranny,  the  natural  result  of 
foreign  conquest,  exercised  by  alien  sovereigns  and  an 
alien  aristocracy  over  the  oppressed  and  impoverished 
Anglo-Saxon  population — a  tyranny  of  which  happily 
but  few  traces  are  discernible  at  the  present  day. 

The  outline  of  early  Norman  history  under  the  house 
of  l{()lf  cannot,  I  think,  be  otherwise  than  welcome  to 
many  readers ;  to  some  tlie  subject  will,  no  doubt,  be 
new,  while  to  none  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  History 
of  F]ngland  can  it  be  matter  of  indiflerence,  whence 

'  My  notes  are  here,  as  in  the  H.  of  E.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  distin- 
guished by  the  letter  T.  My  additions  to  and  corrections  of  the  text  are 
too  intimately  blended  with  the  original  matter  to  admit  of  distinction. 
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those  princes  sprang,  bow  they  established  themselves  in 
the  Prankish  province,  and  what  were  their  exploits  and 
characters,  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  given  a  long 
line  of  sovereigns  to  this  country.  As  a  supplement  to 
this  "  Outline,"  in  which  much  curious  matter  will  be 
found,  I  have  added  from  Depping\  a  chapter  on  the 
conditions,  manners,  etc.  of  the  Scandinavians  and  of 
their  offspring  in  France,  better  know^n  to  us  under  the 
more  familiar  denomination  of  Normans,  while  under 
their  own  counts  or  dukes;  also  a  short  paper,  from 
the  same  author,  on  local  names  in  Normandy,  showing, 
in  numerous  instances,  their  exact  identity  with  those 
similarly  applied  in  the  Scandinavian  North.  I  have,  in 
fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  unconsciously  to  my- 
self, acted  in  conformity  with  Southey's  advice  to  his 
brother,  when  the  latter  was  meditating  a  work  on  the 
Crusades :  he  writes,  "  Omit  none  of  those  little  cir- 
cumstances which  give  life  to  narration,  and  bring 
old  manners,  old  feelings,  and  old  times  before  your 
eyes." 

In  my  version  and  my  additions,  both  to  the  text 
and  notes,  I  have  anxiously  endeavoured  to  be  correct ; 
that  in  this  respect  I  have  frequently  failed,  is  highly 
probable;  but  the  gentle  reader  will,  I  hope,  kindly 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  regard  with  lenity  those 
errors  and  defects  which  he  may  detect  in  the  course 
of  the  work. 

With  this  volume,  ending  at  the  death  of  Stephen, 
Lappenberg^s  labours  terminate;  his  original  intention 
of  continuing  them   to  the  Reformation  having  uiifor- 

'  See  I».  '),  note  2. 
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tiiimtcly  1)0011  fnistratod  hy  «lofootivo  vision,  imdor 
wliicli  he  has  for  some  years  l>een  a  sufferer;  Imt  the 
loni^  suspended  work  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  in  tlie  hands 
of  my  friend  Dr.  IJkinold  Pauli,  the  able  author  of 
the  Life  of  King  .Klfred',  whose  labours  already  reach 
to  the  rei;(n  of  Henry  \'II1.  Dr.  Pauli's  volumes  merit 
great  praise,  and  are  justly  held  in  high  estimation  both 
in  England  and  (ierniany,  as  exhibiting  deep  research 
not  only  among  tiie  old  chroniclers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  but  also  among  our  hitherto  too  much  neg- 
lected national  records,  of  which  he  has  availed  himself 
with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  could  not  fail  of 
finding  its  reward  in  the  rectification  of  many  points  in 
our  history,  that  had  previously  been  set  in  a  false 
light.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Pauli's  work  will  soon 
apj)ear  in  English  from  the  pen  of  a  competent  trans- 
lator. 

To  Mb.  Wright,  the  Printer  to  the  University,  I 
have  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  his  care  and  expe- 
dition, while  the  volume  was  passing  through  the 
Press. 

B.  T. 

J  Koeni|<  Aelfred  und  seine  Stelle  in  der  Geschichte  Englands,  von  Dr. 
Reinold  Pauli.  Berlin,  1S')1.  Svo.  There  are  two  translations  of  it  into 
English,  one  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  the  other  included  in  Mr.  Bohn*8 
"  Antiquarian  Library."  The  latter,  which  is  said  to  be  by  a  lady,  forms 
a  volume  with  king  ^Klfrcd's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Orcsius  by  the 
j)rosont   editor. 
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LITEEAEY  INTEODUCTION. 


1  HE  early  history  of  the  Prankish  province  which,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  bore  the  name  of  Normandy,  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  same  sources  as  those  which  constitute  the 
history  of  France  itself,  and  which,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Norman  principality,,  are  still  necessary  to  illus- 
trate and  correct  the  exclusive  sources  of  the  provincial 
history.  As  essential  sources  of  Prankish  history,  having 
reference  to  Normandy  and  its  settlers,  we  will  here  name  only 
the  Annals  of  St.  Bertin_,  with  the  Continuations  of  Prüden  tins 
bishop  of  Troyes  (835 — S61),  and  of  Ilincmar  archbishop  of 
Kheims  (861 — 88^) ,  and  the  Annals  of  St.  Vedast ;  from  which 
four  works  the  Chronicon  de  Rebus  gestis  Normannorum  is 
compiled;  the  Annals  of  Xanten  (640 — 874);  and  the  Annals 
of  Regino  of  Prüm,  to  the  year  906'.  Particularly  important 
are  the  works  of  Prodoard  (ob.  966).  More  abounding  in 
matter  for  our  purpose  than  his  Historia  Ecclesi;e  Remensis  is 
liis  Chronicon  ;  but  in  which  we  have  to  regret  a  large  chasm, 
from  the  year  877  to  91 7-.  Prom  the  period  when  Prod- 
oard closes,  the  Prankish  aimals  arc  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  Norman  history,  but,  like  Northern, 
Engli.sh,  and  I^^lemish  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  historic  le- 
cords  of  Urittany,  Lo  Maine,  an<l  other  states  bordering  on 

All  III  IVrtz,  Monumcnla  lliNtorur  (iciiii.  i.  iiiiil  ii. 
'   Both  in  the  lU'cucil  dcb  liibtoriiti^  t\r  l;i  IViincc,  viii. 
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Normandy,  to  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  auxiliaries,  to  which 
we  must  occasionally  have  recourse. 

The  particular  sources  of  the  history  of  Normandy  require 
a  more  detailed  specification,  partly  because  some  of  them 
have  been  but  little  known  and  incorrectly  estimated ;  partly 
because  they  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  very  instructive  also  for 
the  history  of  England  ;  although,  for  that  object,  they  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  slight.  I  hope  there- 
fore for  indulgence,  if  the  following  notices  should  to  some 
appear  supcrfiuous. 

Dudo,  canon  and  dean  of  St.  Quentin,  must  have  stood 
early  in  connection  with  the  court  of  Rouen.  In  the  year  986, 
Adalbert  count  of  Vermandois,  sent  him,  at  that  time  a 
canon,  with  important  diplomatic  commissions  to  Richard  I., 
count  of  Noiinandv,  wliich  he  successfullv  executed.  He  re- 
mained  in  familiar  intercourse  with  count  Richard,  as  well  as 
with  his  younger  step-brother  Ralf,  count  of  Ivry.  Two 
years  before  his  death,  count  Richard  invited  Dudo  to  com- 
pose a  work  on  the  history  of  Normandy  and  his  grandfather, 
Rolf.  After  Richard's  death,  his  son,  Richard  IT,  renewed 
the  request,  and  count  Ralf,  by  his  oral  connnunications, 
supplied  him  with  matter ^  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Adal- 
bero,  archbishop  of  Laon  (977 — 1030),  and  has  besides  me- 
trical dedications  to  the  count  Richard  II.  his  brother, 
Robert  archbisho})  of  Rouen,  and  count  Ralf.  This  history, 
which  is  interiupted  by  many  graphic  embellishments,  and 
swelling  with  dialectic  and  other  kinds  of  erudition  in  vogue 

'    Dndonis  versus  ni\  (\iinitcin  Rodulfiim,  hujus  ojniis  rcl.itiHTui  : 
Cujus  (|u;o  cünstant  libro  hoc  conscripta  relatu, 
Difressi.  .  .  . 
Wil.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  Kpistola  ad  Willclraum  regcm : — "e  Dudonis  pc- 
liti  viri   historia    otdlo^i,   (jui  quod  postcris   propajfnndiUTi  charUr    com- 
uienda\it  a  Rudtilfo  coniite.  priuii  Richurdi  fralro.  ddifj[t'nler  ixtiuisivil." 
On  the  death  of  Richard  I.  Dudo  says:  "  IIucu8(|ue  di^esta  prout  a  Ro- 
dulfo  comite,  hujus  «IucIk  fialrc.   ma^iio  ct  honeslo  viro.  iiarrata  sunt 
coUcgi." 
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at  the  time,  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  Normans  before  the  landing  of  Kolf,  particularly 
of  the  expedition  of  Hasting  to  Luna,  and  his  return  to 
France.  The  events  of  which  Dudo  here  speaks,  without 
any  dates,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  confirmed  by  trust- 
worthy annals.  With  all  its  fault?,  Dudo's  work  does  not 
deserve  the  contempt  heaped  on  it  by  the  learned  Bene- 
dictines, but  may  be  said  to  follow  traditions  credible  in  the 
main,  though  sometimes  incorrectly  transmitted,  and  adorned 
with  much  false  eloquence.  His  second  book  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  life  of  Rolf.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show,  that  a  true  interpretation  is  all  that  is  required  for 
Dudo's  justification  ^  In  the  outline  of  Rolfs  history,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  right 
interpretation  of  some  points.  The  third  book  comprises 
the  Lives  of  the  counts  William  I.  and  Richard  I.  Dudo's 
work  is  printed  complete  only  in  the  collection  of  Du  Chesne. 

An  epitome  of  Dudo's  work  was  made  by  WilHam,  sur- 
named  Calculus,  a  monk  of  Jumieges,  in  four  books,  to  which 
he  adds,  in  three  books,  a  history  of  the  successors  of  Richard  I. 
down  to  the  battle  of  Senlac.  His  work  is  dedicated  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  first  edition  by  Camden  (An- 
glica,  Normannica,  etc.)  contains  an  eighth  book,  continuing 
the  Anglo-Norman  history  to  1137.  The  work  of  William  of 
Jumieges  has  been  much  used.  The  Roman  do  Ron  con- 
sists principally  of  a  free  translation  of  it  into  French  verse. 
Ordericus  Vitalis  has  also  largely  availed  himself  of  it.  Kad- 
ulfus  de  Diceto,  in  his  **  Abbreviationcs  Chronicorum,"  John 
Wallingford,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  the  Chroniipics 
de  St.  Denys,  have  likewise  taken  much  from  William  of 
Jumieges.     See  Boutpiet,  x.  p.  30Ö,  xi.  p.  398. 

The  monk  oi'  the  abbey  of  Bee,  who  comj)o.sed  thr  eighth 

'  A  caHC  «n  point  is  the  pioliable  suljHlitulion  ot  tlu;  West  Suxoii  king 
/Kthelstän,  for  (iuthrdin  il^itlielhUin,  tho  Danish  ruKr  of  Kast  An^ha.  See 
Kngland  nridcr  the  A.  S.  Kinj^s.  ii.  pp.  \()^)S(/. 
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book  abovc-incntioncMl,  which  is  strictly  a  biography  of  king 
Honry  1.,  is.  without  doubt,  Robert  of  Thorigny,  in  lli28  a 
monk  of  Bee,  afterwards,  till  1154,  prior  there,  and  lastly 
abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  whence  his  designation  of  Kobert 
do  Monte.  He  died  in  1186.  To  the  chronicle  of  Sigebert 
of  (jicniblours  he  added  similar  interpolations  and  appendices, 
to  the  year  118f^,  in  which  he  mentions  his  history  of  Henry  I. 
a})ponded  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy':  His 
additions  to  Sigebert  are,  for  the  most  part,  excerped  from 
the  chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  most  valuable  matter  has  been  extracted  by  Mat- 
thew Paris. 

The  Chronica  Normanniai  «ap.  du  Chesne.  Scriptt.  Norm,  is 
only  a  bad  and  somewhat  abridged  transcript  of  Robert's  ap- 
pendix to  Sigebert,  from  11.'39  to  1168. 

The  Encomium  Emmie,  daughter  of  count  Richard  1.,  and 
wife  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  yJ-^thelred  11.,  and  of  Cnut  the 
Great,  the  work  of  an  anonymous  but  contemporary  author, 
needs  only  a  short  notice.  That  the  writer  lived  in  the  time 
of  Cnut,  and  was  probably  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  St.  I^r- 
tin  at  St.  Omer''s,  he  informs  us  himself^.  1  he  first  edition 
of  the  Encomium  is  that  in  Du  Chesne's  collection.  It  after- 
wards appeared,  with  excellent  annotations,  in  the  J2nd  vo- 
lume of  Langebek's  Scriptores  Herum  Danicarum,  177^5  ;  and 
a  third  time,  with  annotations  by  Baron  Maseros,  at  London, 
in  1783,  4to^ 

'  Historia,  (jiiam  de  ipso  rej^e  novitcr  defuncto  edidi,  ct  gestis  ducuin 
Normannia?  «idjeci.  Proloff.  Appendicis  ad  Sigehcrtum,  coll.  ibid.  a.  1135. 
('f.  also  Rccueil  des  Historienö  de  la  France,  xiii.  Vtx(.  No.  xvi. 

-  Pa{^e  1";^  ;  edit.  Maseres,  p.  24. 

•*  In  the  same  volume,  edited  with  elaborate  and  valuable  notes  by  the 
vtncrabU'  and  learned  Cursitor  Haron,  are  contained  portions  of  William 
of  l*oitiers,  Ordcricus  Vitalis,  and  other  interesting  original  matter  relative 
to  the  Norman  contjuest.  The  title  is  'Historia*  AnglicanaE*  circa  tempiis 
cunqucstus  Angliic  a  Ciulielmo  Notho,  Normannorum  Duce,  Selecta  Monu- 
inonta.  cxcer|)ta  ex  magno  volumine,  cui  titulus  est  'Historia*  Normanno- 
rum Scriptoii'jj  antiipii,'  etc.  cum   notis   plurimis.  .\nglico  sermonc,  ad 
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The  work  of  William  of  Poitiers,  archdeacon  of  Lisieux, 
chaplain  to  William  the  Conqueror,  is  instructive  both  for 
the  history  of  the  Normans,  and  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  If  in  Dudo's  bombastic  prose  inter- 
mingled with  verse  we  recognise  traces  of  old  German  and 
Scandinavian  composition,  as  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
later  in  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorri,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  William  of  Poitiers'  attachment  to  the  Roman  classics, 
particularly  Sallust,  a  new  source  of  the  degeneracy  of  his- 
toric narrative,  in  which,  ''  after  the  practice  of  eminent 
Romans,"  numerous  imaginary  speeches  are  interspersed  by 
the  author,  and  half  the  truth  is  sacrificed  to  sparkling  anti- 
theses and  other  pompous  rhetorical  corruptions.  Robert  de 
Monte  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  William  of  Poitiers  \ 
and  Orderic  has  so  largely  drawn  from  it,  that  the  chasm 
between  the  years  1067  and  1070,  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
script of  this  writer,  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  supplied 
from  the  third  book  of  Orderic.  William  of  Malmesbury  also 
follows  this  work  in  the  third  book  of  his  Gesta  Regum,  and 
some  passages  from  him  have  been  turned  into  French  verse 
by  Benoit  de  S^"  More.  William  of  Jumieges  appears  also  to 
have  made  use  of  him'-. 

A   narrative  poem  on   the  battle  of  Hastings  (De  Bello 

Hastingensi),  in  83-5  hexameters  and  pentameters,  greatly  to 

the  praise  of  the  Conqueror,  was  composed  by  Wido,  or  (Tuido, 

bishop  of  Amiens  (ob.  1075)  \  and  dedicated  to  archbishop 

Lanfranc.    This  long-lost  poem  was  some  years  ago  recovered 

by  Dr.  Pertz  at  Brussels.     From  the  first  two  lines, 

"  Quem  probitas  celebrat,  sapientia  muiiit  et  ornat, 
Erij^it  et  decerat,  L.  .  . .    W. ,  .  .  salutat," 

Ulustranfliim  textum  conscriptifl,  a  Francisco  Maseres,  Anglo,  Curiat' 
Scaccarii  Regis  MagnfP  Hritannifr  in  Anglia  Harone  (juinto.  I.ondon, 
1807."  Hmall  4to.— T. 

'  Ord.  Vitalis,  pp.  503,  r)21.     VVil.  Ciemmet.  lil».  vii.  e.  4». 

'^  Compare  Wil.  (icinmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  H.  will»  (iuil.  Pictav.  pp.  17H,  2Ii. 

3  Chron.  CentulenHc  S.  Rirharii  ap.  D'Arlirry,  Spi(  ilcg.  ii.  iioiKnict.  xi. 
p.  n.*».  xii.  p.  272. 
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it  had  boon  conciiidtMl  that  LantVanr  was  tho  author,  aiul  that 
the  work  was  dodicatod  to  kiM«^  Wilham  ;  but  the  words  botli 
of  Robort  de  Monte  and  Onleric,  with  reference  to  the  poem 
of  Guido  of  Amiens ',  liavo  led  me  to  the  foregoing  conclusion. 
Orderic,  surnaniod  Vitalis,  son  of  Odelerius-,  born  in  1075 
at  Attingeshain  on  the  Severn,  or  its  tributary  stream  now 
called  the  Tern,  lived  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult 
en  Ouc'he  (Uticum)  in  Normandy.  Under  the  title  of  His- 
toria  l^cclesiastica,  he  has  comj)osed,  in  thirteen  books,  an 
historical  work  treating  chiefly  of  the  acts  of  the  Normans 
subsequent  to  their  settlement  in  Fi'ance,  not  only  in  France 
and  England,  but  also  in  Italy  and  Palestine.  Orderic  was 
prompted  to  this  comprehensive  theme — which  proves  his 
deep-felt  interest  in  those  countries — by  the  circumstance 
that  Normandy,  whore  he  had  dwelt  from  his  tenth  year,  was 
become  his  second  native  country  ';  while  his  whole  life  bound 
him  to  the  Church  and  its  affairs,  from  his  fifth  year,  in  which 
he  was  consecrated  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  to  the  service  of  God.  For  his  Anglo-Saxon 
countrymen,  with  whose  language,  till  his  transfer  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  alone  acquainted,  he  over  entertained  a  tnie- 
heartedness,  which  frequently  manifests  itself.  He  continued 
his  work  to  1141,  when  ho  was  in  his  sixty -seventh  year, 
which  for  the  history  of  his  time,  both  from  the  extent  of  his 
ken,  and  his  exertions  to  obtain  accurate,  particularly  genea- 
logical, infonnation,  is  a  highly  im|)ortant  source  of  historic 
knowledge  for  posterity.  Also  for  the  ancient  history  of 
Normandy,  and  of  individual  monasteiies  in  that  duchy,  his 
work  abounds  in  information,  and  deserves  a  stricter  oxamina- 

1  W.  Gemmct.  lib.  vii.  c,  4  4.  Ord.  Vital,  j).  .'S04.  Comp,  also  p.  122  of 
this  volume. 

-  His  father  wa.s  from  OrK'ans,  and  a  vassal  of  l(ol)ori  carl  of  Shrows- 
bury:  *'vir  inj.jcnio  it  facundia  ct  litlcrannn  crudilione  pnrj>ollcn8;  amator 
»»quitatis  fervidus,  utilisque  comitis  (Roj^erii  Scrobesburiensig)  erat  auri- 
cularius."  .\flcr  1094  he  became  a  monk,  and  died  seven  years  later.  See 
Orderic.  pp.  r)79 — .'»Hi. 

•'*  See  hurod.  I«)  book  V.  and  ibe  end  of  bis  work. 
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tion  than  it  has  hitherto  undergone,  which  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  arising  from  Orderic's  careless  arrangement  of 
his  matter,  appears  the  more  necessary. 

Orderic  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
contains  books  I.  and  IL;  the  second,  books  III.  and  VL;  the 
third,  the  remaining  seven  books.  He  named  it  Historia 
Ecclesiastica,  because,  according  to  his  own  words  in  the 
Prologus,  he  wished  to  confine  it  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  but  of  which  object  he  not  unfrequently  loses  sight.  It 
was  written  during  no  fewer  than  four  lives.  When  it  was  be- 
gun, Roger  was  living,  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Evroult  since 
1091,  by  whose  encouragement  Orderic  was  induced  to  under- 
take his  praiseworthy  task.  Roger  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  in  1125,  and  died  three  years  after.  To  CTuarin,  his 
successor,  Orderic  dedicates  his  History.  When  finishing  the 
last  book,  Guarin  had  already  been  succeeded,  in  1137,  by 
Richard  of  Leicester,  who  in  1140  was  followed  by  abbot 
Ranulf^ 

Orderic's  work  appears  to  have  been  but  little  known  in 
the  middle  age.  It  has  been  excerped  by  an  anonymous 
author,  in  a  tract  published  by  Camden,  in  his  Anglica  Nor- 
mannica,  etc.  (pp.  29 — 35),  from  an  ancient  manuscript  be- 
longing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  under  the  title 
De  Willielmo  Conquestore  Fragmentum,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fragment  of  Orderic  (lib.  vii.  pp.  646,  647,  and 
606 — 663)  on  the  death  and  burial  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror, 
used  by  Wace  and  Benoit  de  S*^'  More  ;  also  by  the  author 
of  a  Vita  S.  Waltheofi,  Comitis  Northamptoniensis  ct  Hun- 
tingdoniensis,  who  transcribes  whole  passages  verbatim  from 
Orderic  (lib.  iv.  pp.  534.?/^.),  as  well  as  from  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester and  William  of  Malmesbury. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  of  Master  Wace,  or  Gasse,  a  native  of 
Jersey,  and  canon  of  Haycux  (ob.  1184),  is  in  the  first  half 
a  free  metrical  version  of  William  of  Jumicgcs :  it  abounds, 

»  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  brSs^.,  910,  921. 

c 
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liowever,  in  tnulitions  taiul  narratives  of  its  own.  At  vv.  2108 
'Sqq.y  Master  Wacc  cites  the  historic  ballads  of  the'^jupleors," 
which  he  h.-id  heard  in  liis  clilldhood. 

A  paiaphrase  of  the  Roman  de  Kou  in  French  prose  is 
contained  in  the  Chroniques  de  Norniandie  of  the  13th  cen- 
tnry,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Recueil  des  Histo- 
rians de  la  France  (xi.  pp.  '6^10  sq.,  xii.  p.  220.?^.). 

( >f  the  Englisli  chroniclers,  Bromton  has  made  considerable 
use  of  Waco. 

Tlie  history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  in  about  48,000 
French  riming  verses,  composed  by  Master  Benoit  de  S*«* 
More,  reaching  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.. 
has  been  j)rinted  from  the  only  known  manuscript,  in  the 
Hritish  Museum,  by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guizot. 


Florence  of  Worcester.  To  the  foregoing  notice  of  this 
chronicler',  it  may  here  be  adiled  that,  from  his  death  in 
1118,  his  work  is  continued  to  1141  by  an  anonymous  author, 
most  probably  John,  a  monk  of  Worcester-. 

Eadmcr,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  a  Benedictine  of  Canterbury, 
the  discij)le  and  friend  of  archbishop  Anselm,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome,  I^yons,  etc.,  wrote  a  history  (chieHy  ec- 
clesiastical) from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1122,  in  which 
he  treats  largely  of  the  dissensions  between  his  patron,  An- 
selm, and  the  kings,  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. '  Eadmer 
was  also  elected  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  resigned  it  on 

'  See  England  under  the  .Vnglo-SaAon  Kings,  i.  Lilerar)'  Infrodiution, 
I»,  xlvii. 

-'  This  name  we  obtain  from  Ordericus  Vitalis  p.  504.  (edit.  Maseres, 
|).  190),  who  U'as  ;n>|)arently  ignorant  of  the  author  oonlinned  by  John, 
hcheving  him  to  he  Marianus  Scotus.  [The  edition  of  Florence  pubhshed 
by  the  Eiighsh  Historical  Society  has  a  further  continuation  to  the  year 
1295,  by  John  de  Taxter  and  another  monk  of  Hury  St.  Edmund's. — T.] 

•'  "  In  quo,"  as  Jolm  Hale  elegantly  informs  us.  *'  plcnis  Ijuccis  bestiir 
UomautT  tuetur  partes." — T. 
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refiii?ing  consecration  except  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Eadmer's  history  has  been  edited  by  John  Seiden  ^ 

To  the  notice  of  William,  a  monk  and  librarian  of  Malmes- 
bury  abbey,  already  given-,  may  be  here  added,  that  his 
Gesta  Kegum  Anglorum,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1120, 
is  succeeded  by  his  Historia  Novella,  which  concludes  with 
the  year  1142,  and,  like  his  Gesta,  is  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I. 

The  Magnus  Rotulus  Scaccarii  sive  Pipae  is  also  a  source 
of  history  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  date  of 
this  important  roll,  which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  is  justly  fixed  by  its  editor,  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  under  the  year  1131,  or  thirty-first  of  Henry  I. 

For  the  history  of  Stephen,  the  most  abundant  source  of 
information  is  the  Gesta  Stephani,  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
apparently  a  foreigner,  warmly,  though  not  blindly,  attached 
to  that  prince.  This  interesting  and  valuable  biographical 
monograph  has  reached  us  only  in  one  known  and  imperfect 
manuscript.  It  is  printed  in  Du  Chesne^s  collection,  and 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  by  the  English  Historical 
Society '^ 

The  first  five  years  of  Stephen's  reign  (1135 — 1139)  are 
treated  of  in  the  short  tract  of  Richard,  prior  of  the  Augus- 
tines at  Hexham.     It  is  printed  in  Twysden's  collection  *. 

John,  prior  of  Hexham,  continued  the  chronicle  of  Simoon 

'  Eadmeri  Monachi  Cantuariensis  Historia  Novorum,  sive  sui  S;rciili, 
libri  vi,  Lontlini  lC*22,  folio.  To  this  edition  a  valuable  body  of  notes  is 
subjoined  by  the  learned  editor,  under  the  title:  Johannis  Seldeni  ad  Ead- 
merum  et  Notae  et  Spicilegium. — T. 

-  See  Euf^land  under  the  A.  S.  Kings  i.  Lit.  Introd.  p.  liii. 

^  Gesta  Stephani,  Regis  Anglorum  ct  Ducis  Norman norum,  inrerto 
Auctore,  sed  Contemporaneo,  olim,  ex  vetere  codice  M.S.  E])isropatus 
Laudunensis  ab  Andrea  Duchesne  edita,  denuo  recensuit,  nolisquc  illn- 
stravit,  Ricardus  Clarke  Sewel,  D.C.L.  (^'oUegii  Beata»  Magdalenar  npud 
Oxoniam  Socius.   I^ndini :  Sumptibus  Sorictatis. 

**  Historia  Pia»  Memorim  Ricardi  IVioris  HaguslaldensLs  Ectlosia»,  Hr 
gcstis  Regis  Stephani,  et  de  Hello  Standardii. 
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of  Durham  from  the  year  1130  to  ll.j().  In  tlii.s  continuation 
thü  dates  after  1140  are  eiToneounly  increased  by  1.  This  is, 
however,  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  error  of  a  copyist,  who 
has  interpolated,  after  1140  and  under  1141,  an  account  of 
the  council  of  Rheims,  held  in  1119,  and  then,  instead  of 
1141,  has  continued  with  114f?,  and  so  on.  This  is  in  Twys- 
den's  collection. 

Gervase,  a  Benedictine  of  Canterbury,  compiled,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century,  a  chronicle  from  the  year  11^52 
to  1199,  the  portion  of  which  that  here  concerns  us  is  made 
up  from  the  chronicles  of  John  of  Hexham  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  also  from  some  special  acts  of  the  Church 
of  Canterbury.     It  is  in  Twysden's  collection. 

The  chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  concludes,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  with  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1154. 
It  is  dedicated  to  one  of  the  prelates  so  misused  by  Stephen, 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln. 


EPITOME. 


EPITOME 
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jL  he  battle  of  Senlac,  or  of  Hastings,  as  the  Normans  prefer 
naming  it,  after  the  brightest  scene  in  their  historic  remi- 
niscences, had  introduced  new  men  and  new  masters  into 
England.  Normandy  was  now  an  English  province,  but  a 
province  of  incalculable  importance,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  states  of  the 
Continent,  of  vast  influence.  The  Normans  did  not  totally 
extinguish  the  nationality  of  the  Saxons,  but  grafted  on  it  a 
scion,  which  modified  it  as  much  as  was  possible  without 
annihilating  it ;  and  thus  brought  to  England's  future  their 
adventurous,  domineering  sons,  their  wars,  their  military 
constitutions,  their  court  poets,  their  legal  language,  their 
dissoluteness,  their  fashions,  in  short,  all  which  at  all  times 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  distinguishes  a  ruling  caste. 

In  the  "History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings," 
it  was  necee.sary  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  Normandy 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  illustration  of  the  earlier  history  of 
England  ;  but  it  is  now  indispensable  to  present  to  the  Header 
an  historic  view  of  that  country,  as  a  chief,  and  even  yet  not 
wholly  extinct,  element  of  English  history  during  the  middle 
age. 
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The  p^rcat  ])iiblic  importance  of  tlie  lino  of  coast  where  the 
Continent  lies  most  contiguous  to  the  British  Isles,  has  cast 
into  comparative  obscurity  the  less  favourably  situated  coast 
lands,  so  that  accounts  of  that  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  '*  Pro- 
vincia  liUgdunensis  Secunda,"  where,  between  the  Sommo 
and  St.  MichaePs  Bay,  the  British  Channel  is  broken  amid 
innumerable  rocks,  have,  with  the  exception  of  what  concerns 
the  ports  and  points  of  transit,  at  all  times,  been  but  few, 
and  those  seldom  of  any  great  general  interest.  To  tho 
oldest  known  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  and  their  several 
localities,  in  the  times  of  Ctesar  and  those  imniediatcly  follow- 
ing, the  Lexovii,  the  Kothomagi,  the  Eburovici,  the  Abrin- 
cati,  the  Baiocenscs,  the  Viducassi,  the  Sesuvii,  the  towns  of 
Lisieux  (Noviomagus  Lexoviorum),  Rouen,  Evreux,  Avranches, 
Bayeux,  Vieux'  (not  far  from  Caen),  and  Seez,  bear  witness. 
Theatres,  baths,  and  other  edifices  of  the  Romans  are  also 
still  to  be  traced  in  Lillebonne  (Julia  Bona)  and  Coutances 
(Constantia  Castra).  Their  druidism  and  common  Celtic 
origin  maintained  between  these  people  and  the  British  a 
connection,  which  only  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  theology  slowly  tended  to  weaken.  A  settlement, 
however,  of  Roman  allies,  of  that  race  of  North  Saxons  that 
had  given  name  (Littus  Saxonicum^)  to  the  coast  about  Ba- 
yeux, contributed  to  accelerate  their  separation.  It  cannot 
be  accurately  detennined  when  this  defensive  establishment, 
which  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century  was  found 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  coasts  against  tho  plun- 
dering Saxons  and  Franks,  and  originating  in  an  experiment 
(fortunate  at  first)  of  the  Romans,  to  combat  an  enemy 
through  himself,  by  founding  the  military  colony  of  the  L.Tti, 
grew  finally  into  a  (iermanio  land.  To  what  extent  tho 
wanderings    and    expeditions    of    the    Saxons    and    kindred 

'    For   inscriptions   found    there    see  the  Ahbo   l^heuf  in   Histoire  dc 
rAcadoniie  Royalo  des  Inscriptions  el  Belles  Ixjttres,  t.  xxi.  pj).  4S9  s(/. 
'  Sei'  Kiii^land  »nider  the  Aiiiflo-Saxon  Kings,  i.  p.  44. 
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nations  to  Britain  increased  the  number  of  settlers  on  the 
Gallic  coast  by  new  accessions  of  their  countrymen  ^,  whether 
they  carried  with  them  many  of  the  earlier  settlers,  how  these 
strangers  maintained  and  conducted  themselves,  are  questions 
that  must  remain  unanswered,  owing  to  the  dark  oblivion  in 
which  those  events  are  enveloped.  But  that  they  did  main- 
tain themselves  and  held  themselves  apart,  with  respect  both 
to  their  language  and  nationality,  is  proved  by  the  accounts 
of  the  sixth  century,  of  how  the  Bretons  burned  to  quench 
their  Celtic  hatred  in  Saxon  blood  (a.  578) ;  how  bishop 
Felix  of  Nantes  made  the  conversion  of  their  stony  hearts 
his  daily  occupation,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  at  the  close 
of  his  hfe.  Even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a  small  district 
in  those  parts  named  the  Lingua  Saxonica^  as  other  districts 
were  distinguished  as  the  Langue  d^oc  and  the  Langue  d'ouil-. 
The  Normandy  of  after  times  united  itself  but  slowly  with  the 
Prankish  realm,  though  it  acknowledged,  but  on  a  very  in- 
dependent footing,  Childebert  I.  of  Paris  (511-558),  and 
later,  after  the  death  of  Charibert  (567),  Chilperic  I.  of  Sois- 
sons  and  his  successors,  the  kings  of  Neustria.  Avranches, 
like  the  Saxon  Bayeux,  appears,  with  its  territory,  to  have 
long  enjoyed  a  distinguished  independence.  The  slight  con- 
nection of  these  countries  with  the  royal  court  is  apparent 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  accounts  of  them  that  have  been 
preserved  by  historians,  and  which  are  limited  to  notices  re- 
lative to  the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  of  Bayeux, 
Evreux,  Lisieux,  Coutanccs,  Avranches  and  Seez,  also  of  some 

'  'Hiat  frequently  not  a  few  Anglian  and  Frisian  families  peaceably 
passed  over  to  the  Franks,  we  learn  from  Frocopius,  lib.  iv.  c.  '20.  C'otnp. 
England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  i.  p.  115. 

'^  Capit.  Caroli  Calvi  in  Monum.  Hiat.  Gerni.  i.  p.  420.  Others  read 
Ollintjnn.  Is  this  the  same  word,  or  may  it  denote  the  coimtry  of  the 
Saxon  Ktheling  ?  Comp.,  with  reference  to  this  district,  Lehciif  ut  sii|). 
p.  .507f.  In  the  year  843,  Otlingua  Sa.xonica  is  callerl  (.nly  a  piHjrUus. 
Sec  d^KTument  ap.  hoiujuet,  viii.  p.  140. 
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mona-stories,  as  Jumicges,  St.  Wandrille  (648),  Fecamp,  St. 
l^eter'«  at  Ouche  (Uticunij ;  and  later,  St.  Evreuil,  Lc  Bee, 
St.  Vedast  and  others. 

The  districts  Tpagi),  into  which  this  territory  was  divided, 
are  easily  to  bo  recognised  in  the  departments  which  Charles 
the  Bald  assigned  to  his  missi,  according  to  the  capitulary  of 
the  year  853',  in  the  seventh  of  which  is  found  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  later  Normandy.  In  this  were  comprised  : 
the  Aprincatum  (Avranches),  Constantinuni  (the  Cotentin 
round  about  Coutances),  Bagisinum  (Bayeux),  Corilisum, 
Otlingua  Saxonica,  Ilarduini,  O.xinicum  (LMIiesmois)  Lisui- 
nuni(Lieuvin,  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux.  In  the  sixth  de- 
partment we  find  together  with  Vimeu,  Ponthieu,  and  Amiens, 
appertaining  hereto,  Ilotinense  (Rouen),  which  also  comprised 
the  smaller  Calcensis  pagus  (Caux-),  and  Tellau  (Talleu,  Tal- 
vois,  on  the  river  V^eres  in  Normandy).  To  the  missi  of  the 
eighth  department,  comprising  Le  Mans,  Anjou,  and  Tours, 
Sagisus  (Seez)  and  Corbonisus  (Le  Corbonnois,  between  Tours 
and  Seez)  were  assigned.  From  the  south-eastern,  or  ninth 
department,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  pagus 
Ebroicensis  (Evreux)  fell  to  the  share  of  Normandy.  Over 
most  of  these  departments  special  counts  were  appointed ; 
and,  in  the  ninth  century,  over  Rouen  ^  Bayeux,  Coutances, 
Avranches,  and  Hiesmes. 

Rouen  on  the  Seine  had,  through  its  connnerce,  been  always 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and,  consequently,  at  an 
early  period  became  an  object  for  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  the  Northmen,  which,  although,  for  many  years  past, 
oftenest  directed  to  the  British  Isles,  were,  nevertheless,  more 
frequently  turned  towards  Gaul  than  we  find  mentioned  by 

'  Older  mention  of  many  of  these  pagi  occurs  in  the  Clcsti  .Vhhatum 
Fontanellensiuin,  in  Monum.  Hist.  (ierm.  t.  ii. 

2  Dudo.  I),  no. 

•''  R;»dul|)hu8,  comes  Rothomafjensis  tmder  Dagobert  I.  (oh.  63R).  Gesta 
\\)h.  Fontrinell.  c.  I. 
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the  chroniclers  ^ .  When  the  bloody  struggles  of  the  sons  of 
Lewis  the  Pious  had  irresistibly  drawn  the  flower  of  France 
and  her  bravest  nobles  to  the  battle  field  of  Fontenay,  the 
Northman  Osker  (Asker),  with  his  band  of  barbarians,  ap- 
peared before  Rouen  (May  12th  841),  which  they  plundered 
and  burnt ;  slew  the  bishop,  and  took  possession  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Ouen,  whose  relics  were  conveyed  to  Conde,  a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  other  relics  were 
carried  into  Lorraine.  On  the  16th  May  they  evacuated 
Rouen,  but  on  their  return  to  the  coast,  destroyed  or  laid 
under  contribution  the  towns  and  monasteries  along  the 
Seine.  On  the  24th  they  burnt  the  abbey  of  Jumieges, 
founded  by  St.  Philibert,  in  the  seventh  century,  on  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Seine,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  body  of  monks 
and  laymen.  Having  secretly  buried  a  portion  of  their  trea- 
sures, the  monks  fled  with  the  rest,  together  with  their  relics. 
For  thirty  years  this  once  flourishing  abbey  lay  in  ruins-. 
The  Northmen  had  destined  the  same  fate  for  the  abbey  of 
Fontenelle ;  but  it  redeemed  itself  for  six  pounds,  but  whether 
of  gold  or  silver  is  uncertain.  The  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  paid  twenty- six  pounds  for  the  redemption  of  sixty- 
eight  captives.  On  the  last  day  of  May  the  pirates  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  sea^.  Four  years  later  the  compa- 
nions of  Osker  under  Ragnar  ventured  to  advance  on  Paris ; 
and  in  the  year  851,  he  himself  appeared,  probably  in  the 
plundering  expedition  of  Godefrid  the  Dane  on  the  Seine, 
again  at  Rouen  ».    From  that  time  the  towns  and  monasteries 

'  E.g.  the  Danes  under  Cochilaicus  (the  king  Hygelac  of  Beowulf) 
about  the  year  515.     See  Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

2  Wil.  Gemmet.  I.  c.  6.  ann.  851.  Chron.  Fontancll.  cited  by  Depping. 
I  use  Prof,  l^etersen's  Danish  translation  of  Dej)i)ing  (liistoire  des  Expe- 
ditions MaritinneH  des  Normand«,  etc.),  which  has  many  corrections  of, 
and  some  additions  to,  the  original,  by  the  translator,  an  eminent  and 
well-known  Northern  scholar.    -'J'. 

•'*  .\nnales  Hertiniani  cited  by  Deppitig. 

*  Hoscheri  an«l  lloheri.   Fragm.  Chron.  Font.  aa.  841  and  851.    Annal. 
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on  tilt'  Seine  and  in  the  Fieighbouring  country  were  exposetl, 
more  than  jill  tlie  rest  of  France,  to  the  incessantly  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Northmen.  Whether  that  Hasting,  whom 
Dndo,  dean  of  St.  (^uentin.  the  chief  source  of  the  Norman 
chronicles,  places  at  their  head,  was  ever  in  Normandy,  is 
by  no  means  certain  ;  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
clironicles  we  find  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire',  afterwards 
on  the  Somme  at  Argove^,  below  Amiens,  a  few  miles  from 
St.  Quentin.  To  the  terror  of  the  monks  at  this  dreaded 
proximity  the  impressions  may  derive  their  origin,  which 
have  accumulated  on  Hasting  the  deeds  of  many  of  his  com- 
rades, and  from  traditions  and  songs  have  caused  to  be 
sought  out  all  that  could  add  to  his  renown '. 

liut  the  most  formidable  ally  of  the  Northmen  was  to  be 
found  in  the  weakness  of  the  Christian  kings  themselves,  who 
were  not  only  ever  ready  to  buy  the  absence  of  those  pirates, 
but  even  submitted  to  grant  them  permanent  settlements  in 
their  kingdoms.  Lewis  the  Pious  had  set  the  pernicious 
example,  when  he  ceded  to  the  Danes,  Klak-IIarald  *  and 
Rörik,  Dorstadt"»  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Kennemerland.     His 

Xantens,  a.  845.  Prudent.  Trecens.  aa.  841,  845,  851.  Rudolf.  Fuldens. 
a.  850. 

^  Anna).  Vedast.  a.  882.     Hincmar  Remens.  a.  882. 
2  Annal.  Vedaat.  aa.  890,  891.     Comp,  also  England  under  the  A.  S. 
Kings,  ii.  pp.  74-80,  35. 

*  'I'hat  historic  ballads  on  the  Northmen  existed  in  his  time  is  confirmed 
byWace,  Roman  de  Rou,  11.  2108  sqq. 

[A  jugl^ors  01  en  m'effance  chanter 
Ke  Willame  jadis  fist  Osmont  essorber. 
Et  al  Conte  Riouf  li  dous  oilz  crever ; 

«  *  « 

Ne  sai  noient  de  90,  n*en  poiz  noient  trover ; 
*  ♦  ♦ 

On  which  M.  IMuquet  remaiks  :  **  Ce  passage  curieux  nous  apprend  que. 
du  temps  de  Wace,  les  jongleurs  chantaient  des  episodes  de  notre  histoire 
dc  Nonnandio,  et  (ju'ils  y  inelaient  souvcnt  des  fahles." — T.] 
'   lie  was  a  petty  king  of  South  Jutland,  or  Sleswig. — T 
•'•  The  present  Wyk  te  Duerslcde. — T. 
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son,  Lothair,  attempted  to  remove  Rörik  from  this  fief,  who 
found  an  asylum  with  Lewis  the  German,  who  permitted  him 
to  dwell  in  Holstein  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  regained  possession  of  Dorstadt^  His  nephew 
or  cousin,  Godefrid,  also  succeeded,  in  the  year  850,  in  ex- 
torting a  portion  of  land  from  Charles  the  Bald^,  the  locality 
of  which  is  unknown.  Either  he,  or  a  successor  of  the  same 
name  at  Dorstadt,  in  the  year  882,  received,  together  with 
that  fief,  the  hand  of  Gisele,  a  natural  daughter  of  Lothair 
the  Second-^.  Many  Northmen,  whose  names  are  unknown 
to  us,  received  fiefs,  only  by  assuming  the  outward  semblance 
of  being  Christians.  As  early  as  the  year  853,  Charles  the 
Bald  speaks  of  such  grants  to  the  Northmen^,  but  of  which 
the  conditions  of  feudal  fidelity  and  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Danish  pirates  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Without 
doubt  the  formidable  Weland  also  received  a  fief,  when,  in  the 
year  86^,  he  submitted  to  be  baptized,  in  like  manner  with 
Hasting,  who,  we  are  informed,  received  the  county  of 
Chartres  ^, 

ROLF,  OR  ROBERT  L 

The  17th  November  in  the  year  876^  is  named  as  the  day 
on  which  Rolf  (Hrolfr),  or  (as  he  is  usually  called  after  the 
Latin  chroniclers)  Rollo 7,  first  landed  in  the  territory  subsc- 

'  Rudolf.  Fuld.  a.  850.     Prudent.  Trecens.  eod.  a. 

2  Rudolf.  Fuld.  eod.  a. 

3  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  882.     Annal.  Fuld.  a.  885, 
*  Capital,  a.  853.  April,  ap,  Pertz,  p.  418. 

•'•  Houard,  Traite  sur  les  Cout.  Anglo-Norm,  part  i.  Pref. 

^  This  date  is  given  both  by  Florence  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  (p.  368). 
That  the  Normans  arrived  at  the  Seine  in  this  year,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Annates  Vedastini. 

^  [According  to  Snorri  (Heimskringla,  c.  24.)  Rolf  was  a  son  of  Rögn- 
vald,  jarl  of  Mori  in  Norway.  He  is  described  as  being  of  so  large  a 
stature  that  no  horse  could  bear  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  on  foot, 
hence  his  ap|)cllation  of  llrulfr  gavngr,  or  Ilrolf  the  ganger  or  walker. 
For  his  plunderings  (strandliug)  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  he  was  expelled 
from  that  kingdom  by  king  Harald  llärfagri. — T.]      William  of  Mahne«- 
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quently  known  as  Xonnandy.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
pirates,  and  liad  previously  passed  some  time  in  England, 
had  there  formed  an  alhance  with  Guthonn-  or  (iuthrilm- 
-^thclstan,  and  subsequently  attacked  the  isle  of  Waleheren 
and  invaded  Hainaut.  Dudo's  account  of  Rolf's  deeds  is 
founded  on  historic  facts  interwoven  with  fictions,  but  which 
it  is  possible  to  elucidate  by  the  abstraction  of  some  mistakes 
in  the  chronology.  The  archbishop  of  Ilouen,  Franco,  is 
said  by  Dudo  to  have  received  from  Rolf  the  promise  not  to 
lay  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This  improbable  story 
contradicts  itself,  as  that  archbishop  was  not  raised  to  the 
dignity  till  afterwards ;  so  that  we  must  either  regard  Dudo's 
narrative  here  as  very  doubtful,  or,  to  save  his  credit,  suppose 
the  Rolf  of  the  year  876  a  different  person  from  him  who 
appears  on  the  scene  more  prominently  twenty  years  latere 
Rolf,  it  is  said,  soon  returned  to  England-,  and  was  probably 
in  the  succeeding  years  among  the  Northmen  that  committed 
such  dreadful  ravages  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sonmio. 
It  is  also  probable  that  he  was  in  the  fleet  of  Northmen  who 
crossed  the  Channel  (878,  879),  wintered  at  Fulham,  and  in 
the  latter  of  these  years  proceeded  to  Waleheren,  and  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent^  ;  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Frank- 
ish  territory',  wintered  in  Courtray  and  plundered  Cambrai ; 
in  881   were  defeated  by  Lewis  III.  at  Vimeu,  and   in  883 

bury  (and  from  liirn  Alberic)  says  of  him,  "de  nohili,  sed  per  vetustatem 
obsoleta  |)ro8a))ia  Noricorum  editus."  Dudo  (p.  70)  calls  him  the  son  of 
a  downright  free  man,  who  for  no  feudal  obligation  would  place  his  hands 
between  those  of  another.  And  (p.  82)  *'  Rollo  8Ui>erbo  regura  ducumque 
sanguine  natus." 

*  A  bishop  Franco  of  Liege  (852-901),  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
confusion  of  the  names,  Annal.  Ix)biens.  et  Vedast. 

^  See  Kngl.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  51. 

^  Asser,  Vita  .l^lfiedi.  Saxon  (^hron.  aa.  879,  880.  Annal.  Vedast.  a, 
879.  'Ulis  last  differs  from  the  preceding  by  a  year.  Hincmar  Remens. 
agrees  with  the  former.  Comp.  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  50. 
Annal.  (Jandenses. 

>  Asser.     Sa.x.  ('hron.  a.  ssi.     Annal.  Vedast.  ».  880. 
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passed  the  winter  at  the  abbey  of  Conde  on  the  Scheldt,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Hainaut^.  Proceeding  northwards 
from  Walcheren,  Rolf  had  Radbod  to  overcome  at  Aelmere-, 
then,  turning  southwards  by  Conde,  to  encounter  and  defeat 
Ragnar,  surnamed  Longneck,  count  of  Hasbacli  and  Hainaut. 

Lewis  III.  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  prevailed  on 
Hasting  to  abstain  from  rapine  and  enjoy  a  peaceful  investi- 
ture->,  consisting,  we  are  informed,  in  the  county  of  Chartres. 
King  Carloman  also,  proceeding  in  the  course  already  adopted 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  entered,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Dane  Sigfred,  into  a  negotiation  with  the  enemy  at  Amiens, 
where,  in  the  year  883,  they  had  passed  the  winter,  and  who, 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,  engaged  to  remain  tranquil  till  October ' ;  nevertheless, 
on  the  25th  July  in  the  year  following,  an  army  of  Northmen 
appeared  at  Rouen  ^,  who  there  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  up  the  Seine  to  Pont  de  1' Arche.  These  met  with 
the  French  posted  on  the  Eure,  who  were  defeated  by  them 
with  the  loss  of  Regnald,  duke  of  Maine. 

The  celebrated  siege  of  Paris  was  now  undertaken  by  the 
Northmen,  at  which  no  Frankish  chronicler,  but  Dudo  alone, 

*  The  mention  of  Walcheren  is  from  Dudo  (p.  74) ;  Conde  is  also 
named  by  Dudo  (p.  74).  Annal.  Vedast,  Asser,  Sax.  Chron.  I  depart 
from  the  usual  chronology,  and  even  from  Dudo,  who  places  the  expedi- 
tion to  Walcheren  and  Conde  before  876  ;  though  the  accordance  of  so 
many  accounts  must  justify  my  statement. 

2  Fluvius  Aelmere,  in  Dudo  (p.  74);  stagnum  Aelmere;  Vita  S.  Boni- 
facii,  cc.  11.  12.  fretura  Aelmere,  ih.  The  fishery  and  ship  tax  (cogschuld) 
in  Aelmere,  a  part  of  the  present  Zuyder  zee,  were  among  the  revenues  of 
the  see  of  Utrecht.     See  Heda,  pp.  G4,  84. 

3  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  882. 

4  Ibid.  a.  883.     Sax.  Chron.  a.  884. 

^  ibid.  a.  885.  Dudo,  after  speaking  of  Rolf's  expeditions  to  Wal- 
cheren, Friesland  and  Elainaut,  says  that  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  k7ü. 
embarked  for  the  Seine,  which  is  perhaps  an  error  for  hhO,  or  a  confound- 
ing with  the  above  account  of  H7G.  To  this  time  also  the  dreaded  attack 
on  Jumit'gcK  seems  to  belong,  t)f  which  lialderic,  in  (^hron.  C'ainerar. 
lib.  II.  c,  29.  makes  mention. 
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names  Rolf  as  the  coniniandur.  From  the  inaction  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege  Rolf  freed  himself  hy  incursions  into  Nonnandy. 
He  took  Hayeux,  although  it  defended  itself  with  Old-Saxon 
valour,  and  made  Popa,  the  daughter  of  the  count  lierengar', 
his  wife,  according  to  the  pagan  Danish  forms.  Evreux  also 
ho  caused  to  be  attacked,  by  which  exploits  he  gained  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  shape  of  tribute,  and,  inspired  great 
dread  of  his  name'-.  The  Northmen  before  Paris,  having 
entered  into  a  truce,  proceeded,  some  along  the  Marne  as 
far  as  ('hezy,  others  into  Burgundy ',  sailing  up  the  Yonne, 
on  the  last  day  of  November  886,  to  the  archiej)iscopal  city 
of  Sens,  plundering  the  neighbouring  country  and  towns,  to 
Clermont  (department  of  the  Oise),  and  Provins  (Seine  and 
jMarne),  southward  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fleury, 
which  they  spared,  thence  to  Etampes  and  Villeme  on  the 
Eure.  From  this  place,  (in  May  887)  Rolf  hastened  back  to 
the  siege  of  Paris,  which  not  till  the  autunm  of  889,  through 
the  mediation  of  king  Endes,  bought  off  the  enemy ^.  who 
returned  to  Normandy,  where,  after  a  long  siege,  they  took 
St.  Lo,  near  Coutances,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground  \ 
The  valiant  Bretons,  however,  set  a  bound  to  their  further 
advance ;  whereupon  the  Northmen,  some  by  sea,  others  by 
land,  proceeded  eastward  to  Liege,  Nymwegen,  Louvain  and 
Utrecht''.     Of  the  ulterior  acts  of  a  part  of  this  army,  which 

'  In  the  Chron.  Rothomajf.  a.  911.  in  Ijab))<Ti  Hil)lioth.,  also  in  R.  de 
Diceto,  Abbrev.  Chron.  col.  453.  she  is  called  a  daughter  of  count  Wido 
of  Senlis. 

-  Dudo.  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Divion.  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  241.  (3omp.  Kngl. 
under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  75. 

3  Sax.  Chron.  and  Asser,  a.  887.  Anna).  Vedast.  aa.  886,  887.  Regino. 
a.  888.  Annal.  S.  Columbap  Senonensis,  a.  886.  in  Men.  Hist.  Germ.  i.  p. 
104.  To  this  time  also  belongs  the  account  of  the  besieging  of  I/e  Mans 
and  the  attempt  on  Tours  by  Rolf.  Alberic.  a.  S82  from  Hclinand  "ex 
dictis  Odonis  abbatis  Cluniacensis." 

**  Annal.  Yedast.  a.  889-  Regino,  a.  890.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  89<>. 

''  Annal  Vedast.  aa.  fiS9,  890.  Sax.  Chron.  and  Regino,  a.  SQn. 

''Annal.  Vedast.  a.  SOO.  Sax.  Chron.  an<l  Rruind.  a.  ROl. 
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passed  over  to  England,  and  there  remained  till  the  year  896, 
we  have  already  spoken'.  Under  a  leader,  Hund  (Hunedee), 
who  is  called  by  the  chroniclers  Huncdeus,  they  then  directed 
their  course  along  the  Seine,  while  others  embarked  on  the 
Oise  and  the  Meuse.  For  two  years  they  plundered  Neustria. 
Hund,  who  had  proceeded  up  the  Seine  with  some  ships,  made 
peace  with  king  Charles,  and  submitted  to  baptism  (897),  a 
circumstance  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  on  that  account 
he  has  at  an  early  period  been  confounded  with  Rolf'^. 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  we  find  neither  accounts 
of  Rolf  nor  of  Northmen  at  Rouen  or  in  the  later  Normandy, 
nor  any  particular  notices  of  those  bands,  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  earlier  accounts,  Rolf  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected. From  the  silence  of  the  other  chronicles  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Rolf  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  all  those 
expeditions,  which  Dudo,  the  poetic  author  of  the  Norman 
Chronicle,  assigns  to  him ;  even  the  early  establishment  at 
Rouen,  at  which  this  chronicler  hints,  is  either  contrary  to 
fact,  or  it  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Not  till  the  year 
911  do  we  hear  of  a  defeat  which,  on  the  12th  July,  Rolf 
sustained  at  Chartres,  by  dukes  Richard  of  Burgundy  and 
Robert  of  France  -^  who  fought  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  *.  In  an  intrenchment  at  Loches,  formed  of 
the  carcases  and  bloody  hides  of  animals  ',  the  barbarous  sons 

'  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  75. 

2  Annal.  Vedast.  aa.  896,  897.  Chron.  Norman,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  536. 

•''  He  was  a  brother  of  king  Odo  (or  Eudes),  and  is  sometimes  styled 
count  of  Paris. — T. 

4  Annal.  Colomb.  Senon.  a.  911-  Comp.  Dudo.  Annal.  Besuenses  h,  a. 
in  Mon.  H.  Germ.  ["ITie  good  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  had  sung  mass, 
went  forth,  clad  in  his  episcopal  ornaments,  the  cross  borne  before  him, 
and  he  himself  bearing  on  the  i)i)int  of  a  lance  the  Virgin  Mary's  chemise, 
which  liad  been  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  All  the  clergy  followed, 
singing  psalms  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  Virgin."  l>cp|)ing,  |).  352. 
See  Dudo,  p.  ho,  W.  (iemmet.  p.  T.in,  Kom.  do  Hon.  v\ .  Mi'il  .V77.  -'I'.] 

^  Roman  dc  llou,  vv.  1777  .^77. 
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of  the  North  had  h>iig  maintained  themselves.  It  i«  probable 
that  l{olf,  after  the  death  or  return  of  the  other  leaders,  now 
arrived  at  the  supremacy  among  his  countrymen,  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been  fortified  in  Rouen  or  some  place  com- 
manding the  Seine,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  Normandy, 
>vhere  king  Charles  the  Simple,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  prolonging  the  defence  of  his  country,  purchased  from  the 
enemy,  by  the  cession  of  a  considerable  province  of  Neustria, 
which  from  that  time  has  borne  the  name  of  Normandy,  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom  in  that  quarter ;  only  a  century  since 
Charles  the  Great  had  fixed  the  Eyder  as  their  boundary. 
Flanders,  that  had  in  the  first  instance  been  offered  to  him, 
the  haughty  conqueror  rejected  with  scorn,  as  being  too 
marshy.  The  accounts  of  the  treaty  relating  to  this  cession, 
which  was  concluded  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte,  in  the  year  91^, 
vary  from  each  other.  At  first  the  Franks  would  grant  to 
Kolf  Neustria  from  the  Andelle  to  the  sea;  but,  in  a  further 
negotiation,  the  rivers  IJresle  and  Kpte  were  fixed  as  the 
eastern  boundary.  lUit  that  the  little  river  Coisnon,  that 
runs  between  Normandy  and  Brittany,  could  at  that  time 
have  been  established  as  the  western  limit  \  is  refuted  by  the 
history  of  the  Norman  acquisitions  in  the  following  years, 
from  which  it  appears  much  more  probable  that  the  boundary 
agreed  on  at  St.  Clair  was  drawn  northwards  from  Evreux, 
and  in  the  west  by  or  on  this  side  of  Caen.  Of  such  an  in- 
considerable beginning  was  this  cession,  which  was  }<hortly  to 
become  so  important  for  France  and  England,  and  of  the 
former  kingdom  to  raise  up  the  mightiest  vassal  that  the 
world  had  ever  known !  The  Northmen,  however,  maintained, 
that  Brittany  also  ^,  or  rather  certain  rights  of  suzerainty  over 

'  Malaternr  Chronica.  Guido  (ap.  Albericum,  a.  912.)  names  the  Epte 
(Itta)as  tlie  boundary;  also  Frodoard.  a.  023.  "Uta  fliivio  transito.  in- 
gressus  est  terram,  (iucT  (Uidiim  Nordmannis  ad  fidcm  Christi  venientibus. 
lit  hanc  fidcm  colcroiit  et  pacein  liaberenl.  fueral  data."  Ku  (Anga)  on 
the  Bresle  belonged  to  the  Normans,  Frodoard.  a.  925. 

'   Dudo  (p.  8:*V  \V.  (Jemmet.  lib.  ii.  rr.  IT.  19.     Comp,  on   this  nuuh 
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that  state,  and  the  revenues  arising  therefrom,  or  that  the 
fiefs  of  Rennes  and  Dol  were  ceded  to  Rolf.  One  of  Rolf's 
followers,  named  Gerlo,  received  from  the  king  the  fief  of 
Mont-de-Blois^  ;  another,  Heribert,  the  county  of  Senlis.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Cotentin  was  also  granted  to  one  of  these, 
who,  or  whose  son,  named  Riulf,  afterwards  made  war  on  the 
son  of  Rolf.  Like  Guthrum-^thelstan,  Rolf  immediately 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Franco,  archbishop  of  Rouen.  His  sponsor  was 
Robert,  duke  of  France,  who  gave  him  his  own  name,  and 
the  king  gave  his  natural  daughter,  Gisele,  in  marriage  to  his 
new  vassal-. 

The  Northmen  of  the  Seine,  for  so  were  Rolf  and  his 
followers  still  designated  3,  soon  strove  to  extend  their  do- 
minion. It  is  probable  that  they  took  part  in  the  attacks  on 
western  Brittany,  which  proceeded  from  their  countrymen 
encamped  on  the  Loire  (a.  919),  and  in  the  course  of  two 
vears  led  to  the  cession  of  the  desolated  land,  and  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  Nantes 4. 

Two  years  later  (a.  92S)  the  Northmen  of  Rouen  again 
allied  themselves  with  Ragenald,  the  leader  of  their  brethren 
on  the  Loire,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Beauvais  and  Arras.  King  Rudolf  with  an  army 
crossed  the  Epte,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  their 
country,  whereupon  the  Northmen  advanced  into  the  unpro- 
tected lands  beyond  the  Oiso,  which   they  ravaged,   in    ex- 

disputed  point  Daru,  Geschichte  der  Bretagjne  translated  by  Schubert,  t. 
i.  pp.  80-88.     Licquet,  H.  de  Normandie. 

'  Chron.  Sithiense,  a.  912.  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  7G.  Johann.  Paris,  ib.  x. 
p.  255,  nd.  2  w.  Gemmet.     Rom.  de  Rou,  1914  sqq. 

3  Charter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a.  018,  aj).  Bouquet,  ix.  ji.  :v^^^.  "  i)ar- 
tem  quam  adnuimu.s  Nortmannis  Sequanensibus,  videlifvt  Rolloni  suis 
romitibuH,  jiro  tutela  regni." 

4  Frodoardi  Chron.  aa.  919,  921.  That  Rolf»  companioiiH  received  or 
kept  thin  land,  appear«  from  Krodoard,  a.  921.  "  Ra^cnoldus  rum  tiiiis 
Nordmannis,  (piia  nondum  possr^siomjii  inlni  (Jidlias  acc«p«  rat. 
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pectation  of  extorting  the  cession  of  larger  territories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  Seiilf,  arrhbishop  of  Rheini«,  and 
Heribert,  count  of  Vennandois,  mediated  a  truce  till  May  in 
the  following  year ;  whereupon,  after  the  pernicious  example 
already  set  both  in  F" ranee  and  England,  a  danegelt  was  paid 
to  the  Northmen  (924),  whose  territory  was,  moreover,  en- 
larged by  the  cession  of  Le  Mans  and  the  Hessin,  or  IJayeux '. 
The  latter  was  intrusted  to  Botho,  the  friend  of  Rolf  ^.  Never- 
theless, in  the  second  year  (925)  Rolf  availed  himself  of  a 
new  expedition  of  Ragenald  into  Hurgundy  (in  which  the 
latter  was  killed  in  the  Passe  Chailles^j,  to  violate  the  truce  : 
he  marched  eastwards.  Among  the  casualties  of  this  for- 
midable expedition  Amiens  and  Arras  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames  ;  the  suburb  of  Noyon  was  fired  by  the  Northmen, 
who  were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  townsmen.  When  in 
this  conjuncture  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  men  of 
Beauvais*  had  crossed  the  Seine,  the  Parisians  with  count 
Hugo's  warriors  had  entered  Rouen,  and  count  Helgaud  of 
Ponthieu,  or  Montreuil,  with  his  coa^^t-Franks,  was  ravaging 
the  Norman  districts,  Rolf  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Oise, 
but  returned  to  his  own  territory.  A  thousand  of  his  people, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  frontier  to  support  his  fort  at  Eu  \ 
were,  by  Heribert  and  the  vassals  of  the  church  of  Rheims 
and  count  Arnulf  of  Flanders,  massacred  without  mercy, 
which  they  themselves  had  never  known.  Duke  Hugo  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  for  himself  with  the  Northmen,  who 
in  the  following  year  (926)  slew  count  Helgaud  at  Arras,  and 
would  have  captured  the  wounded  king  Rudolf,  but  for  the 
timely  aid   of   count  Heribert.      Eleven  hundred   Northmen 

'  Frodoard.  a:i.  023.  9'24. 

^  "  l^olon  (Ic  Itaex,  (^ui'iis  des  Bessineiz."  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  2162. 

^  Mons.  Calaus.  From  the  Itinerary  of  Albert  of  Stade  (edit.  Reineccii, 
p.  183.),  who  calls  it  Mons  Catus,  it  appears  that  this  district  lies  between 
La  ('iiapellc  and  ('hanil)ery. 

■*  So  wo  arc.  no  doubt,  to  read  instead  of  Frodoard's  Bayeux. 

^  Frodoard.  a.  9'2^*- 
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fell  in  one  battle,  and  the  survivers  contented  themselves 
with  a  new  danegelt  from  France  and  Burgundy,  for  which 
they  swore  to  refrain  from  hostilities  under  mutual  oaths ^ . 

In  the  following  year  (927)  new  wars  led  to  the  cession  of 
Nantes  to  the  Northmen  of  the  Loire.  Eolf,  on  the  other 
hand,  began  now  to  connect  himself  more  closely  with  the 
other  magnates  and  with  the  destinies  of  France.  Count 
Heribert,  who  for  some  years  had  held  king  Charles  the 
Simple  in  durance,  having  quarrelled  with  the  rival  king 
Robert,  respecting  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Laon,  and 
suffered  his  captive  to  re-appear  with  kingly  dignity,  Rolf 
found  it  advantageous  to  let  his  son,  William,  receive  investi- 
ture from  king  Charles  at  Eu  -,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Heribert.  Shortly  after,  this  amicable  alliance  was  extended 
to  duke  Hugo,  though  Odo  (Eudes),  who  was  RolPs  hostage, 
was  not  restored  to  his  father,  until  the  latter  had  sworn  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Charles  ^ 

Some  years  after  these  events  Rolf  died  (931 )  ^  well  stricken 

*  Frodoard  a.  926. 

2  Ibid.  a.  927,  "Filius  RoUonis  Karolo  se  committit." 

3  Ibid.  aa.  927,  928. 

4  [He  was  buried  in  the  church  founded  by  him  at  Rouen;  but  his 
remains  were  afterwards  deposited  in  a  chapel  of  the  present  cathedral, 
where  his  tomb  is  yet  to  be  seen  with  the  following  epitaph,  in  the  place 
of  an  older  one : — Hie  positus  est  Rollo,  NormannicB  attrita,  vastatts,  resti' 
tutcB  primus  diix,  conditor,  pater,  a  Francone,  archiep.  Rotom.  baptizatus 
anno  913,  obiit  anno  917  ;  ossa  ipsius  in  veteri  sanctuario  nunc  capite  navis 
primum  condita,  translato  altari,  collocata  sunt  a  B.  Maurilio,  archiepisc. 
Rotom.,  an.  1063. — T.]  Although  Dudo  (p.  86)  relates  that  the  death  of 
Rf>lf  took  place  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  liis  son  as  co-re^ent,  this 
»pace  of  five  years  has,  however,  been  reckoned  from  912,  the  year  of  his 
baptism  ;  and  this  error  has  been  repeated  not  only  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, but,  as  may  be  seen  above,  in  his  epitiiph  at  Rouen,  and  also  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  459.  'I'he  Saxon  Chronicle  says  "  he  ruled  over 
Normandy  fifty  years  after  his  landing,"  tliorcfore  till  92(').  The  Cliron. 
Turon.  ha«  931  for  the  year  of  his  death,  the  Chron.  Alberici,  9*2«.  A 
later  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that  a.  92H,  William  lu'gan  to 
reign,  but  without  mentionirig  that  Kolf  died  at  that  time. 
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in  years;  the  founder  of  a  splenciid  race,  which  in  the  follow- 
ing century  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  ducal  mantle  and  a 
royal  crown  ;  the  leader  of  the  boldest  band«,  in  which  the 
valour  of  the  North  and  the  culture  of  the  South  soon  com- 
bined to  form  the  model  of  the  knightly  virtues  of  the  middle 
age.  One  consequence  of  the  death  of  Rolf  seems  to  have 
been  a  rising  of  the  West  Bretons  against  the  Northmen, 
who,  on  St.  Michael's  day  931,  under  their  leader  Felecan, 
massacred  all  their  oppressors.  Herengar,  and  Alan,  who 
had  returned  from  England,  were,  however,  soon  driven  back  ', 
when  Incon,  the  leader  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Loire,  com- 
bined with  his  countrymen  at  Rouen  again  to  reduce  Brittany 
to  subjection-. 

Rolf  left  his  son,  instead  of  the  rude  intrenchments,  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  a  life  of  plunder  and 
warfare,  a  formally  acquired  marquisate,  charged  with  no 
obligation,  save  that  of  defending  his  own  territory  against 
an  enemy,  and  already  enlarged  by  successful  enterprise ;  for 
such  was  the  intent  and  character  of  his  possession,  but 
which  appears  seldom  so  expressed.  At  first  the  ceded  terri- 
tory was  transferred  to  the  Northmen  in  joint  possession,  as 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  a  charter  of  king  Charles  the 
Simple'.  The  king  of  France  could  not  in  fact  recognise 
any  one  of  them  as  prince,  as  they  themselves  regarded  all  on 
an  equality  '.  Rolf,  although  certain  of  the  result,  left  the 
choice  of  his  successor  to  the  Northmen  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration',  and  contented  himself  with  recommending  to 
tliem  his  son.  who  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  Botho,  the 

'  See  Kn/jrland  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  1 13. 

2  Frodoanl.  a.  031.  Hugo  Floriac.  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  p.  319.  Comp. 
Dudo,  p.  93. 

^  Of  the  year  918.    Sec  p.  13,  notes  '2  and  3. 

**  "Quo  nomine  vcstcr  (l)anorum)  senior  fungitur?"  Re8)>onderunt, 
"  Nullo,  quia  apqualis  potestatis  suraus."    Dudo,  p.  76. 

•'•  *'  Vestro  consilio  vcstroque  judicio  conslituatur  dux  vohis."  Dudo, 
p.  91. 
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leader  of  his  army  (princeps  militise).  The  title  of  this  here- 
ditary prince  seems  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  fixed,  nor 
even  at  a  later  period.  Dudo  calls  him  Diix'^,  Protector, 
Fatrichis,  Comes;  we  afterwards  find  Hector-,  Princeps^, 
Marchio  ♦.  In  charters  the  title  of  Comes  is  the  most  usual, 
and  this  was  given  by  the  king  of  France  ^ ;  we  also  meet 
with  it  in  the  charters  of  the  Norman  princes  themselves,  and 
although  the  prooem  of  the  document,  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary practice  of  the  time,  may  be  filled  with  pompous  titles, 
or  rather  attributes,  we,  nevertheless,  find  almost  always  in 
the  subscriptions,  and  always  on  the  seals,  the  legally  valid 
title  of  Coiint^.  The  county  was  at  first  sometimes  denomi- 
nated from  its  most  considerable  city,  Rouen^,  and  sometimes 

'  Lib.  I.  86-91.  Rotomagensium  dux.  Radulf.  Glaber,  Lib.  in.  a.  942. 
Also  in  the  later  Balderic.  Chron.  Camerac.  lib.  i.  cc.  33,  71, 114. 

2  "  Normannorum,  dinna  ordinante  Providentia,  dux  et  rector,"  Charter 
of  Robert,  a.  1028 — 1036,  in  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  1100. 

3  Charter  of  1024.  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  1108.  '*  Dei  nutu  Normannorum 
princeps." 

*  "  Willelmus  (I.)  marchio."  Dudo,  Prapf.  lib.  in.  p.  105.  "  Richardus, 
comes;  marchio,  dux,  patricius."  lb.  pp.  106, 107,  108.  Richardus  mar- 
chisus."  Charter  of  K.  Lothair,  a.  966.  Bouquet  ix.  p.  629.  In  a  charter 
of  968  he  calls  himself  "Richardus  Normannorum  marchio."  lb.  p.  731. 
So  likev^ise  his  successor  in  1014.  Charter  in  d'Achery,  Spic.  xiii.  p.  274  : 
and  as  "dux,"  in  a  charter  of  1003,  cited  in  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Divion.  lb. 
i.  p.  457. 

•'♦  Charters  of  K.  Robert  of  1005  and  IOO6,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  pp.  586,587; 
without  date  ap.  Mabillon,  Vet.  Annal.  iii.  441.  Willinm  the  Conqueror 
calls  his  ancestor:  "  Ricard  us  Normannorum  comes."  Monast,  Angl.  vi. 
p.  1082.  ITie  Conqueror  himself  is  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  1051,  called 
"  Willelm  eorl ;"  and  by  Ingulf,"  comes  Normannorum." 

^  In  a  charter  e.g.  of  Wilham  II.  of  1042.  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1073;  in 
a  charter  of  Robert,  s.  a.  "comes  et  dux ;"  afterwards:  "Robertus  comes." 
lb.  p.  1108. — "Willelmua  comes  et  Normannorum  dux."  lb.  p.  1101. 
Comp,  charters  of  Robert  and  others  ib.  pp.  1073,  1074.  These  niimerous 
references  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  superfluous,  when  it  Ik 
recollected  that  both  Thierry  and  Michelet  (Histoire  de  France,  i.  p.  419  ) 
Hfieak  of  the  ducal  title  conferred  on  Rolf  in  912. 

7"Rol>ertU8  R^jtomagensis"  says  Dudo  (p.  86.)  speaking  of  Rolf;  . 
"comes  Rodoini"  of  Ricliard  II.  Ademar  Caban.  a.  lOf)«   Bouipiet,  x.  p. 
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from  the  race  by  which  it  was  chiefly  occupied ;  but  the  name 
of  a  county  (lerive<l  from  tliat  race  first  appears  in  the  eleventh 
century'. 

Less  clear  to  us  than  the  history  of  the  princely  dignity  are 
the  fortunes  of  the  mass  of  the  settlers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants.  On  the  principal  Northmen  towns 
and  castles  were  bestowed,  on  others,  villages,  as  is  easily  to 
be  seen  in  the  names  of  the  Norman  aristocracy.  According 
to  ancient  accounts,  the  entire  long-desolated  country  was  by 
Rolf  measured  out  and  distributed^  among  his  followers,  and 
by  these  and  many  foreigners  invited  for  the  purpose,  again 
brouMit  into  cultivation.  Yet  the  land  cannot  have  been 
given  to  the  rugged  warriors  of  the  North  for  them  to  culti- 
vate, but  its  occupiers  must  have  accomj)anied  the  donation, 
who  paid  to  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  for  certain  privileges  of  serfdom  still  continued  to 
them.  We  have  no  accounts  to  show  tliat  any  free  Franks 
remained  in  the  early  heritage  of  the  Northmen.  Worthy  of 
notice  is  the  appellation  of  hospites^,  occurring  also  in  the 
records  of  the  states  occupied  by  the  German  conquerors, 
which  in  earlier  documents  is  frequently  applied  to  the  Nor- 
man husbandmen,  thus  affording  reason  for  inferring  the 
existence  of  similar,  though,  perhai)s,  less  free  and  definite, 
relations  between  the  lords  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  same  appellation  occurs  in  the  Prankish  realm,  and  in 
the  same   sense,   in  the    ninth    century,  though    apparently 

151.  He  is  also  called  "comes  Rotomagensium"  in  a  charter  of  1024, 
cited  in  Ralderici  Chron.  Camerac.  lib.  ii.  c.  29. 

'  I  have  first  found  it  in  a  charter  of  1024  (Monast.  An^'l.  vi.  p.  IIOS.) 
Of  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  country,  instead  of  that  of  the  name  of 
the  people,  in  the  title  of  the  dukes,  I  know  no  older  example  than  the 
charter  of  Henry  11.  a.  1  l.'v2.  ap.  Rymer.  i.  p.  iS.  \Vittekind.  R.  2.  a.  9.^7 
calls  Rouen  "  Rothoiniun  Danorum;"  and  Dudo  still  writes  Northmanni. 

-  Dudo,  p.  85.  **  Illam  terram  suis  fidelibua  funiculo  divisit,"  etc. 

^  Charter  of  K.  Robert,  a.  1006:  hospites.  quos  colonos  vocant."  Bou- 
quet, X.  ]).  5s().    Charter  of  duke  Richard,  a.  1024,  et  alibi. 
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limited  to  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders',  where  mutnal 
necessities  created  a  peasant  class,  which  enjoyed  a  small 
possession  with  greater  liberty  than  other  serfs,  and  in  respect 
of  military  service  were  only  immediately  subject  to  the  lord 
of  the  soil  2. 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  first  distribution  of 
landed  property  under  the  Northmen  is  the  cause  that  great 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of  their  nobility  and  its  several 
degrees.  We  can,  however,  clearly  perceive  that  a  common- 
w^ealth,  as  in  Iceland,  and  perhaps  also  in  Jomsburg,  never 
existed  in  Normandy,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  old  warrior 
bands  and  the  court  officials  of  the  counts  of  Rouen  soon 
began  to  form  a  privileged,  hereditary  class  of  nobles.  In  the 
times  of  the  first  Norman  princes  the  majores  w  ere  frequently 
summoned  to  council,  to  whose  decision  the  most  important 
matters  were  committed -^  and  the  once  asserted  equality 
became  limited  to  a  small  and,  perhaps,  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined class.  It  is  remarkable,  that  for  a  long  period  the 
bishops  and  other  prelates  do  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of 
important  deliberations  unconnected  with  spiritual  concerns. 

The  most  influential  official  appears  to  have  been  the 
Princejjs  militias  or  Princeps  domus"^.  Of  other  court  digni- 
ties no  mention  occurs  in  documents  anterior  to  the  conquest 
of  England ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  seneschals, 
constables,  sewers,  cupbearers,  chamberlains,  and  other  court 
officers  were   wanting  at  Rouen   in   those  early  times-'.      If 

*  Comp.  Ilincinar  Rhem.  Ann.  a.  866.  Du  Gange  voce  Hospes.  Rapsaet, 
Recherches,  ii.  358.  Warnkonig,  Flandrische  Staats-  u.  Rechts-Ge- 
schichte,  i.  246. 

2  Charter  of  1165  in  Miraei  Opp.  Dii)l<)m.  i.  708.  Coutumes  de  Senlis, 
ap.  Du  Cange.  Dudo,  lib.  i, 

•'*  "  Leges  voluntate  principum  sancitas  el  decretas."  Dudo,  p.  H5. 
•' ConvoratiH  Dacorum  BritoiiunKjue  |)rincipibus."  lb.  p.  86  b.  "('fjnvorat 
majore«  Dacorum."  Ib.  p.  8'2  b.  (Willelmiis  I.)  "  consultis  Dacoriun 
principibus."  lb.  p.  93  c.     "Optimates  regni  consulturus."  lb.  p.  114  c. 

*  Dudo,  pp.  91,  92,  98.  W.  Cemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  4. 

*  Dudo,  p.  105.  mentions  a  camrrarius. 
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Dudo's  expressions  may  be  trusted,  there  was  even  a  privy 
council  under  the  ancient  dukes'. 

The  denomination  of  comites  in  tlie  time  of  Rolf  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  counts.  If  to  the  prince  or 
leader  no  higher  title  than  that  of  count  was  conceded,  his 
lieges,  unless  they  belonged  to  his  family,  must  of  course  bear 
a  subordinate  one.  Nor  do  the  earlier  documents  make  men- 
tion of  any  other  counts,  but  only  of  barons "^j  and  proceres^. 
The  former  counties  of  Neustria  are,  in  the  more  precise 
language  of  the  law,  but  seldom  named,  and  usually  appear 
as  divided  into  vicecounties^. 

Of  the  particular  legal  institutions  introduced  by  Rolf 
there  is  very  little  to  relate;  although,  as  founder  of  the 
Norman  state  and  first  Norman  prince,  the  glorj'  of  an  ordainer 
of  the  legal  constitution  of  his  country  may  less  justly  be 
denied  him  than  similar  glory  to  many  a  celebrated  ruler  of 
other  lands.  We  can,  however,  sufficiently  perceive,  what  is 
to  us  of  more  importance,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Prank- 
ish state  served  as  a  model  to  the  Northman,  in  like  manner 
as  its  language  and  religion  were  soon  adopted  by  his  country- 
men. 

WILLIAM  I. 

8URNAMED    LONGSWORD. 

The  young  count  William  appears  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  to  have  been  on  tenns  of  hostility  with  his  neigh- 
bour, king  Rudolf.  But  in  the  year  9«^J3  he  swore  his  oath 
of  homage  between  that  king's  hands,  from  whom  he  received, 

1  *'  Willelmiis  assuintis  tribus  fulis  secretariis  suis,"  of  whom  Botho, 
the  princcps  militiir,  was  one. 

2  Charter  of  1032.  Monast.  An^l.  vi.  p.  1073. 

3  Charter  8.  a.  lb.  1073,  1074. 

4  Charter  of  1042.  "  Vicecomitatus  Constantini  et  Constanrianim  :"  i.e. 
the  Cotentin  and  its  city,  Coutances  :  "  Vicecomitatus  Waureti."  lb. 
p.  1073.  "Ranulphus  vicecomes."  s.  a.  lb.  p.  1074.  "  Ricardus,  vicecomes 
Abrincarum."  lb.  p.  1084. 
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in  addition  to  the  possessions  of  his  father,  a  maritime  terri- 
tory of  the  Bretons  ^ .     Under  this  denomination  the  Cotentin 
seems  to  be  understood,  whereby  Normandy  first  obtained 
her  western  frontier.     This  grant  was  the  cause,  if,  and  with 
greater  probability,  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quence, of  a  rebelHon  raised  by  Kiulf,  a  Norman,  count  of  the 
Cotentin'^,  whose  relation  to  Rolf  had  been  one  of  brotherhood 
rather  than  of  vassalage,  and  who  now  demanded  the  cession 
of  the  greater  portion  of  Norman  Neustria,  consisting  of  the 
country  west  of  the  river  Risle,  of  which  he,  moreover,  took 
possession.     William's  character  exhibited  a  contrast,  by  no 
means  rare  in  life,  to  that  of  his  father.     The  clergy,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  impart  to  the  youthful  count  all  that,  exclusive 
of  skill  in  arms,  was  called  education,  had  abused  their  in- 
fluence over  his  mind  to  make  of  the  successor  of  the  ener- 
getic Rolf  another  Lewis  the  Pious.     Shut  up  by  the  enemy 
in  his  city  of  Rouen,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  surrender,  and  only 
the  threats  of  the  brave  old  warriors  to  forsake  him  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  North  induced  him  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  vassals  won  for  his  salva- 
tion, and  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Riulf.     Riulf  himself 
fled,  but  was   delivered  to  the  conqueror  by  his   own  son, 
Anschetil,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  William^s 
assurances,  and  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes  3.    The 
birth  of  his  first  son   and   successor,  Richard,   at  Fecamp, 
whither  the  mother,  a  Breton  named  Sprote,  whom  he  had 
espoused   in  the  Danish  manner,  had  fled,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  Riulf  might  get  possession  of  her  child  and  send 
it  to  England,  gave  additional   gladness  to  the   day  which 
restored  the  Norman  state ^.     The  boy  was  subsequently  sent 

*  "Terram  Britonum  in  ora  maritima  sitam."  Frodoard,  a.  933. 

2  '*  Quenn  fu  de  Costentin  entre  Vire  h  la  mer."  So  he  is  Rtylcd  by 
Wace  (v.  2123j,  who  had  heard  the  hallad.s  of  "  Jugk'orH"  about  liirn  in 
his  infancy,  (v.  2108.).  Dudo,  pp.  94  n'lq-  W.  Gemmet.  p.  231. 

•''  Will.  .\Ialm.  p.  2:U).  edit.  Kn^l.  Hi^t.  Soc. 

•*  NatUH  dc  concubina  Hritanna."  Frod.  a.  942.  Dudo.  pp.97.  110. 
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for  I'lliication  to  lijiycux,  because  Danish  was  «till  spoken  in 
tliat  eity,  uliilc  in  Ronen  French  had  already  fjuite  9U|)crsedc(i 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  con<]ueror8  ' ;  a  striking  fact,  which 
ehows  partly  the  small  number  of  Northmen  in  llouen,  and 
paitly  indicates  an  inverse  proportion  at  Bayeux,  the  earlier 
conquest  of  Rolf,  and  also  sheds  some  light  on  the  discord 
which,  after  the  death  of  Rolf,  ensued  between  the  Danish 
inhabitants  of  that  city  and  those  of  Rouen. 

Hrilliant  festivals  and  hunting  parties,  in  the  following 
years,  shed  lustre  on  the  court  of  the  young  count,  who,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  Gerloc,  also  named  Adele,  with 
M'illiam,  surnamed  Tcte  d'Eton|>e,  count  of  I*oitou,  and  by 
the  hand  bestowed  on  himself  of  Leutgardis,  daughter  of 
Heribert,  the  powerful  count  of  Vermandois,  as  well  as 
through  the  friendship  of  the  count  of  Paris,  Hugh  the 
(ireat,  had  closc^ly  identified  himself  with  Prankish  interests. 
Consequently,  on  the  return  of  the  king,  Lewis  dOutremer, 
he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  The  simultaneous  return  of 
Alan  of  Brittany  (936)  proves  that  the  count  of  Normandy 
did  not  consider  himself  as  superior  lord  of  that  territory, 
although  it  was  engaged  to  him  for  the  pei'formance  of  ser- 
vices, which  afforded  ground  for  frequent  wars-. 

In  the  war  (9'39),  which  had  for  some  years  raged  between 
king  Lewis  and  his  vassals,  William  with  his  neighbours,  the 
counts  Heribert  of  Vermandois  and  Herluin  of  Ponthien 
(]\Tontreuil),  took  part  with  Hugh,  who  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  his  brother-in-law,  the  German  king.  Otto  L  We 
luM-e  find  him,  through  these  relations,  in  hostility  with  king 
A^thelstiin  of  England  and  Arnulf  count  of  Flanders;  and 
the  ravaging  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  called  down  the 
excommunication  of  those  French  bishop««,  who  adhered  to 
their  sovereign,  upon  the  son  of  Rolf.  But  such  was  not  the 
kind    of  warfare   to   terrify  the  Norman   warriors,  who,   but 

I  Diulo,  p.  112.  Henoit  de  S*«"  More. 

■*■  See  Knjfl.  iindrr  the  A.  S.  Kinj;^.  1».  p.  I  I  :^ 
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chiefly  those  of  the  Cotentin,  under  the  banner  of  count 
Herluin,  recovered  the  castle  of  MontreuiP,  which  a  short 
time  previously  had  been  taken  by  the  Flemings.  Tetger, 
William's  majordomo,  was  sent  on  a  negotiation  to  king 
Otto,  who  in  return  deputed  to  William  Conrad  the  Wise, 
count  of  Worms,  who  about  that  period  was  nominated  duke 
of  the  Franks-.  William  himself  assisted  at  a  meeting  be- 
tween Hugh,  Heribert,  and  Arnulf  with  king  Otto,  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Vouziers  on  the  Aisne,  be- 
tween Laon  and  Verdun^.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  (940)  WiUiam  did  homage  to  king  Lewis  at  Amiens ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  confirmed  to  the  bigoted,  but 
ferocious  and  faithless  chieftain  of  Rouen ^  the  land  granted 
him  by  his  father,  Charles,  than  he  again  leagued  himself 
with  the  foes  of  Lewis,  and,  with  Hugh  and  his  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  allies,  besieged  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Artald,  the  friend  of  the  king,  in  his  city,  which  he  captured. 
From  this  place  William  with  Hugh  appeared  before  Laon, 
but  which,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king's  approach, 
they  abandoned.  Hugh  and  Heribert  at  this  time  are  said 
to  have  done  homage  to  the  German  king  at  Attigny ;  the 
Norman,  it  is  true,  did  not  follow  their  example  in  this  in- 
stance, though  he  continued  in  an  alliance  repeatedly  renewed 
with  the  party  of  Hugh  and  the  king  of  Germany.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope,  Stephen  IX,  William  was  induced 
to  receive  count  Rotgar  as  an  envoy  from  the  king.  Rotgar 
died  suddenly  at  the  court  of  William  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  though  not  before  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
count  to  receive  the  king  in  Rouen,  whereupon  a  truce  was 
negotiated  with   the    other  belligerents,   and    the    king   and 

•  Frodoard,  a.  939-  Dudo,  ]).  103. 

2  I  am  di8i)Osed  to  identify  him  with  Dudo's  "  Cono,  dux  Saxonum." 
•'«  Frodoard,  a.  039. 

•*  "WillelmiiH,   Rotomagenbium    dux    fcrocissimus."   Haldcrici    C'hror». 
Camcrac.  hb.  i.  c.  71. 
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William,  as  al«o  Hugh,  Kent  hostages  to  Otto.  After  the 
establiyliinent  of  a  general  peace,  several  piivate  feud«  were 
also  to  be  acconmiodated,  for  which  purpose  William  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  count  of  Flanders  to  meet  him  on  an 
island  in  the  Sommo  near  Pe(juigny  (17th  Dec.  942).  The 
contested  points  were  settled  with  ai)parent  mutual  foibear- 
ance,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  sealed  the  new  alliance.  When 
already  on  his  return  home,  William  was  called  back  by 
Arnulfs  followers,  and  not  bearing  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
mised safe-conduct  was  no  longer  valid,  he  returned  without 
suspicion,  and  was  treacherously  slain  by  the  Flemings'.  The 
assassins  were  named  Balzo  the  short,  Eric,  Robert,  and 
Ividulf,  whom  an  old  tradition  represents  as  the  avengers  of 
Anschetil,  whom  William  had  caused  to  be  ensnared  and 
basely  murdered-. 

The  clergy  bitterly  deplored  the  death  of  William,  who 
had  won  their  affection  by  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Philibert  at  Jumieges,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Northern  pirates  ^  13ut  by  this  unexpected  event,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Normans  in  France  was  brought  into  the  utmost 
peril,  to  drive  whom  from  their  ill-gotten  dominion  would 
have  been  an  easy  task  to  the  magnates  of  France,  had  any 
degree  of  unity  prevailed  among  them  ;  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  Eadmund,  at  that  time,  and  probably  availing  himself 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Danes  in  Normandy,  had  expelled 
their  kinsmen  from  the  north  of  his  realm».  Lewis  also 
was  not   wanting    in   attempts  to   obtain  by  craft  what    he 

'  Frodoard,  aa.  942,  943.     Mor.  ^Vi^orn.  a.  942.  Dudo,  lib.  iii. 

^  W.  Malm.  p.  230,  and  Rom.  de  Ron,  vv.  2108  599.,  where  by  **  Baute 
d'Ksjiaigne"  Balzo  seems  to  be  intended.  "  Hlaso  curtus,  camerarius." 
(Ihron.  Sithicns.  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  7^. 

•*  Dudo,  p.  105.  Charter  of  confirmation  by  K.  Henry  IL  in  Mon.  Angl.  vi. 
p.  1087. 

•*  .See  Kni^'l.  under  the  \.  S,  Knifes,  ji.  p.  121.  That  connections  always 
existed  between  the  Normans  and  the  Danes  in  Kngland  can  hju*d]y  be 
doubted. 
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was  unable  to  gain  by  the  sword.  William  had  taken  care 
to  engage  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge  his  son  Richard  as 
his  successor  \  and  even  Lewis,  with  loud  expressions  of  in- 
dignation at  the  base  treachery  of  Arnulf,  confirmed  to  the 
boy  of  hardly  ten  years  the  land  that  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Northmen;  yet  of  the  neighbouring  barons,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  preceding  counts,  several  now  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  king,  others  to  count  Hugh.  The  country 
itself,  too,  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  fresh  swarms  of 
heathen  Northmen  landed,  to  whom  many  of  the  old  settlers, 
casting  off  the  inconvenient  yoke  of  Christianity,  attached 
themselves.  Even  Rouen  and  Evreux  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  pagan  king  Sihtric,  and  the  renegade  Turmod  endea- 
voured also  to  force  the  youthful  count  Richard  to  apostasy, 
and  to  slay  king  Lewis.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  pagans  out  of  Rouen,  the  government  of  which  he 
intrusted  to  count  Herluin,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  edu- 
cating him,  took  the  young  Richard  with  him  as  a  hostage. 
Evreux  also,  of  which  count  Hugh,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  its 
Nonnan  inhabitants  as  had  remained  true  to  the  Christian 
faith,  had  obtained  possession,  was  by  him  delivered  to  the 
king.  Herluin  gained  a  victory  over  his  own  and  the  Nor- 
mans'" foe,  count  Arnulf,  slew  Balzo  the  short,  the  assassin  of 
count  William,  and  sent  the  severed  hand  of  the  murderer  to 
the  vengeance-breathing  inhabitants  of  Rouen.  But  their 
minds  were  soon  alienated  from  the  king,  in  consequence  of 
his  reconciliation  with  count  Arnulfe.  Osmund,  to  whom  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  had  been  committed  at  the 
court  of  Laon,  contrived  means  for  the  liberation  of  his  pupil. 
Ho  spread  a  report  that  the  youth  was  sick,  which  was 
followed  by  intelligence  of  his  death,  whereby  those  appointed 

'  By  a  second  and  lawful  marriage  William  had  no  children.  His  wife 
wa«  I^eutj^ard'iH,  a  daughter,  according  to  William  of  .Fumi^gcs  (p.  23r))  of 
Heribert,  count  of  V'crmandois. 

2  Frodoanl.  a.  943.  Dudo,  pp.  1  If),  I  lO.  W.  (Jemmct.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
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to  keep  watch  over  liiin  were  thrown  off  their  guard.  Then 
liaving  disguised  himself,  he  threw  the  prince,  concealed  in  a 
truss  of  hay,  across  a  horse,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ivo  of  Creully, 
a  royal  archer ',  passed  out  from  the  walls  of  Laon  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  castle  of  Coucy^,  the  lord  of  which,  Bernard 
of  Senlis,  the  young  princess  maternal  uncle,  easily  prevailed 
on  count  Hugh  to  afford  protection  to  the  fugitive. 

An  alliance  between  Hugh  and  the  Normans^  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  determination,  and  the  result  of 
the  alliance  was  an  attack  by  the  Normans  on  Brittany,  where 
many  battles  were  fought  with  bitter  animosity,  in  which  the 
recently  arrived  Danes  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 
These  had  for  some  time  past  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the 
Cotentin  and  Bayeux,  and  soon  received  a  leader  named 
Harald,  said  to  be  the  renowned  Danish  king,  surnamed  BIA- 
tand  (Black-tooth).  Lewis  with  count  Arnulf  had  made  a 
second  inroad  into  Normandy  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
rendered  himself  master  of  Rouen.  Many  Normans  fled 
across  the  sea,  in  search  of  other  settlements  or  to  procure 
aid  from  their  ancient  home  ♦.  Hugh  had  in  the  mean  time 
marched  against  Bayeux,  which  the  king  had  granted  to  him, 
provided  he  would  aid  him  in  subduing  the  Normans.  To 
avert  the  peril  to  which  his  country  was  thus  exposed,  Ber- 
nard of  Senlis  devised  the  following  stratagem,  ^^'hile  his 
emissaries  were  seeking  aid  in  Denmark,  he  appeared  before 
the  king,  to  bring  him  the  homage  of  the  Normans.  Lewis 
received  him  graciously,  proceeded  to  Rouen,  and  even  took 
up  his  quarters  in  Bernard^s  house.  His  troops  had  orders 
to  ])rcs('rvc  the  strictest  discijdine.     In  the  mean  while  the 

'  "  Ivo  de  Credolio,  regis  balistarius."  Ord.  Vit.  p.ClQ. 

2  Diido,  j)p.  1 1 7  sq.  ^V.  Geminet.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  coiTij>ared  unth  Ord.  Vitalip, 
pp.  Gl 9^7-  IMiKiuet  (Rom.  <le  Ron,  p.  lOl.)  remarks  that  Coney  was  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  archbishoj)  of  Rheims ;  thongh,  as  Rheims  itself 
often  was  at  that  time,  it  might  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king's 
enemies. 

•■*  Ftodoanl.  a.  1)1 ».  ^  Frodoard,  1.  e.     Dudo.  p.  121. 
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crafty  Bernard  persuaded  Lewis  to  believe  that  the  Normans 
would  rather  be  united  under  the  crown  of  France  than  see 
their  country  divided  ;  that  all  would  rather  obey  the  king 
than  that  a  part  of  them  should  be  under  his  vassal,  Hugh. 
Hereupon  Lewis,  in  his  eagerness  to  become  master  of  all 
Normandy,  instantly  commanded  Hugh  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  the  country,  and  distributed  several  fiefs  among  his 
Frankish  courtiers.  The  count  of  Paris  obeyed,  but  seeing 
himself  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  undertaking  by  a  prince 
who  would  reap  them  alone,  he  resolved  on  vengeance.  He 
had  an  interview  with  the  count  of  Senlis  and  engaged  to 
labour  for  the  young  count's  re  establishment.  While  all  this 
was  passing,  the  desired  succours  from  Denmark  arrived,  or 
had  newly  equipped  themselves  at  Cherbourg,  under  Harald, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  other  than  the  Danish  monarch 
of  that  name^  Harald,  we  are  informed,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer.  War- 
riors from  all  sides  hastened  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
chosen  band  brought  by  the  Dane  to  the  aid  of  their  prince. 
Harald^s  progress  was  soon  such  as  to  compel  the  king  to 
march  against  him  with  his  vanguard.  The  royal  camp  is 
described  as  being  most  costly  and  splendid ;  but  a  body  of 
good  troops  would  have  rendered  better  service  than  tents 
radiant  with  gold-^.  Not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle,  Lewis 
had  recourse  to  negotiation.  Harald's  men  had  already 
crossed  the  Dive,  when  the  two  kings  met  in  a  tent  raised  on 
the  rivers  bank.  But  the  French  knew  not  the  foe  they 
were  trusting.  Some  Normans,  who  observed,  among  the 
followers  of  the  king,  the  count  of  Ponthieu,  Herluin,  whose 
side  had  been  espoused  by  count  William,  and  who  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  murder,  upbraided  him  l)itterly  for 
taking  part  with  their  enemy.  From  offensive  words  they 
proceeded   to  violence.      Herluin  and   his   brother  Lantbcrt 

'   Will.  (Jemmct.  Ill),  iv.  v.  0.  '-'  BcnoU  de  S""  Morr. 
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were  elain,  and  the  conflict  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
kings  became  general.  Tlioy  slaughtered  each  other  instead 
of  negotiating ;  and  the  French,  being  taken  by  surprise,  for 
the  most  part  perished.  Lewis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  but  contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  an  island  in  the 
Seine ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  hiding-place  discovered  than 
he  was  recaptured,  and  would  have  remained  long  in  durance, 
had  not  count  Hugh  come  to  his  aid,  and  had  they  not  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  Otto.  He  did  not,  however, 
regain  his  liberty  until,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  he  had  sworn 
to  make  no  further  claims  to  the  government  of  Normandy, 
and  to  require  from  the  count  only  the  simple  homage ^ 
Lewis  then  returned  home,  leaving  as  hostages  his  sons, 
Lothair  and  Carloman,  the  latter  of  whom  died  shortly  after, 
besides  the  bishops  of  Soissons  and  Beauvais  and  many  French 
lords.  Some  time  after,  Lewis  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Normandy  in  a  yet  more  solemn  assembly,  in  which 
both  nations  were  represented  by  those  who  constituted  the 
council  of  the  two  princes.  Their  last  meetings  had  been 
disgraced  by  base  treachery ;  the  Normans  experienced  per- 
fidy on  the  Somme,  they  requited  it  on  the  Dive  ;  but  this 
time,  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte,  Richard  remained  on  the  Norman 
bank  and  Lewis  on  the  French  side,  and  thus  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  river  between  them.  On  the  spot  where 
Normandy  had  been  ceded  to  Rolf,  the  king  of  France  re- 
newed the  cession  to  his  grandson,  in  return  for  a  simple 
feudal  homage '^  Dukes,  bishops,  counts,  and  abbots  of 
France  swore  to  the  maintenance  of  this  compact.  On  the 
opposite  bank,  the  lords  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  swore 
fealty  to  Richard.     In  his  relation  of  this  act,  Dudo  makes 

'  Dudo,  p.  123.  \V.  Gemmet,  p.  242.  Wace,  i.  p.  188.  Frodoard, 
Benolt  de  S^«  More. 

2  Dudo  (|).  12S),  makes  Hugh  to  say:  "  Richardua  ncc  regi  nee  duci 
militiit,  uec  uUi.  nisi  Deo.  obsequi  pra'stat.    'I'ciK't.  sicuti  rex,  munarcliiam 

Noiihmanninr  regioiiis." 
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mention  of  the  higjher  clergy  among  the  king  of  France's  fol- 
lowers, while  among  the  Normans  he  speaks  only  of  laymen  ^ 
This  confirms  the  remark  previously  made  with  reference  to 
the  members  of  the  Norman  council  under  the  first  princes. 
One  historian  alleges,  that,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  fron- 
tier of  Normandy  was  extended  from  the  Andelle  to  the 
Epte- ;  but  when  they  concluded  the  treaty  on  the  Epte,  as 
in  the  time  of  Rolf,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  that  river 
was  always  the  boundary  of  Normandy.  Also  when  William 
Longsword  would  leave  the  Normans  to  proceed  to  France, 
Bernard  the  Dane  declared  that  he  would  not  follow  him  be- 
yond the  Epte,  which  plainly  shews  that  the  French  territory 
commenced  at  that  river.  The  Normans  now  placed  them- 
selves under  the  count  of  Paris,  who  appointed  as  his  repre- 
sentative Radulf  Torta,  son  of  Gautier,  bishop  of  Paris,  but 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  excessive  severity  towards,  and  ill 
treatment  of  Richard,  was  driven  from  Rouen '^. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  hands  of  the  Normans, 
the  miserable  Lewis  fell  into  the  power  of  count  Hugh,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  at  Laon.  On  his  release,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  king  of  England,  Eadmund,  he  and 
his  queen,  Gerberge,  entered  into  a  combination  with  her 
brother,  the  German  king  Otto,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
proceed  against  Paris,  Senlis,  and  Rouen  ^.  Li  this  they  were 
joined  by  the  count  of  Flanders.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen 
army  Otto  appeared  before  Rouen,  of  which,  being  strongly 
defended  by  its  position,  he  was  unable  to  gain  possession 
before  the  severity  of  winter  commenced,  and  compelled  him 

'  "  Ipse  (rex)  et  omnes  episcopi,  comites  et  ahbates  reverendi,  princi- 

l>e8que  Franciac   reprm "  :    and    "  proceres  Britonum  et  optimates 

Northmanni."  Diulo,  p,  12G. 

2  Additam.  ad  W.  Gemraet,  p.  3lG. 

3  Dudo,  p.  127.    W.  Gemmet,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.     Frum  these  it  appear«  that 
he  was  neither  a  royal  officrial,  nor  a  Norman. 

4  Dudo,  p.  \3().    Frodoard,  a.  946.    Wittckind,  hij.  lii.    Contin.  Regin, 
a.  940.     Baldcric,  hb.  i. 
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to  return  to  Saxony.  In  tliis  expedition  Otto  sustained  a 
painful  loss  in  the  death  of  his  nephew',  who  fell  under  the 
swords  of  the  Normans.  \ei  this  triumph  did  not  immedi- 
ately lead  to  the  independence  of  Normandy,  as  Hugh  still 
appears  as  its  suzerain,  perhaps  also  as  Richard's  guardian  -'. 

RICHARD  I. 

SURNAMED    SANS    PEUR. 

Soon  afterwards,  an  investiture  took  place,  whereby,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Epte,  Lewis  confirmed  to  count  Richard  the 
territories  formerly  granted  to  his  ancestor  Rolf  ^.  After  the 
death  of  king  Lewis  IV.  (954)  and  of  Hugh  the  Great  (956), 
Richard  received  the  hand  of  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter \  and  sister  of  the  future  king,  Hugh  Capet.  Rut  even 
this  connection  did  not  establish  a  good  understiinding  be- 
tween the  French  princes  and  the  Norman.  Count  Theobald 
(Thibaut)  of  Chartres,  Tours,  and  Rlois,  who  had  espoused 
the  lawful,  but  childless  wife  of  William  Jjongsword,  raised 
against  him  great  dissensions  with  king  Lothair,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Lewis  d'Outremer,  with  the  queen  mother  Ger- 
berge,  and  her  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  is 
said  that  even  a  plot  was  laid  against  the  life  of  Richard'*. 
An  assembly  of  the  states  at  Soissons  having  been  proclaimed 
by  Lothair,  Richard  attempted  by  violence  to  prevent  their 
meeting,  but  his  people  were  dispersed  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  king.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  more  fortunate  in  totally  defeating  count  Theobald,  who 
fled  to  Gerberge  and  her  son  for  protection  against  Richard 

'    His  name  does  not  occur. 

2  In  a  charter  of  968,  Richard  says:  "cum  assensu  senioris  mei  Hu- 
gonis,  Francorurn  principis."  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  731.  "  Hugo,  collecta 
suorum,  Nordniannorunique  manu,  Suessionicam  aggreditur  urhem." 
Frod.  aa.  1)48,  949.  "  Hugo,  magnus  ])rinceps  Francorurn,  Hurgundio- 
num,  Britonum  atque  Northmannorum."  Annal.  Ploriac.  a.  956. 

•''  Dudo,  p.  126. 

-*  Frodoard,  a.  9«)0.     Dudo,  p.  136.  '  Dudo,  p.  137. 
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and  his  powerful  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Parish  Lothair 
succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of  Evreux,  which  he  granted  to 
the  count  of  Chartres,  and  Theobald  advanced  as  far  as 
Rouen,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Richard,  who  had  in  the 
mean  while  had  recourse  to  the  Danes  for  aid.  An  armament 
of  these  soon  appeared  in  the  Seine,  and  their  presence  accele- 
rated the  restoration  of  a  long-desired  peace.  Evreux  was 
delivered  back  to  Richard,  and  the  newly  arrived  Danes  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain,  whence,  after  committing  great  devastation, 
they  are  said  to  have  crossed  to  Africa. 

Richard  appears  now  on  friendly  terms  with  Lothair,  and 
composed  the  difference  between  him  and  the  younger  Arnulf 
of  Flanders,  when  the  king  had  already  taken  possession  of 
Arras  and  Douay,  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand  and  all  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Lys-. 

Shortly  after  died  Richard's  consort,  Emma,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children ;  but  the  death  of  the  countess  caused  no 
inteiTuption  to  his  friendly  relations  with  Hugh  Capet,  even 
after  the  latter  had  assumed  the  kingly  crown.  Count  Adel- 
bert  of  Vermandois,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
dynasty  (986),  but  yet  feared  an  attack  from  the  king,  was 
induced  by  Richard,  through  the  negotiations  of  his  future 
biographer,  Dudo,  dean  of  St.  Quentin,  to  submit  to  the  royal 
authority. 

The  latter  days  of  the  long  reign  of  Richard  were  dedicated 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  newly  acquired  lands.  Even  a 
war  with  England  (991)  shows,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
pope^,  that  the  thought  of  expelling  the  Normans  from  those 
parts,  whence  they  were  soon  to  conquer  the  south  of  Italy 
and  threaten  the  Castle  of  St.  Angclo  itself,  could  bo  no 
longer  entertained.     The  intermixture  of  the  northern  set- 

•   PVodoard,  aa.  9Cl,  962,     Dudo,  p.  14  1. 

2  Dudo,  p.  155.  Cornp.  with  Frodoard,  a.  9(35.  (-hron.  Tornacense 
S,  Martini,  a.  900.  ap.  Honquet,  viii.  p.  2H4. 

^  On  this  war  see  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  1.').'$  .V7. 
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tiers  with  Jionian-Christian  Europe  may  be  inferred  from 
Richard's  great  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  donations.  He 
restored  and  enlarged  the  abbey  of  Fecamp,  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Northmen, 
and  to  which  he  invited  St.  ^V^i]liam,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  rule  of  Cluny'.  William  continued  there  thirty 
years  (ob.  1031),  and  became,  after  the  superintendence  of 
other  monastic  institutions  of  the  country  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  those  parts. 
At  an  earlier  period,  Richard,  with  the  confirmation  of  king 
Lothair  and  of  pope  John  XIII.,  restored  the  abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  -,  and  placed  in  it  monks,  instead  of  secular  clergy. 
He  also  reconstructed  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen.  To 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  he  confirmed  the  village  of  Berneval 
in  the  district  of  Talou,  or  Tellau  (Arques),  which  his  grand- 
father, Robert,  had  bestowed  on  that  foundation  '.  Even  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon  received  from  him  a  village 
with  the  church  of  St.  Adelbert  at  Iliesraes^. 

Of  the  year  of  Richard's  death  the  notices  are  very  varying, 
a  circumstance  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  like  name 
of  his  successor.  His  death  probably  took  place  on  the  20tli 
Nov.  996';  unless  in  that  year  he  resigned  the  government 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  did  not  die  until  1002.  The  preach- 
ing of  his  monks  had  reduced  the  grandson  of  Rolf  to  a  state 

'  This  took  place  only  under  Richard  II.  See  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p. 
1082;  also  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Divion.  ap.  d'Achery,  Spiceleg.  i.  pp.  444 
sq.,  4  50  sq. 

2  See  charter  of  king  Lothair  of  966  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  629. 

•*  See  charter  in  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  731,  in  which  besides  his  wife,  Emraa, 
his  "  fidclcs  Osmundus  et  Riidulfus"  are  named. 

*  Chron.  S.  Benigni.  lib.  i.  p.  445. 

*  Necrolog.  Fiscannense.  A  later  MS.  of  the  Sax.  Chron.  says  994. 
996,  Florent.  Adeinar  Caban,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  146.  Access.  Rob.  de 
Monte,  ib.  269.  Chron.  S.  Michaehs  in  periculo  maris,  ib.  247.  W. 
Gemmet,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.  Ord.  ViUilis,  j).  459.  Dudo  alone  has  1002. 
Malmesbury  (p.  269)  places  Richard's  death  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  .Kthelrcd.  i.e.  1006. 
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of  such  deep  contrition,  that  he  considered  himself  unworthy 
of  a  grave  within  the  church,  but  desired  to  be  buried  with- 
out the  walls,  under  the  eaves. 

After  the  death  of  Emma,  Richard  espoused  Gunnor,  a  lady 
of  a  distinguished  Danish  race^  By  her  he  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned :  his  suc- 
cessor of  the  like  name ;  Robert,  count  of  Evreux,  raised 
while  very  young  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Rouen  ;  Emma, 
to  whom  the  distinction  was  allotted  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  ^thelred  II.,  and  afterwards,  as  that 
prince's  widow,  the  still  greater  one  of  sharing  the  throne  of 
Cnut,  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  North  ;  lastly  Hedvige,  the 
consort  of  Geoflfrey,  count  of  Brittany. 

RICHARD  II. 

SURNAMED    THE    GOOD. 

The  youth  of  Richard  II.  was  to  his  country  no  less  a 
source  of  peril  than  that  of  his  father  had  been,  though 
arising  from  a  totally  different  cause.  The  exactions  of  the 
Norman  barons  weighed  heavily  on  the  peasant,  who  still  re- 
membered the  time  when,  bound  to  his  lord  only  for  services 
and  dues,  he  suffered  little  by  imposts,  tolls,  privileges  of  the 
chase,  and  other  restrictions  on  traffic,  as  well  as  on  the  rights 
of  common.  When  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  noble,  which  did 
not  find  full  scope  for  itself  in  the  country,  acquired  greater 
liberty  after  the  death  of  the  old  count,  the  peasantry  also 
attempted,  by  a  combination  of  their  powers,  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  their  iniquitous  burthens.  They  held  meetings 
in  vanous  parts  of  the  country,  from  each  of  which  they  sent 
two  deputies  to  a  place  of  assembly  in  a  central  spot.  The 
combination  was  discovered  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak. 
Count    Haoul,   Kichard'^s   uncle,   surrounded    and    seized   the 

'  William  of  Jumi^ges  (Lib.  viii.  c.36)  relates  that  he  did  not  marry  her 
till  after  the  birth  of  several  children,  with  whom  \Va<c  (Rom.  de  Hon, 
vv.  5402   5700)  agree«.      Diido  is  silent  on  the  subj.tt  of  (iunnor. 

I) 
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deputies  during  tlieir  deliberations,  caused  their  hands  and 
feet  to  be  cut  oft',  and  sent  tliein  to  their  several  villages  as 
living  warnings  to  all  similarly  disposed'. 

With  equal  success  an  insurrection  meditated  by  William, 
count  of  Hiesmes,  an  elder  son  of  Richard  I.  by  a  concubine, 
was  suppressed-.  In  this  instance,  too,  count  Ilaoul's  ener- 
getic conduct  prevented  a  yet  greater  evil  than  the  r)ne  already 
mentioned,  by  causing  the  rebel  to  be  seized  and  cast  into 
the  tower  of  Rouen  ;  from  which,  five  years  after,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  to  seek  his  bro- 
ther and  prince  at  the  chase,  throw  himself  at  his  feet  and 
pray  for  pardon,  llichard,  whose  proved  goodness  of  heart 
had  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Good,  received  him 
kindly,  bestowed  on  him  the  county  of  Eu,  together  with  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Leceline,  daughter  of  the  noble  Turketil ; 
from  which  union  descended  an  illustrious  race. 

The  young  count,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  by  closely  attaching  himself  to 
the  king  and  the  clergy,  a  policy  which  proved  so  successful, 
that,  through  his  influence  over  king  Robert,  he  became 
almost  the  ruler  of  France.  When  after  the  death  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  that  duchy  was  claimed  by  king  Robert, 
it  was  Richard,  who,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  sup]>licd  him 
the  means  of  seizing  it  (1003^).  Shortly  after  (1006)  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  and  the  emperor, 
Henry  IL,  against  Raldwin  \y  nf  Flanders,  and  tr>.»U  part 
in  the  siege  of  Valenciennes'. 

While  Richard  appears  as  the  chief  stay  of  the  new  Capetian 

'  \V.  (JL'ininet.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  The  Roman  de  Ron  is  liere  highly  interest- 
ing (see  vv.  .597;')  sqq.). 

^  In  99H,  according  to  the  Histoire  des  Grands  Officiers  de  la  Couronne  ; 
or  997,  accordinj?  to  M.  Le  Prevost,  Roman  de  Ron,  p.  313. 

•'  Rad.  (Jla))cri,  lib.  ii.  c.  H.  Hist.  Kpiscop.  Autisid.  ap.  Scriptt.  Rer. 
Franc,  x.  j).  171-  ^V.  (lemmet.  lib.  v.  c.  I.'i.  I'hron.  Ilnt;on.  Floriar.  lib.  i. 
p.  221.     Chron.  S.  Petri  Vivi  Senon.  il).  p.  211. 

**  Sij^cbert.  a.  loofi.     Ralderiri  I'hron.  Cimerac.  lib.  i.  cc.  33.  114. 
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dynasty  and  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
strengthen  his  relations  with  the  Northern  kingdoms.  The 
hand  of  his  sister  Emma  he  had  bestowed  on  king  ^thelred, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St.  Brice's  night  ^  did  not 
excite  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  retributive  expedi- 
tions against  England.  To  this  he  might  feel  the  less  dis- 
posed, as  the  Danish  pirates  had  not  always  spared  his 
shores-.  Nevertheless,  the  visit  of  the  Danish  king,  Svend 
Tveskiseg,  and  his  suite  to  Rouen,  was  received  by  the  count 
with  the  splendour  befitting  the  brilliancy  of  his  court. 
Richard  would  not  engage  in  a  war  against  the  consort  of  his 
sister,  and  saw  a  better  prospect  of  reward  for  his  exertions 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  interests  in  France.  However,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Danish  king's  promise  on  oath,  that  his  war- 
riors should  not  annoy  the  French  coasts,  he  granted  per- 
mission to  the  Danes  to  dispose  of  their  plunder  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  reception  and  entertainment  by  his 
subjects  of  wounded  Danes  '. 

In  a  war,  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Matilda,  a  sister 
of  Hichard,  who  had  been  married  to  Eudes  (Odo)  count  of 
Chartres,  on  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  town  of  Dreux, 
which  had  been  assigned  her  as  a  dowry,  Richard  resolved  on 
calh'ng  to  his  aid  two  Northern  chieftains,  who  had  accom- 
panied king  Svend  on  his  last  expedition  to  England :  one  of 
these  was  named  Lagman,  and  called  king  of  Sweden,  the  other 
Olaf,  called  king  of  Norway  ^     A  hundred  years  had  passed 

'  S^e  Fingland  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  1(35. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1000. 

•'*  W.  Cjemmet.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

-•  Comp.  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  17».  [Lagman  is  the 
name  of  an  oflice,  Angl.  lawman.  The  king  of  Sweden  at  this  time  was 
(Jlaf  Skotkonung.  Depping  and  Prevost  fRom.  de  Ron,  i.  p.  340)  er- 
roneously take  the  Olaf  here  mentioned  for  Olaf  Tryggvason,  not  reeol- 
lecting  that  he  wa«  slain  in  the  year  KKKJ.  (This  error  is  corrected  in  the 
Danish  translation.)  These  events  muht  have  taken  place  about  lOlii,  and 
Olaf,  the  future  saint,  did  not  attain  the  erown  till  loir>.      II'-  v^  ••^,  »noic- 

i>  2 
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since  duke  Rolf*  received  holy  baptism,  when  count  Richard 
and  his  brother  Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  prevailed  on 
king  Olaf,  son  of  Harald  Grsenski,  and  descendant  of  Harald 
Harfagri,  to  enter,  as  his  predecessor,  Olaf  Tr^ggvason,  had 
done  in  England,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  in  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  the  glorious  titles  of  saint  and  martyr. 
How  Ricliard  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  his  sister,  (|ueen 
^Ifgifu-Ennna,  and  her  sons,  when  a  fugitive  from  England, 
as  well  as  to  her  consort,  king  /Ethelred,  and  how,  through 
the  hand  of  Emma,  he  became  the  brother-in-law  of  the  great 
Anglo-Danish  sovereign,  has  been  already  related  '.  l^ichard'a 
friendly  relation  to  the  Danes  proved  also  of  service  to  the 
French,  a  proof  of  which  appears  in  the  restoration,  through 
his  influence,  to  her  husband,  count  Wido  of  Limoges,  of  the 
countess  Emma,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Danes  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont 
St.  Michel  ^ 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel  between  Ri- 
chard and  Endes  respecting  Dreux,  through  the  mediation  of 
king  Robert,  conformably  to  which  the  town  was  ceded  to  the 
latter,  but  the  surrounding  land,  together  with  Tillieres  (still 
a  frontier  place  of  Normandy),  was  adjudged  to  the  former, 
a  new  war  burst  out  between  these  if  not  kindred,  yet  closely 
connected  [>rincely  families.  A  vassal  of  count  Eudes,  a 
knight  named  Walter,  had  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Melun,  belonging  to  count  Hurchard  of  Corbeil  and 
Melun,  and  had  delivered  it  over  to  his  feudal  lord.  The 
king  commissioned  count  Richard  to  settle  the  dispute,  but 
Eudes  refused  to  appear  at  his  summons,  because  he  could 
be  judged    only   by   an    assembly   of   his    peers.     Hereupon 

over,  already  a  Christian,  having  l)een  baptized  in  his  infancy  by  his  rela- 
tive, king  Olaf  Try  ji^j^vason.  'I'he  chieftains  here  in  question  were  pro- 
bably two  petty  Scandinavian  potentates  from  Ireland. — T.] 

1   See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  180,  199. 

'^  Ademar.  Caban.  ap.  Boncpiet.  \.  p.  151. 
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Richard  with  his  Normans  laid  siege  to  Melun,  which  held  out 
for  some  time,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
well-directed  missiles  of  the  besiegers,  which  played  on  them 
both  by  day  and  night. 

Even  in  his  latter  years  Richard  appears  as  the  maintainer 
of  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and  the  avenger  of  injured 
friends.  His  daughter,  Adeliz,  was  married  to  count  Reinold 
of  Upper  Burgundy,  son  of  the  powerful  Otto  William,  the 
great  '  archcount^  on  both  sides  of  the  Jura.  By  treachery 
Hugh,  count  of  Chartres  and  bishop  of  Auxerre,  got  posses- 
sion of  Reinold's  person  (1024),  cast  him  into  strict  confine- 
ment, and  dismissed  with  insult  the  envoys  of  Richard,  who 
demanded  the  release  of  the  captive.  Richard  hereupon 
assembled  a  considerable  array,  the  command  of  which  he 
intrusted  to  his  son  of  like  name.  A  free  passage  to  Bur- 
gundy was  effected  by  amicable  negotiation,  by  which  the 
count  of  the  Vexin  acquired  many  considerable  villages  in 
Normandy.  But  a  brighter  glory  awaited  the  sacrifices  and 
subsequent  exertions  of  the  campaign.  The  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Mirmande  in  the  Alps  was  afterwards  numbered 
among  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  of  the  Normans ;  and 
bishop  Hugh,  seeing  further  resistance  vain,  cast  himself  with 
the  profoundest  humility  and  a  horse's  saddle  on  his  back, 
at  the  feet  of  the  youthful  victor,  and  made  vows  and  gave 
hostages  for  the  liberation  of  Reinold ' . 

Successfully  as  Richard  thus  strove  to  increase  the  strength 
and  consideration  of  his  dominion,  we  must  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledge that  much  of  its  most  preeminent  glory  consisted 
in  its  numerous  and  valiant  chivalry,  which,  even  without  the 
guidance  of  their  prince,  in  the  manner  of  their  forefathers, 
could  gain  brilliant  military  fame  and  rewards,  even  crowns 
more   precious   than  that  of  the  count  of   Rouen.     Amon^ 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  v.  c.  1(3,  says,  "  Milinandiun  seu  Milljiaudiun." 
Hen.  Huntend.  lib.  vi.  p.  762,  and  Rom.  dt-  Kou.  v  7140.  "  Mirmande." 
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these  Roger  of  Toesny,  son  of  Half,  of  the  race  of  Malaliulk  ', 
a  paternal  brother  of  Rolf,  is  the  first  to  be  named,  who  in 
Spain,  with  unsurpassed  valour,  but  unheard  of  cruelty,  fought 
against  the  Arabs,  and  o\)tained  the  hand  of  Stophania, 
daughter  of  the  count  Raymond  Rorrel  arid  the  widowed 
countess  of  Barcelona,  I^nnensede.  Of  this  Roger  contempo- 
rary writers  relate,  that  he  caused  his  Moorish  prisoners  to 
eat  their  fellow  Moslems,  after  they  had  been  slaughtered  like 
swine,  cut  into  pieces  and  boiled.  Hut  fortune  was  not  always 
favourable  to  him  ;  even  in  Barcelona  he  found  envicrs  and 
enemies  ;  and  count  Richard  felt  that  he  had  cause  to  call 
him  to  account  for  the  number  of  his  faithful  vassals  that  he 
had  sacrificed  to  his  ambition.  13ut  Roger,  nevertheless, 
became  reconciled  with  the  count,  before  whose  death  he 
returned  to  Nornuindy-. 

Attended  with  greater  results^  although  humbler  in  its 
beginning,  was  the  establishment  of  Radulf  or  Raoul  ^  another 
Norman,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem led  through  that  country  and  to  the  church  on  mount 
Gargano,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  the  highly 
venerated  patron  of  Normandy.  Here,  with  others  invited 
from  Normandy,  he  was  engaged  in  military  service  by  two 
native  knights,  Melo  di  Bari  and  Dattus,  and,  encouraged  by 
pope  Benedict  V  111.,  proceeded  against  Apulia,  where,  near 
Capua,  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Greeks,  but  were  after- 
wards defeated  by  Basilius,  and  many  of  them  sent  prisoners 
to  Constantinople.  This  event  afforded  occasion  to  the  mi- 
gration of  many  other  Normans  to  Naples,  whose  duke  ceded 
the  town  of  Aversa  to  the  Norman  Rainolf.  This  cession  was 
followed  by  greater  acquisitions,  the  beginning  and  extension 
of  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  Franco-Normans,  will  be 

'  See  Genealogy  No.  1.  at  the  end  of  the  voUiine. 

'^  Ademar.  Caban.  ap.  Bouquet,  .x.  p.  151.  Chron.  St.  Petri  Vivi  Senon. 
lb.  p.  223. 

•*  Ademar.  a.lOKi.  Rad.  Cilaher.  lih.  ni.  c.  i.C'Ihou,  S.  Petri  Senon.  lih.  i. 
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glanced  at  hereafter.  Here,  however,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  knight  attached  to  the  court  of 
duke  Richard,  who,  through  the  valour  and  might  with  which  he 
slew  a  wild  boar,  acquired  both  that  prince's  favour  and  many 
valiant  followers  \  but  his  greatest  fame  through  those  sons, 
whom  he  had  formed  after  his  own  model,  and  to  whom,  as 
meeds  of  valour,  no  less  prizes  were  awarded  than  Apulia, 
Calabria  and  Sicily.  Robert  Guiscard,  William  Iron-arm, 
and  Roger,  were  the  sons  of  this  fortunate  man.  Thus,  as 
Scandinavia  had,  a  century  before,  been  an  inexhaustible  re- 
ceptacle of  plunderers,  threatening  the  well-being  of  the 
several  European  states,  until  Normandy  afforded  a  home  to 
those  fierce  and  restless  spirits,  so  was  now  Normandy  itself 
in  a  similar  condition,  which  threatened  not  only  its  own 
prince,  and  all  the  more  flourishing  states,  but  most  of  all 
France,  with  the  greatest  perils.  Apulia  was  now  the  salva- 
tion of  Normandy,  Benevento  afterwards  saved  Apulia,  and, 
finally,  England  rescued  France  from  the  power  of  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Richard  died  (1026)  while  still  in  the  flower  of  life,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty  years  -  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  which  needed 
not  the  panegyrics  of  the  monks,  but  which  the  benevolent 
and  pious  disposition  of  the  prince  equally  merited  and  re- 
ceived. The  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  or  Fontenelle,  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  richly  endowed  it ;  he  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice 
at  Evreux,  and  his  wife,  Judith  ^,  that  at  Bernay.  Foreign 
churches  also  received  from  him  valuable  donations.  Monks 
from  mount  Sinai  came  annually  to  Rouen  to  fetch,  from 
liim  as  well   as  from   his  predecessors,   costly   j)re8ont.s.     To 

'  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  lib.  i.  c.  40. 

^  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  l()2ü.  'I'igernach,  a.  10'27,  where  lie  is  dehignated 
*'  rex  Francoruin." 

•♦  Monant.  Angl.  vi.  pp.  10(33,  1 107.  liou(juet,  x.  j».  •23.'».  Si-e  al««»  d'Aciierv, 
SjiicUeg.  i.  p.  46o. 
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the  monks  at  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  in  Jerusalem  he  gave 
a  huiiih'ed  pounds  in  gold,  and  aided  and  {)rotected  all  pious 
pilgrims  on  their  journey  thither'.      Seeing  the  end  of  his 
days  drawing  nigh,  lie  called  to  him  his  brother  Robert,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  the  Norman  barons,  at  Fecamp.    With 
their  counsel-,  he   conferred    Normandy  on  his    eldest    son, 
Richard,  and  the  county  of  lliesmes  on  Robert,  his  second 
son.     Both  these  were  his  children  by  Judith,  a  daughter  of 
Conan,  count  of  Brittany,  and  sister  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Geoffrey,  by  whose  ])i!grimage  to  Jerusalem  and  premature 
death  (1008),  the  guardianship  of  his  sons,  Alan  and  Endes, 
devolved  on  Richard,  who,  consequently,  ruled  over  that  pro- 
vince as  his  own\     In  two  other  sons  of  Richard,  the  old 
predilection  of  the  Norman  counts  for  the  clergy  manifested 
itself  in  their  choice  of  a  vocation ;  of  these,  William  died  a 
monk  at  Fecamp,  Mauger,  the  other,  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Rouen  ;  but  of  which  he  proved  so  little 
worthy,  that  his  deposition  became  a  matter  of  necessity.    Of 
Richard's  daughters,  one,  the  countess  of  J3urgundy,  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  another  was  married  to  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.     Manger,  and  also  a  second  William,  count  of 
Archies,  were  sons   by  a  second   wife   named    Papia,  whom 
Richard  espoused  after  the  death  of  Judith  in  1017^ 

RICHARD  III. 

The  reign  of  the  youthful  Richard  III.  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Ilis  Burgundian  campaign  had  afforded  ground  for  the 
most  favourable  hopes,  and  he  appears  to  have  flattered  him- 

1  Rad.  Glaber,  lib.  i.  c.  .'>. 

2  "  Consulta  sapientuin."  \V.  Gemmet.  lib.  v.  o.  17. 

•^  The  marriage  contract  of  Ricbard  and  Judith  is  preser%'ed  in  Martenc, 
Anccdot.  i.  p.  12'2,  and  in  extract  in  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  1S8.  She  founded  a 
cloister  at  Bernay  near  Lisieux,  concerning  which  there  is  a  charter  of 
Richard  II.  cited  in  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  235.  According  to  the  Gesta  C/ons. 
Andegav.  Ibid.  p.  25.'j,  Judith  had  been  already  married  and  was  a  widow. 

<  Access.  Rob.  (If  .Monte,  ap.  Srr.  Fr.  x.  p.  27^.  Ord.  Vitalis.  lib.  v.  4.'». 
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self  with  the  idea  that  the  kin^  of  France,  Kobert.  would 
give  him  to  wife  his  daughter,  Adele,  who  had  previously 
been  promised  to  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  '.  The  refractory 
spirit  of  his  brother  Robert  compelled  the  count  to  besiege 
him  in  his  town  of  Falaise ;  but  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  and  shortly  after  Richard  died  of  poison  2.  The 
general  suspicion  fell  upon  Robert,  as  the  perpetrator  or  in- 
stigator of  the  misdeed,  on  whom,  after  his  bro therms  death 
(Aug.  6,  1028),  the  government  of  the  state  devolved'. 
Richard  left  a  very  young  son,  named  Nicholas,  whom  we 
must  regard  as  illegitimate,  it  being  hardly  credible  that  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time  would  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
Richard's  lawful  marriage.  After  his  father's  death  he  was 
placed  in  a  monastery,  and  died  as  abbot  of  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen  in  1092.  Illegitimacy  would  have  been  no  bar  to  his 
pretensions  to  the  succession  of  his  father ;  but  the  cause  of 
his  exclusion  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  the  prin- 
ciple which,  setting  minors  aside,  called  the  next  relation  of 
mature  age  to  the  government  of  the  state. 

ROBERT  II. 

SURNAMED    THE    DEVIL. 

Robert  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  designated  by 
the  surname  of  "  The  Devil,"  which  was  bestowed  on  him 
in  an  age  when  that  name  was  not  wont  to  be  a  subject 
for  jesting.  At  the  outset  of  his  government  he  met  with 
considerable  opposition  through  and  on  the  part  of  his 
uncle,    the    archbishop    of   Rouen,  who   maintained    himself 

'  A  marriage  contract  of  January  1027  is  printed  in  d'Achery,  Spicileg. 
iii.  ]}.  300.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  270.  Richard  here  styles  himself  dux  ;  but  in  a 
charter  of  1024,  in  Monast.  Anj/l,  vi.  p.  1 108  :   Ricardus  filius  comes. 

2  W.  Gemmet,  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  Ademar  Caban.  p.  iGl.  The  year  of  Richard's 
death  cannot  be  1027,  as  his  successor,  Robert,  in  November  1032,  was  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Monast.  An^^l.  vi.  H)7  J 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  294. 
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against  him  witli  arms  in  Evreux,  .'iiid,  after  the  capture  of 
that  place,  Hed  to  the  king  of  France.  Against  WiUiain  of 
Bele.snie,  who  had  fortified  himself  in  Alenyon,  Robert  was 
more  successful,  that  noble  having  made  his  submission  in 
the  most  humiliating  manner,  bearing  a  saddle  on  his  back, 
and  barefooted;  whereupon  he  was  re-invested  with  his  town'. 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  a  son  of  Raoul,  count  of  Ivry,  a  step- 
brother of  count  Richard  I.,  also  ceased  from  the  resistance 
he  had  offered  to  his  authority,  and  laid  down  his  arms.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  king  of  France  had  given  his  daughter, 
Adele,  in  marriage  to  the  younger  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  who, 
feeling  elated  at  his  fortune,  drove  the  count  his  father,  the 
uncle  of  Robert,  from  his  country.  The  old  count  took 
refuge  in  Rouen,  where  ho  was  kindly  received  by  his  nephew, 
who  performed  the  part  of  his  avenger  both  willingly  and 
vigorously.  Robert's  cousin  also,  Alan  of  Brittany,  rose 
against  him,  over  whom  Robert  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
victory  in  Brittany,  but  which  is  liable  to  great  doubt,  as 
Alan  had  invaded  Avranches,  but  from  which  county  he  wa.s 
expelled  by  Neel  of  8t.  Sauveur  and  Auvrai-le-(»eant-. 

In  his  relations  with  the  king  of  France,  Robert  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers.  When,  on  the  death  of 
king  Robert  (I03I).  his  widow,  Constance,  strove  to  place 
her  son  Robert  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Henry,  her  first- 
born, the  latter  Hed  to  the  count  of  the  Normans  at  Fecamp. 
Robert  received  his  liege  lord  hospitably  and  honourably, 
assembled  his  forces  under  his  uncle  Mauger,  established  the 
king  in  his  realm,  and  compelled  his  brother  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  «lukedoiii  <>f  Burgundy.  Count  Robert  received, 
with  the  concurrence  of  count  Drogo  of  Mantes,  in  recom- 
pense for  his  services,  the  Vcxin  with  Pontoiso  and  Chaumont. 
< 'orbeil  was  granted  t^>  the  valiant  Mauger-^ 

'  W.  (iemmet.  lib.  vi.  c.  4,  and  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  7^91  sq. 

2  Il)i(l.  lil).  vi.  r.  s.  Roiu.  de  Rou,  vv.  7755  .v«/. 

'  Il)i(l.  lil).  vi.  e.  7.  Onl.  Vital,  p.  ()55.  Rom.  de  Rou,  \\\  TObb — 7752. 
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Less  fortunate  was  Robert  in  his  relations  with  England, 
as  has  been  already  related  ^  But  nothing  in  his  whole  career 
appears  more  striking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  completely 
characterizes  the  violent  religious  excitement  of  the  time, 
than  his  resolve,  in  the  company  of  a  few  knights,  among 
whom  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  English  king  ^thelred, 
Drogo  of  Mantes-,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  leaving 
his  duchy  to  his  illegitimate  son,  William,  of  tender  age.  and 
his  counsellors,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France  \ 
By  the  clergy,  who  were  the  cause  of  it,  Robert's  determina- 
tion was  loudly  extolled.  He  died,  on  his  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, at  Nice  in  Bithynia  (July  22,1035),  poisoned,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Raoul,  surnamed  Mouin^;  whereby  Normandy 
was  plunged  into  a  state  of  most  perilous  confusion. 

Robert's  violent  passions,  the  suspicion,  that  hung  over 
him,  of  fratricide,  his  penitence,  his  romantic  pilgrimage,  but, 
more  than  all,  his  renowned  son,  whom  a  concubine  at  Falaise 
had  borne  him,  have  made  him  a  subject  for  many  stories, 
the  appreciation  of  which  we  leave  to  the  historians  of  the 
country.  In  those  characteristics,  of  which  we  are  informed, 
his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  love  of  jest  and  merriment,  his 
sensuality,  condescension,  and  readiness  to  serve  his  friends ; 
above  all  his  somewhat  ostentatious  contempt  of  money  and 
possessions — in  all  this  the  model  of  a  Norman  hero  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  we  may  no  longer  linger  over  his  portrai- 
ture, and  will  merely  add,  that  the  best  panegyric  on  his 
reign  is,  that  the  country,  which  at  first  suffered  under  his 
many  wars  and  follies,  in  his  latter  years  again  stood  forth 
in  its  pristine  might '.  His  government  was  much  under  the 
guidance   of   ecclesiastics,   among   whom   Richard,   abbot    of 

'  See  Engl,  tinder  the  A.  S.  Kinj^s,  ii.  p.  217. 
^  lb.  p.  231.  •<  Rom.  de  Ron,  v.  8127. 

^  W.  Malm.  p.  295.  Chron.  Fontan.  Ap|).  il.  ap.  d'Achery,  Spicilcj^.  iii. 
p.  264,  edit.  4to. 
•'  Ibid.  c.  7. 
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Verdun,  is  particularly  distinguished'.  The  founding  of  a 
new  abbey,  that  of.  St.  Vigor  at  Cerisy  near  Bayeux,  by 
Robert  the  Devil,  ought  therefore  to  excite  no  sui'jjrise^.  To 
the  restoration  of  peace  among  his  vassals  the  emigrations  to 
Apulia  must  have  greatly  contributed,  which  relieved  the  land 
of  a  number  of  turbulent,  ambitious  spirits,  and,  by  placing 
them  in  a  career  of  glory,  exalted  the  fame  of  the  Normans, 
and  rendered  the  alliances  of  their  prince  of  greater  import- 
ance :  even  the  expeditions  of  individual  Normans  into  Spain 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  acquisition  of  glory  and  rich 
rewards  by  valiant  men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
narrow  home.  Among  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
remained  in  the  country  was  Serlo,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hauteville.  He  had  been  banished  by  duke  Robert, 
and  was  a  fugitive  in  Brittany,  when  that  prince  laid  siege  to 
TilHeres.  Deeply  vexed  at  the  prohibition  of  the  duke  to  his 
Normans  to  accept  the  challenge  of  a  French  knight,  he  ap- 
peared, unknow^n  to  his  countrymen,  with  closed  visor,  before 
the  champion.  He  overcame  his  fornn'dable  adversary,  and 
the  duke  was  soon  reconciled  with  so  valiant  and  noble  an 
adherent '^ 

WILLIAM  II. 

SURNAMED    THE    CONQUEROR. 

As  long  as  Robert's  return  was  expected,  the  Normans 
had  shown  themselves  obedient  to  the  count  (iilbert  of  Eu, 
son  of  Godfrey,  and  a  cousin  of  Robert,  by  an  illegitimate 
connection  of  Richard  1.»,  whom  Robert  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  state  and  guardian  of  his  young  son,  William. 
Hut  no  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  Robert's  death  spread 
abroad,  than  the  before-mentioned  Ralf  Mouin  attempted  to 

'  Huf^onis  Flavij^n.  Chron.  Verdnnense  in  Scr.  Rcr.  Vr.  xi.  p.  142. 
2  Charter  of  lOlVi  in  Monast.  Aiigl.  vi.  p.  1073. 

*  Gaufrid.  Malaterra,  lib.  i.  c.  38  sq. 

*  (iuil.  Pirtav.  vii.  2.     Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  (i.'iCi. 
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seize  on  the  government.  If  in  the  beginning  his  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful,  he — unless  it  was  another,  Ralf  of  Gassy 
(de  Waceio),  son  of  archbishop  Robert,  who  died  in  1036 — 
appears  shortly  after  to  have  attained  his  object.  At  Ralfs 
instigation,  count  Gilbert,  together  with  other  barons  related 
to  him,  also  Turold,  the  prince's  instructor,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  murderer ;  whereupon  Ralf,  supported  by  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  Norman  nobility,  was  appointed  to  the 
guardianship  of  William  ^  Still  was  the  opposition  of  many 
barons  to  the  pretensions  of  these  illegitimate  branches  of 
the  race  of  Rolf  far  from  ended,  and  still  less  the  anarchy 
engendered  by  the  never-ceasing  feuds  of  the  nobles  with 
each  other.  Roger  of  Toesny,  sprung,  as  before  related,  from 
the  noblest  Norman  race,  and  who  had  gained  the  most  re- 
nowned name  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  would  not  serve 
the  bastard.  W^iHiam  was  too  feeble  to  extort  obedience, 
but  Roger  of  Beaumont,  son  of  Humphrey  (de  Vetulis)  and 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Warwick-,  whose  father  had  suffered 
great  provocation  from  Roger,  slew  both  him  and  his  two 
sons  in  a  very  bloody  conflict.  Alan  V.  also,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  duke  Robert  had  appointed  one  of  the  guardians 
of  his  son,  was  poisoned  during  these  dissensions ;  and  this 
murder,  which  affected  the  Normans  indiscriminately,  was 
unjustly  attributed  to  his  youthful  ward^ 

William's  early  days  were  passed  amid  manifold  perils  and 
privations,  which  have  at  all  times  proved  themselves  the  best 
pchool  of  princes.  Walter,  his  maternal  uncle,  sometimes 
saved  him,  while  a  boy,  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
by  conveying  him  secretly  by  night  froni  the  princely  cham- 
ber, and  concealing  him  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  Osbern, 
son  of  Herfast  and  the  countess  Gunnor,  the  prince's  house 

'   W.  Gemraet.  lib.  i.  cc.  2,  4,  6.  -  Ibid.  cc.  .i,  4. 

*  Ord.  VitaliH,  9.  567.  Comp.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  r.  SA.  It  in  »jiid 
that  Alan  wan  poisoned  in  Brittany,  but  di«'d  in  Normandy  and  wis  hinird 
at  Fecamp. 
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steward,  wjis  murdered  in  the  apartment  of  the  latter'.  The 
country  was  in  a  condition  not  less  deplorable  than  that  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  murder  of  AVilliani  I.,  only 
that  it  now  appeared  stronger  against  external  foes.  Offensive 
warfare  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  ought  not  to  appear 
extraordinary  that,  while  their  countrymen  were  making 
brilliant  conquests  in  the  South,  they  did  not  more  efficiently 
support  the  a^thelings,  Eadward  and  zl^lfred,  the  sons  of 
Mnuna- ;  an  enterprise  which,  even  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  more  politic  than  grateful  to  the 
Normans,  as  a  friendly  relation  between  Danes  and  Nonnans 
had  outlived  even  the  Teutonic  tongue  of  the  latter. 

A  striking  proof  of  internal  weakness  was  not  long  want- 
ing. King  Henry  1.  of  France  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  humiliating  a  vassal,  whose  very  friendship  and  pro- 
tection seemed  dangerous  to  him,  by  demanding  from  the 
Norman  prince  the  demolition  of  the  castle  of  Tillieres. 
Gilbert  Crespin,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  castle  by 
duke  Robert,  resisted  this  demand,  with  which,  nevertheless, 
the  government  at  Rouen  resolved  to  comply,  and  to  join 
their  forces  with  the  kingX  ^or  the  j)urpose  of  delivering  into 
his  hand  the  key  of  their  country.  Gilbert  Crespin  was  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  king  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished, 
after  having  given  assurances  on  oath  that  it  should  not  be 
reconstructed  within  four  years.  But  he  very  soon  found 
occasion  for  a  war,  invaded  the  country  of  lliesmes,  and 
caused  Tillieres  to  be  fortified  anew-^  Falaise  also  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  being  lost,  when  Turstin,  surnamed  Goz,  the 
son  of  Ansfrid  the  Dane,  with  the  aid  of  the  royal  forces, 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  but  Ralf  of  Gassy,  hasten- 
ing to  its   relief  with   a   body   of  valiant    men,   put    him    to 

'  W.  (Jemmet.  lib,  vii.  c.  2.  "  ()sl>crnu8,  procurator  principalis  domus." 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  655.  •'  Normanniar  dainfer." 
2  See  Knj^l.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  225. 
•'  \V.  (iemuiet.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
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flight,   and    preserved    the    rock- built    town   to    its  youthful 
master  ^ . 

The  history  of  the  endless  feuds  of  the  Norman  barons 
among  themselves,  during  the  minority  of  William  the  Bastard, 
belongs  to  the  provincial  history  of  the  country.  Although 
it  may  present  to  us  the  illustrious  names  of  Montfort,  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  noble  races,  to  contemplate  whose  splen- 
dour in  its  first  forth-bursting  beams,  must  ever  afford  delight 
to  their  latest  posterity ;  yet  is  it  instructive  to  us  only  by 
showing:  how  the  Norman  nobility,  kept  remote  from  all  effe- 
minacy, and  passing  their  youth  in  the  use  of  arms,  never 
lost  the  character  of  a  warlike  class.  Of  greater  importance 
was  the  war  which  Guy,  the  second  son  of  Adelais,  or  Ahx, 
whom  her  brother,  Richard  III.,  had  married  to  Rainaud, 
count  of  Burgundy,  raised  against  AVilliam.  The  partisans 
of  the  latter  had  hoped  to  satisfy  count  Guy  by  the  grant  of 
Brionne-  and  Vernon;  but  notwithstanding  the  customary 
exclusion  of  the  female  line,  the  pretensions  of  the  nearest 
legitimate  descendant  found  powerful  support.  Nigel,  vis- 
count of  Coutances  ;  Ranulf,  viscount  of  Bayeux  ;  Hamon-aux 
Dents,  lord  of  Thorigny;  Grimoult  of  Le  Plessis,  and  other 
powerful  barons,  particularly  from  the  independent  territories 
of  the  Cotentin  and  Bessin,  declared  in  favour  of  Guy.  But 
king  Henry,  either  from  some  remaining  gratitude  towards 
the  Norman  princes,  or  from  a  desire  to  maintain  the  ac- 
knowledged right  of  succession,  or,  influenced  by  the  wise 
policy  of  not  suffering  the  Burgundian  house  to  become  too 
powerful,  united  his  warriors  with  those  of  Wjlliam.  At  Val- 
des-Duncs,  not  far  from  Caen,  the  armies  met  (1047)  and 
fought  with  all   the  fury  of  civil  strife  '.     'J'he  ki'ig  himself 

'   W.  (ierninet.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

2  Not  St.  Brieuc  (Uc'p.  (>ote8  du  Nord),  a«  W.  (icinmct.  (p.  27Ö)  Ikik  it. 

^  (iuil.  Piclav.  p.  170.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1047.  W.  (iemrnet.  lib.  vii.  r.  17. 
W.  Mfdrn.  p.  393.  The  Kom;m  d«-  Row.  v.  H74^  sqq.  \h  vi-ry  rircnin- 
Htantial  on  thi.H  battle. 
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was  uiiliorsed  by  a  knight  of  the  Cotentin,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt, and  won  a  decisive  victory.  Of  thirty  thousand  parti- 
san« of  Guy  a  third  part  is  said  to  have  fallen,  among  whom 
was  Ilamon.  Nigel  and  Ranulf  submitted  to  the  young 
count,  who  immediately  besieged  Guy  in  his  strong  castle  of 
lirionne,  which  was  protected  by  the  river  Risle.  After  a 
protracted  siege,  it  is  said  of  three  years'  duration,  Guy  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  mildly  treated  by  the  con- 
(jueror'  ;  but  finding  himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt in  Normandy,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  to  Burgund}', 
whence,  having  involved  himself  in  contests  with  his  elder 
brother,  the  reigning  count,  he  was  soon  expelled,  and  came 
to  an  uncertain  end-. 

William  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  requiting  the  king  for 
the  service  rendered  him,  and  of  acquiring  as  much  honour 
and  influence  as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers, lie  aided  the  French  monarch  against  the  poweiful 
Geoffrey  II.,  surnamed  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  displayed  in  this  campaiijn,  as  often  afterwards, 
an  almost  fool-hardy  bravery  that  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries,  which  manifested  itself  in  presents  of 
horses  and  knightly  equipments  from  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
dukes  of  Gascony,  the  counts  of  Auvergne  and  other  distant 
princes.  No  long  time,  however,  had  elapsed  before  Geoffrey 
sought  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans.  He  marched 
through  Le  Maine,  which  he  governed  under  the  young  count 
Hugh,  and  after  his  death,  as  administrator  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  son,  Heribert  II.,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  Norman  frontier  fortress  of  Alenron.  But  William  soon 
recovered  the  place,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  the  garrison, 
who  had  ventured,  by  beating  a  skin  hung  out  for  show,  to 

'  So  Gull.  Pictav.  j).  179.  According  to  Ord.  Vital,  p.  657.  (niy  lost 
his  castles  and  was  banished  as  an  enemy  to  the  country. 

'^  Guil.  Pictav.  (p.  Iso)  and  from  him  \V.  Malm  p.:i94.  Or<l.  Vital, 
p.  087. 
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deride  him  for  bein^  the  son  of  a  skinner's  daughter,  thereby 
proving  that  the  stain  of  his  birth,  although  overlooked  by 
the  nobility,  was  always  regarded  as  such  by  the  lower  class. 
William  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  recovering  the 
town,  but  entered  Le  Maine,  where  he  took  the  strong  town 
of  Domfront,  which  afterwards  remained  to  Normandy  ^ 

Previously  to  this  war,  for  the  commencement  of  which  his 
absence  from  Normandy  (1051)  had  probably  presented  an 
opportunity,  William  had  visited  king  Eadward  in  England. 
The  moment  chosen  for  this  visit,  immediately  after  Eadward' s 
rupture  with  the  family  of  Godwine  and  the  repudiation  of 
the  queen,  was  selected  by  William,  with  the  crafty  policy, 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  so  distinguished,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  his  imbecile  relative  to  make  promises  with  regard 
to  the  succession^.  Shortly  after,  William  concluded  a  mar- 
riage (1053)  with  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  V.,  count 
of  Flanders'^,  and  of  the  daughter  of  king  Robert,  who  had 
probably  been  affianced  to  count  Richard  III.,  an  alliance 
which  secured  him  against  hostilities  in  the  north  of  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  against  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the 
house  of  Godwine  over  the  court  of  Bruges.  The  canonical 
obstacles    which   existed  against   this   marriage,    and    which 


*  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  18.     G.  Pictav.  p.  187- 

*  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  251. 

3  Chron.  Turon.  a.  1053,  [where  a  wonderful  story  is  told  of  William's 
method  of  wooing  and  winning  his  bride:  "Then  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy," the  said  chronicle  informs  us,  '*  took  the  daughter  of  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  to  wife,  in  this  manner :  after  she  had  been  often  asked 
by  her  father  about  receiving  a  husband,  and  William  of  Nonnandy  had 
above  all  others  been  lauded  to  her  by  her  father,  who  had  for  a  long  time  had 
the  care  of  him,  she  answered,  that  she  would  never  receive  a  bastard  fur 
a  husband.  Having  heard  which,  duke  William,  with  a  few  com|)ani«)n»», 
secretly  hastens  to  Bruges,  where  the  maiden  aljode,  and,  as  she  was  re- 
turning from  church,  beats  and  chastises  her  with  fists,  heels,  and  spurs; 
and  so,  having  mounted  his  horse,  returns  with  his  companions  to  his 
country.  This  having  been  done,  the  maiden  grieving  lies  down  on  her 
bed,  when  her  father  coming,  mtcrrogates   and  demands   of  her    about 
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called  forth  a  paj)al  interdict,  were  removed,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  tedious  negotiations ;  tliey  are,  nevertheless,  renderecf 
memorable  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  monk  who  declared 
them  inviolable  was  afterwards  employed  by  William  as  his 
negotiator  and  mediator  at  the  papal  court',  and  became  so 
attached  to  that  prince's  interests  that,  at  length,  as  the 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  he  was  not  alone  the  oidy,  but  also  the 
all-sufficient,  ally,  which  William,  in  his  later  and  more  active 
days,  constantly  possessed.  On  the  ducal  pair  was  imposed  as 
an  atonement  the  founding  of  two  abbeys  and  four  ho.s{)itals  ; 
the  former,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  and  to  the  holy  Trinity, 
were  erected  in  the  city  of  Caen  ;  the  latter  at  Rouen,  Caen, 
Cherbourg  and  Bayeux. 

The  capture  of  Domfront  soon  gave  birth  to  new  quarrels. 
The  king  of  France  must  naturally  disapprove  of  such  vio- 
lence, which  might  also  afford  a  pretext  to  the  discontented 
vassals  of  the  Norman  chief  to  rise  up  against  him.  \V'illiani, 
his  paternal  uncle,  a  son  of  Richard  II.  and  Papia,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  evil-disposed  archbishop  Mauger,  had  been  by 

receiving  a  husband,  who  in  answer  says,  that  she  will  never  have  a  hus- 
band save  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  which  was  done." 

Phihp  Monskes,  in  his  chronicle,  tells  the  same  story.  According  to 
him,  Matilda  answered  to  her  father's  proposal  : 

••  La  demoiselle  vint  avant 

Si  leur  respondi  maintenant, 
*  J'aira  mious  estre  nonne  velee 

Que  jou  soie  k  bastart  don  nee.'  " 

The  talc,  with  a  variation,  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  Saga  of 
St.  Kadward,  where,  in  answer  to  the  duke's  proposal,  Matilda  says  : 
*' i^^rr  erlu  vallare,  er  hü  hyggr  at  ek,  komin  af  koni'mga  w\t,  munu  vilja 
giptaz  einum  bai>tharNe.*'  Thou  art  mad,  clown,  to  think  that  I,  spruutj 
from  kiuf/s,  uiN  mnrry  a  bastard.  Whereupon  William,  seizing  her  by 
the  hair,  felled  her  to  the  ground  and  trampled  her  under  foot,  etc.  Saga 
JatvarNar  Konungs  bins  Helga,  p.  12,  ed.  Copenh.  1852. — ^T.] 

I  Lanfranc  went  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  the  dispensation  during 
the  paj)acy  of  I^o  IX.,  whose  death  shortly  after  (.April  1().'S4)  probably 
withdrew  attention  from  the  object,  which  was  only  accomplished  »mder 
his  successor.  Nicholas  IL  (10.'i9-106L) 
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him  invested  with  the  county  of  Talou,  or  Tellau,  in  whicli, 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain,  he  fortified  the  castle  of 
Arques^.  This  turbulent  and  ambitious  man  had  deserted 
his  nephew  before  Domfront,  and  having  allied  himself  with 
other  powerful  barons,  and  even  with  the  king  of  France, 
declared  war  against  his  nephew,  while  he  was  in  the  Co- 
ten  tin.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  how  far  this  war  was 
in  connection  with  the  rebellions  of  other  Norman  barons ; 
yet  in  these  events  we  may  perceive  both  the  uncertain  sway 
as  well  as  the  sagacity  and  valour  of  duke  William.  The 
count  of  Arques  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate,  and 
ended  his  days  as  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  whose 
brother  Enguerrand,  count  of  Ponthieu,  had  fallen  at  the 
siege  of  Arques ;  while  Hugh  Bardolf  and  other  powerful 
barons,  to  the  great  humiliation  of  the  king,  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and,  bowed  under  the  weight  of  a  saddle  on  their 
backs,  submitted  to  the  victor-. 

But  there  still  remained  another  opponent  to  be  removed. 
The  archbishop  of  Rouen  had  supported  his  brother,  and 
William  availed  himself  of  this  war,  to  his  great  benefit,  by 
deposing  the  prelate  and  banishing  him  to  Mont  St.  Michel, 
with  the  approval  of  pope  Leo  IX.,  who,  shortly  before  his 
death,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Civitella  (1053),  was 
obliged  to  show  compliance  with  all  the  wishes  of  the  Nor- 
mans. A  choice,  alike  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  the 
interests  of  William,  was  made  of  Maurile  as  the  successor 
to  Mauger,  who,  sprung  from  a  noble  family  near  llhcims, 
had  at  Liege  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
was  afterwards  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  rich  abbey  of  IJal- 

'  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  184.  Chron.  Fontan.  lib.  i.  W.  (jennnot.  lih.  vii. 
c.  7.     Ord.  Vit.  p.  CoG. 

2  (iuil.  I*ictav.  p.  1 80.  W.  Malm.  p.  :}<)b.  W.  (Jcininct.  lib.  vii.  c.  7.. 
(^omp.  PrnvoHt,  Rom.  do  Ron,  v.  8C.'>:i  note'.  In  Malincsl)Uiy  the  iiaim- 
of  In^elram  or  Knjifuerrand  \h  vhau^vt]  to  Iscinbani. 
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berstadt ;  subsequently,  at  P\'canif>  and  Florence,  professed 
the  strictest  JJenedictine  rule,  and  thereby  opened  the  path 
to  ecclesiastical  dominion'. 

This  success  was  the  more  extraordinary  as,  during  the 
siege  of  Anjucs,  W^illiani  was  deserted  by  many  of  his  most 
powerful  vassals  One  of  these,  Guimond -,  delivered  his 
town  of  Moulins  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  acquisition  appeared 
of  such  importance  as  to  induce  him  to  commit  it  to  the 
hands  of  Guy,  count  of  Poitiers,  who,  through  his  sister 
Agnes,  was  brother-in-law  to  the  emperor  Henry  III.  The 
moment  appeared  favourable  to  the  French  magnates  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Norman  rule;  and  that  restless  foe  of  the 
Norman  name,  Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  assembled 
round  the  king  an  army  so  numerous,  from  Guienne,  Gascony, 
Burgundy,  and  other  provinces,  that  the  like  had  seldom  been 
seen  united  under  the  royal  standard.  The  king's  brothers, 
Endes  and  llainaud  of  Clennont,  with  the  body  of  troops  that 
had  been  raised  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  invaded 
the  county  of  Caux,  but  at  Mortemer  on  the  Eaulne  (1054) 
were  attacked  and  almost  totallv  annihilated  bv  the  Normans 
under  Robert,  count  of  Eu,  Hugh  of  Gournay,  Hugh  of 
Montfort,  NValter  Giffard,  William  Crespin,  who  on  that  day 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  military  renown,  which  was  des- 
tined shortly  after  to  shine  with  greater  brilliancy  beyond 
the  sea.  (luy  count  of  Ponthicu  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  greater  number  were  slaughtered  ;  the  renmant  with 
Eudes  saved  themselves  by  flight.  A\'illiam  was  bitterly  irri- 
tated at  the  escape  of  the  leader  of  the  royal  forces,  Ralf  of 
Mont  Desire,  by  the  connivance  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  who 
was  bound  to  him  by  personal  ol)ligations,  but  paid  for  his 
misdeed  with  the  loss  of  the  town  from  which  he  was  desig- 
nated, which  was  given  to  his  and  \\  illiam''s  relative,  \N'illiam 

'  AcUi  Archiep.  Rotlioin.  aj).  Mabillon,  Vet.  Analerta.  W.  Gcmmet. 
lil).  vii.  c.  24.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  56(5  sq. 

-  (Juil.  Pictav.  p.  Ififi.     Malmesbury  (p.  398)  calls  him  Walter. 
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of  Warenne^  With  the  consideration,  which  the  pohtic 
vassal  always  manifested  towards  his  suzerain,  and  with  the 
view,  by  a  sort  of  theatrical  surprise,  of  increasing  the  terror 
at  such  mournful  tidings,  and  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage, 
William  sent  Ralf  of  Toesny,  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  in  a  spectral  voice,  announced 
his  defeat  to  the  king,  and  commanded  him  to  send  carts  to 
Mortemer,  to  fetch  away  the  corpses  of  his  army.  Henry 
retired  to  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  across  which  he  was 
followed  by  the  Normans,  who  two  years  after,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  king,  including  a  liberation  of  prisoners, 
acquired  the  land  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  whereby  was 
probably  meant  only  the  small  territory  of  Passais,  the  capital 
of  which,  Domfront,  had  been  taken  at  an  earlier  period. 
William  thereupon  resolved  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  his 
territory  to  Ambrieres,  not  far  from  Mayenne,  and  there  to 
erect  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  bravado, 
he  announced  his  design  to  the  count  of  Anjou  forty  days 
before  its  commencement.  The  fortress  was  completed,  and 
the  combined  forces  of  the  count,  of  count  William  of  Poitiers, 
and  duke  Eudes  of  Brittany,  were  unable  to  capture  it. 
They  therefore  withdrew  when  duke  William  with  his  banner 
appeared  before  them,  and  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  placing  his  hands  between  those  of 
the  conqueror  and  swearing  fealty  to  him'-. 

But  this  victory  of  William's  had  only  new  wars  for  its 
consequences.  As  soon  as  fresh  forces  could  be  collected,  for 
which  purpose  some  years  seem  hardly  to  have  sufficed,  king 
Henry  joined  Geoffrey  Martel  in  an  invasion  secretly  planned 
of  Normandy,  in  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword 
the  county  of  Hiesmes,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance. 

'  Onl.  Vital.  \)\).  039,  658.  Huntingdon  relates  (a.  10.54)  that  "Rad- 
ulpluiH  cainerariu«,  princeps  exercitus  Francorum,"  fell  at  Mortemer. 

2  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  187  (Maseren,  pp.  61.  62).  W.  (jeminct.  lib.  vii.  er.  18, 
24.     Rorn.  de  Ron,  vv.  09^9  "'77. 
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'I'lioy  were  already  boastincr  that  they  would  inarch  through 
Normandy  undinturbed  as  far  a.s  the  coast  and  then  abandon 
it,  when  they  reached  the  Dive,  which  a  part  of  the  nnal 
army  crossed  at  a  ford.  Here  William,  availing  himself  of 
the  moment  when  the  flood  from  the  sea  prevented  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  from  crossing,  attacked  those  that  had 
passed  over,  and  massacred  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
The  astounded  monarch  fled  together  with  the  count  of  An- 
jou.  Neither  of  them  saw  Normandy  again,  both  dying  shortly 
after  (!()()()),  wlieri  that  country  enjoyed  some  respite  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  A  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  the 
restoration  of  Tillieres  to  William,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  king  many  years  before,  and  the  destruction  of  which  had 
been  attempted  by  the  latter  through  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  of  Iketeuil,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  brave  William, 
son  of  the  deceased  seneschal  Osbern,  whose  valour  had 
already  been  proved  at  the  taking  of  Domfront.  Tillieres 
was  again  granted  to  the  brave  and  trusty  Gilbert  Crespin. 
in  whose  family  it  long  continued'. 

William  now  made  an  important  acquisition  in  the  county 
of  Le  Maine,  whose  prince,  Heribert,  wearied  with  the  supe- 
riority of  the  counts  of  Anjou,  which  had  long  weighed  heavily 
on  him  and  his  predecessors,  sought  an  alliance  with  AVilliam, 
to  which  the  latter  readily  assented,  and  confinned  by  the 
betrothment  of  his  young  daughter.  Heribert  died  prema- 
tuiely  (1062)  and  before  the  intended  marriage,  but  recom- 
mended his  subjects  voluntarily  to  swear  allegiance  to  duke 
AN'illiam,  whom  he  appointed  his  heir,  in  order  not  to  be 
compelled  by  force  to  obey  a  sterner  command.  One  party, 
however,  which  had  attached  itself  to  Walter,  surnamed  the 
Old,  son  of  Urogo,  count  of  Mantes,  Pontoisc,  and  Chaumont, 
and  nephew  of  king  Eadward  the  Confessor,  who  had  married 
Biota,  thr  paternal  aunt  <>f  Heribert,  opposed  tlio  hist  wish  of 

'  De  Noluli  (icncre  Cnspinonim,  p.  .'S.!. 
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that  prince.  William  was  sufficiently  penetrating  to  feel  re- 
luctant to  obtain  a  province,  the  possession  of  which  he 
earnestly  coveted,  by  means  of  a  destructive  campaign  ;  by 
inroads,  therefore,  on  a  small  scale,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  strong  castles,  one  by  one,  and  at  length  reduced  Walter 
— who  never  received  the  aid  promised  him  by  the  nephews 
and  successors  of  Geoffrey  Martel — to  surrender  his  strong 
city  of  Le  Mans.  He  and  his  wife  were  conducted  to  Falaise, 
where  they  shortly  after  died  of  poison^,  by  which  in  those 
times  so  many  individuals  perished.  Thus  did  Wilham  gain 
— as  he  afterwards  gained  England — partly  by  inheritance, 
partly  by  conquest,  the  territory  of  Le  Maine,  after  having 
repossessed  himself  of  Le  Mans,  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  Rolf.  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Heribert,  he  be- 
trothed to  his  son  Robert,  and  sent  her  for  further  education 
to  Fecamp,  where  she  shortly  after  died.  The  capture  of 
Le  Mans  was  followed  by  that  of  Mayenne.  This  city,  strong 
by  its  position  on  steep  rocks,  and  by  a  rapid  river,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  fortified  by  strong  walls,  was,  after  all  the 
enginery  of  war  had  been  applied  in  vain,  at  length  reduced 
by  fire  cast  into  it.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  the  be- 
siegers burst  the  gates,  and  streamed  into  the  place,  where 
they  found  a  rich  booty  in  horses,  arms,  and  other  valuable 
effects. 

Thus  was  a  vital  wish  of  the  house  of  Rolf  attained — the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  a  possession  which, 
through  its  favourable  position  with  regard  to  Brittany,  j)ro- 
mised,  at  no  distant  period,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
valiant  Normans  the  command  over  northern  and  western 
France.  But  the  fact  that  Le  Maine  now,  (as  little  as  Brittany 
in  other  times,)  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  oon<|uerurH  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  proves  to  us  that  national  feelings,  both 
of  aversion  and   predilection,  remained   [»owcrfnl  enough   in 

•  (iuW.  Pictav.  |i.  iHf).  Otrl.  Vit.il.  pp.  »h;,  .,,vj. 
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Fnance,  long  after  the  estiiblishnient  of  the  several  iniini- 
grants,  not  to  be  permanently  (|iiolle(i  either  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  clergy',  which  here  also  had  been  in  full  activity  for 
the  Normans,  nor  even  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 

The  last  considerable  campaign  undertaken  by  William 
before  his  expedition  to  England  was  against  Hrittan\',  the 
duke  of  which,  Conan  11.,  a  son  of  that  Alan  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  Norman  poison,  in  alliance  with  the  count  of  Anjou, 
had  raised  pretensions  to  Normandy,  or  perhaps,  what  seems 
more  i)robable,  \va«?  only  desirous  of  protecting  himself  against 
^^^illiam^s  claims  on  IJrittany.  This  prince,  who  had  ventured, 
at  a  most  unpropitious  moment,  to  molest  William  with  his 
legal  claims,  died  suddenly.  On  him  were  found  poisoned 
gloves,  near  him  a  poisoned  drinking  horn  ;  and  even  the 
Norman  writers  do  not  attempt  to  clear  A\ilham  of  the  sus- 
picion of  being  privy  to  this  misdeed^. 

At  this  period  occurred  Harold's  visit  to  Rouen,  whence 
he  accompanied  William  in  his  campaign  against  the  Bretons. 
With  reference  both  to  his  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
as  well  as  to  his  acts  in  France,  we  are  now  no  strangers  to 
the  character  of  William,  ^^'e  have  seen  him  powerful  and, 
in  the  highest  degree,  crafty,  shrinking  from  no  crime  that 
could  serve  his  ambition,  hated  alike  by  his  allies  and  vassals, 
whose  opposition  only  served  to  steel  anew  his  demoniacal 
powers.  The  accounts  of  him,  which  have  reached  our 
times,  we  get  only  through  Normans,  or  members  of  cloisters 
favoured  by  him  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  scarcely  does  any  other 
character  leave  behind  it  so  strongly  the  impression  of  an  evil 
spirit,  appointed  by  the  all-wise  Governor  of  the  world  for  the 
attainment  of  grand  objects,  as  this  son  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
whose  wonderful  energy  and  extraordinary  sagacity — for  both 

'  For  the  flif^ht  of  the  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  (iiTvasms,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Rhcims,  to  duke  WiUiam,  sec  Actus  Pontificum  Cenomunn.  ap. 
Mal)illon,  V^et.  Analect.  iii.  p.  306. 

'  W.  (Icinmct.  hb.  vii.  r.  ,33. 
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of  these  are  the  conditions  of  that  which  in  great  even+s  leads 
to  success — brought  him  to  that  point,  that  subject  and  king, 
lay  and  clerical,  virtue  and  vice,  obeyed  him,  so  as  to  render 
him  the  mightiest  ruler  of  his  age  ^ . 


We  will  now  cast  a  transient  glance  on  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  Scandinavians, 
while  the  Northmen,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  became 
blended  with  the  nation  that  had  received  them  in  its  bosom. 

In  Denmark  Gorm,  and  in  Norw^ay  Harald  Härfagri  had 
raised  themselves  to  sole  and  absolute  dominion.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Harald,  the  son  of  Gorm,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  duke  Richard :  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  throne  by  his  son,  Svend,  surnamed  Tveskiseg,  and  slain 
by  the  viking- chieftain,  Palnatoki.  During  Harald's  abso- 
lute sway  in  Norway,  the  malcontents  and  vanquished  emi- 
grated in  multitudes,  some  to  the  present  Swedish  provinces 
on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  others  to  the  new  and  thriving 
commonwealth  in  Iceland,  while  others  prosecuted  a  life  of 
piracy  on  the  northern  seas,  or  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  and  France.  But  they  now  encountered  ob- 
stacles which  diminished  both  their  hopes  and  their  resources. 
The  king  of  Norway  maintained  a  considerable  fleet,  and  when 
he  had  subjugated  the  Orkneys,  the  vikings  had  but  a  con- 
tracted field  of  action.  In  France  and  England  they  found 
colonics  of  their  countrymen,  but  who,  having  adopted  Christ- 
ianity, had  neither  the  inclination  to  resume  a  roving  life,  nor 
to  receive  adventurers  who  had  no  native  home.  Hakon  Jarl 
and  Eric  were  the  last  vikings  of  any  note  ;  but  when  old 

•  What  follows  is  not  from  Lappenberj^,  l)iit  ih  added  from  "  Norinan- 
nernes  Sotoge  Ofi;  deres  NedsaittelHe  i  Frankri^,  etc.  af  (}.  IJ.  Dcppinj^. 
Med.  adskilliKe  Forandringer  oversat  af  N.  M.  reterHcn.  Kölu'nlwivn." 
It  iH  ho|)ed  that  it  will  be  deemed  suffiricnily  intcreHlinn  to  deserve  a  place 
in  the  volume. — T. 
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luibits  and  antiquated  customs  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ex- 
ploded for  ever,  we  sometimes  see  them  suddenly  and  for  a 
moment  receive,  as  it  were,  a  new  life;  and  thus  in  the  North, 
in  the  tenth  century,  a  republic  of  vikings  arose,  which  called 
into  remembrance  the  most  daring  and  formidable  expeditions 
of  the  Northmen.  A  man,  whose  lively  imagination  had 
formed  to  itself  the  beau  ideal  of  a  viking,  Palnatoki,  was  the 
founder  of  such  a  commonwealth  in  Jomsburg  as  might  serve 
for  a  model  to  all  future  vikings.  No  one  was  admitted  to  be 
a  member  of  this  community  who  had  not  distinguished  him- 
self by  exploits  on  the  sea  ;  neither  riches,  friendship,  nor 
kinship  gave  any  claim  ;  no  woman  might  abide  in  the  town ; 
every  Jomsburger  pledged  himself  by  oath  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  comrade  as  a  brother's.  The  booty  was  in  com- 
mon, was  exposed  to  public  sale,  and  the  money  it  produced 
divided  into  equal  parts'.  This  fraternity  continued  for  some 
time,  but  could  not  maintain  the  old  Northern  manners  and 
usages,  which  time  itself  had  changed. 

The  kings  of  the  North  had  begun  to  hold  brilliant  courts ; 
their  connection  with  England  gave  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, industry,  and  arts ;  the  peasants,  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  independent  jarls,  again  breathed  freely,  and  cultivated 
their  lands  to  more  advantage  ;  the  great  body  of  the  people 
assumed  gentler  manners ;  the  Christian  missionaries,  who 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  moment  for  the  conversion  of 
those  heathens,  who  had  inflicted  so  much  injury  on  the 
clergy,  were  no  longer  driven  away  as  previously  ;  people 
listened  to  them,  although  at  first  with  reluctance ;  conver- 
sions proceeded  slowly,  but  went  on  increasing,  and  the  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  those  overbearing  men,  who  had 
battled  with  the  elements,  and  despised  their  own  divinities, 
bowed  their  necks  under  the  ponderous  yoke  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

Iceland  was  peopled,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  hurry.     Freedom, 

*  .lomsvikin^asafja,  c.  24,  ap.  Fornmanna  Sogur,  xi.  Kjob.  1828. 
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which  had  been  driven  from  Norway,  there  found  an  asylum  ; 
but  the  equality,  which  had  sprung  from  common  misfortune, 
soon  vanished.  Those  who  carried  with  them  to  the  island 
wealth  or  talents,  or  by  daring  and  good  fortune  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  vikings,  soon  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  the  other  emigrants,  and  became  their  lords.  Many  of 
these  bore  renowned  names  that  inspired  the  others  with 
respect,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  leaders. 
Such  families,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  new  commonwealth 
could  not  forget  the  pride  of  birth,  composed  the  aristocracy 
of  the  island,  introduced  an  oligarchic  constitution,  and  in- 
jured the  republic  by  seeking  marks  of  favour  from  the  court 
of  Norway.  They  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance  of  the  noble 
exploits  of  their  forefathers,  and  encouraged  the  skalds  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  them.  It  was,  moreover,  grateful  to 
every  Icelander  both  to  hear  and  to  sing  the  songs  that  had 
delighted  him  in  his  childhood  and  honoured  his  countrymen. 
While  in  Europe  scholars  were  striving  to  regenerate  the 
classic  poetry  in  a  dead  language,  and  in  the  monasteries  were 
heaping  up  insipid  monkish  legends,  the  simple,  natural  under- 
standing and  lively  imagination  of  the  Icelanders  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  narrative  composition  and  poesy,  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue,  such  as  had  not  till  then  been  in  the  North  :  there 
arose  an  Icelandic  literature,  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  infonnation  respecting  the  Northern  vikings.  Neither 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate,  nor  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  nor  the  poverty  of  the  islanders  themselves  could  quell 
this  general  enthusiasm;  a  phenomenon  that  will  never  appear 
again. 

A  century  after  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  flie  Icelanders' 
thirst  after  adventures  led  them  to  a  continent  of  whoso 
existence  they  had  not  the  shghtcst  presentiment :  they 
discovered  and  peopled  (»reonland,  whither  new  irn*irrationH 
pnj<;ecdcd  from  Norway".      At  the  present   day  scarcely  tho 

'  Sec  WormHkjold  om  (irrinlanelH,  Vinlami«  o^  noglc  flerc  af  Korfjrdicnr 
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poorest  European  would  exchange  with  a  Greenlander;  but 
tlie  Scandinavians  were  inured  to  the  most  rigorous  cHmatc, 
and  proof  against  hardships  and  want ;  they  could  live  every- 
where where  they  could  see  the  ocean ;  they  related  or  listened 
to  sagas,  and  composed  verses,  in  Iceland,  and  with  the  same 
hilarity  they  i)assed  over  to  the  icy  shores  of  Greenland. 

Christianity  at  length  struck  root  over  all  the  North.  Cnut 
in  Denmark  and  Olaf  in  Norway  gained  by  their  zeal  in  its 
propagation  the  surname  bestowed  on  them  by  the  clergy  of 
saint.  In  Iceland  Christianity  was  solenndy  adopted  in  the 
general  assembly  or  Altinr^^  only  with  the  reservation,  that 
they  might  continue  to  eat  horseflesh  and  expose  their  chil- 
dren'. Evervwhere  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected; 
the  bishops  gained  great  influence,  and  the  priests  preached 
against  piracy,  and  created  a  more  pious  feeling.  But  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  accompanied  by  the  thraldom  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  clergy  ren- 
dered themselves  the  lords  of  the  peasantry,  which  previously, 
as  a  free  and  respected  class,  had  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  North.  The  agricultural  population  fell  into  contempt, 
when  the  military  began  to  form  an  hereditary  order,  and  the 
court  followers  appropriated  to  themselves  all  fiefs  and  dig- 
nities. To  escape  from  oppression,  many  peasants  siiw  no 
other  course  than  to  place  themselves  and  their  children 
under  the  protection  of  a  potent  noble,  or  of  the  church  •.  At 
a  remoter  period  the  kings  themselves  could  not  rule  an  ari- 
stocracy that  was  grown  too  powerful,  without,  as  the  kings 
of  France,  raising  the  burgher  class  as  a  counterpoise. 

Rugircdness  of  manners  gradually  ilisappeared,  culture  more 

kjendte  I^andos  forinccntlige  Holi^frcndc,  in  part  x.  of  Skaml.  Lit.  S.  Skr. ; 
J>clirü(lcr  om  Skandinavernes  fordna  upptiickfrrsor  till  Nord-Aiiurika.  in 
part  i.  of  Svea. 

'  Finni  Johannaci  Hist.  FatIcs.  Islandia*.  (Hcunskringla,  in  St.  Olaf 's 
Saffa,  c.  56.) 

*  See  on  this  sii])jccl  Vedel  Simonsens  Danskc  Adels  og  Ridderstand." 

Hist.  p.  |HI  ftqq. 
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and  more  gained  ground,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nation's 
strength  was  impaired.  Torn  by  internal  dissensions,  Iceland 
was  subjugated  by  the  Norwegian  kings.  The  old  popular 
poetry  was  silenced,  and,  instead  of  Icelandic  sagas,  Latin 
legends  came  into  vogue.  The  Faroes  and  Greenland  shared 
the  same  fate.  Instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  piracy, 
men  rather  bestowed  their  possessions  on  churches  and  con- 
vents ;  and  the  Northmen,  who  once  had  been  so  formidable 
to  other  nations,  became  now,  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  them  \ 
With  the  zeal  which  usually  animates  those  who  adopt  a  new 
religion,  all  old  customs  were  exploded.  In  Roeskilde,  under 
king  Cnut,  there  arose  a  sort  of  fraternity,  whose  object  was 
to  make  war  on  all  pirates.  Its  members  seized  on  ships 
belonging  to  others,  giving  to  the  owners  as  an  indemnity  an 
eighth  of  the  booty  ;  before  they  went  on  board  they  took  the 
sacrament ;  they  lived  soberly,  exposed  themselves  to  great 
hardships,  and  had  no  superfluous  followers ;  when  in  want  of 
money,  they  had  recourse  to  a  loan,  either  voluntary  or  forced, 
from  the  citizens,  whom,  on  their  return,  they  requited  with 
half  the  booty.  To  the  Christians  found  on  board  the  cap- 
tured vessels  they  gave  liberty,  clothed  them  and  sent  them 
home.  All  Seeland  shared  in  this  undertaking,  through 
which,  according  to  Saxo  Grammaticus'^,  eight  hundred  vik- 
ing ships  were  destroyed.  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be 
imagined  than  that  exhibited  in  the  North,  as  described  in 
the  sagas  during  the  time  of  heathenism,  and  as  Adam  of 
Bremen  found  it.  "  After  the  adoption  of  Christianity,'^  says 
that  church  historian,  "  these  people  have  learnt  to  love  peace 

'  On  the  profrress  of  civilization  in  the  North,  see  Nycriips  Hist.  Stat. 
Skildring  af  Danm.  oj^  Norge,  1^^^^  D.  also  Lindhs  Undcrsökninj,'  oin 
Folkmängden  i  Sverige  fore  Digerdöden,  i  Vitt.  Hist,  och  Ant.  Akad. 
Hand].  1  l^c  D.  Stokh.  1822. 

'^  Lib.  xiv.  lie  adds:  '*  Hie  piraticae  ciillus,  Roskildiji'  ca-ptiis,  ab  urbiH 
premio  etiain  ad  a^^restcH  inanavit,  ab  omni  fere  Sialandi.T  paifo  «ubsidia 
inutuatuH.  .  .  .  Prinmin  tenuis,  mafj;na  breviter  incrcmcnta  contraxit;  ned 
neque  ante  redditam  ffrriH  paroin  ulla  ex  parte  remiHcior  fnil." 
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and  gentler  manners,  and  to  be  content  with  their  lunnblo 
condition  ;  they  now  dissipate  what  they  before  collected, 
and  collect  what  they  before  despised.  Instead  of  addicting 
themselves  to  scandalous  magical  arts,  they  now,  like  the 
apostles,  acknowledge  only  the  crucified  Jesus.  They  now 
observe  the  greatest  temperance,  and  love  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others  abstemiousness  and  modesty.  They  hold  priests 
and  churches  in  such  respect,  that  those  who  every  day,  after 
having  heard  mass,  do  not  go  to  the  offering,  are  not  con- 
sidered good  Christians.  Those  who  before  were  barbarians 
now  pay  tithes,^'  etc.  *' These  exemplary  manners,"  adds  the 
good  canon,  "  are  obscured  only,  according  to  what  1  have 
heard,  by  the  avarice  of  the  clergy." 

Arnold  of  Lübeck  speaks  also  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  manners  of  the  Danes.  *'  Now/^  says  he  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Helmold's  chronicle',  ''now  the  Danes  resemble 
other  people  in  dress  and  weapons.  Formerly  they  were  clad 
as  sailors,  because  of  their  humour  to  dwell  on  the  sea ;  now 
we  see  them  in  furs,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  The  annual 
fishery  off  Scania  supplies  them  with  a  considerable  revenue ; 
merchants  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  bring  them 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  herrings,  which  are  caught  in 
great  number.  On  their  rich  pastures  they  keep  excellent 
horses,  and  are  distinguished  for  fighting  on  horseback  and 
by  sea.  They  have  also  made  progress  in  the  liberal  arts  ; 
the  nobles  send  their  sons  to  Paris  for  education,  not  only  for 
ecclesiastical  offices,  but  also  for  secular  employments."" 

This  chronicler  makes  no  mention  of  the  common  people ; 
but  we  have  sufficient  testimony  to  show  that  they  were 
reduced  to  serfdom  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  feudal  yoke  pressed  on  the  agricultural 
class,  and  bereaved  it  of  all  freedom  and  public  spirit. 

But   as  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  still  retained    their 

'  Lil).  iii.  c. .'). 
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thirst  for  adventures,  a  number  of  them  found  the  way  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  served  in  the  body  guard  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  after  their  forefathers  had  for  so  long  a 
period  ravaged  the  Western  empire  ^ 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy  cared  httle  about  their 
northern  native  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  on 
their  part,  almost  forgot  their  fugitive  kinsmen,  who  had 
gained  for  themselves  another  home.  But  of  some  of  these 
heroes  the  names  outlived  this  oblivion  :  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  it  was  remembered  with  pride,  that  Hasting,  Björn 
Ironside,  and  Rolf  were  Northmen,  and  the  deeds  of  the  first 
Norman  duke  were  sometimes  to  be  found,  with  those  of  the 
most  renowned  Northern  heroes,  represented  on  the  hangings 
in  the  chieftain^s  hall-. 

To  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  vikings  England  was  ex- 
posed much  longer  than  France,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous islands  which  there  aiforded  them  an  almost  unassailable 
retreat.  In  the  tenth  century  king  Eadgar  began  to  clear 
his  kingdom  of  the  vikings,  by  sailing  with  his  fleet  twice  a 
year  round  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
piratical  ships  that  plundered  along  the  coasts.  He  subju- 
gated the  Norwegian  jarl  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the 
Northmen  had  settled  at  an  early  period,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  runic  inscriptions  found  in  that  island-'.  For  the  purpose 
of  acting  with  the  greater  vigour  against  the  Norwegians  in 
the  Orkneys,  Eadgar  called  the  Danes  to  his  aid ;  but  they, 

•  Under  the  name  of  Vaeringer  or  Varaeger,  according  to  Cedreni 
Chron. — Erichsen,  de  vet.  septentrionaliiim  imprimis  Islandorum  pere- 
grinationibus.  (See  Suhm,  Hist,  af  Danm,  2'*"  1).  pp.91  «vy.  Anm.  a.) 

2  F*or  this  the  author  adduces  as  an  authority  *  Nikulas  I^ikara-saga', 
but  he  could  hardly  have  cited  anything  worse  than  this  altogether  fabu- 
lous saga. — Petersen. 

3  S|>eaking  of  the  runic  inscriptions  in  Man.  Mr.  Worsaae  (from  Prof. 
Munch)  ob8e^^'e8,  that  the  rune  "l^,  which  in  most  inHcri|)tionH  signifies  o, 
must  in  these  always  he  read  a^  h.  Ihmcs  mid  Norwegians  in  Kmjlantl, 
Scotland  and  Irflond. — T. 
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wlio  were  as  piratical  as  the  Norwegians,  plundered  his  king- 
dom, after  their  expeditions  against  the  other  vikings.  His 
successor,  i^thelred,  endeavoured,  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
money,  to  get  rid  of  these  inconvenient  allies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  we  find  Norwegian 
vikings  plundering  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

On  the  Scottish  and  Irish  islands  colonies  of  the  vikings 
continued  for  some  time  to  maintain  their  independence. 
On  the  coast  of  Ireland  they  possessed  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick  and  Cork.  At  Dublin  resided  the  principal  king  of 
the  Northmen  ;  Waterford  had  also  its  kings.  These  colo- 
nies, that  sometimes  made  war  on  each  other,  and  at  others 
combined  together  against  the  Irish  or  the  English,  preserved 
their  warlike  spirit,  by  which,  although  possessing  only  a  few 
ports  and  a  small  portion  of  the  interior,  they  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  for  some  centuries.  Christianity  hatl 
encompassed  them  on  every  side,  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
they  adopted  it  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  kings,  themselves  of  Norman  extraction, 
were  powerful  enough  to  attack  the  old  viking  states  in 
Ireland,  and  to  subjugate  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  the  other 
ports,  which  the  Northmen  had  either  conquered  or  created. 
The  Norman  race  did  not  mingle  here  so  speedily  as  elsewhere 
with  the  other  nations  :  English,  Irish,  and  Northmen  formed 
three  distinct  races;  and  we  have  a  document  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  twelve  men  are 
nominated  from  each  nation,  to  ascertain  what  lands  and 
possessions  belonged  to  the  church  in  Limerick'  ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  mention  occurs  of  two  nations  only,  Irish  and 
English  ;  the  Ostmen  or  Northmen  having  disappeared.  The 
Scandinavian  state  in  the  Orkneys  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
l.uitl  ceased  at  the  same  time.  The  last  king,  Harald,  died 
in  L200.    About  two  hundred  years  previously,  the  Norwegian 

'  WarfTUS  «le  llilu'inia  tt  .\ntic|iiitntihus  ejus.  I>ond.  1C3S.  c.  24. 
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king  Olaf,  landed  at  the  Orkneys  with  soldiers  and  mission- 
aries, to  compel  the  king  to  allow  himself  to  be  baptized. 
The  astonished  Sigurd  vainly  assured  him  that  he  was  quite 
content  with  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  Olaf  threatened  to 
take  his  isles,  if  he  did  not  adopt  Christianity  and  allow  the 
missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Sigurd  yielded  to  neces- 
sity and  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized,  and  chapels  imme- 
diately rose  on  the  barren  rocks  that  were  washed  by  the 
foamy  billows ;  habits  became  somewhat  softened,  although 
they  still  retained  much  of  the  Scandinavian  ruggedness. 
But  by  degrees  the  sea-rovers  of  the  Orkneys  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  and  to  constitute  a  distinct  people.  On  the 
Hebrides  there  were  some  petty  jarls,  who  preserved  their 
independence  for  two  or  three  centuries  later  ;  but  when  the 
great  Anglo-Norman  vassals  acquired  those  islands,  the  pos- 
terity of  the  ancient  chieftains  sank  into  humble  sub-tenants, 
and  disappeared  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  Norse  tongue  was  preserved  in  some  of  the  isles  long 
after  the  dominion  of  the  vikings  had  ceased.  In  the  Orkneys 
Norse  was  spoken  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  it  was  still  a  living  tongue  in  four  parishes ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth,  it  became  extinct,  and  only  remains  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
isles  ' .  The  islanders  are  said  to  have  tales  which  are  easily 
understood  by  the  Icelanders.  Names  of  towns  and  villages 
in  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part  old  Norse,  which  has 
left  traces  of  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 


Rolf  and  his   companions  were   like  those   meteors  which 
traverse  the  air  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  in  vanishing 

'  Barry*»   llihtory  of  ihe  Orkney  Islands.   Lond.  IhOO.     llibbcrl'8  dc- 
scrijitiun  of  the  .Shetland  iHlandH.  Kdinb.  \HZl. 
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leave  behind  them  long  streams  of  firewhieh  the  eye  gazes  on 
with  amazement.  The  Northmen  who  settled  in  Neustria 
gradually  became  lost  among  the  French,  a  mixture  of  Gauls 
and  Romans,  Franks  and  Burgundians,  West  (ioths  and  Sa- 
racens, friends  and  foes,  barbarians  and  civilized  nations. 
Ten  sorts  of  language,  and  with  them,  perhaps,  as  many 
forms  of  government  were  lost  amid  this  mass  of  peoples. 
French  and  foreigners  have  visited  Normandy  in  search  of 
some  traces  of  the  old  Scandinavian  colonies,  or  at  least  of 
some  testimonial  of  their  long  sojourn  there,  and  one  or  other 
memorial  characteristic  of  this  daring  people.  All  have  ad- 
mired the  prosperity  of  the  province,  to  which  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  its  manufactures  and  commerce  have  contributed; 
but  vainly  have  they  sought  for  the  original  Northmen  in  the 
present  inhabitants  :  with  the  exception  of  some  faint  re- 
semblances',  they  have  met  with  nothing  Norsk.  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  appeared  to  them  either  French  or  of 
a  later  time.  Wc  will  now  take  a  view  of  Normandy,  and 
consider  its  monuments,  customs,  language,  poetry,  chronicles, 
and  charters  ;  even  if  we  do  not  discover  many  traces  of  the 
Northmen,  we  shall,  iievertheless,  become  acquainted  with 
the  civilization,  whose  beneficent  hand  has  obliterated  all 
traces  of  barbarism. 

In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the  Hebrides  and  the 
north  of  Scotland,  are  yet  to  be  found  vestiges  of  ancient 
fortifications,  for  the  greater  number  so  situated  as  to  protect 
the  landing  places,  and  which  are  there  called  Danish  forts, 
duns  or  burghs,  just  as  the  Icelanders  call  the  old  enclosures 
formed  of  stones,  which  they  now  use  for  sheep-cots -',  borpir. 

'  Sefe  Estrups  Bemaprkninger  paa  en  Reise  i  Normandiet.  Kjobenh.  1821. 
This  writer  adduces  as  resemblances  the  general  use  of  beer,  wliich  in 
Normandy  continued  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  cntt^^ntion  paid  to  the 
l)rcc(hng  of  horses ;  the  liead-gear  in  the  Pays  de  (\'m.x,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Icelandic  women,  and,  finally,  sundry  words  of  Northern  origin. 

-  The  author's  "  tours  roniqties,  qui  servent  maintenant  de  granges'* 
must  be  a  mistake. — Petersen. 
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In  the  Orkneys  they  call  them  wart-  or  ivardhills.  There  are 
whole  rows  of  such  towers,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  ditch.  The  old  fort  of  Snaburgh  on  the  isle  of  Unst  was 
surrounded  by  two  ditches,  one  of  which  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  Round  some  of  these  forts  similar  small  buildings  were 
erected,  in  which  the  islanders  probably  took  refuge,  when 
the  watchmen  gave  a  signal  that  a  viking  fleet  was  approach- 
ing ^  The  number  of  villages  and  single  dwellings  on  these 
islands,  which  are  still  called  burghs,  render  it  probable  that 
formerly  there  were  many  more  of  such  forts.  Some  of  these 
ancient  structures  are  built  in  a  singular  manner ;  they  are 
circular,  and  have  also  a  circular  court,  round  which  there  is 
a  wall,  which  with  the  outer  wall  forms  an  enclosed  circular 
space ;  this  is  again  divided  into  small  spaces  or  galleries,  one 
of  which  is  sometimes  placed  above  another.  These  spaces 
are  exceedii^ly  narrow,  and  the  galleries  very  low  ;  the  outer 
wall  sometimes  inclines  inwards.  A  low  and  narrow  entrance, 
which  may  easily  be  closed  with  a  heavy  stone,  was  the  only 
ingress  to  these  extraordinary  fastnesses,  to  which  the  people 
probably  fled,  with  their  cattle  and  provisions,  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy -. 

'  Edraonstone's  Descript.  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Edinb.  1808. — Ency- 
cloptedia  Britannica,  vii.  voce  Duns. 

2  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  and  voyage  to  the  Hebrides.  [On  such 
towers  Mr.  Worsaae  observes:  "The  numerous  round  towers  or  castles 
of  loose  flag  stones  laid  together,  which  are  often  built  on  islands  in  ;ikes, 
and  which  are  called  by  many  *  Danish  Burghs,'  are  of  Pictish  or  Celtic 
origin.  They  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  old  fortresses  in  the 
Scandinavian  North.  .  .  .The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Norwegians 
availed  themselves  of  these  buildings  after  their  conquests  and  settlements 
in  these  districts."  {Ut  supra  p.  23.3.)  "  An  ancient  Celtic  tower,  which 
tradition  decidedly  states  to  have  been  occupied  by  Norwegians,  lie«  on 
the  little  island  of  Mousa  (the  ancient  Mosey.)  The  tower  is  fortunately 
the  best  preserved  one  of  the  kind  in  the  British  islands.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  between  forty  and  fifty  feet,  like  an  immense  and  |)erfi'ctly  round 
stone  pillar,  but  bulging  out  towards  the  middle.  Its  appearance  from, 
without  is  (juite  plain,  and  no  other  o|)ening  can  be  perceived  in  tlic  wall 
tiiau  the  cntranci'  door,   which   rvrt»   originally  was  ho  low  that   it   was 
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No  remains  of  any  such  monuments  are  to  be  found  in 
Normanciy,  not  even  in  Denmark  or  Norway,  from  whence 
the  Normans  came ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  proved  that  these 
fortresses  are  the  works  of  Northern  vikings.  This  opinion 
is  founded  merely  on  a  popular  tradition  in  Scotland ;  but 
supposing  them  to  be  the  works  of  vikings,  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  that  similar  works  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  for  piracy  ceased  in  France  nearly  two  centuries 
earlier  than  in  Scotland,  where,  moreover,  the  ancient  monu- 
ments built  on  the  rocks  must  remain  much  longer  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  were  liable  to  constant  changes 
and  improvements. 

Remains  of  ancient  encampments  are,  however,  found  along 
the  Norman  coasts  and  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  from  others.  The  vikings, 
too,  may  occasionally  have  availed  themselves  of  the  old  Ro- 
man encampments.  The  only  military  work  that  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  is  the  intrenchment 
called  Haguedike  on  the  north-western  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cotentin.  The  extensive  circumference  of  this  camp  con- 
tains grave-mounds  and  remains  of  towers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea. 

We  must  not  look  for  the  fine  arts  among  the  Noilhern 
vikings.  A  |>eople  whose  life  was  spent  in  destroying  could 
have  but  little  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  had  not  even 
money  of  their  own  ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  coins  of  the 

necessary  to  creep  throuffh  it.  .  .  .The  entire  tower  is  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  consists  of  two  concentric  stone  walls,  the  innermost  of 
which  encloses  an  open  space  of  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  two  con- 
centric walls  are  each  five  feet  thick,  and  stand  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 
from  each  other.  The  small  space  between  them  fonned  the  habitable 
part  of  the  tower.  From  the  open  yard  we  ascend  a  stone  staircase,  and 
before  we  reach  the  top,  seven  divisions  or  stories  are  passed,  separated  by 
larpje  flag  stones,  which  form  a  ceiling  for  one  story  and  a  floor  for  the 
next.  In  the  different  compartments,  which  (|uite  encircle  the  tower,  are 
small  square  openings  or  air-holes,  one  above  the  other,  and  looking  out 
into  the  inner  yard."  lb.  pp.  234.  2:^5.— T.] 
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first  Norman  dukes.  Clumsy  dwellings  and  strong  and  mas- 
sive forts  are  all  the  buildings  they  knew  how  to  raise.  As 
heathens,  they  probably,  like  the  Gauls,  held  their  worship  in 
the  open  air  or  under  the  shade  of  aged  oaks,  before  vast 
blocks  of  stone,  either  upright  or  set  one  on  another.  Many 
of  this  description  are  still  found  in  the  Norths  It  is  not 
known  whether  some  of  these  stone  masses  in  Normandy  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen. 

After  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Normans  found 
great  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  reputation  they  were  in 
as  destroyers,  although  they  caused  an  incredible  number  of 
churches  and  chapels ^  to  be  erected.  The  abbot  of  Saint 
Benignus  at  Dijon,  who,  in  the  year  1001,  was  invited  by  the 
duke  of  Normandy  to  reform  the  degenerate  abbey  of  Fecamp, 
refused  to  come,  because  he  had  heard  say  that  the  Normans 
were  rugged  and  savage,  and  more  accustomed  to  demolish 
churches  than  to  build  them,  and  rather  laid  waste  than 
gathered  and  preserved -^  They  became,  however,  so  greatly 
changed,  that  there  were  none  in  France  who  so  zealously 
built  churches  and  cloisters  as  they.  By  indulgences  their 
clergy  encouraged  all  faithful  souls  to  contribute  to  the  cost ; 
they  even  established  conveyance  fraternities  for  the  erection 
of  churches  ;  people  took  the  sacrament,  reconciled  themselves 
with  their  enemies,  and  united  for  this  object,  choosing  a 
chief  or  king,  under  whose  direction  they  drew  carts  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Probably  there  were 
also  fraternities  of  masons^. 

There  is  scarcely  any  church  dating  from  the  tenth  century 

'  'ITiorlacius,  Bemaerkninger  over  de  i  Danmark  endnii  tilvaerende 
Hedenolds-Hüje  og  Stensaetninger.  Skaiid.  Lit.  S.  Skr.  1809. 

2  "  UnuH(jui8que  u|)timatum  certiibat  in  pracdio  huo  ecclesias  a'dificaro, 
et  monachob,  qui  pro  se  Deum  orarent,  rebus  suis  locupletare."  VV.  (Join- 
met.  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 

^  "Templa  Bubvertere,  non  acdificarc  nolitos  esse."  (iallia  ('hrihtiaua,  u. 

*  See  letter  of  archbishop  Hugo  of  I  lif).  ap.  HcHsin.  Concilia  Rothom. 
Prov,  p.  29. 
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that  does  not  widely  deviate  from  the  Jlonian  style  of  build- 
ing, which  was  universal  throughout  France.  Even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  both  buildings  and  sculpture  were  in  a  very 
barbarous  style  ;  as  proofs  of  which  may  be  cited,  the  little 
church  at  St.  Julian,  and  the  so  called  Clerk's  chamber  and 
tower  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Rouen ^  But 
about  this  time  ideas  began  to  dilate,  sculpture  became  more 
j>erfect,  and  a  beginning  was  now  made  with  those  bold  struc- 
tures in  the  so-called  Gothic  style,  which,  adorned  and  im- 
pioved,  still  excite  our  admiration.  "  If  wo  are  poor  in 
monuments  of  the  tenth  century/'  says  the  Norman  author 
of  an  inteiesting  work  on  the  architecture  of  the  middle  age"^, 
*'  our  country  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  richest  in 
the  world  in  structures  of  the  eleventh.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  Valognes,  no  one  can  travel  half 
a  mile  without  meeting  with  such.  The  stone  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  three  towns  is  easy  to  work  on,  and 
can  without  difficulty  be  used  in  sculpture,  which  favourable 
circumstance  sufficiently  shows  why  these  places  are  richer  in 
monuments  than  other  parts.''  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  De  Caumont  for  descriptions  of  churches  of  that 
period,  as  well  as  for  the  successive  development  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  Normandy.  This  style  in  the  meantime  became 
prevalent  in  the  religious  architecture  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  without  its  being  yet  known  for  certain  whence  it 
came.  The  Normans  neither  invented  it  nor  introduced  it 
into  France ;  but  they  adupted  it  at  an  early  period. 

The  fortresses  erected  by  them  in  England  were  distin- 
guished by  a  tower  of  several  stories  (the  donjon  or  keep) ; 
this  was  jdaced  either  at  the  end  of  the  works  or  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  them\      We  know  not  whether  the 

'  La  Quoricre,  Descript.  Historitjuc  des  raaisons  dc  Rouen  les  plus 
icinarcjuablos.   Paris  IK21.  8^*^. 

2  He  Caumont,  Kssai  snr  rArchitccturp  reli^ieuse  du  moyen  age,  |wir- 
tiruliorcmcnt  en  Normandic.  dxen  I82r>,  with  plates. 

•'   Rocs.  Cyrlop.  ,irt.  '  Norman  Arrhitorturo.' 
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first  castles  built  by  the  Normans  in  France  had  also  this 
characteristic.  Of  that  inhabited  by  the  first  dukes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fecamp  there  is  not  a  trace  remaining ; 
even  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  hardly  known.  These 
dukes  dwelt  also  in  the  ancient  Juliobona,  now  Lillebonne, 
where  they  probably  converted  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
structures  into  a  place  of  residence.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
ruins  still  remaining  are  not  older  than  the  Conqueror's  time, 
consisting  of  the  great  quadrangular  building  which  we  see  in 
the  south-west,  and  which  is  now  roofless. 

Not  far  from  Lillebonne  lies  the  old  castle  of  Tancarville, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Harcourt,  who  trace  their 
origin  from  one  of  the  Danish  chieftains  that  accompanied 
Rolf ;  but  this  castle  is  not  from  the  earliest  Norman  times. 
In  general,  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  any  thing  Scandina- 
vian among  the  old  monuments  of  Normandv. 

Notwithstanding  the  conversion  of  Rolf,  the  clergy  had  not 
at  first  so  much  influence  in  Normandy  as  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  France.  The  Scandinavians  were  in  fact  of  too 
warlike  a  spirit.  In  the  first  century  after  their  settlement, 
no  synod  was  held  in  Normandy,  nor  did  the  Norman  bishops 
attend  those  that  were  held  elsewhere'.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  the  clergy  of  Norman  origin  and  the  French. 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  a  monk  of  St.  Evroult,  complains, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
church  were  bestowed  on  Norman  priests. 

The  clergy  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wo 
have  already  seen  that  they  had  no  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
first  dukes  ;  but  if  their  acquisition  of  power  proceeded  slowly, 
it  was  by  so  nuich  the  surer  and  more  lastmg.  They  eventu- 
ally became  masters  over  the  rugged,  warlike  spirit  of  the 
converted  nation.      In  a  synod  held  at  Rouen  it  was  resolved, 

'  "Tum  quod  hi«  necdum  assueti  essent  duces  noHtri,  turn  ne  forsitan 
ppincopi,  (|uoniin  Humina  erat  apud  principein  auctorita«,  noniiiliil  advcr- 
HUK  poliiici  rc^iminib  rutionem  liac  (jcraMoiK  niolirnitiir."  I).  H(•H^ill. 
Concil.  Rothoin.  I'rov.  p.  35. 
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that  priests,  instead  of  doing  homage  to  the  secular  lords  of 
whom  they  held  fiefs,  nhould  only  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity  ; 
but  which  decision  was  afterwards  annulled  by  the  resolute 
^^'i!liaI^  the  Conqueror,  when  ho  commanded  the  bishops  to 
do  him  homage '. 

Hy  appealing  to  the  holy  see  the  clergy  gradually  contrived 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  civil  judicature,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  celebrate  as  a  victory  the  edict  whereby, 
in  the  year  llöO,  they  were  withdrawn  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion-, except  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes -^  In  many  synods 
and  councils  the  prelates  renewed  the  prohibition  for  the 
priests  to  obey  the  citations  of  secular  magistrates'* ;  bishops, 
abbots,  and  chapters,  were  the  only  judges  over  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  church  •'.  Excommunications  launched  forth 
warned  the  secular  law  not  to  interfere  with  that  which  con- 
cerned the  priestly  caste.  The  law  or  custom  known  as  the 
cri  de  Haro  bound  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  good  order ;  the  clergy  withdrew 
themselves  from  this  custom'';  but,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented tithes  as  a  law  prescribed  by  the  Gospel".     A  multi- 

'  Houard,  Anc.  Lois  des  Fran^ais  conservees  dans  les  Coutumes  An- 
glaises.  Rouen  17(3(3,  i.  p.  117. 

2  *'  Monachi  responderc,  se  non  posse,  quia  meminissent  soli  apostolicae 
sedi  subditos  fore,  et  post  suo  abbati."  Notic.  Excommunic.  latae  in  GuiU 
lelm.  Rothom.  Kpisc.  a.  1089,  in  t.  xi.  Gallia  Christ. 

3  *'  Kodem  fere  anno  liberata  est  ecclesia  Normanniap  a  longo  servitutis 
jugo,  quo  premebatur,  edictumque  fuit,  ne  in  posterum  a  secularibus 
apprehendi  possent  clerici,  nisi,"  etc,  Gallia  Christ,  ii.  p.  52.  Neustria 
Pia,  p.  99. 

4  See  Ecclesiasticac  libertatis  in  Normannia  leges  in  *  Neustria  Pia,' 

p.  29. 

^  •'  Concessimus  archiepiscopo  omnia  placita  et  omnem  justitiain  placi- 
torum."  Charter  confinned  by  king  John  in  1200.  Neuslria  Pia. — "Om- 
nia i)lacita  de  omnibus  querelis  hominum  suorum,  de  incendio  scilicet,  de 

murtro  et  de  rapto in  abbatis  curia  teneantur."    Charter  of  Hen.  I. 

of  llOH.  Ciallia  Christiana,  xi. 

^  See  Cone.  ap.  S.  Mariam  de  Prato.   lb.  p.  171. 

7  Introd.  to  a  charter  of  donation  to  the  church  of  See«,  a.  1060,  (iall. 
Christ,  ii.  p.  151 . 
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tilde  of  sei*fs  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  whole  lite  in 
labouring  for  monasteries  and  churches ;  from  all  sides  these 
pious  foundations  were  enriched  at  the  cost  of  the  well-being 
of  families  and  of  the  public. 

Many  councils  and  synods  renewed  the  prohibition  for 
priests  to  have  concubines,  and  to  place  their  sons  in  their 
own  churches  ^ .  At  the  same  time,  when  a  provincial  assem- 
bly at  Rouen  (in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century)  was 
urging  on  the  clergy  the  duty  of  chastity,  the  mistresses  of 
the  priests  were  exhibiting  the  most  shameless  luxury,  and 
the  priests  had  many  children,  who  relieved  their  fathers  in 
their  functions,  or,  more  correctly,  appropriated  them  to 
themselves,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  believers-.  The  pre- 
lates even  accepted  money  to  shut  their  eyes  to  this  abuse  ^. 
At  the  synod  of  Rouen  in  1119,  archbishop  Geoffrey  severely 
upbraided  the  priests  in  the  assembly  for  their  dissolute 
course  of  Hfe ;  but  their  murmuring  soon  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  more  exasperated  than  touched  by  his 
representations :  one  of  the  priests  even  stood  up  and  an- 
swered the  prelate  with  bitterness.  The  bishop  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  whereupon  the  meeting 
became  so  stormy  that  one  of  the  presiding  prelates  ordered 
his  servants  to  enter,  who  dispersed  it  with  their  staves. 
The  priests'  concubines  now  raised  a  riot  among  the  towns- 
folk ;  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  ran  in  a  body  to  storm  the 
church,  but  were  driven  back ;  and  with  this  scene  of  outrage 
the  synod  terminated'*.  Many  times  it  was  found  necessary 
to  reform  chapters  and  monasteries,  in  consequence  of  the 

'   See  Bessin,  Concil.  Rothom.  Prov.  Rouen  1717.  folio. 
2  Bessin,  Ohserv.  in  Cone.  Rotliom. 

*  *'  Jam  illud  obsecro,  quale  est  quod  in  pleris^jue  dicece.'^ibus  rectore« 
parochianorura  ex  certo  et  conducto  cum  suis  jjrsrlatiH  pretio  passim  ct  pub- 
lice  concubinas  tenent."  Nie.  de  Clemengis,  Do  cornipto  Kcclcsia*  Statu, 
cited  by  Bessin,  p.  7  J. 

*  "  Et  Hancta  HynoduR  in  debacchationem  et  ludibrium  convorHa  e»t." 
Ord.  Viuli«,  pp.  h66,  «07. 
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dissolute  manners  that  had  found  entrance  among  them.  The 
prelates  themselves  set  a  scandalous  example,  and  few  pro- 
vinces have  had  so  many  profligate  bishops  as  Normandy  ; 
the  arclibishops  of  Rouen,  Robert  and  Mauger,  and  bishop 
Odo  of  IJayeux,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  priests  of  loose 
morals.  The  pope  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
bishop  Foulon  of  Avranches,  because  he  had  cliildrcn  in  all 
directions'. 

The  monasteries  were  sometimes  a  scene  of  frightful  dis- 
orders. A  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  to  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  gives  a  detailed  descri])tion  of  one  of  these  profli- 
gate fraternities-.  The  abbey  of  Grestain  was  in  bad  repute 
throughout  the  country :  the  monks  asserted  that  they  could 
perform  miracles,  and  publicly  announced  that  the  ice-cold 
water  of  their  abbey  could  restore  all  the  diseased  who  plunged 
into  it  seven  times.  A  poor  woman,  who  was  simple  enough 
to  believe  them,  died  of  cold  under  their  hands.  Dissipation, 
hatred,  and  sanguinary  vengeance  polluted  the  abbey  ;  many 
of  the  monks  bore  scars  of  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted 
on  each  other  with  knives  ;  the  cook  was  nmrdered  by  one  of 
the  brotherhood,  whom  he  had  upbraided  with  paying  secret 
visits  to  his  wife.  The  purveyor  of  the  abbey,  in  a  drunken 
lit,  attacked  and  stabbed  with  his  knife  two  of  the  monks 
and  was  killed  by  them.  The  bishoj)  prayed  for  a  speedy 
reform  of  this  profligate  cloister.  ANhcn  the  archbishop, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  in  1073,  would  celebrate  mass  in 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  the  monks  dragged 
him  from  the  altar,  rang  the  alarm-bell,  armed  the  populace, 
and  pursued  the  prelate,  whom  they  would  probably  have 
sacrificed  in  their  frenzy,  if  the  vicomte  had  not  protected 
liini  with  an  armed  force  '. 

'  "  Ki  cum  filios  liabeat  iindecumque.  K|)it>t.  Innoc."  ap.  BeHsin,  I  one. 
Rothom.  Prov.  j).  308. 

'^  Epist.  xxxii.  Armilphi  Lrxov.  Kpisi*.  in  IVihlioth.  Patrum.  xii..  iind  in 
Neustria  l*ia,  art.  *  Grcstanum 

•*  Cliron.  Cadomcnsc  aj).  BfsMiii  (one.  Rothuin.  l*rov.  p.  <)3. 
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Excommunications,  a  weapon  at  that  time  the  mere  dan- 
gerous as  being  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
clergy,  were  grossly  abused.  Chapters  were  seen  excommu- 
nicating their  bishops,  and  prelates  barons,  in  quarrels  alto- 
gether secular.  There  is  a  very  frank  declaration  of  a  count 
of  Auges,  in  which  he  says,  that  he  is  tired  of  hearing  himself 
every  Sunday  excommunicated  from  the  pulpit ;  and  hopes 
that  the  monks  will  behave  themselves  better ;  if  not,  that  he 
will  do  them  all  the  injury  in  his  powert 

Disorder  and  infamy  pervaded  all  classes.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  dancing  in  churches  and  churchyards"^. 
The  pope  authorized  the  chapter  of  Rouen  to  consecrate  the 
cathedral  anew,  after  it  had  been  desecrated  by  sanguinary 
quarrels,  or  still  more  scandalous  excesses  \  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  duke  Robert  II.  there  was  an  overseer  of  the  prosti- 
tutes (gardien  des  courtisans)  in  the  "  bordel"  at  Rouen : 
Baudry,  the  duke's  chief  forester  and  marshal,  had  the  ap- 
pointment'*.  Violences  and  oppressions  depopulated  the 
country ;  the  ecclesiastical  laws  could  alone  keep  them  in 
check.     The  peace  of  God  was  established,  which  forbade  all 

'  "  Nolo  amplius  ferre  sententiam  excommunicationis,  quae  proinde 
super  me  singulis  dominicis  diebus  datur,''  etc.  Gallia  Christ,  xi.  p.  294. 

2  "  Prohibeant  sacerdotes,  sub  poena  excommunicationis,  choreas  induci 
in  coemeterio  vel  in  ecclesiis."  Praecepta  Antiqua  aj).  Bessin,  p.  50.  At 
the  synod  of  Bayeux,  a.  1370,  it  was  also  forbidden  :  **  Ne  de  caetero  fie- 
rent  ludi  vocati  Calmali  seu  Carmari  Gallice,  quod  nonnulli  iniquitatis 
fiUi  et  perditionis  alumni  bonum  matrimonii  per  vias  indirectas  impedire 
satagentes  soliti  sunt  exercere."  lb.  p.  243. 

3  "Alexander  Papae,  praedecessori  nostro,  expositum  fuerat,  quod  ple- 
rumque  contingeret  ecclesiam  praedictam,  quae  in  loco  civit.ilis  Rotliomag. 
magis  populoso  consistat,  et  in  qua  nonaginta  missae  celebrari  consueve- 
nint,  sanguinis  vel  seminis  effusione  ex  concursu  pollui  gentium  diversa- 
rum."  lb.  p.  91. 

'*  "  Praedictus  Baldricus custos  meretricum  m  hipanari  i\v  Kotho- 

mago,  et  marenralhis  meus."  Ixjtter  of  duke  Robert  II.,  cited  under  art. 
'CuHtos  Meretricum,'  in  t.  ii.  of  the  (»lossarium  Manuale  «f  Adelung. 
Halle  177.1.  The  ('hartrier  de«  ,\rrh('v»''r|m'M  de  Konen  makes  mention  of 
exactirmx  raised  hi/  Ihr  barons  mi  Ihr  finhlir  hnusrs.    Ilouard.  i.  p.  If). 
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attacks  on  the  inhabitants,  with  the  object  of  slaying  or 
plundering  them,  from  Wednesday  evening  till  Monday  morn- 
ing, also  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  on  the  fast-days  before  Ascen- 
sion-day, under  pain  of  excommunication,  fifty  years'  penance, 
and  banishment.  Solemn  maledictions  were  pronounced  on 
those  who  broke  this  peace,  and  blessings  on  those  who  kept 
it  inviolate.  Three  or  four  times  councils  in  Normandy  pro- 
claimed this  peace  of  God'.  On  the  last  occasion,  in  the 
year  1096,  the  festivals  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  apostles 
were  added  to  the  other  days  named  for  the  observance  of 
this  peace.  This  council,  at  the  same  time,  enjoined  all 
males,  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  twelfth  year,  to 
declare  on  oath  that  they  would  observe  this  law. 

Tn  the  first  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  duchy, 
we  find  in  Normandy  but  few  traces  of  popular  superstitions, 
at  least  of  such  local  superstitions  as  the  French  ])rovinces  at 
that  time  abounded  in,  and  which  dated  chietlv  from  the  davs 
of  paganism  ;  for  the  Normans  knew  nothing  of  the  old 
state  of  the  country,  and  had  forgotten  their  own  native 
land. 

Although  the  clergy  but  too  often  set  bad  examples  to  the 
people,  it  was,  nevertheless,  they  who  provided  for  their  in- 
struction and  refined  their  manners,  by  inspiring  them  with  a 
taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Among  the  numerous  abbeys 
founded  or  erected  under  the  dukes,  several  were  distin- 
guished for  their  erudition.  Jumieges,  Saint  Evroult,  Bee, 
Saint  Wandrille,  Fecamp,  were  nurseries  for  ecclesiastics  and 
learned  men.  Under  the  first  dukes,  says  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
no  Norman  applied  himself  to  study,  nowhere  was  any  in- 
struction given ;  down  to  the  time  of  William  the  Con(|ueror, 
the  Normans  applied  themselves  more  to  war  than  to  reading 
and  writing-. 

'  See  in  Bessin  the  councils  of  Caen,  1042,  the  decrees  of  which  were 
renewed  in  loOl  ;  of  Ijillebonne  1080,  of  Rouen  I096. 
-    Hist.  l*>cles.  lil).  iii.,  iv.,  v. 
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The  court  of  the  first  dukes,  though  not  exactly  wanting  in 
splendour,  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  a  school  for  what, 
at  that  time,  was  regarded  as  refinement  of  manners.  One 
of  the  pretexts  used  by  Louis  d'Outremer  for  taking  the 
young  duke  Richard  to  his  court  was,  that  he  might  there 
receive  a  better  education  ^  Dudo  relates  so  diffusely  what 
beautiful  speech  was  taught  to  the  young  duke  at  the  court 
of  Laon,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  like  was  not  to  be  found 
in  Normandy.  Women  appear  to  have  had  no  influence  at 
the  court  of  Rouen.  The  dukes  were  in  great  measure  ruled 
by  the  clergy  ;  instead  of  wives  they  had  concubines. 

In  these  times  of  barbarism  and  anarchy  a  considerable 
step  was  made  towards  social  order  by  application  to  the 
sciences.  With  grateful  acknowledgment,  therefore,  the 
names  of  those  Normans  ought  to  be  recorded  who  first 
cultivated  them,  however  imperfect  may  have  been  their 
endeavours ^ 

After  Lanfranc's  entrance  into  the  abbey  of  Bee,  a  thirst 
arose  there  for  scientific  instruction ;  men  from  all  parts 
flocked  thither  to  hear  theological  lectures  under  so  able  a 
professor.  This  learned  monk,  who  afterwards  became  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  then  recently  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  who  had  refused  a  bishopric,  delivered 
lectures  also  on  jurisprudence.  In  the  same  century  Richard 
of  Annebaut,  a  Norman,  rendered  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
into  verse.  Evil  tongues  might  say  that  the  Normans'  taste 
for  law  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period. 

Anselin,  who  succeeded  the  learned  Lanfranc,  provided  the 

'  Seniorem  sinite  inecum  morari,  ut  facundae  ubertatis  colloquio  edoctus, 
discat  definire  et  deterrninare  verba  8crui)iilo8ae  rei.     Plurimaruin  rerurn 

notitiam  melius  discat  in  palatio  meo  <juam  corninorans  in  «ua  domo 

Notitiis    regalibus    palatiniHCjiie    facuiidÜR    inNtniirctiir Mullimodis 

ilium  Bermonibus  libenter  insif^nibant,  et  mellifluo  palatina'  sermonica- 
tioniH  dulcamine  erudierant.   Dudo,  lib.  iii.  p.  114. 

2  EwtrnpH  Bidrag  til  Normandiels  Kulttirhistorio  fra  lo  ilr  ill  1 3  de 
Aarh.  in  Bd.  xvii.  af  Skand.  Lit.  S.  Ski. 
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abbey  of  IJcr  witli  incMÜcal  writings  ;  and  an  abbot  of  Ft'canip, 
named  John,  an  Italian  by  birth,  is  cited,  under  the  year 
10i28,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  healing  art'. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Evroult  likewise  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  taste  for  study.  This  cloister  was  from  its  foundation  a 
school  for  civilization.  St.  Evroult,  of  a  noble  family  at  the 
court  of  king  Lothair,  had  chosen  for  his  dwelling-place  a 
forest  that  was  full  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts ;  the  robbers, 
whom  he  had  converted  by  his  piety,  were  the  first  monks 
and  labourers  in  the  wilderness  ;  his  philanthropic  care  of 
the  poor  and  sick  could  not  but  touch  eventually  the  hearts 
even  of  those  men  that  were  hardened  by  deeds  of  violence, 
so  that  they  found  it  pleasant  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  under  the  rules  of  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  by  the  Northmen,  the  spot 
was  again  transformed  into  a  wild  forest,  and  every  trace  of 
civilization  obliterated,  the  name  of  the  holy  man  being  pre- 
served only  in  that  of  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  few  pious  men  erected 
the  abbey  anew.  Theodoric,  its  first  abbot,  had  fortunately 
a  considerable  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand,  in  those  days  an  invaluable  attainment.  He  collected 
a  few  illiterate  priests  from  the  country,  a  gardener,  and  some 
other  well-meaning  persons,  caused  them  to  transcribe  books, 
and  so  founded  a  small  library  and  writing  school,  ^'oung 
persons  were  now  instructed  by  these  able  copyists,  and  thus 
books  were  dispersed  among  the  other  monasteries.  Theodoric 
related  to  his  pupils,  that  a  monk  who  had  deeply  sinned,  but 
with  great  assiduity  had  transcribed  a  large  volume  of  (jJod's 
law,  was  after  his  death  condenmed  by  our  Lord  ;  but  that 
against  each  of  his  sins  angels  had  set  one  of  the  beautiful 
letters  from  his  book.  Fortunately  the  number  of  letters  ex- 
ceeded by  one  that  of  his  sins,  and  this  circumstance  free<l 

'  \V.  (iciniiut.  111).  VI 1.  c.  J;}.  ünl.  Vital.  j)|t    if.o    \u]. 
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him  from  eternal  damnation.  Theodoric  was  ever  repeating 
to  his  monks  and  disciples  :  "  Avoid  idleness  as  a  pest;  pray, 
read,  sing,  and  write!"  His  successors,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, had  the  same  taste  and  zeal.  One  of  them  transcribed 
and  illuminated  manuscripts  with  great  elegance.  In  the  time 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis  ^  the  books  written  by  this  abbot  were 
still  used  in  his  abbey.  Osbern,  the  third  abbot,  was  not  only 
a  transcriber,  but  also  a  musician  and  sculptor,  and  formed 
his  pupils  both  by  words  and  blows-.  He  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  all  the  ignorant  and  idle,  and  carried  on  a  perpetual 
war  against  them.  The  fourth  abbot,  Mainer,  was  a  good 
grammarian,  rhetorician,  and  logician ;  he  had  ninety  monks 
under  his  authority,  and  caused  the  church  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  fifth  abbot,  Serlo,  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen  monks,  or, 
more  strictly,  that  number  of  pupils.  The  abbey  had  a  species 
of  hospital  for  six  lepers,  one  of  the  oldest  of  such  establish- 
ments known.  A  monk  of  this  abbey,  named  Rudolf,  who 
had  resided  at  Salerno,  understood  not  only  grammar,  dia- 
lectics, astronomy,  and  music,  but  was  also  a  good  physician. 
It  seems,  in  general,  that  the  school  of  Salerno,  through  the 
Normans  in  Naples,  had  an  influence  on  medical  studies  in 
Normandy.  Several  Norman  physicians  are  mentioned  about 
this  time,  and  William  the  Conqueror  founded  four  hospitals 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  duchy. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  had  a  son  at  the  court  of 
king  Henry  of  England,  maintained,  nevertheless,  good  order 
among  his  clergy,  and  sent  young  clerks  to  Liege  to  study 
philosophy  ^  The  bishopric  of  Coutances,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, had  neither  divine  worship  nor  priests :  the  chroniclers 
inform  us  that  heathenism  still  prevailed  there,  whence  it 
would  seem  that  not  all  the  Normans  who  settled   in  Nor- 

'  HiHt.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  Neustria  Pia,  art.  Uticum. 

2  "Juvenes  valde  coercebat,  eosque  bene  legere  etpsallere  aUjuc  scribcrc 
verbis  et  verberibu«  cogebat."  lib.  iii.  p.  is.'). 
•'*  Onl.  Vit.il.  lib.  viii.  p.  Of).'). 
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mandy  had  with  Rolf  adopted  Christianity.  The  bishop  re- 
moved his  see  to  the  church  of  St.  Lo  in  Rouen  ;  but  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  bishop  Geoffrey  rebuilt 
the  cathedral,  provided  it  with  ornaments  and  books,  and 
founded  a  school,  to  which  ho  invited  the  most  celebrated 
grammarians  and  dialecticians,  also  skilful  musicians,  and  re- 
warded them  liberally. 

History  was  cultivated  in  the  monasteries  at  an  early  period. 
Dudo  of  St  Quentin,  William  of  Jumicges,  Ordcricus  Yitalis, 
William  of  Poitiers  (born  in  Normandy,  but  educated  in 
Poitou)  a})plied  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  country. 
They  strove  to  imitate  the  great  historic  writers  of  antiquity, 
but  were  incapable  of  raising  themselves  above  the  barbarism 
of  the  times;  instead  of  being  simple  and  noble,  their  style  is 
inflated  and  bombastic.  But  barbarous  as  was  their  style, 
they  could  flatter  their  masters  as  well  as  we  can  in  a  more 
civilized  age.  There  was  not  a  duke  of  Normandy,  who, 
under  tlieir  pen,  did  not  appear  as  a  model  of  greatness  and 
virtue  ;  those  being  especial  objects  of  exaltation,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  monks,  who  most  favoured  their  institutions. 

The  inmates  of  the  cloister  sometimes  also  displayed  a 
glimmering  of  imagination,  and  strove  to  cull  the  flowers  of 
poesy;  but  they  applied  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  sing  the  praise  of  angels  and  saints.  Aimar,  abbot  of  St. 
Pierre-sur-l)ive,  who  not  only  made  verses  but  set  them  to 
music,  wrote  hynms  in  honour  of  St.  Kilian  and  St.  Catherine. 
Thibaud  of  Vernon  celebrated  in  song  Robert,  abbot  of  St. 
Wandrille,  and  other  anchoritt^s. 

These  attempts  in  ecclesiastical  poetry  must,  however,  soon 
give  place  to  popular  poetry,  which  availed  itself  of  the  French 
tongue,  to  express  national  tluniglits  and  feelings,  to  dissemi- 
nate kii()wl(Mlg('  .iTuong  the  commonalty,  to  engage  and  anmsc 
them. 

We  have  seen  that  the  native  tongue  of  the  Normans  was 
partially  lost  under  the  second  duke  of  Normandy,  anil  spoken 
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only  in  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin,  where  paganism  for  a  long 
time  maintained  itself.  In  the  country  it  must  also  have  long 
continued,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  of  places,  of 
such  in  particular  as  were  at  that  time  only  villages  or  very 
small  towns,  the  names  of  which  may  in  many  cases  be  ex- 
plained by  the  old  Norse  or  Icelandic  tongue  ^ 

In  the  larger  towns  and  the  districts  bordering  on  France, 
intercourse  with  that  kingdom,  marriages  with  French  women, 
together  with  the  influence  which  the  clergy,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  were  French,  had  over  the  people,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  that  language,  which  at  length 
became  predominant  in  the  country.  It  is,  however,  related, 
that  a  Norman  count  named  Henry,  who  came  to  the  court  of 
William  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  also  of  Norman  origin, 
excused  himself  for  being  unable  to  speak  French  ;  but  this 
count  was  from  the  Bessin  or  Cotentin  2.  In  Rouen  they  un- 
questionably spoke  French  at  that  time.  We  know  from 
history  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took  many  Normans 
with  him  from  Normandy  to  England,  introduced  French  man- 
ners and  the  French  language  among  his  countrymen ;  this 
tongue  may,  therefore,  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  know,  too,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  afterwards  made  French  the  predominant 
tongue  in  England,  until  that  of  the  vanquished,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  gained  the  ascendency,  and  from  the  blending  of  the 
two  the  English  language  arose. 

The  first,  no  doubt,  feeble  attempts  of  Norman  literature 
are  no  longer  known  ;  not  until  the  conquest  of  England  did 
the  ideas  of  the  Normans  begin  to  expand  themselves ;  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations  made  them  acquainted  with 
new  branches  of  knowledge,  and  contributed  to  commerce  and 
industry.    It  was  not  till  this  time  that  the  first  really  national 

'  On  this  subject  see  more  hereafter. 

^  Fulcaridiis,  cited  by  IJonamy,  DiHKert.  nur  Ick  causes  de  la  cessation 
de  lalant^ue  TiidfSfjne  en  Fnirice.  in  Mem.  de  I'arad.  den  luHrript.  xxiv. 
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poets  arose.  William,  it  is  true,  had  poets  at  his  court;  but 
that  wliicli  his  minstrel  or  trouvere,  Taillefer,  sang  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  not  a  Norman  song,  but  a  Rolandic 
ballad  of  French  composition  ;  and  it  may  in  general  be 
assumed,  that  from  the  first  the  French  poets  served  as 
models  to  the  Normans.  But  the  natural  talent  of  the  latter 
soon  displayed  itself,  and  produced  works  of  every  class. 
Poetry  was  long  in  vogue  among  the  people,  as  several  of  the 
poets  themselves  confirm. 

Usages  est  en  Normandie,  A  custom  'tis  in  Normandy, 

Que  qui  hebergiez  est,  qu'il  die  'ITiat  he  who  harV)our'd  is  recite 

Fable  ou  chanson  ä  son  oste,  A  song  or  fable  to  his  host, 

says  the  trouvere  Jehan  Chapelain',  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  Robert  Wace  also  relates  that  poems  were  read  or 
recited  at  banquets  and  other  joyful  assemblies. 

But  this  golden  age  for  poets  could  not  have  been  of  long 
duration,  for  even  Robert  Wace  pours  forth  a  lament  that 
stories  and  poems  (romanz  e  serventoiz)  were  no  longer  pro- 
fitable, and  that  barons  and  noble  dames  had  ceased  from 
making  beautiful  presents  to 

Cil  ki  li  gestes  escriveient.  Those  who  wrote  gests, 

E  ki  li  estoires  faseient.  And  those  who  composed  histories. 

Saints,  love,  history,  natural  history,  and  romantic  tales 
were  the  subjects  of  Anglo-Norman  poetry.  Robert  Wace 
and  BcnoU  de  S^  More  turned  the  Norman  chronicles  com- 
posed in  Latin  into  French  verse ;  Geoffrey  Gaimar  produced 
in  the  same  tongue  and  in  rime  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  Dourbault  even  turned  the  Coutumier  (Law-book) 

•  Fabliau  du  Segretain  (Sacristain)  de  Clugni. 

That  there  were  also  tales  in  rime,  that  were  recounted  to  friends,  api)ears 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  fabliau  '  Du  Pretre  qui  ol  Mere  h  force' : — 
A  cest  most  fenist  eis  Fabliaux, 
Que  nous  avons  en  rime  mis, 
Pour  conter  devant  vos  amis. 

Sec  Fabliaux,  etc.  des  Poeles  Fran9.  Paris.  I7.'>(».  'I',  i. 
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of  Normandy  into  verse.  Robert  Wace,  whom  we  have  so 
often  cited,  chose  for  a  subject  of  his  poetic  elaboration,  the 
Life  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  the 
immaculate  Conception,  works  which  during  many  centuries 
excited  much  emulation  among  poets.  Chardry,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  wandering  trouvere,  composed  a  poem  of 
five  thousand  verses  on  the  Life  of  St.  Josaphat,  and  also 
another  on  the  Lives  of  the  seven  holy  sleepers.  Landri  of 
Valognes,  who  resided  at  the  little  court  of  count  Baldwin 
of  Guisnes,  turned  the  Song  of  Solomon  into  Romance  or 
French  verse'. 

Erotic  and  serious  poems  (sirventes),  narratives  and  tales 
(fabliaux)  found  more  favour  than  even  hymns  and  Lives  of 
Saints.  Dionys  Pirame,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  but  in  his  advanced  age  had 
piously  celebrated  in  song  the  sainted  king  Edward,  Richard 
de  Semilly,  Rogerin  dAndelys,  Gilles-le-Viniers,  were  the 
forerunners  of  Olivier  Basselin.  Other  poets  would  both 
benefit  and  amuse.  This  William  of  Normandy  wrote  a 
poem  on  animals  (bestiairej,  WilHam  Osmont  one  on  birds 
(volucraire),  and  on  stones  (lapidaire).  Ladies  gave  en- 
couragement to  poems  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be. 
Philip  de  Thaun  dedicated  to  Adelaide,  the  queen  of  Henry  L 
his  Bestiaire ;  and  while  Wace  was  engaged  on  a  metrical 
chronicle  for  Henrv  IL,  at  the  same  time  he  also  translated 
from  the  Latin  the  romance  of  Brutus,  a  fabulous  Trojan 
prince,  and  patriarch  of  the  Gallic  princes,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  queen  of  the  same  king,  Eleanor. 

Ladies  also  applied  themselves  to  poetry.  The  '  Lay.s 
d'amour'  and  Fabliaux  of  Marie  of  France  belong  to  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  Anglo-Norman  poesy  '.     To  escape 

'  See  De  la  Rue,  •  Diss.  «ur.  (jiielques  Trouvere»  Anj^lo-Nürmands ;' 
and  Pluquet,  •Mem.  «ur  U-k  Trouvc^res  Norinands.'in  M('in.  de  la  Soc.  dc8 
.\iiti({uair(>H  de  Norinandi«'.  I'art.  i.  vol.  ii. 

-  Si'v  thf  edili«>i»  of  licr  pocins  l>y  Roijuefoil.  I'aiiw  iHiO.  2  vols    svo. 

n   »-' 
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from  the  rule  of  the  French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  Marie 
sought  an  asylum  in  England  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  Alexander,  born  in  Bernay,  betook  himself  to  the  court 
of  that  king,  and,  although  a  Norman,  nevertheless  flattered 
the  French  monarch  in  an  allegorical  poem  on  Alexander  the 
Great. 

But  soon  a  wider  field  was  opened  for  the  Anglo-Norman 
poets.  The  poems  of  Britain  and  Brittany,  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  the  Paladins  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  Eastern 
fictions,  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabians  and  crusaders, 
gave  to  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry  a  new  impulse ;  it  soared 
into  an  imaginary  world  of  wonders,  and  led  people  to  forget 
the  cares  of  the  real  one.  Hebert  composed  a  romance 
named  Dolopathos,  of  Indian  origin  ;  Luce  du  Gast  wrote  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin  romance  of  Tristan;  Helis  and  Robert  de 
Borron  translated  into  French  other  tales  of  the  Round  Table. 
The  large  poems,  composed  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  are  the 
first,  at  least  of  that  class,  that  French  literature  gave  to  the 
world ' . 

In  vain  we  seek  herein  imitations  of  the  old  Norse  poesy, 
or  allusions  to  the  history  or  customs  of  Scandinavia.  There 
may,  perhaps,  exist  some  resemblance  between  the  heroic 
sagas  of  the  North  and  the  romances  of  chivalry  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  both  having  for  subjects  wonderful  adventures,  and 
the  praise  of  heroism  and  beauty ;  but  from  this  resemblance 
it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  Anglo-Norman  poets  have 
borrowed  their  fictions  from  the  Northern  skalds.  We  have 
not  a  single  proof  that  tiiey  were  acquainted  with  any  saga 
or  any  skaldic  composition.  All  remembrance  of  their  na- 
tional ])octry  was  as  completely  obliterateil  among  the  posterity 
of  the  Northmen  in  France  as  if,  in  traversing  the  ocean,  they 
had  drunk  of  the  water  of  Lethe.     This   total  oblivion   of 

'  In  this  view  the  Normans  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  literature 
of  France.  Sec  Ilocrcn  'über  den  Kinflnss  der  Normannen  anf  die  Fran- 
zösische Sprache  und  Literatur.'  in  his  Ilistor.  Scliriften.  i''«*"  Th. 
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their  original  home  they  have  in  common  with  the  West 
Goths,  who  in  Castilian  poesy  have  not  left  the  faintest  trace 
of  their  original  manners  and  opinions.  The  same  remark 
has  been  applied  to  the  Vareger,  who  founded  a  royal  dynasty 
in  Russia,  and  to  whom  that  country,  as  a  Russian  author 
remarks,  is  not  indebted  for  a  single  new  idea.  The  causes 
are  here  the  same  with  those  that  effected  a  complete  oblivion 
of  their  mother-tongue,  namely  their  inferior  civilization,  their 
intermixture  with  the  natives,  their  marriages  with  the  women 
of  the  country,  who  knew  no  other  traditions  than  those  of 
their  native  land.  In  Normandy,  too,  the  Christian  clergy 
must  have  suppressed  every  memorial  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy ;  though  it  would  seem  that  the  god  Thor  was  not 
totally  forgotten,  if  it  is  tme  what  Wace  relates :  that  a 
Norman  chieftain,  Raoul  Tesson,  at  the  battle  of  Val-des- 
Dunes^  chose  for  his  war-cry  Tur  diet  (that  is,  Thor  aid  !) 
while,  on  the  opposite  side,  William's  cry  was  Dex  die ! 
(Godaid!)2 

In  the  Shetland  isles  the  Northern  rovers  propagated  the 
behef  in  Trolls  and  Dwarfs  which  is  still  to  be  found  there. 
This  belief  seems  also  to  have  been  brought  to  France  by 
the  Northmen,  though  it  did  not  last  long  in  that  country. 
Wace  relates  that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Mauger,  who 
excommunicated  William  the  Conqueror,  whom  William  de- 
posed, and  the  chroniclers  charge  with  bad  morals  and  sor- 
cery, had  a  familiar  called  Toret,  who  obeyed  his  commands, 
but  was  invisible  to  all  ^     This  was  probably  the  name  of 

1  See  p.  47.  2  Rom,  de  Rou,  ii.  pp.  32,  34. 

^  Plusors  distrent  por  ve'rite 
Ke  un  deable  aveit  i)riv^, 
Ne  sai  s'esteit  lutin  u  non, 
Ne  sai  nient  de  sa  fa9on ; 
Toret  86  fescit  apeler 
E  Toret  hc  fescit  nomer. 
E  quant  Maugier  parier  voleit, 
Toret  a|>elout,  hi  veneit ;  PliiHorn 
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some  Northern  sprite  (Thor?)  preservetl  in  Normandy.  The 
belief  in  elves  or  fairies  the  Northmen  had  no  occasion  to 
j)ropagate  in  France,  it  existed  there  already.  The  poetess 
Marie  of  France  places  the  sojourn  of  the  fairies  in  Brittany, 
and  Wace  tells  us  very  good-humouredly  that  he  made  a 
journey  into  that  province,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  were  true  what  was  everywhere  related  about 
fairies  in  the  forest  of  Brecheliant,  but  that  he  was  a  fool 
for  his  pains'.  It  was  JJrittany,  too,  that  the  romance 
writers  of  the  middle  age  made  the  scene  of  their  fairy- 
narratives.  De  la  Rue-  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
belief  in  fairies  has  prevailed  in  Brittany  from  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  that  it  was  introduced  neither  by 
Arabians  nor  Normans,  and  that  the  trouveres,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  always  borrowed 
their  poetic  beings  from  the  ancient  Armorica,  and  never 
from  the  North.  They  even  sometimes  declare  that  they 
have  the  subjects  of  their  romantic  epics  from  the  works  of 
the  Jiretons. 

The    Northmen,   who    established    themselves    in    France, 
must,  with  the  language,  naturally  lose  their  old  writing.     In 

l^lusors  les  poeicnt  oir, 

Maiz  nils  d'els  nes  poet  veir. 

Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  971 3  .v^^. 
[Toret  is,  no  doubt,  meant  as  the  diminutive  of  Thor.  This  is  the  opinion 
also  of  M.  Pluquet;  "but  another  MS.  reads  *  Turie,'  and  M.  Le  Provost 
considers  the  hitter  to  he  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  cry  was  really 
Thury,  and  most  probably  referred  to  the  chief  seat  of  Raol  Tesuon."  See 
"  Master  Wace,"  by  Edgar  Taylor,  p.  20,  no^e.— T. 
'  La  alai  jo  merveilles  (iuerrc. 

Vis  la  fori  st  e  vis  la  terre ; 

Merveilles  quis,  maiz  nes'  trovai ; 

Fol  m'en  revins,  fol  i  alai, 

Fol  i  alai,  fol  m'en  revins, 

Folie  (juis,  por  fol  me  tins. 

Rom.  do  Rou,  v.  11534  sqq. — T. 

•^  Recherches  sur  les  Ouvrages  des  Uardes  de  la  Bretagne  .\rmoricainc. 
Caen  is  if). 
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Nonnandy  no  runic  stones  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northern 
kingdoms ;  no  Northman  on  the  shore  of  his  new  country 
has  caused  to  be  cut  in  stone  the  name  of  his  father  or  of 
the  heroes  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  When  they  had  acquired 
possessions  in  France  they  forgot  both  native  land  and  kin- 
dred ;  and  when  they  had  also  forgotten  their  mother-tongue, 
what  could  they  do  with  runes,  which  the  priests  would,,  no 
doubt,  regard  as  magical  characters,  or  a  device  of  the 
devil  ? 

Whatever  partiality  the  Normans  may  have  entertained 
for  history,  they,  nevertheless,  betrayed  an  almost  perfect 
indifference  for  their  original  country.  The  historians  of 
Normandy  describe  the  heathen  North  as  a  den  of  robbers. 
After  an  interval  of  two  centuries,  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
events  that  had  caused  the  founder  of  their  ruling  family  to 
forsake  the  North ;  they  did  not  even  know  where  Denmark 
and  Norway  lay.  Benoit  de  S^  More  begins  his  chronicle 
with  a  geographic  sketch,  in  which  he  takes  Denmark  for 
Dacia  and  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  between 
the  extensive  countries  of  the  Alani  and  Geise,  which  are 
always  covered  with  ice,  and  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ^ 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  Prankish  NoiTnans,  we  will  now  proceed  to  a 
review  of  their  manner  of  living. 

Husbandry,  domestic  and  rural  economy  could  not  flourish 
under  a  rule  of  violence.  Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  derived  from  charters,  whereby  the  greater  portion 

'   Entre  Alane,  qui  mult  est  lee, 
Et  Jece,  qui  n'est  senz  gel^e, 
Est  Danemarfhe  la  j)lenöre, 
Lissi  asHise  en  telle  mani^re, 
Que  altre  si  est  cuine  corone. 
Fiteres  montagnes  le  avironnc. 

Chron.  de  Norm.  liv.  i. 

Comp.  Dudo.  fir  .VIor.  i-t  Act,  Norm,  aii'l  NN',  (icmmct.  HI),  i.  c.  2. 
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of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  transferred  to  churches  and  con- 
ventH.  The  several  sorts  of  grain  were  cultivated,  also  flax, 
hemp,  pulses  and  fruit'.  The  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests 
yielded  a  superabundance  of  food  for  swine,  of  which  frequent 
mention  occurs  in  the  charters.  A  lord,  at  one  time,  allows 
a  monastery  to  send  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  swine  into  his 
forest-;  at  another,  ho  grants  to  the  monks  a  tithe  of  the 
swine  on  his  farms.  An  abbot  of  Cluny,  whom  duke  Richard 
had  sent  for  to  reform  the  abbey  of  Fecamp,  refused  to  come 
unless  the  duke  would  allow  the  abbey  free  grazing  in  his 
forests  for  swine  and  cattle  ■.  Mention  of  oxen  and  cows  is 
not  very  frequent  ;  in  the  earliest  times  swine's  flesh  must 
have  been  the  most  general  food.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
nmst  at  that  time  have  V>een  more  universal  in  Normandy 
than  it  is  in  our  days ;  it  appears  from  the  charters  that 
most  abbeys  had  vineyards*.  AVithout  doubt,  this  branch 
of  husbandry  was  in  use  there  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Northmen,  and  might  have  afforded  the  vikings  an  additional 
motive  for  choosing  that  province.  But  as  ahnost  everything 
was  given  to  the  churches,  it  is  probable  that  the  wine  also 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  monks,  and  that  the  people  retained 
only  beer  and  cider.  Wace  relates  that  the  French  gave  the 
Normans  the  nicknames  of  bigots  and  beer-drinkers^. 

Although  the  apple  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  seems 
that  the  cider  was  made  from  the  wild  fruit.  At  least  wo 
find  by  a  charter  of  the  year  118.5,  that  the  count  of  Mculan 
allows  the  monks  of  Jumioges  to  gather  apples  in  his  forest, 

•  üecimara  annonae  et  vinearum,  lini,  cannabi,  et  leguminum.  Chart,  of 
Henry  to  St.  Evroult,  1128.     Neustria  Pia. 

-  Habeant  monachi  in  eodem  jjarco  centum  porcos,  etc.  Chart,  of 
(lonat.  of  K.  Henry  to  the  abbey  of  Essay.     Neust.  Pia,  p.  618. 

•1  Mabillon.  Annal.  Bened.  P.  iv.     GalUa  Christ.  P.  xi. 

1  N'ineam  do  Tri — decimam  vinearum  in  monte  de  Calvincourt — qua- 
il raj^inta  agros  ad  vincam  faciendam — vineam  nostram  in  terra  Jay,  etc. 
Cliarlcrs  in  Neust.  Pia. 

•'  Va  claiment  bigoz  h  draschiers.  Rom.  de  Rou.  v.  9902. 
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for  the  purpose  of  preparing  beverages  from  them  for  their 
own  use\  Honey  was  also  collected  in  the  forests'^,  no  doubt 
from  wild  bees. 

The  chase  was  so  productive  that  a  tithe  was  laid  on  the 
game.  Rabbit-warrens  and  deer-parks  are  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  great  manors.  There  were  also  salt-works 
or,  rather,  salt-pits,  along  the  shore  and  the  rivers,  as  far  as 
the  sea- water  reached  at  flood-tides-^.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  salt  in  places  along  the  coast, 
where  it  was  collected  in  abundance  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  as  the  sea-water  no  longer  reaches  so  far. 

There  was  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  coasts ;  but 
the  best  fish  were  reserved  for  the  monks  :  they  had  a  tithe 
of  eels^.  There  is  a  charter  of  the  count  of  Eu  of  1036,  in 
favour  of  the  abbey  of  Treport,  by  which  the  porpoises  are 
reserved  for  St.  Michael,  that  is  the  cloister  of  that  name ; 
the  donor,  moreover,  adds,  that  whenever  a  '  crassus  piscis"*^ 
was  taken,  one  fin  and  half  the  tail  should  belong  to  the 
monks'^.     Herrings  were  caught  both  in  rivers  and  the  sea, 

'  "  Prseterea  dedi  et  in  perpetuum  concessi  praefatis  monachis  poma 
colligenda  ad  proprium  potum  eorum  et  servientium  ipsoriim  per  totam 
forestam  meam."  Chart,  of  Robert  in  Neust.  Pia,  p.  322. 

2  '*  Decimam  mellis  ipsius  forestae,  venationis,"  etc.  Bull  of  P.  Euf^e- 
niu8  III.  a.  1152.     Gallia  Christ,  xi.  p.  134. 

^  "  Quatuor  salinas  apud  Huneflotam — salinam  apud  Butellas — sali- 
nam  apud  Girafre villain — totum  meuin  sal  de  Veduno."  Charters  in 
Neust.  Pia. 

*  Habeant  monachi  unam  piscariam  in  mari  et  decimam  anguilhirum" 
(Chart,  in  Neustr.  Pia). — "  Decimas  linguarum  cenarum  qua?  capiuntur 
inter  Tar  et  Tarel  fluvios."  Bull  of  Eugene  III. 

*  In  the  document  entitled  '  De  Institutis  Lundonie*  (Laws  of  K.  Ethel- 
red,  ap.  Ancient  \Aj.  and  Inst.  p.  127,  fol.  edit.)  mention  is  made  of  the 
toll  to  be  paid  at  Billingsgate  by  the  men  of  Rr)uen,  who  came  with  wine 
or  craspice,  viz.  the  twentieth  piece  (frustum)  of  the  said  crnspice.  The 
fish  here  in  question,  called  in  other  documents  craspisris,  is  supposed  l)y 
Spelman  to  be  the  grarni)U8,  the  French  name  of  which,  (jrnmpoisc,  he 
takes  to  be  a  contraction  o(  f/rnnd  poisson,  or  magnus  (crassus)  piscis. — T. 

"  Quod  si  homines  abbatis  piscem  qui  vocatur  Turium  capiant,  totus 
erit  Sancti  Michaelin  ;  rrnssus  piscis  si  caf)tus  fueril,  ala  una  ct^nicdictas 
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and  tlicrc  were  abbeys  and  (>ther  pious  tüundations  that  were 
annually  -supplied  with  them  by  thousands,  particularly  during 
Lent  ^  Whether  they  salted  them  is  not  known.  The 
herring  fishery  is  connected  with  the  history  of  navigation. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  Normans 
introduced  this  branch  of  fishery  and  the  method  of  salting 
into  France  or  not.  Some  literati  have  declared  for  the  first 
opinion-,  because  the  catching  and  salting  of  herrings  must 
have  been  of  much  earlier  date  in  the  North  than  in  France. 
The  history  of  the  North,  too,  as  early  as  the  year  88H,  speaks 
of  the  herring- fishery,  and  of  sending  a  lading  of  herrings  to 
England  '.  But  all  the  other  accounts  of  the  catching  and 
salting  of  herrings  are  of  later  date  '.  The  oldest  document 
connected  with  this  branch  of  industry,  having  reference  to 
the  Baltic,  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
the  herrings  went  up  the  Seine,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary 
that  the  fishery  was  carried  on  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Northmen  in  France ;  but  with  regard  to  the  sea-fishery,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  commenced  when  that  seafaring 
people  established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
Love  of  fishing  and  a  marine  life  was  inherited  by  their  pos- 
terity ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  there  issued  from  Nor- 
mandy a  multitude  of  seafarers,  who  extended  the  commerce, 
civilization,  and  power  of  France.     Dieppe  was  not  founded 

caiulpp  erit  monachis."  Chart,  of  donation,  in  Neust.  Pia,  and  Gallia 
Christ,  xi. 

'  "  Debent  etiani  habere  vinum,  milliare  bonorum  halectorum  et  trede- 
cim  pariu  sotularium."  Chart,  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lisieux,  a.  1218. — 
"  Ivx  (loiu)  AValtcri  comitis  Gitfardi,  allecuni  sex  millia  apud  Pontem  Au- 
dcmari."  Chart,  of  a.  1 169  in  Neust.  Pia  el  Gall,  Christ,  xi. 

2  Noel  de  la  Moriniere,  Statisiique  du  Dep.  de  la  Seine  Infer,  c.  9- 
Hist,  des  Peches,  i. 

•'  Sdiöninj^s  Norj^es  Hist.  ii.  |»p.  139.  4.')rj. 

'  Wcstt-nber^,  Diss,  de  Piscaturis  in  oceano  boreali  ;  Humble,  Diss. 
de  Pise.  Harengorum  in  Rosla^ia.  I'psal.  1745,  and  Knanden*  Afhandl. 
oni  Svi'iiska  Sillfiskct.  etc.  in  t.  vii.  of  Vitterh.  Hist,  och  .\nt.  .\kad. 
Haiull.   Stockli.  1802. 
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before  the  tenth  century ;  but  previously  Harfleur,  Cher- 
bourg, Barfleur,  and  some  other  ports  had  been  frequented 
by  foreign  vessels,  and  even  carried  on  a  commerce  bv  sea ; 
still  later,  other  sea-ports  enjoyed  the  same  advantages.  In 
the  first  turbulent  centuries,  history  rarely  makes  mention  of 
commerce  ;  there  was,  indeed,  some  intercourse  with  Flanders 
and  England,  but  certainly  very  little  with  the  North.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  were  some  markets  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

Conquerors  usually  strive  to  force  their  laws  on  the  van- 
quished ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  find  in  the  first 
legislation  of  the  Norman  dukes  vestiges  of  Scandinavian 
customs.  But  of  that  legislation  we  have  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  probably  it  was  not  of  any  great  importance.  We 
have  seen  that  those  Northmen  who  emigrated  to  Iceland 
established  there  a  commonwealth ;  but  in  Normandy  the 
task  was  not  so  easy  and  simple;  there  was  a  new  aristo- 
cracy, consisting  of  the  companions  of  Rolf,  who  had  received 
investments  of  land  ;  perhaps  too  there  was  an  older  one  of 
the  Frankish  lords,  who  held  already  landed  property  in 
Neustria,  and  of  which  they  probably  retained  a  part.  There 
were  also  a  burgher  class,  a  working;  class,  and  a  sacerdotal 
class ;  ancient  laws  and  customs  already  existed  there,  which 
in  great  part  derived  their  origin  from  the  Franks,  and  had, 
no  doubt,  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  North.  It  wonld 
therefore  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  legal  provisions  intro- 
duced by  the  first  Northmen  from  those  that  were  already  in 
force  when  they  established  themselves  in  France.  The 
ancient  Coutumier  de  Normandic\  the  oldest  law-book  known 

'  llouard  «uppose«  this  collection  to  contain  the  oldest  laws  of  Nor- 
mandy. "  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  the  anciant  Coutumier  would  he 
the  old  Norman  law,  if  only  it  could  he  shown  that  its  compiler  wrote 
hcfore  the  time  of  Philij)  Augustus.  But  the  accordance  of  tluH  old  cou- 
tumier with  Littleton's  collection  of  Kriglish  laws  is  a  far  hotter  proof  that 
it  contains  the  old  Norman  law  than  the  certainty  of  its  compilation  hcfore 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.     'I'his  accordance  compels  u«  to  ascribe  t<» 
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of  that  province,  but  the  origin  of  which  is  not  sufficiently 
clear,  says,  that  when  Rolf  had  become  master  of  Neustria, 
ho  collected  the  ancient  customs,  and,  when  he  encountered 
difficulties,  made  inquiry  of  the  wisest  men,  who  knew  what 
was  law  according  to  old  custom  and  usage'.  Rolf,  who  had 
all  his  life  been  a  rover  on  the  ocean,  could  hardly  have  been 
much  skilled  in  Northern  legislation,  and  must  naturally  have 
found  it  far  easier  to  continue  the  ancient  customs  that  the 
inhabitants  had  previously  followed  than  to  introduce  others, 
particularly  if  they  were  not  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Northmen.  From  the  eleventh  century,  therefore,  we  find 
Normandy  governed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  king- 
dom of  France.  Counts  and  barons  administered  the  law  in 
the  towns  and  districts,  at  first  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
afterwards  in  their  own.  The  rights  of  the  lord,  the  duties 
of  the  vassal,  the  feudal  spirit,  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  serfdom,  were  all  nearly  the  same  in  the  duchy  as  in  the 
kingdom.  The  police  law,  known  by  the  name  of  clameur  de 
Haro^  was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  use  also  among 
the  French,  and  yet  more  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was 
a  law  required  by  necessity  in  those  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 

The  commonalty,  more  particularly  the  rural  population, 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  Normandy  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. After  the  disastrous  result  of  the  combination  against 
the  barons  in  the  time  of  duke  Richard  11.'^  they  no  more 
ventured  on  an  attempt  to  cast  off  the  galling  yoke.  They 
were  bound  to  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  they  were  born, 
and  human  beings  were  given  to  churches  and  monasteries 
like  other  property'.      They   were  compelled   to  follow   the 

the  nistoins  collected  in  these  two  works  u  higher  antiquity  than  the  lime 
when  the  English  became  acquainted  with  them  and  a(]t>])te(l  them." 
Iluuard,  Anc.  Lois  des  Frani^ais,  i.  Introd. 

'   .\nc.  Coutumier  de  Norinanrlie,  cc.  10,  53,  Til.  *  Sec  i>agc  :?3. 

•*  In  charters  of  donation  in  Neustria  Pia  we  read  :  "  l^num  hortula- 
num  cum  terra  sua." — '*  duos  hominea  et  raensuras  duas. — duos  villa- 
nos,"  etc. 
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banneF  of  their  lord,  and  shed  their  blood  in  wars  and  dissen- 
sions that  in  no  way  concerned  them,  and  the  issue  of  whicli 
made  no  change  in  their  lot.  They  paid  tithes  to  their  lords 
or  to  the  church,  and  consumed  in  anxiety  the  bread  they 
were  allowed  to  retain ;  being  never  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  toil. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  usage  and  habit  had  already 
introduced  forms  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
personal  security  :  according  to  Houard,  written  decisions 
even  were  in  general  use  in  Normandy  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  that  is  almost  two  hundred  years  earlier 
than  in  the  rest  of  France  ^ .  The  burning-iron  was  deposited 
in  the  church,  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  priests,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  hand  of  such  as 
were  guilty  of  false  accusation,  or  of  denying  their  crimes-. 
It  was  a  great  privilege  for  the  churches  to  possess  this  iron 
(ferrum  judicii)  and  the  jurisdiction  connected  with  it ;  they 
obtained  this  privilege  from  the  duke,  and  disputes  arose  for 
the  possession  of  the  formidable  iron -^  But  the  legal  duel 
was  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Normans  than  the  ordeal-iron ;  nor  was  there  any  other  pro- 
vince of  France  where  so  many  single  combats  took  place, 
both  in  closed  lists  (en  champ  clos)  and  the  open  field  as  in 
Normandy ;  it  was  almost  the  single  combat  (holmgang)  of 
the  Scandinavians  transferred  to  the  French  soil.  But  in 
Norway  and  Denmark  they  fought  for  booty  and  honour ;  in 
Normandy  they  fought  within  lists,  according  to  legal  custom, 

'  Anc.  Lois  des  Fran9ai8,  i.  Houard  cites  for  his  authority,  '  lettre» 
Historiques  sur  les  Parlemens,  ii,  pp.  32,  39- 

'^  '*  Querelam  habuit  (ii)bertus  (abbot  of  St.  Wandrillc)  cum  (iuillerino, 
archiep.  Rf)thomag.  de  ferro  judicii  et  jurisdictione  in  quatuor  parochias, 
qua?  abbati  a  Wilhelmo  R.  adjudicata  sunt  anno  1082  apud  Oxolhim." — 
"  (iilbertUH  perditarn  probationis  ferri  inachin.iin  anno  codeni  itislauravit, 
et  a  (iuillelmo,  Rolhom.  antistitc,  benedictione  sacrandaui  curavit ;  (pm 
de  re  actum  fuerat  in  concilio  ejusdem  anni."  (»all.  (/hri«t.  xi. 

'  Ord.  Vitalis  and  other  Norman  chroniclers.— ('apcfiKiic,  Kssai  sur  Ics 
InvanionH  maritimes  drs  Normands  dans  Irs  (lauUs,  pp.  340  sv/. 
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and  in  the  open  field,  consistently  with  tiie  turbulent  spirit  or 
love  of  danger,  which  the  nation  still  retained,  on  which 
account  it  witli  difficulty  reconciled  itself  to  the  usages  of 
France'.  The  ill  will  borne  by  the  Normans  towards  the 
French  appears  evidently  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  chro- 
niclers. According  to  Wace,  the  Normans  inveighed  against 
the  French  in  their  songs  and  histories,  and  he  says  himself 
very  candidly  what  he  has  at  heart  against  them.  This  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  the  Normans  probably  lasted  as  long 
as  their  Northern  physiognomy,  their  fair  hair-  and  other 
characteristics,  whereby  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
French.  William  the  Conqueror,  who  knew  his  people 
thoroughly,  is  made  to  say,  that  they  were  proud,  difficult  to 
govern,  and  fond  of  lawsuits  '.  Malaterra,  who  had  studied 
their  character  in  Sicily,  found  them  crafty,  vindictive,  domi- 
neering, eager  to  leave  their  country  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gain  abroad,  dissembling,  neither  prodigal  nor  avaricious, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  lovers  of  the  chase,  hawk- 
ing, horses,  arms,  and  beautiful  attire ;  in  short  a  people  that 
must  be  held  in  check  by  the  laws'. 

The  celebrated  tapestry  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  wrought 
by  a  princess  Matilda,  whether  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  or 
the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  is  uncertain,  and  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  conquest  of  England',  is  the  oldest  authentic  monu- 
ment which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  arms  and  military 
costume  of  the  Normans'.  The  arms  and  habits  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Danes,  as  they  appear  in  the  miniature 

>  Wace,  Chron.  ascend,  des  Dues  de  Norinantlie. 

2  Waco  informs  us  tliat  some  of  the  first  dukes  were  fair-haired. 

3  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  14253  sqif.  "*  Carusii  Ribl.  lust.  Sicihan.  i. 

*  See  Archapologia,  xvii.  [also  xviii.  and  xi.x.  Montfaucon,  Monum. 
Fr.  i. — Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Insc.  vi.  and  vii. — Slukeley,  Pahrogr,  Brit. 
No.  xi.  1746,  4*«'. — Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy,  ii.  pj).  234-242. — Kstrups 
Reise  i  Norm.  pp.  90  .v^. —  Dihdin's  Hiojjr.  Tour,  i.  pj).  375-38(3. — P.]  Sec 
also  the  engravinjfs  from  Stothard's  drawings  in  Monum.  Vetusta. 

♦•  Sam.  Rush  Meyrirk,  (Vitic.il  Inquiry  into  .\nricnt  Armour,  i. 
IS24,  4»*\ 
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paintings  of  a  manuscript  of  the  time  of  king  Cnut,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum',  namely  shirts  of  mail,  consisting  of 
simple  iron  rings  sewed  on  the  habit ;  helmets  of  various 
forms,  lances,  swords,  bows,  iron  maces,  etc.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, similar  weapons  are  found  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  those  early  times.  Muratori  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Italians  learned  the  art  of  war  of  the  Normans  :  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said,  the  art 
of  fighting  well ;  for  that  they  understood  in  perfection,  as 
we  have  already  seen^  whereby  they  acquired  duchies  and 
kingdoms. 

To  the  Normans  has  been  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
chivalry  into  France  ;  and  from  the  foregoing  it  will,  no  doubt, 
appear  that  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Scandinavians, 
rugged  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  had  in  them  something 
of  the  knightly  character  :  in  their  enthusiastic  love  of  valour 
and  glory,  their  foster-brotherhood,  their  carrying  off  of  women, 
their  love  of  heroic  poetry,  and  their  indomitable  passions, 
they  were  in  fact  knights,  though  the  Moors  possessed  the 
same  violent  passions,  which  produce  extraordinary  deeds  of 
heroism.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  spread  itself  over  the  middle  of  Europe  from 
the  north  or  the  south  ;  it  probably  evolved  itself  there  from 
the  same  causes  that  gave  it  birth  among  the  Moors  and 
Scandinavians.  But  Christianity  and  civilization  so  greatly 
changed  this  spirit,  that,  at  least  in  France,  it  became  per- 
fectly different  from  the  rough  valour  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions. We  have  already  remarked  that  the  heroic  poetry  of 
France  had  nothing  of  a  Scandinavian  character. 

The  feudal  system  was  unable  to  quell  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  Nonnans ;  even  during  its  existence  they  enjoyed 
more  freedom  than  any  other  province  of  France.  "  Ifi  tho 
other  provincoH,"  says  Ilouard-,  *' tho  protection  of  a  lord  was 

•   MS.  Cott.  Cal.  A.  vii.  ?  2  Anc.  \Am  de«  l>an(;aiH,  i.  p.  HH». 
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necessary  to  secure  the  commonalty  iigainst  the  loss  of  liberty; 
while  in  Normandy  every  man  and  every  landed  possession 
were  by  law  free ;  the  duke  alone  having  immediate  juris- 
diction over  all  his  subjects ;  and  it  stood  in  the  power  of  no 
lord  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  freeman  or  his  possessions." 
There  was  formed,  though  it  is  not  known  at  what  time,  a 
supreme  court,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Excltequerf  con- 
sisting of  the  duke,  the  seneschal,  other  judges  chosen  by  the 
duke,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  of  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  nobles.  These  not  only  managed  the  domains 
of  the  superior  lord,  but  pronounced  judgment  in  all  cases  of 
bad  administration  by  the  officials,  and  other  abuses,  also 
received  appeals  in  private  cases.  The  mass  of  the  people 
grew  rich  by  commerce,  arts,  and  seafaring,  and  thus  became 
conscious  of  their  own  importance.  The  communities  de- 
manded rights,  or  maintained  them  under  the  denomination 
of  privileges.  I'he  rights  of  the  freemen  were  at  first  but 
imperfectly  made  known,  and  the  oldest  charters  no  longer 
exist.  The  oldest  one  known  is  of  the  year  1315'.  In  this 
it  is  provided  that  those  Normans,  who  were  independent  of 
a  lord,  were  only  bound  to  render  to  the  sovereign  certain 
fixed  services  and  imposts,  besides  which  he  could  demand 
nothing  ;  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  torture,  except 
when  suspected  of  capital  crimes ;  that  forty  years*  prescrip- 
tion gave  right  of  possession  ;  that  Normans  should  be  judged 
by  their  own  native  judges,  etc.  In  such  provisions,  nearly 
the  same  with  those  which  the  English  prescribed  to  their 
early  kings,  consisted  the  Normans'  charters  of  liberties;  those 
were  at  various  times  confirmed,  together  with  their  other 
customs,  es})ccially  when  the  authorities  had  intrenched  upon 
them,  and  after  the  most  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  when  the  French  kings,  by  a  series  of  civil 
and  religious  wars,  had  increased  their  power,  and  governed 

•  It  is  printed  in  several  works,  as  in  Brussels,  Traite  des  Fiefs;  Dupuy's 
Collection  ;  Goiibe's  Hist,  du  Duchc  de  Normandie,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 
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more  by  their  own  will  than  with  the  states  of  the  realm, 
they  issued  their  ordinances  ^'  without  regard  to  the  clameur 
de  Haro  and  the  Norman  charters  of  liberties,"  thus  setting 
at  naught  the  express  condition  on  which  Normandy  sub- 
mitted to  king  Philip.  Nevertheless,  the  province,  according 
to  the  last  constitutional  charter  of  the  kingdom,  gained 
more  than  it  had  lost,  if  we  except  its  ancient  municipal 
privileges. 

OF  LOCAL  NAMES  IN  NORMANDY. 

A  number  of  local  names  in  Normandy  unquestionably 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Northmen  :  of  these  there  are 
several  kinds  : 

In  the  first  place,  local  names  ending  in  ville  (Lat.  villa) 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  that  termination  with  a  foreign 
word  prefixed,  which  seems  almost  in  every  case  to  be  the 
name  or  surname  of  the  Northman  who  either  dwelt  at  the 
ville  or  was  owner  of  the  village.  I  will  take  the  first  that 
present  themselves  from  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
where  such  names,  formed  with  the  Latin  termination  and  a 
Northern  name,  are  very  general,  no  doubt  because  Rolf 
there  particularly  distributed  possessions  among  his  followers: 
as  Froberville,  Beuzeville,  Gauzeville,  Grainbouville,  Henne- 
querville,  Manniquerville,  Rouville,  Rolleville,  Triguerville, 
Bierville,  Gueutteville,  Houppeville,  Tancarville,  Varengeville, 
lieugleville,  Normanville,  Norville,  Gremonville,  Toufreville, 
Valliquerville,  Alliquerville,  Heugueville,  Guicorville.  In  the 
name  V^arengeville,  as  in  Varangerfjord  in  Norway,  we  meet 
with  the  word  Varanger,  Bapayyoy,  or  the  name  of  those 
Northmen  who  served  in  the  Greek  emperor's  body  guard, 
and  which  is  the  same  word  with  Va'ringer  or  Varcgor,  an 
appellation  that  may  be  understood  to  signify  all  Northern 
vikings  in  genrral.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  Northern  people 
that  visited  Russia  were  so  called. 

In   the   North   itself  there  an*  HkcwiHc  nuinv   IoimI   nanas 
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composed  of  a  persona.!  proper  name  and  the  words  sted^  vig, 
lev  and  the  like,  as  Sigersted,  Gjedsted,  Heinsvig,  Jelling, 
Ormslev ' . 

Names  of  towns  in  tot^  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Icelandic,  are  almost  as  fre(iuent,  as  Yvetot,  Raffetot,  Gar- 
netot, Criquetot,  Houdetot,  Louvetot.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Godarville,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
most  of  the  villages,  as  Noel  remarks',  have  this  termination, 
as  Ansetot,  Turretot,  Sassetot,  Eculetot,  Tiboutot,  Pretot, 
Valletot,  etc.  The  name  Sassetot  seems  to  signify  a  Saxon 
settlement. 

The  termination  bee  is,  without  doubt,  the  O.  Nor.  bckr, 
Dan.  bsec,  Engl,  beck  (a  brook).  It  is  found  in  Bolbec,  Rcr, 
Caudebec  \  Foulbec,  Carbec,  etc.  A  little  river  that  flows 
through  Rouen  is  named  Robec.  In  Denmark  there  is  also 
Ilolbek  (Engl.  Holbeach  \),  Vedbek,  etc. 

Names  in  eu  and  eur,  which  are  found  so  frequently  along 
the  coast,  as  Eu,  Cantaleu,  are  to  be  explained  only  by  the 
O.  Nor.  ey,  Dan.  ö  (isle),  and  aur,  eyri,  Dan.  or,  ore  (strand, 
shore),  which  so  fi-equently  occur  in  the  North ^.  Those  in 
fleuTy  as  Harfleur,  I3arfleur,  Figuefleur,  Vittefleur,  in  their 
older  form,  bore  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  their  Scan- 
dinavian parents.  Instead  of  Harfleur,  for  instance,  it 
was  called  Herifloium  and  Ilerosfluet ;  Witeflue,  instead  of 
Vitefleur;  Harflue  instead  of  Harfleur.  Wace  writes  Barbe- 
flue  for  Harbeflot ',   and   Benoit   de    S^«^    More  Barreflo  for 

'  See  Olufsens  Bidrag  til  oplysning  om  Danmarks  indvortes  Forfatning 
i  de  arldre  Tider,  in  tlie  Vid.  S.  phil.  og  hist.  Afh.  i.  p.  .377.  [The  termi- 
nation lev  is  the  A.  S.  hlcTW,  Engl,  /ojr,  Scot,  law  ;  vig  is  Engl,  xc'xck [xcich) ; 
8ted  in  Engl,  at  cad. — T.] 

^  Essai  sur  le  Dispart,  de  la  Seine  Infer.  [There  seems  no  need  of  re- 
course to  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  interpretation  of  tot  •  it  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  O.  Nor.  and  Dan.  toft. — T.] 

•''  Answering  no  doubt  to  the  Engl.  Coldbrook. — T. 

"♦  Answering  to  the  .\.  S.  ig.  Engl,  cv  (ea),  as  in  Ceortes-ig,  Cherts^, 
Battersea. — T. 

*  See  Rom.  dc  Ron,  v.()-24l. 
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Barfleur.  In  Odericus  Vitalis  we  find:  "in  porta  qui  Bar- 
beflot  diciturf'  and  in  the  Chron.  Norm.:  '^Ciim  esset  apiid 
Barbefluvium;"  in  R.  Hoveden  :  "apud  Barbeflet  ^"  All  this 
plainly  points  to  the  0.  Nor.  fljot,  a  river ^  A.  S.  flod,  Engl,  fleet, 
as  in  Northfleet,  Bamfleet,  etc.  But  both  the  pronunciation 
and  orthography  vary  in  various  localities,  so  that  the  North- 
ern ey,  Ö  in  places  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  became  eu^  eiir ; 
in  the  names  of  the  isles  west  of  Normandy,  ey,  as  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  Chausey  ;  in  the  names  of  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  a,  as  Jura,  IIa  ;  of  the  Orkneys  ay,  as  Ronaldsay, 
Strathsay  ;  in  Holland,  perhaps,  0,  as  Borculo,  Hengelo, 
Almelo,  etc. 2 

The  termination  heuf,  as  in  Painbeuf,  Marbeuf,  Criquebeuf, 
Quittebeuf,  Quillebeuf,  corresponds  unquestionably  to  the  Dan. 
hyoT  bo  Engl,  by  (O.  Nor.  byer,  bü).  In  former  times  Penteboe 
was  said  instead  of  Painbeuf,  also  Dalboe,  Balboe,  Kilboe  (for 
Quillebeuf),  which  was  likewise  written  Cuileboef ;  Criquebot 
and  Criqueboe  were  also  said  for  Criquebeuf. 

The  0.  Nor.  skogr,  Dan.  Skov,  Engl.  Scot,  shaw,  is  found 
in  the  name  of  the  old  forest  of  Eskoves,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine. 

Some  names  have  the  Northern  termination  dal^  (O.  Nor. 
dalr,  dale).  Besides  the  two  dais  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Sassetot  ( Dep.  Lower  Seine),  which  are  especially  called  Dalles 
(grandes  Dalles  and  petites  Dalles),  we  meet  also  with  Oudales 
near  Beaucamp,  Crodale,  Danestal,  Darnetal  (Dep.  Calva- 
dos), Dieppedal,  Croixdal,  Bruquedalle  (Dep.  L.  Seine). 

The  O.  Nor.  gar^r  (Engl,  garth,  yard),  which  oiiginally  sig- 
nified every  kind  of  inclosure ;  and  afterwards,  a  yard,  court, 
mansion,  in  town  or  country,  is  found  also  in  Norman  loral 
names,  as  Auppegard  and  Epogard  (Dep.  Eure). 

'  Noel,  Essai  sur  le  Depart,  de  la  Seine  Inft'r.  ii.  c.  4. 

2  This  i«  a  miHtake.  'llie/o  l>elonj<H  to  tlie  seeoiid  component:  lioKH-lo, 
Alme-lo,  \'en-lo  WeHter-lo,  etc.  '•  Loo,  lo.  inquit  lii-rantis.  \ah'\ih  iiltus 
adjacenM  Htaf^niM,  torrentibuM  ant  palndil>UH."  Kilian,  s.  r.    T. 

II  'i 


100  OF  LOCAL  NAMES  IN  NORMANDY. 

The  point  of  land  the  Hoc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lizard,  also 
the  promontory  of  La  Hogue,  derive  their  name  from  the 
Dan.  huk,  an  angle,  hook.  The  Scandinavians  have  also  the 
word  ncBs,  of  the  same  signification,  whence  probably  are  de- 
rived the  names  of  French  and  English  promontories  ending 
in  nez  or  7iesSy  {naze),  as  Blancnez,  Grisnez,  Nez  de  Carteret, 
Nez  de  Tancarville,  Holderness,  Sheerness,  etc. 

Houlme  near  Rouen  is  evidently  the  O.  Nor.  holmi,  Dan. 
holm,  an  islet,  as  Bornholm,  Stockholm. 

Many  other  names  of  places  are  to  be  found  in  Normandy, 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  Old  Norse  :  e.  g.  Terhoulde 
(also  Torholt  in  Flanders,  anciently  Turhold)  Thor's  holt.? 
Estrand  (O.  Nor.  strönd,  strand) ;  Ebe  (Ebbe),  etc.  * 

'  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  Auguste  Le  Prevost, 
Dictionnaire  des  anciens  noins  de  lieu  du  departement  de  I'Eure. — T. 
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J- HE  most  decisive  victory  in  a  civil  war,  and  such  was  the 
war  between  the  brothers  Harold  and  Tostig,  is  not  imme- 
diately productive  of  peace  and  unity.  The  transitory  union, 
which  had  taken  place  against  the  invading  foreigners,  was 
instantly  dissolved,  when  Harold  had  fallen  by  the  hostile 
shaft.  A  vast  number  of  Normans,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than 
fifteen  thousand,  fell  in  the  first  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  country '  ;  but  the  panic  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
great  battle  operated  on  minds  still  influenced  by  old  dissen- 
sions and  mutual  mistrust,  to  the  bereavement  of  all  energy 
and  moral  strength.  Not  the  government  alone,  but  all 
military  command  was  di.ssolved,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  took 
refuge  in  the  nearest  towns,  or  by  their  domestic  hearths 
in  the  hundreds.  Further  measures  for  resistance  wore  no- 
where prepared,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  devise  them  : 
l^jndoii  alone,  with  its  walls  and  tower«  and  brave  citizenn, 
aniiod   itself  for  defence.      There   dwelt  Ealdgytli.    Harold's 

'   Oirl.  N'ltaliM,  |).  .'lOi.,  ruorr  circuniNtantial  than  (iuil.  Pictav.  p.  20J. 
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Nviduw  ;  the  young  Eadgar  ^Ktlieling,  who,  as  the  grandson 
of  king  Kadniund  Ironside,  was  the  riglitful  heir  to  the  crown. 
Stigand  and  Ealdred,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
^'ork  ;  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  other  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  the  counsellors  of  Harold, 
had  also  taken  refuge  there.  The  powerful  earls,  Eadwine 
.'ind  Morkere,  comely  energetic  young  men,  the  favourites  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  who,  when  too  late,  nmst  have  re- 
pented of  forsaking  their  brother-in-law,  Harold,  at  Senlac, 
entered  London  with  a  military  force.  These  sons  of  i^^^lfgar 
strove,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of 
their  nephews,  the  sons  of  Harold,  if  not  to  gain  for  them- 
selves the  crown  of  their  brother-in-law'  ;  but  finding  that 
their  aspirations  met  with  no  favourable  reception,  they  united 
with  the  other  witan,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens 
of  London  and  the  butse-carles,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Eadgar.  But  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  were  bound  and 
had  promised  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  suddenly 
left  London  with  their  forces,  together  with  their  sister,  the 
widowed  queen,  whom  they  sent  to  Chester-,  filled  with  envy 
and  hatred  towards  the  more  fortunate  claimant  of  the  throne, 
and  probably  in  the  hope  of  changing  their  earlship  over  the 
north  of  England  into  an  unlimited  royal  authority'.  Thus 
was  London  left  almost  wholly  to  the  defence  of  its  citizens 
and  soldiers  •,  under  the  brave  Ansgar^,  its  chief  magistrate, 
and  heard  with  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  the  Norman 
duke  and  his  rapacious  army. 

The  day  following  the  battle  of  Senlac,  William  proceeded 
to  Hastings,  where  he  continued  for  five  days,  in  the  deceitful 
hope  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  immediately  take  steps  to 
apprize  him  of  thoir  subjection.     On  the  contrary,  the  people 

'   W.  Malm.  p.  421.         -  Hor.  Wigorn.  a.  I066.         •''  W.  Malm.  p.  421. 
"*  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  205.  **  Cum  solos  cives  habeat,  copioso  ac  pnrstantia 
militari  famoso  incolatii  abimdat." 
•'  Wido  of  Amiens,  v.  690. 
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of  lloinsey  opposed  the  landing  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Norman  soldiers,  who  ignorant  of  the  country  attempted  to 
disembark  there ;  thus  proving  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  power 
was  not  totally  annihilated.  But  William  no  longer  delayed 
profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  He  hastened  to 
Romney,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  men,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Dover,  within 
the  bulwarks  of  which,  that  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
labours  of  ages,  a  vast  mass  of  people  had  sought  protec- 
tion from  the  enemy.  But  here,  too,  a  man  was  wanting 
capable  of  concentrating  and  employing  the  existing  means ; 
a  state  of  things  to  which  the  circumstance  probably  con- 
tributed, that  the  castle  of  that  place,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  Harold,  and  by  him  had  been  strongly  fortified', 
must  have  been  almost  totally  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  chief.  Wil- 
liam, whose  followers  had  regarded  it  as  impregnable,  and 
who  must  have  been  encouraged  to  the  extremest  exertions 
by  the  promise  of  a  rich  booty,  was  no  less  rejoiced  than 
surprised  when,  before  he  had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  rocky 
fortress,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  the  town,  who  presented 
him  with  its  keys-.  But  this  peaceful  surrender  did  not 
satisfy  the  Norman  army,  which  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  conquer  England  for  the  duke,  but  for  spoil  and  enjoyment. 
The  accidental  delay  of  some   of  the  people  in  leaving  the 

'  "Traditiirus  Doveram  studio  atqiie  sumptii  suo  (seil,  ducis  Herald)) 
comrnunitam."  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  191. 

2  Guil.  Pictav.  lib.  i.  Wido  vv.  599  sq.  The  unequivocal  expressions 
of  the  contemporary  writers  forbid  us  to  assume  a  siege  of  Dover :  conse- 
quently no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  Thierry's  "  on  ue  connait  point 
k*8  details  du  siege."  The  more  I  admire  the  spirit  ami  acuteni'ss  with 
which  this  excellent  work  on  the  conquest  of  England  is  written,  the  more 
I  regard  myself  obliged  to  caution  against  the  misrcjjrescntation  of  many 
facts,  aä  well  as  the  abuse  of  his  authorities  in  the  course  of  it,  to  which  he 
has  been  seduced  by  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  nation.  Mackintosh 
also  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  liistorian  of  the  ('ompieHt,  wluri 
be  pronounced  his  citations  an  very  accurate,  and  also  speaks  of  a  siege  of 
Dover. 
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fortress  was  used  by  the  eiRiny  as  a  pretext  for  plundering 
them  ;  fur  tlie  safer  acconi|)hshnient  oi  whicli  object,  they  set 
lire  to  several  ol'  tlie  houses.  Tlie  town  was  ahnost  totally 
consumed,  ami  the  duke,  who  was  unable  either  to  prevent 
the  outrage,  or  to  pujiish  tlie  perpetrators,  could  only  offer 
restitution  and  other  compensations  to  his  new  subjects,  for 
their  destroyed  habitations.  He  spent  a  week  in  repairing  some 
defects  in  the  fortress  ;  then,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  and 
many  sick  behind,  who  were  sufi'ering  from  dysentery,  caused 
by  the  too  abundant  use  of  fresh  meat  and  cold  water,  was 
on  the  point  of  advancing  to  (Jnnterbury,  when  the  iidiabitants 
of  that  city  also,  and  shortly  after  those  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  came  and  presented  him  with  their  homage,  with  hos- 
tages, and  valuable  donations.  Like  hungry  flies,  that  settle 
in  swarms  on  a  bleeding  wound  —so  a  Norman  expresses 
himself — the  Anglo-Saxons  hurried  forward  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  duke.  From  Canterbury  he  sent  to  the  widowed 
queen  Eadgyth,  who  was  residing  at  W  inchester,  which  city 
had  been  assigned  to  her  by  her  consort,  king  Eadward,  as  a 
jointure,  and  assured  her  the  possession  of  that  large  city,  in 
consideration  of  a  tribute.  At  Canterbury  he  fell  seriously 
sick,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  there,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, (luring  a  whole  month-.  A  delay  by  which  the  in- 
fatuated country  was  incapable  of  profiting. 

NN  illiam  had  despatched  five  hundred  horse  to  lay  siege  to 
London,  to  shatter  its  walls  by  battering  rams  and  subter- 
ranean passages,  to  force  the  numerous  population  to  surrender 
by  file  and  famine,  as  well  as  by  treason  and  bribery  ;  w hile 
he  himself,  as  soon  as  ho  had  recovered,  overran  the  adjacent 
rounticsof  Sussex, Surrey. Middlesex, Hampshire, and  Hertford- 
shire ',  where  his  armv  abatidoned  itself  to  the  most  unbridled 

'    Wido  V.  6\7. 

•'  Kt  veluti  imiscfT,  stimulo  famis  exagitaUT, 

ricera  Hensatim  plena  cniore  pelunt." 
2  Fracta  Turris.  (i.  Pictav.  p.  20.'>. 

^  Flor.  Witforn.  a.  innfi.  Ivlit.  K.  \\.  Sor.     The  old  editions  and  Simeon 
of  nurll.Mn  linrc  (lie  rn  Diicdii'-  traditifj  Hrrrfnrrfntsrm . 
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cruelty  and  licentiousness,  from  which  a  multitude  of  unpaid 
vassals,  allies,  and  adventurers  cannot  be  withheld.  Those 
well-meaning  Anglo-Saxons  at  London,  who  had  fostered  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  defend  their  native  country,  were  now 
convinced  that  resistance  was  vain,  and  that  a  speedy  sub- 
mission was  the  best  means  for  obtaining  favourable  con- 
ditions. Archbishop  Stigand,  therefore,  and  ^gelsine,  abbot 
of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  whose  possessions  were 
among  those  that  had  most  severely  suffered,  went  to  the 
conqueror  at  Wallingford,  as  he  was  about  crossing  the 
Thames,  renounced  the  youth  whom  they  had  crowned,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  the  ISorman  duke'.  WiUiam  promised 
what  was  demanded  of  him  ;  for  so  rich  a  prize  as  the  king- 
dom of  England  there  was  no  scruple  about  words,  and  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  provided  the  imposts  were  adequate 
to  his  wants,  was  not  among  the  designs  of  a  warrior  as- 
tounded at  his  own  success.  Shortly  after,  he  was  met  at 
Berkhamstead-  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York  ;  Wulfstan, 
bishop  of  Worcester  ;  the  setheling  Eadgar  himself,  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  which  last,  through  the  false  representa- 
tions  of  an  agent,  bribed   by  the  crafty  William,  who  had 

'  Guil.  Fictav.  p.  205.  The  author  here  adds  :  "  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  carae  with  a  body  of  warriors  ready  to  fight  if  William  had  not 
granted  to  them  a  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  and  customs  :  per- 
haps, too,  the  tradition  is  not  unfounded,  that  the  Kentish  army,  advancing 
under  the  covering  of  branches  from  the  trees,  might  have  ap|)eared  to  the 
enemy  as  a  wood  until,  standing  in  face  of  them  and  casting  down  their 
leafy  screen,  they  at  once  appeared  threatening  with  sword  and  spear." 
For  this  story,  which  seems  more  at  home  in  a  note  than  in  the  text,  the 
author  cites  as  his  authority  :  Chron.  W.Thorne  ap.  Savile,  col.  1708,  and 
a  l>allad  of  the  JGth  century  in  Thierry  ii. ;  and  adds  :  "the  story  of  Hirn- 
ham  Wood,  known  to  every  one,  is  to  be  found  in  Buchanan  (Hist.  Scot, 
lib.  vii.  c.  H'i.}.  But  less  known  it  is  that  a  simdar  tradition  is  tobe  found 
in  the  history  of  Holstein,  where  it  is  assigned  to  the  1  Ith  ceiitury."  See 
(Miron.  IIolKHt.  S.  Presbyter.  Bremens,  c.  18. — T. 

2  That  Fladwine  and  .Morkere  were  also  |)rc8ent  is  evidently  an  error  of 
the  Sa.xon  Chronicle,  as  they  ha»l  left  I^)ndon  and.  according  to  the  account 
of  an  pye-wilncBf«,  did  riot  appear  before  Willi.im  till  the  meeting  ;il  Barkm»;. 
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vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  the  fidcHty  of  Ansgar,  had  been 
seduced  to  dehvei'  u|)  the  city'.  William  confirmed  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  those  who  submitted  to  him,  in- 
cluding even  Eadgar  .'Ethcling,  to  whom  he  gave  assurance 
both  of  life  and  an  honourable  treatment.  The  word  solemnlv 
pledged  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  restrain  his  soldiery  from 
pillage,  he  was  unable  to  fulfil,  as  against  the  aversion  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  submission 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  which  manifested  itself  on 
every  occasion,  the  good  will  of  his  Normans  w  as  indispensable. 

No  conqueror  understood  better  than  William  of  Normandy 
the  advantage  of  confirming  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his 
sword  by  a  specious  show  of  right.  When  scarcely  master  of  a 
tenth  part  of  England,  he  resolved,  by  having  himself  crown- 
ed as  king,  to  secure  the  whole  kingdom,  that  had  devolved 
on  him,  ostensibly  by  right  of  succession  and  transmission, 
as  well  as  through  the  favour  of  the  pope.  The  obsequiousness 
of  the  English  prelates,  who  considered  themselves  bound  to 
obey  the  court  of  Rome,  seconded  this  scheme  ;  nor  was  there 
any  lack  on  the  side  of  William  of  well-sounding  proclama- 
tions^ and  assurances  to  the  most  influential  Anglo-Saxons. 
More  (lifiicult  it  was  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Normans, 
whose  desires  were  solely. bent  on  booty,  and  to  whom  the 
elevation  of  their  ducal  leader  might  prove  prejudicial. 

In  this  conjuncture  also  William  gave  a  proof  of  the  crafti- 
ness which  distinguished  his  character.  As  if  perfectly  aware 
of  the  weighty  reasons  which  existed  in  favour  of  his  assum- 
ing the  royal  dignity,  he  artfully  set  them  forth  in  the 
strongest  light;  but,  at  the  same  time,  pretended,  in  his  love 
of  repose  and  of  his  consort,  with  whom  he  must  share  the 
crown,  should  God  be  pleased  to  bestow  it  on  him,  as  well  as 

'  Wido,  vv.  681  sqq. 

2  We  probably  still  possess  fragments  of  such  in  tlic  first  part  of  the 
Charter  '*  De  (piilmsdain  Statutis  per  totam  .\ngliam  firniiter  obscrvandis." 

RyiuiT.  i.  J).  1 . 
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in  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  conquest,  to  find  reasons  for  at 
least  postponing  the  coronation.  But,  as  William  fitz  Osbern 
had  acted  on  a  former  occasion  \  a  foreign  knight,  named 
Aimery,  of  Thouars  in  Guienne,  rendered  him  equally  welcome 
service  on  the  present  occasion,  fascinating  and  gaining  over 
the  multitude  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  The  leaders 
were  won  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  counties  and 
baronies,  together  with  lands  for  their  younger  sons.  When 
those  that  had  been  sent  forward  to  London  had  erected  a 
strong-hold  for  the  conqueror-,  and  all  things  were  prepared 
for  the  solemnity,  William,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  in 
hunting  and  hawking,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  realm,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Christmas,  in  less  than 
three  months  from  the  day  of  his  landing,  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York.  The  first  metro- 
politan, Stigand,  attended  in  the  procession,  in  the  place  of 
honour  belonging  to  him-^  ;  though  it  would  seem  either  that 
that  prelate  had  refused  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  Norman  usurper,  after  having,  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
acknowledged  and  anointed  two  pretenders  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  throne^,  or  that  to  William  himself  a  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic  at  variance  with  the  papal  and 
Norman  clergy  did  not  appear  satisfactory^.  While  the  duke 
was  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  and  the  anthem 
had  ceased,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances'»,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  addressed  the  con(juerors  in  French,  and  demanded  of 

'  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  282,  285. 

^  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  205.  (Maseres,  p.  144.) 

•'  According  to  Wido's  testimony,  vv.  803,  804, 

"  lUius  ad  dextram  sustentat  inetropolita, 
Ad  laBvara  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 

*  Will.  Newburg.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  and  from  hirn  Hromton,  p.  0(')2. 

•^  "  Quia  rnulta  mala  et  horrenda  crimina  pr;rdi(;.il)antur  de  Stigando. 
noluit  eam  ab  ipso  su.scipere,  ne  malcdictionom  viderelur  inducrc  pro 
henedictione."  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novonim,  p.  <*. 

♦^  C'on«tanticnsiK,  not  "  of  Constance,"  as  Turner  and  Luiganl  have 
rendered  it. 
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theni  whotlicT  tlie  king  proposed  were  agreeable  to  them? 
in  which  case  he  desired  them  to  declare  their  consent  by 
a  sign.  With  loud  acclamations  and  claj)ping  of  hands  the 
lively  Normans  manifested  their  approbation.  Hereupon 
urchbisliop  F.aldrcd  aj)plied  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons '.  A  still  louder  cry  now  arose  from  both  nations, 
and  a  noise  ensued,  which  the  Normans  assembled  outside  of 
the  church  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  for  a  tumult; 
whereupon  some  of  them  hurried  to  London  and  set  fire  to 
that  citv.  Those  in  the  church  were  soon  aware  of  the  con- 
flagration  and  rushed  forth,  every  one  who  possessed  a  house 
there,  or  other  property,  considering  it  in  peril.  William  re- 
mained behind,  abandoned  by  nearly  all  excepting  the  priests  ; 
but  would  hear  of  no  delay ;  so  with  trembling  and  precipita- 
tion the  ceremony  of  anointing  and  crowning  was  completed. 
Exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  his  licentious  hordes,  and 
trembling  for  his  life  thus  exj)osed  in  the  moment  when  he 
had  reached  the  goal  of  his  wishes,  William  was  hardly  able 
to  repeat,  in  the  French  tongue,  the  customary  oath  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  His  presence  soon  restored  order,  and  he 
imposed  on  himself  the  duty  of  repressing,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  severe  punishments,  and  the  appointment  of  rigid 
judges,  the  disorder  among  the  lower  ranks  of  his  army. 
Nevertheless,  this  untoward  event  could  not  fail  to  increase 
the  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Normans. 

The  kinnj  did  not  venture  to  take  up  his  abode  in  London, 
until  ho  had  constructed  a  new  fortress  there,  and  while  that 
was  in  progress,  passed  some  time  at  Barking  in  Kssex.  Here 
he  soon  received  a  proof  how  justly  he  had  calculated  on  the 
effects  of  a  coronation.  The  earls  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
soon  appeared  before  him.  offering  him  their  homage  :  and 
Co|)si-  also,  who  had   bcon    Tostig's  deputy  in  Northumbor- 

1  Smli  is  tlio  account  jfiven  by  Wido  (vv.  817,  818),  who  depcribes  the 
particulart*  of  tlie  coronation  more  circumstantially  than  William  of  Poi- 
tiers (p|).  •2o;>.  20()).  -   Called  by  the  Norman  \vriler8  Coxo. 
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land,  in  which  relation  he  might  easily  find  a  motive  for 
attaching  himself  to  the  destroyer  of  Harold.  Here  also  the 
submission  took  place  of  Turkell  of  Limes,  of  Siward  and 
Ealdred,  sons  of  ^thelgar,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  and 
of  Eadric,  surnamed  the  Wild,  or  the  Forester,  a  grandson 
of  the  infamous  Eadric  Streona,  and,  consequently,  related  to 
the  family  of  Godwine.  Their  example  was  followed  by  many 
rich  and  powerful  men,  actuated  by  the  conviction,  that  a 
country  defended  by  so  few  strong  places  must  infallibly, 
after  a  decisive  battle,  become  the  reward  of  the  victor. 
Each  of  these  individuals  made  separate  terms  with  the  new 
sovereign,  and  every  one  hastened  to  get  the  start  of  the 
others,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  favourable  conditions. 
To  Eadwine  the  king  promised  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, while  Morkere  was  treated  less  leniently.  Other  Nor- 
man ladies  were  married  to  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  sisters  were 
bestowed  on  Norman  husbands. 

Vast  riches,  arising  from  plunder  and  gifts,  must  have  been 
collected  for  the  king,  chiefly  from  the  monasteries'.  All 
these  treasures  William  sent  to  Rouen,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  neglected  no  measures  at  home,  either  civil  or  mihtary, 
for  the  security  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom.  The  several 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  rich  inheritances  of  king 
Eadward  and  the  sons  of  Godwine,  the  royal  treasure  at  Win- 
chester, and  Harold's  share  of  the  booty  at  Stamford  bridge  ^ 
were  all  taken  by  William  as  property  rightfully  devolving  on 
him,  from  which  he  distributed  rewards  among  the  bravest 
of  his  followers.  At  Winchester,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  regarded  as 
dangerous,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  old  dynasty. 
of  their  wealth   and  courage,  he  cauRo<l  a  new  castle  to  bo 

»  Cataloj<ueH  of  these  churcli-plunderinj^s  are  to  he  foimd  i»  the  chro- 
niclen  of  the  KnKÜHh  inonaHlerieH,  as  Thoinse  IliKt.  Khensi»  ;  lli»t.  Ahha- 
tum  S.  Albani,  and  of  Waltham  (see  Monasticon.  vi.  p.  5Ö) ;  of  VVorcehler 
(Hemming,  ('hart.  p.  :J9i).  -  Adam.  Hrrmen^.  Schol.  ('»(}. 
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erected,  which,  together  with  the  l.slc  of  AVi^ht  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  north  of  England,  he  bestowed  on 
William  fitz  Osbern,  whom  he  also  created  earl  of  Hereford ', 
a  dignity  with  which  king  Eadward  had  formerly  invested 
his  nephew,  Ralf,  as  a  possession  equally  honourable  and 
lucrative,  and  which,  at  later  periods,  we  always  find  in  the 
hands  of  the  bravest,  coupled  with  the  expressed  permission 
to  extend  their  domain,  with  the  help  of  their  good  sword, 
beyond  the  Welsh  border.  Of  all  William's  vassals  no  one 
had  rendered  him  more  essential  services,  particularly  in  the 
conquest  of  England,  than  A\'illiam  fitz  Osbern.  Here  we 
again  meet  with  king  Eadwards  Norman  favourite,  Richard 
fitz  Scrob-,  who  possessed  lands  in  those  parts,  and,  like 
many  other  so  justly  detested  foreigners,  in  conjunction  with 
his  newly  arrived  countrymen,  strove  for  the  oppression  of 
all  those  Anglo-Saxons,  who  struggled  against  the  Norman 
tyranny.  At  this  time,  or  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, William  raised  other  Normans  to  English  earldoms ; 
Walter  Giffard  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham,  on  Roger  of 
Montgomery  J,  a  sagacious,  upright,  and  pious  nobleman,  was 

'  Flor.  Wigorn.  aa.  1067,  1070.  Gull.  Pictav.  p.  209-  Ord.  Vital, 
pp.  50G,  521. 

2  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  255.  His  heir  was  his  son 
Osbern.  DoouKsday,  Worcester,  fol.  17ß  b. 

^  As  supplementary  to  my  note  on  Norman  names,  in  "  Engl,  under 
the  A.  S.  Kings,"  ii.  p.  283,  it  seems  desirable  here  to  remark  that  what  is 
there  stated  relative  to  the  prefix  ßtz  (son),  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
particle  de,  when  set  before  local  names,  with  which  only  at  a  later  period, 
when  made  transmissible,  it  can  be  said  to  form  a  surname  in  the  modern 
sense.  At  the  period  comprised  in  this  volume  the  de  was  simply  our  of, 
its  regimen  varying,  if  retjuired,  with  the  individual.  When  the  same 
local  name  was  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  then  only 
with  its  j)refix  de  can  it  be  said  to  form  a  surname,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
rendered  by  of.  Fitz,  too,  signifying  son,  when,  with  the  baptismal  name 
of  the  individual's  father,  it  was  made  to  form  a  permanent  surname,  was 
applied  both  to  sons  and  daughters,  as  Eleanor  Fitz  John  =  Eleanor  John- 
son. The  Danish  peasantry  still  retain  the  more  rational,  though  less 
convenient,  usage;  with  them  the  daughter  of  Hans  would  be  Maria  or 
Trin.i  Unus  dtitfer,  not  llan.v«»«,  as  in  the  hitfher  grailes. — T. 
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bestowed  the  city  of  Chichester,  the  castle  of  Arundel,  and 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  ;  on  Robert  of  JMoretain,  the  king's 
uterine  brother,  that  of  Cornwall ;  on  Gherbod  the  Flemino- 
that  of  Chester,  which,  after  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
was  ^iven  to  Hugh  of  Avranches.  Odo  (Eudes)  of  Champagne, 
William's  brother-in-law,  son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, after  whose  death  he  had  been  driven  from  his  rightful 
inheritance  by  his  brother,  Theobald  III.,  was  invested  with 
the  earldom  of  Holderness ' ;  Ralf  of  Guader,  son-in-law  of 
Wilham  fitz  Osbern,  with  that  of  Norwich-. 

William  was  now  above  all  things  desirous  to  return  to  his 
French  provinces  as  a  king.  The  southern  parts  of  England 
he  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  his  brother  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  under  whom  and  William  fitz  Osbern  he  placed 
several  warriors  of  distinction,  as  William  of  Warenne,  sub- 
sequently invested  with  the  earldom  of  Surrey,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  Gundrada  in  marriage  ^ ;  Hugh  of  Grente- 
maisnil,  to  whom  was  given  the  government  of  the  Gewissi  or 
West  Saxons^,  and  afterwards  the  shrievalty  of  Leicester ;  Hugh 
of  Montfort,  to  whom  the  custody  of  Dover  was  committed^, 
together  with  other  individuals,  who,  although  proved  in  the 
field,  were  for  the  most  part  ill  qualified  to  conduct  a  peace- 
able administration.  ^V^hile  by  these  deputies  he  secured  his 
dominion  in  England,  he  availed  himself  of  his  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy to  render  harmless  those  Anglo-Saxons  whose  position 
excited  his  mistrust,  by  taking  them,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  showing  them  honour,  but  in  reality  as  hostages,  with  him 
in  his  suit  to  Normandy.     Of  these  the  chief  were  :  Eadgar 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  509,  calls  his  wife  a  daughter  of  duke  Robert,  contrary 
to  the  usual  account,  viz.  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  ll.irlette  by  a 
second  marriage,  ('omj).  Rom.  de  Ron,  ii.  |)j).  127,  2M,  and  M.  Prevost'» 
notes. 

'^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  522. 

^  Wlis  (Introd.  to  Domesd.  i.  j).  '>()().)  corrects  the  falsi'  Htatcment  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  makew  (iundrada  a  sister  of  (iherbod  the  Fleming. 

*  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  512,  522.  ^  W.  (icmmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  :J9. 
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yEtheling,  archbishop  Stigand,  the  carls  Eadwine  and  Mor- 
kore,  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
niece  Judith  in  marriage,  together  with  his  paternal  earldom 
of  Northampton';  Jigelnoth,  abbot  of  Glastonbury-,  and 
others. 

William,  on  his  departure  for  England,  had  left  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  Normandy  to  the  duchess  Matilda,  aided 
by  certain  men  of  experience,  particularly  by  Roger  of  Heau- 
mont.  Tn  Normandy  A\'illiam  enjoyed  a  twofold  triumph, 
when,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  joyful  train  of  knights 
returning  to  their  homes,  and  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  hostages 
from  the  conc^uered  kingdom,  he  again  found  himself  in  his 
patrimonial  inheritance.  He  celebrated  the  Easter  festival 
(March  10(J7)  at  Fecamp,  whither  many  French  princes  and 
nobles  were  attracted,  in  honour  of  their  former  equal,  now 
by  craft  and  the  fortune  of  war  exalted  high  above  them. 
Great  was  the  wonder  manifested  by  all  on  beholding  the 
young  Anglo-Saxons  with  their  long  flowing  locks,  whose 
almost  feminine  beauty  excited  the  envy  of  the  comeliest 
among  the  youth  of  France.  Nor  was  their  admiration  less 
on  seeing  the  garments  of  the  king  and  his  attendants,  inter- 
woven and  encrusted  with  gold,  causing  all  they  had  pre- 
viously seen  to  appear  as  mean ;  also  the  almost  numberless 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  of  surpassing  elegance ;  for  in  such 
cups  only,  or  in  horns  of  oxen,  decorated  at  both  extremities 
with  the  same  metals,  the  numerous  guests  were  served  with 
drink.  Overwhelmed  with  the  sight  of  so  much  magnificence, 
the  French  returned  home,  all,  but  especially  the  clergy, 
richly  gifted,  and  celebrated  both  by  their  words  and  writings 
the  superabundant  treasures  of  th(^  new  region,  which  their 

»   Ord.  Vital,  p.  52-2. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  lOöC.  Flor.  Wigorn.  I()(i7.  Ordericus  Vitalis  has 
"  Kgelnodum,  C'antuariensem  satrapam."  Lingard,  llioiigh  citing  Ciuil. 
Pictav.  and  Ordericns,  calls  hiin  "  Egelnotli,  ahhot  of  St.  .Vugusiine's." 
Bv  (iiiil.  Pictav.  he  is  not  named  at  all. — T. 
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hero,  greater  than  Caesar,  more  bountiful  than  Titus,  the  lord 
of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  at  Constantinople  and 
Babylon,  had  acquired  without  the  loss  of  a  single  knight  of 
eminence,  within  a  few  hours,  under  the  papal  benediction. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  w'ere  liberally  indemnified  for 
the  supplies  furnished  by  them  for  this  visit,  and  also  for  the 
burthens  laid  on  them  on  account  of  the  war.  Thus  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  spectacles  presented  itself  to  the  con- 
temporaries :  the  homes  of  the  peasants  were  m?t  plundered, 
their  harvests  not  reaped  by  the  forager,  nor  trodden  down 
by  cavalry ;  even  an  unarmed  defenceless  man  might  ride  in 
all  directions  without  fear  of  the  soldiery  ^ . 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  wealth  and  arts 
in  England  at  this  period,  from  the  pen  of  the  Conqueror's 
chaplain,  will  no  doubt  both  surprise  and  amuse  some  of  the 
readers.  "  In  abundance  of  the  precious  metaj  that  country 
by  far  surpasses  the  Gauls ;  for  while  by  its  exuberance  of 
corn  it  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Ceres,  from  its  quantity 

of  gold  it  may  be  termed  a  treasury  of  Arabia The 

English  women  are  eminently  skilful  with  their  needle,  and  in 
the  weaving  of  gold  ;  the  men  in  every  kind  of  artificial  work- 
manship. Moreover,  several  Germans,  most  expert  in  such 
arts,  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  among  them  ;  and  merchants, 
who  in  their  ships  visit  distant  nations,  introduce  curious 
handiworks^." 

But  a  different  spectacle  from  that  described  above  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel '.  The 
oppression  of  new  burthens,  and  the  yet  greater  of  foreign 
pillager«,  rendered  more  licentious  by  the  absence  of  their 

•  Gull.  Pictav.  pp.  211  xfjf.  (Maseres,  p.  IG2.)  **  Provincialiurn  tiito  ar- 
menta  vel  greges  pascebantur,  seu  per  campeslria,  seu  per  teequa  :  htgetcH 
falcetn  cultoris  intacta»  c'xi)ectahaijt,  quas  iiec  attrivit  .superba  cipiitnm 
effuhio,  nee  dcrnessuit  palnilator.  Homo  imbccillus  aut  inerniis  eqiio  can- 
tann,  qua  libuit  vectabatur,  turma«  militum  cernen»,  non  exhorrens." — T. 

*  Gull.  Pictav.  p.  210  (Maflcres,  p.  157). — T. 
•^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  10G7. 
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masters,  excited  repeated  coininotions  among  the  sunken 
people,  whose  nohlest  defenders  had  been  basely  carried  off, 
and  who  thus  manifested  a  disposition  which,  under  better 
guidance,  and  supported  by  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy,  might  have  freed  the  land  of  the  foreign  intruders. 
Of  the  wealtliicr  class  many  fled,  some  in  the  hope  of  one 
day  returning,  provided  a  miracle,  or  the  energy  of  others, 
should  restore  them  to  their  inheritances ;  some  to  solicit  aid 
from  the  Da^es  against  the  Normans;  others  for  ever,  seek- 
ing a  new  home,  where  valour  and  hatred  of  the  Normans 
would  insure  them  both  pay  and  booty.  Of  the  first-men- 
tioned many  sought  refuge  in  Flanders,  while  many  turned 
to  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  the  Saxon  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  History  makes  mention  of  a  count  of 
Stade,  the  son  of  a  noble  Saxon  lady  who  had  fled  thither'. 
The  Scottish  cloisters  of  the  Continent  gave  shelter  to  many 
a  fufjitive-.  To  the  last-mentioned  class  belong;  those  Anfjlo- 
Saxons  who  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they  found  a 
welcome  reception,  and  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  I., 
who  feared  their  too  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  settled 
first  at  Chevetot  (Kibotus  near  Helenopolis)  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  were  afterwards  employed 
by  that  prince  against  Robert  Guiscard  and  the  Normans  of 
Apulia,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  realm  from  those  dangerous 
enemies  who  had  invaded  it.  The  Normans  recognised  their 
bitterest  foes  ^  and  not  in  vain  directed  their  shafts  against 
them.  They  were,  nevertheless,  forced  to  abandon  the 
country,  and  a  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  with  some  Danes  and 
other  V?eringer,  whom  we  find   at  an  earlier  period  in  the 

'  Frederic,  who  in  the  year  1093  possessed  the  county  of  Stade,  was 
prandson  and  son  of  two  ladies,  who,  departing  in  a  vessel  from  Enjjland, 
were  there  driven  on  land.  For  an  account  of  their  posterity  see  All)crti 
Stadensis  Chronica,  edit.  Ueineccii.  p.  15.3  sq. 

2  Chron.  S.  Martini  Colon,  in  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  t.  ii. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  508.  (Mascres,  p.  204.)  Comp,  also  Torfjrus,  P.  iii. 
lib.  vi.  c.  .3.     .\nna  Comncna.  v.  Villehardouin,  Ixxxi.x. 
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Greek  service,  maintained,  as  a  body-guard,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Ingloi,  with  powerful  arm,  bright  battle-axes  and 
harness,  the  Grecian  emperors  in  that  consideration  and  se- 
curity, which  the  enervated  race  of  their  own  subjects  was 
incapable  of  affording.  While  the  fate  of  these  brave  Saxons 
in  the  East,  who,  warring  with  a  more  than  janissaries  valour 
and  Swiss  fidelity,  thus  proving  themselves  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  throne,  claims  our  warmest  sympathy,  we  cannot 
forbear  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  complications  of  worldly 
affairs,  through  which  to  fugitives  from  a  fallen  state,  one  in- 
finitely more  vast,  a«  well  as  more  rotten,  was  indebted  for  its 
preservation.  Wonderful,  too,  does  it  appear  that  the  last 
emigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  destined  to  protect  the 
brightest  spot  of  the  ancient  world  auainst  a  European  race 
which,  if  not  the  most  distinguished,  was  high-minded  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  refined  civilization,  that  it  might  one  day 
fall  a  prey  to  the  most  obtusely  barbarous  of  Asiatic  hordes  ^ 
Equally  fallacious  were  the  hopes  of  those  Anglo-Saxons 
who  strove  to  obtain  foreign  aid  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country.  In  France  not  even  the  faintest  prospect  of  sup- 
port presented  itself;  the  king  of  France  had  already  proved 
his  indifference  or  weakness,  in  tamely  witnessing  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  most  dangerous  vassal.  The  German  em- 
peror, Henry  IV.,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  warfare  witli 
the  Slavic  nations,  and  still  more  deeply  in  the  frivolities  and 
sensual  pleasures  of  a  court,  to  see  in  a  conqueror,  who  did 
not  immediately  endanger  his  own  frontiei's,  the  violator  of 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  although  those  Nornian  adventurers, 
wlio  beset  Europe  at  almost  every  point,  threatened  to  make 

'  Some  interestinpf  particulars  relating  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  at  Con- 
stantinople are  contained  in  the  •  Chronicon  ab  Origine  Mundi  ad  a.  1218;* 
MS.  in  the  rich  and  valuable  collection  of  bir  Thomas  IM»illi|)|)s  ai  Middle- 
hill,  where  it  atand«  as  N"  1880.  It  was  formerly  N"  785  of  Mirrinann'H 
collection,  and  is  the  work  of  a  lVifmonHtralen>iian  born  in  Kngland,  from 
which  the  editors  of  the  Ilecueil  dcM  lÜHtoricnH  <le  la  Trance  (t.  xiii.  p.  (i;/, 
and  t.  xviii.  p.  702),  have  extracted  some  pasbago«  relating  to  France. 

I  2 
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a  Normandy  of  all  that  portion  of  tliu  glob«*.  William,  too, 
was  vigilant,  and  indefatigable  in  engaging  in  his  interest 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  at  the  imperial  court,  for 
which  object  the  means,  irresistible  in  those  times,  were  sup- 
plied him  from  the  wealth  of  his  newly  acquired  dominion. 
The  chief  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  was,  by  his  largesses,  bribed  to  intrigue  for  the 
security  of  the  munificent  conqueror,  and  it  must  have  proved 
an  easy  task  to  suppress  an  excitement  in  the  imperial  court 
against  William,  to  him  who,  for  the  same  object,  did  not 
shrink  from  the  attempt  to  influence  his  friend,  the  Dani.sh 
king,  Svend  Estrithson',  although  the  inclination  of  that 
prince  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  Svend,  neverthe- 
less, the  representations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  a  favour- 
able reception-.  The  nephew  of  Cnut  the  Great  had  not 
attempted  to  claim  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  rulers  the  kingdom 
of  England  as  his  inheritance ;  though  the  death  of  Harold 
brought  to  maturity  the  thought,  to  which  the  death  of  Ead- 
ward  must  have  given  birth,  of  asserting  his  pretension  to 
the  throne  of  his  uncle  and  his  deceased  childless  cousin. 
But  after  vainly  waiting  till  the  despair  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Normans  should  work  wonders 
in  his  favour,  the  Danish  monarch  contented  himself  with 
sending  one  of  his  nobles  to  A\'illiam,  to  demand  his  homage 
for  his  realm  of  England,  the  investiture  of  which  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  grant  him,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute. 
William,  instead  of  angrily  or  scornfully  refusing  this  de- 
mand, listened  to  the  envoy  with  all  the  sly  serenity  charac- 
teristic of  the  Normans ;  nor  was  it  enough  to  lull  the  envoy 
by  feastings  and  presents ;    a  costly  embassy,  composed   of 

'  Adam  Hrem.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  Both  Turner  and  Lingard  unaccountably 
call  this  prince  Sveno  TiuftVeskegg,  confounding  him  with  Svend  Tve- 
ski.'eg  (Svcinn  Tjugusko^'g)  the /cT/A^r  of  ("nut,  who  died  in  1014.  Tlie 
prince  here  sj)okon  of  was  ('nut's  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister  Estrith. 
married  to  Ulf  Jarl.  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  181, 208. — T. 

'2  Guil.  I'^ictav.  p.  2 12  (Maseres.  \^.  \C>■^). 
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four  men  of  eminence,  among  whom  was  ^gelsine,  abbot  of 
St.  Augustiners  at  Canterbury,  on  whom  king  Eadward  had 
formerly  bestowed  the  abbey  of  Eamsey,  embarked,  as  soon 
as  the  season  permitted,  for  Seeland,  charged  with  an  abun- 
dance of  fair  promises  as  well  as  valuable  presents,  which 
could  not  fail  of  convincing  king  Svend  and  his  court  of  the 
wealth  and  power,  and  also  of  the  good  will  of  the  possessor 
of  the  claimed  fief.  To  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  William  like- 
wise sent  an  embassy,  in  a  vessel  freighted  by  Norwegian 
merchants  at  Grimsby,  who  must  have  found  it  no  difficult  task 
to  obtain  from  the  natural  foe  of  Harold  the  rejection  of  the 
solicitations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
friendship  between  the  two  sovereigns  ^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  left  to  their  own  resources 
and  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  the  Welsh.  Eadric,  sur- 
named  the  Forester  2,  could  no  longer  endure  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger :  he  attacked  the  garrison  of  Hereford,  by  whom 
and  the  hated  Richard  fitz  Scrob  his  lands  had  frequently 
been  ravaged,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Blethgent  and  Rith- 
walon,  kings  of  the  Welsh,  having  laid  waste  the  county  of 
Hereford  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lug,  returned  with 
an  immense  booty •^.  An  insurrection  raised  by  Meredith 
and  Ithel,  sons  of  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  in  North  Wales,  pre- 
vented the  British  princes  from  following  up  this  advantage^. 
AV'illiam  was  not  slow  to  prize  the  valour  of  the  bold  Forester, 
and  preferred  gaining  him  as  a  friend  to  overcoming  him  as 
an  enemy;  we,  consequently,  find  the  only  Anglo-Saxon,  who 
had  defeated  and  chastised  the  Normans,  in  possession,  at  a 
later  period,  of  extensive  landed  estates''. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  dis- 

'  Knyghton,  col.  2343;  Lan^^ebck,  iii.  pj).  '252  .vr/.  Ellis,  Introd.  to 
ÜomcHd.  ii.  pp.  98  sqq.    Hi«t.  lUmcs.  c.  119.  Sim.  Dunelin.  a.  1074. 

2  Ord.  Vital.  j)p.  506,  514  (Maseres,  pp.  195,  223),  where  he  Ih  called 
F^dricus  (iuilda. — T. 

♦  Flor.  Wi^orn.  a.  I()(i7.  *  rowel,  History  of  WalcK,  p.  loi. 

*  Sec  Domesday  under  the  name  of  Kadric, 
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content  of  several  Norman  and  French  nobles,  wliose  private 
interest  they  considered  not  to  liave  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted by  A\'illiani  in  his  distribution  of  lands  in  England. 
Of  these  ont;  of  the  most  dissatisfied  was  Eustace,  the  power- 
ful count  of  Boulogne,  the  brother  in-law  of  the  late  king 
Eadward,  ulio,  as  the  smallest  reward  for  the  auxiliaries  he 
liad  supplied,  as  well  as  for  the  personal  service  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  duke  in  the  field  of  Senlac,  expected  at  least  to 
receive  the  town  of  Uover,  which  had  once  before  slipped 
through  his  bandst  A  moment  was  chosen,  when  the  com- 
manders of  that  fortress,  bishop  Odo  and  Hugh  of  Montfort, 
together  with  the  best  men  of  the  garrison,  had  passed  the 
Thames,  for  crossing  the  Channel  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  with  a  body  of  French  and  Kentish  men  proceeding  to 
Dover.  There,  however,  they  met  with  more  precaution  and 
more  determined  valour  than  they  expected.  Count  Eustace 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  as  he  had  been  twenty-six  years 
before,  to  tlic  swiftness  of  his  horse,  his  knowledge  of  the 
road,  and  a  vessel  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  Ilis  grand- 
son, a  bravo  youth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  gar- 
rison. The  king  caused  his  faithless  friend  and  vassal  to  bo 
cited  before  a  court  composed  of  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  heavy  charge  to  be  brought  against  him,  which  ad- 
nn'tted  of  no  defence.  All  his  fiefs  in  Willianrs  states  were, 
consequently,  confiscated  ;  to  whose  policy,  however,  which 
sought  to  gain  over  those  who  evinced  the  courage  to  oppose 
him,  it  appeared  more  advisable  to  reconcile  his  hot-headed, 
daring  companion  in  arms,  and  propitiate  him  with  now  in- 
vestitures-'. 

By  another  tribunal,  that  <»f  popular  hatred,  fell  earl  Copsi, 
whose  reasons  for  siding  with  the  Normans  were  regarded  by 

'  See  Kn^\.  under  the  A.  S.  King»,  ii.  pp.  247,  '249- 

'-'  Both  liis  widow.  Ida.  and  his  son,  Kuhtace,  received  lands  in  Kng- 
land.  See  Ord.  Vital,  p.  5*23  (Mascre.s.  j»  "•'•rri  ..m]  KHis.  Intnxl.  to 
Doinesd.  i.  pp.  3S4,  4l(). 
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his  relations  and  vassals  as  disgraceful  selfishness  and  short- 
sighted self-interest.  Proscribed  as  a  traitor  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  his  people,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  rash  national 
hate^.  Earl  Morkere  had  transferred  the  administration  of 
Bernicia,  or  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  after  the  expulsion  of  Tostig-,  to  the 
young  Osulf,  son  of  earl  Eadulf,  who  had  been  slain  by  Siward, 
but  which  WiUiam  restored  to  his  devoted  adherent,  Copsi^. 
Such  an  appointment,  in  a  province  where  no  Norman  had 
yet  set  foot,  could  not  reckon  on  acknowledgment ;  Osulf 
was,  consequently,  expelled  by  violence  from  his  office  and 
castle.  For  some  weeks  the  proscribed  earl  wandered  about 
in  the  woods,  sustaining  life  with  difficulty,  until,  assured  of 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  he  surprised  Copsi  at  Newburn 
on  the  Humber,  while  at  his  repast,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  neighbouring  church,  which  being  set  on  fire,  Copsi,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape,  was  slain  by  Osulf  at  the  door  of  the 
sacred  edifice  (March  12th,  1067).  The  king  had  just  de- 
parted for  Normandy,  and  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  the 
return  of  Osulf  to  his  earldom,  who,  with  the  fatality  which 
pursued  the  Anglo-Saxons,  perished  by  the  spear  of  a  robber. 
Gospatric,  a  grandson  of  earl  Uhtred  of  Northumberland, 
(ob.  1017,)  and  i^illfgifu,  a  daughter  of  king  ^Ethelred,  then 
laid  claim  to  the  earldom  by  hereditary  right,  which  was 
granted  him  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  moneys. 

In  the  meantime  intelligence  reached  the  king  in  Normandy 
of  the  disordered  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  unfitness  for 

1  Here  the  instructive  (notwithstanding  its  j)artiality  and  rhetorical 
garb)  work  of  William  of  Poitiers  terminates,  as  we  do  not  possess  the 
end  in  original ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  a  probably  almost  verhal  extract 
of  the  last  pages  in  Ordericus  \'itah8. 

2  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  271.  •'*  See  p.  108. 

•*  Simeon  Dunelm.  a.  1072.  ejusd.  Hist.  Duiielm.  iii.  14,  (Jospatric 
held  the  earldom  as  early  as  K)fJ7,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  hy  Siint-on. 
The  Sax.  ('hron.  styles  him  'earl'  in  M'07,  yet  I'algrave  ( (.'ommonw.  ii. 
p.  cccxxii.)  places  his  appointment  under  1009. 
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the  civil  administration  of  the  country  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  it.  The  Anglo-Saxon  coninionalty  threatened 
to  be  more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  nobles.  The  wealtliy 
and  well  fortified  city  of  Kxeter,  in  which  both  Britons  and 
Saxons  lived  in  concord  and  flourishing  under  a  free  civic 
constitution,  was  little  disposed  to  submit  to  a  foreign  domi- 
nation. The  presence  of  the  nobility  of  Devonshire,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  mother  of  king  Harold,  confirmed 
this  adverse  disposition.  The  citizens  strengthened  their 
walls  and  towers,  sent  deputations  to  the  neighbouring  towns, 
summoning  them  to  a  general  resistance,  and  retained  all 
foi'eign  traders  residing  in  their  city,  if  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Some  Norman  troops,  who  had  been  driven  into  that 
port  by  a  storm,  had  been  treated  with  scorn  and  cruelty ; 
and  the  king  was  convinced  that  his  presence  alone  could 
prevent  an  unfavourable  issue.  Intrusting,  therefore,  the 
administration  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  consort 
Matilda,  and  his  eldest  son  Robert,  assisted  by  experienced 
ecclesiastics  and  valiant  knights,  he  embarked  with  his  late 
vicegerent,  Roger  of  Montgomery,  from  Arques,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dieppe',  for  the  opposite  port  of  Winchilsea-,  on 
a  December  evening  (Dec.  6th  1067),  in  spite  of  the  storms 
of  winter.  He  hastened  to  London,  where  he  kept  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  and  sought  by  numerous  proclamations,  abound- 
ing in  fair  promises,  tending  to  lull  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
by  kindly  giving  ear  to  their  comi)laints  ',  to  palliate  not  only 
the  misconduct  of  his  followers,  but  also  a  heavy  contribution 
which  he  laid  on  the  impoverished  nation  '. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter'',  in  answer  to  his  message,  demand- 

'   Now  the  netluinc. — T. 

'*'  Portus  Wiccncsium.     Ord.  Vital,  j).  jO'.). 

^  "  Ipse  oinncs  officioso  aftectu  dcmulcebat,  dulciter  ad  oscula  invitabat, 
cunctis  alTiibilitatcm  ostendebat ;  benigne,  si  quid  orabant  conccdebat,"  etc. 
lb.  p.  500  (Mascres,  p.  201)). 

'  Sa.\.  Chron.     Flor.  Wi^orn.  a.  lOO". 

••  For  Fäxovinm  some  MSS.  of  Malmc!^l»ury  read  Oxoninm.     That  tbt 
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ing  their  oath  of  allegiance,  declared  that  they  would  swear 
no  oath  to  him,  nor  would  they  admit  him  into  their  town ; 
that  they  would  only  pay  him  tribute,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  William  replied  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  have 
subjects  on  such  conditions,  and,  without  further  delay,  drew 
near  to  the  city,  the  English  being  placed  in  the  front  of  his 
army.  On  his  approach  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  suing  for  peace,  assuring  him  that  their 
gates  stood  open  to  receive  him,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
submit  to  his  will.  To  secure  their  fidelity,  William  de- 
manded a  number  of  hostages,  which  were  delivered  to  him. 
On  their  return  to  the  city,  it  would  seem  that  they  found 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  wise  disposed  to  partake  of 
the  weakness  of  their  superiors,  but  resolved  on  defending 
their  rights  and  hearths  to  the  utmost.  But  they  little  knew 
the  artifices  of  the  besieger,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  guarded 
against  treachery  within  their  walls. 

William,  who  had  encamped  about  four  miles  from  the 
place,  now  approached  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering.  Finding  the  gates  closed 
and  the  works  densely  manned,  he  ordered  his  entire  army  to 
advance,  and  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages  to  be  put  out 
close  to  one  of  the  gates ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  yet 
to  bo  intimidated.  After  a  siege  of  eighteen  days,  and  when 
their  walls  had  been  undermined,  they  surrendered'.  The 
citizens  and  clergy,  bearing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  went  out 
to  meet  the  king,  who  treated  them  with  clemency,  sparing 
their  effects,  and  placing  a  strong  guard  at  each  gate,  to  pre- 
vent his  soldiery  from  plundering.  ^V^ithin  the  city  he  caused 
a  fltrong  castle   to   be   erected,  and   having  left  a  powerful 

latter  reading  is  erroneous  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  yet  sec  W. 
Malm.  p.  4Jl.  edit.  K.  II.  Soc.  and  I  lardy '.s  note;  R.  Wcndover,  ii.  p.  4  ; 
and  Ellis,  Introd.  to  DomeHd.  i.  p.  194. — T. 

'  "And  lii^  liim  ha  burh  af^eafon,  for  l-an  l-a  .Nej^enas  hcom  ^chwiron 
hacfdon."  And  they  snrrindcrrd  the  city  In  liim.  hcmitsr  flu  t/nnifs  had 
deceived  them.  Sax.  ('hron.  a.  1067. — T. 
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p^arrison  under  the  coinniand  of  Baldwin  of  Moles,  a  son 
of  count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  ho  proceeded  into  Cornwall, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  pacifying  that  county  '.  The  old  countess 
Gytha,  with  many  ladies  of  distinction  and  great  treasure, 
fled  from  Kxeter  to  Steepholm,  a  small  island  in  tho 
Bristol  channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  where  they 
continued  for  some  time,  awaiting  probably  tho  result  of 
an  expedition  from  Ireland,  commanded  by  Eadmund  and 
Magnus,  sons  of  the  late  king  Harold-.  But  seeing  her 
hopes  frustrated,  Gytha  embarked  for  Flanders  and  found 
an  asylum  at  St.  Omer's  ^ 

The  king  availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  apparent  tran- 
(piillity  to  celebrate  the  Easter  festival  (a.  1068)  at  A\'inchester, 
and  to  send  for  his  consort,  the  countess  Matilda,  from  Nor- 
mandy, who,  at  the  following  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  was 
solemnly  crowned  queen  at  Westminster,  by  the  hands  of 
archbishop  Ealdred^.  She  was  attended  from  Normandy  by 
a  numerous  train  of  noble  knights  and  ladies,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  Wido  or  Guido,  to  whose 
muse  we  arc  indebted  for  a  poem  of  no  small  value,  in  neat 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  on  the  battle  of  Senlac  and  tho 
succeeding  events,  to  the  coronation  of  the  Conqueror  \  The 
queen,  as  well  as  the  other  new  comers,  received  their  share 
of  the  spoil,  and  in  a  manner  which  shows  manifestly  tho 
spirit  of  the  conquest.  In  her  youth,  Matilda  had  seen,  at 
the  court  of  her  father  at  Bruges,  a  young  Anglo-Saxon  of 
rank  named  Jirihtric,  son  of  .Klfgar,  to  whom,  it  appears,  she 

1  Onl.  Vital,  p.  .'Sin  (Masucs.  j).  210.) 

2  Of  her  seven  sons  by  carl  (lodwine,  we  have  recorded  the  death  of  five: 
Sweyn,  Tostijj:,  Harold,  Gyrth  and  Leofwine.  Of  the  two  survivors,  ^l^lfjfar 
became  a  monk  at  Rheims,  and  Wulfnolh  at  Salisbury.  See  Engl,  under 
the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  25'),  280,  301.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  502  (Maseres,  i).lS6). 

•*  Sax.  Chron.  Ord.  Vital.  ]).  513  (Masorcs,  p.  2211.  who  erroneously 
l)laces  G)i;ha's  flight  in  1069- 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1067. 

•*•  The  poem  is  printed  in  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  Britain,  under 
the  title  of  "  l)r  Hillo  Hastiiigonsi  Carmen." — T. 
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formed  a  warm  attachment,  but  which  was  not  reciprocated. 
"While  engaged  in  the  consecration  of  a  chapel,  Brihtric  was 
seized  by  the  Normans,  at  his  manor  of  Hanley,  and  dragged 
to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in  prison  childless :  his  lands, 
which  escheated  to  the  crown,  were  bestowed  partly  on  Robert 
fitz  Hamon  and  partly  on  queen  Matilda  i. 

About  this  time,  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  whom  William 
had  taken  with  him  to  Normandy,  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  thought  he  might  now  permit  them  to  go  from 
place  to  place  without  restraint.  When  again  in  their  native 
country,  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  fate  that  awaited  it 
under  the  Norman  aristocracy,  and  ere  long  Eadwine  (who 
had  received  a  personal  injury  in  William^s  refusal  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  according  to  his  promise),  Mor- 
kere,  the  nobles  of  Northumberland,  the  new  earl  Gospatric, 
Maerlesweyn -,  the  sons  of  king  Harold,  Blithwallon,  king  of 
North  Wales,  and  many  others,  formed   a  league  with  the 

•  The  following  note  is  from  Ellis'  Introd.  to  Domesday,  ii.  p.  54. — 
'•'  Kelham,  from  Rudder's  Gloucestershire,  }).  739,  says,  '  Brihtric  had  the 
honour  of  Gloucester,  which  was  a  noble  seigniory,  and  many  other  great 
estates,  by  inheritance  from  his  grandfather  Hailward  (.^^gilweard,  i^i^thel- 
weard  ?)  Snow;  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Maud,  queen  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  daughter  to  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  by  re- 
fusing to  marry  her,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  her  father's  court,  she 
revenged  the  insult  by  procuring  his  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  possessions.  lUustr.  p.  165'."  See  Monast.  vi.  p.  02. 

"  The  anonymous  continuator  of  AVace,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  who  says  he  translated  his  poem  at  Amesbury  in  Wilt- 
shire,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  authority  for  the  story  of  Matilda's  disapi)()int- 
ment.  He  states  Brictric  to  have  died  in  prison  at  Winchester,  without 
heir,  and  that  his  i)roperty  in  consequence  escheated  and  was  disposed  of 
by  tiie  Conqueror,  in  part  to  his  Queen  •  and  in  part  to  Robert  Fitz  Haiinon. 
But  the  honour  of  (iloucester,  which  had  been  Brictric'»,  was  really  be- 
stowed ujKjn  Robert  Fit/,  Haimon  by  king  William  Rufue  :  so  tliat  \V ace's 
continuator  is  guilty  of  at  least  one  anachroiusm." 

2  This  and  the  preceding  name  are  !)y  Ordericus  Latinr/ed  into  Caiiib 
PatriciuH  and  Marius  Suevus  ! 

'  There  i«  no  mention  of  thi»  in  the  extract  as  given  I»)  KUis.     T. 
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object  of  cxpellinfT  the  Normans  from  the  country.  But  tho 
want  of  plan  and  unanimity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
had  so  greatly  contributed  to  their  defeat  at  Senlac,  now  even 
to  a  greater  degree  led  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  the 
intruders.  Eadwine  and  Morkerc,  when  thev  found  them- 
selves  opposed  to  the  king  in  arms  near  Warwick,  could  not 
resolve  on  risking  the  fate  of  a  battle,  and  again  placed  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror'.  Godwine,  Eadmund, 
and  Magnus,  the  youthful  sons  of  Harold,  who  had  found  an 
asylum  with  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  landed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  from  an  Irish  fleet,  that  had  been  long  looked 
for  by  the  fugitives  on  Stcepholm ;  but  the  people  of  Bristol, 
with  an  eye  to  their  tranquillity  and  trifling  commerce,  opposed 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invaders,  though  Eadnoth,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  to  their 
father,  Harold,  marching  forth  against  them,  was  totally 
defeated  and  slain.  Seeing  then,  in  conse(iucnce  probably 
of  the  defection  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  no  prospect  of 
suj)port  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  proceeded  to 
ravage  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  loaded  with  booty,  re- 
turned to  Ireland-.  The  king  now  caused  a  castle  to  be  built 
at  Warwick,  the  custody  of  which  he  bestowed  on  Henry,  son 
of  Roger  of  ] Beaumont ;  also  another  castle  at  Nottingham, 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  William  Peverel-^. 

In  Northumberland,  whither  Eadgar  ^thcling  had  also 
fled,  the  bitterest  hatred  prevailed  towards  the  foreigners. 
The  citizens  of  York,  through  the  defection  of  the  archbishop 
from  tho  national  cause,  were  only  the  more  exasperated, 
and  his  authority  was  not  of  the  least  avail  in  appeasing 
those  who  dwelt  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  Forests, 
marshes,  towns,  whatever,  in  short,  could  be  so  applied,  were 
transformed  into  fortresses,  intrenchmcnts,   and   barricades. 

•  Ord.  Vital,  p.  .')1 1  (Maseres,  pp.  214,  st^q.) 

'-'  'ITie  Sa-x.  Chron.  places  this  expedition  undiT  the  year  1067. 

•*  Ord.  Vital,  p.  .'ill  (Maseres,  p.  210.) 
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Many  swore  never  to  sleep  in  a  house  until  the  enemy  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  multitude  of  hardy  warriors 
lived  in  tents  and  huts  constructed  in  haste,  whom  it  pleased 
the  Normans  to  scoff  at  as  savages  (salvages,  silvatici).  The 
setheling  Eadgar,  earl  Gospatric,  and  Maerlesweyn  fled  with 
Agatha,  Eadgar^s  mother,  and  his  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Christina,  to  king  Malcolm  ITI.,  surnamed  Canmore,  of  Scot- 
land, who,  captivated  by  the  attractions  of  Margaret,  who  had 
probably  been  previously  betrothed  to  him,  was  the  more  easily 
induced  to  adopt  the  policy  of  assailing  the  enemy  who  was 
already  threatening  his  frontier.  Nevertheless,  York,  the  only 
strong  bulwark  of  their  country's  defenders,  yielded  to  the 
Normans.  The  keys  of  the  city,  and  the  noblest  hostages, 
were  delivered  to  William;  and  ArchiP  also,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Northumbrians,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and 
gave  him  his  son  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Two  strong 
castles  were  erected  at  York,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  William  Malet  and  Kobert  fitz  Richard,  with  five  hun- 
dred horsemen,  ^gelwine  also,  bishop  of  Durham,  hastened 
to  the  Conqueror,  who,  knowing  how  to  value  the  spiritual 
ally,  received  him  benignantly.  ^Egelwine  was  forthwith  sent 
with  a  mission,  consisting  of  William's  son  Kobert,  the  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  and  other  prelates,  to  the  camp  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  induced  to  send  an  embassy  back  with 
him  to  William,  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  to  the  latter  the 
fealty  of  the  Scottish  king,  which,  no  doubt,  comprised  his 
homage  for  the  lands  held  by  him  in  England-. 

By  this  act  the  conquest  of  England  may  be  regarded  as 

•  Many  possessions  of  Archil  are  recorded  in  Domesday,  T.  R,  K. 
(Tempore  Regis  Kdwardi),  wliich  are  most  probably  referribic  to  this 
person. 

2  Ord.  Vit.  p.  511.  (Masercs,  pp.  21(i  *21Sj;  lib.  AlmiKd.  (.MS.  Colt. 
Claud,  c.  ix.  p.  135.)  ap.  Palgrave,  ii.  p.  ccrxxxi.  The  value  of  this  latter 
unprinted  authority  I  am  unable  to  estimate;  though  the  mention  of 
Rr>bert,  to  whom  the  king,  a  short  time  before,  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy,  appears  hardly  rrcdibl«'. 
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completed,  and  William  now,  by  the  right  of  the  sword  and 
oaths  acknowledging  his  authority,  was  in  possession  of  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  last  AnMo-Saxon  kinff.  But  this 
sagacious  prince  was  fully  aware  how  unstable  is  a  govern- 
ment that  has  no  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and,  there- 
fore, on  his  return  to  the  south,  took  care  to  erect  castles  at 
Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  It  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  trustworthy  persons  of  consideration, 
to  whom  the  king  might  commit  the  keeping  of  so  many 
places  of  importance,  and  that  he  found  himself,  contrary  to 
his  better  judgment,  compelled  to  intrust  many  considerable 
shrievalties  and  garrisons  to  rugged,  violent,  and  rapacious 
men,  who  could  not  understand,  much  less  carry  out  his 
subtle,  conciliatory  policy.  Many  of  his  older  knights  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  share  of  the  booty,  which,  generally 
speaking,  on  account  either  of  its  insignificance  or  supposed 
insecurity,  was  so  far  from  tempting,  that  it  fell  to  the  share 
not  of  the  first-born,  but  usually  of  the  younger  branches. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Normans  did  not  yet  venture  to 
send  for  their  wives,  and  as,  during  their  two  years'  absence 
from  their  country,  they  heard  only  anxious  complaints  from 
them,  and  but  too  often  bad  accounts  of  improprieties  that 
had  taken  place,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  as 
Hugh  of  Grentemaisnil,  his  sister's  son,  Ilumfrey  of  Tellouil, 
to  whom  the  castle  of  Hastings  had  been  intrusted,  and 
others,  heedless  of  the  threatened  loss  of  their  Knglish  fiefs, 
resolved  to  return  to  Normandy.  The  threats  alluded  to 
were  not,  however,  always  carried  into  effect',  particularly 
as  the  king  could  not  easily  dispense  with  men  like  Hugh, 
who,  it  appears,  soon  returneti.  with  his  wife  Adeliz,  to  his 

'  noincsday  refutes  the  erroneous  assertion  of  Ordcric,  p.  512.  (Maseres, 
p.  '217),  wlio  says:  "  Sed  honores,  quos  jam  nactos  hac  de  causa  reiique- 
runt,  ipsi,  vel  heredes  eorum,  nunquam  postea  recuperare  potuerunt." 
i^ee  PLllis,  Introd.  i.  p.  420,  under  "Grentemaisnil,"  and  p.  502,  under 
"  Uxor  II.  de  (irentemaisnil,"  also  p.  .16». 
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castle  at  Leicester.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  misery  of  the  country,  desolated  by  famine  and 
its  attendant,  pestilence,  by  fire  and  plunderings,  the  king 
found  it  advisable  to  discharge  and  send  back  to  their  homes, 
richly  rewarded,  many  of  his  soldiers,  ^Yhose  services  were 
available  only  on  a  day  of  battle. 

Still  these  praiseworthy  measures,  in  a  state  of  such  great 
excitement,  were  not  sufficient.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  (1069),  he  sent  Robert  of  Comines^  to  the 
Scottish  border  with  seven  hundred  horse-,  to  administer  the 
county  of  Durham.  Full  of  confidence  in  himself,  the  king, 
and  the  strong  walls  of  the  place,  he  rode,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  the  bishop,  ^Egelvvine,  with  the  Norman  banner, 
into  the  city  of  Durham.  He  would  not,  even  for  a  moment, 
repress  the  insolence  of  his  soldiers,  wlio  treated  the  city  as 
a  conquered  place,  and  even  massacred  many  ecclesiastics. 
In  the  following  night,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the 
Normans,  defenceless  and  suspecting  no  danger,  were  either 
merry-making  or  sleeping,  the  fire-staff  passed  from  village 
to  village  between  the  Tees  and  the  Derwent,  and  a  multitude 
breathing  vengeance  secretly  beset  the  city.  On  the  28th 
of  January,  when  at  early  morn  the  gates  were  opened,  the 
men  of  the  country  burst  in,  quickly  joined  themselves  to  the 
townsmen,  assailed  the  new  earl  (who,  with  his  knights, 
valiantly  defended  himself  in  the  episcopal  palace,  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire,  perished 
in  the  flames)  and  massacred  the  entire  Norman  squadron, 

'  Ancestor  of  the  his;torian,  Philip  de  Comines,  and  of  the  Scottish 
family  of  Comyn,  or  Cumin. 

2  So  Sim.  Dunelm.  The  Sax,  Chron.  (a.  1068)  has  900;  Ortleric  says 
500,  a  number  apjjarently  used  by  him  to  signify  a  large  body.  Thierry, 
who  has  overlookefl  the  genuine  authorities,  making  use  of  their  ej)itüuii- 
zers  only,  Alfred  of  BeverUy  and  lleuiingford,  «jteaks  bchides  of  "1200 
chevaliers  completement  armes,  mais  on  ne  sail  pas  au  juste  conil)ien  de 
gens  de  service  et  de  fantassins  les  accou)j)agnaient."  Such  exaggerations 
should  be  banished  from  the  j)rovince  of  history. 
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with  tho  exception  of  two  swift-footed  fugitive-,  who  carried 
the  intelhgence  of  the  disaster  to  the  king. 

Nothing  spreads  itself  more  widely  around  than  an  excited 
])opular  animosity.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  above-men- 
tioned occurrence,  Robert  fitz  Richard  was  slain  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  followers.  Tn  the  other  castle,  how- 
ever, William  Malet  still  maintained  himself,  and  not  only 
communicated  to  the  king  information  of  this  new  calamity, 
but  also  of  the  approach  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  Scotland, 
under  Eadgar  ^'l^theling,  Gospatric.  and  M^erlesweyn,  against 
whom  he  felt  himself  unable  to  hold  out.  And  these  soon 
began  their  attack ;  but  the  king  arriving  suddenly  at  the 
place,  dispersed  the  besiegers,  and  provided  the  garrison  thus 
relieved  with  a  reinforcement,  under  the  command  of  his  best 
general,  William  fitz  Osbern.  The  king  himself  returned  to 
Winchester,  there  to  celebrate  the  Easter  festival,  according 
to  royal  custom'.  How  well  AVilliam  could  rely  on  fitz  Osbern 
appears  also  on  this  occasion.  After  his  departure,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  lost  no  time  in  assembling  and  marching  upon  York  ; 
but  were  met  by  fitz  Osbern,  who,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, returned  with  many  prisoners,  leaving  only  corpses  and 
despairing  fugitives  behind  him. 

Some  months  after,  (the  end  of  June,)  either  too  late  or  too 
early,  as  it  usually  happened  in  these  struggles  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  two  of  Harold's  sons,  with  the  aid  of  Dermot,  king  of 
Leinster,  again  landed,  from  sixty-four  ships,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tavy  in  Devonshire,  and  from  Tavistock  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  ravaging  all  the  neighbouring  country,  but  were  sur- 
prised by  Brian,  son  of  Eudes,  count  of  Brittany,  and  William 
Gualdi,  and  in  (wo  battles,  fought  on  one  day,  lost  the  greater 

•  A  charter  of  donation  and  confirmation,  dated  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Swithin,  on  the  '2nd  day  of  Easter,  by  William,  king  of  England,  and 
connt  (see  j).  l.'j)  of  Normandy  and  Le  Maine,  in  the  thin!  year  of  his 
reign,  in  favonr  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  is  still  preserved  among  the 
archives  at  Paris.  It  is,  perhaps,  thr  oldest  charter  of  William  the  Con- 
qneror  extant. 
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part  of  their  followers.     The  remaining  few  returned  in  two 
small  vessels  to  Ireland  ^ . 

Tranquillity  had  hardly  heen  re-estabhshed  in  the  south, 
when,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber-,  arrived  the  formidable 
Danish  fleet,  so  long  hoped  for  by  the  natives,  so  feared  by 
William,  who,  foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  had  sent  his 
queen  back  to  Normandy.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  ships,  was  under  the  command  of  the 
two  elder  sons  of  king  Svend  Estrithson,  Harald  and  Cnut  ^, 
of  their  uncle  Asbiörn  *,  who  had  formerly  been  banished  from 
England,  and  of  the  jarl  Thorkell.  Bishop  Christian  of 
Aarhuus,  afterwards  of  Ribe,  together  with  other  ecclesi- 
astics, was  also  with  the  fleet,  both  to  fight  and  give  counsel. 
They  had  previously  made  an  attempt  to  land  at  Dover, 
which  seems  sufficiently  to  show  that  their  object  was  to 
act  in  common  with  the  sons  of  Harold,  and  that  the  several 
pretenders  were  at  least  unanimous  in  the  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  Normans  with  their  combined  forces.  On  their 
course  northwards  they  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  they  were 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1064.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  41.  Ord. 
Vital,  p.  531  (Maseres,  p.  219.)  Thierry  errs  in  placing  the  expedition  of 
the  three  sons  of  Harold,  and  that  of  the  two  sons,  which  was  not  under- 
taken till  after  Midsummer  in  the  year  following,  both  in  last  mentioned 
year.  He  has,  generally  sjjeaking,  paid  too  little  attention  to  Florence. 
[William  of  Jumi^ges  and  Orderic  give  66  as  the  number  of  ships. — T.] 

2  Sim.  Dunelm.  Ante  Nativitatem  Mariae,  (Sept.  8th),  Lingard  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  Assumption,  when  he  made  the  landing  of  the 
Danes  in  the  Humber  in  the  ])eginning  of  August,  and,  consecpiently,  at 
Dover  in  July. 

3  'ITie  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  1069)  makes  three  sons  of  Svend  in  this  ex- 
pedition, l)ut  without  giving  their  names,  'i'he  ('hronicle  in  these  years 
is  very  incorrect. 

**  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  242.  ri)e  identity  of  this 
I)erHon  is  undoubted,  although  disregarded  by  the  older  authors,  whilr  llic 
later  wholly  paws  over  AHbiorn's  .share  in  the  expedition,  ur  di-sfigiuv  Ins 
name  ho  a«  to  renrler  it  no  binger  recognisable  ;  an  l^ingard,  copying  from 
Domesday,  writes  it  '  Sbcrn'.  [lioih  he  an<l  Turner  have  als«  •  Sveno' 
for  Svend.— r.] 
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repulsed  by  the  Normans.  At  Ipswich,  where  they  next 
landed,  they  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  engaged  in  ravaging  and  plundering  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  at  Norwich  a  still  worse  fate  befell  them. 
Having  landed  at  that  city,  they  were  encountered  by  l^lf 
of  Guader,  when  many  perished  by  the  sword  and  many  were 
drowned,  the  remainder  being  driven  to  their  ships.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  Ilumber,  they  were  joined  by  Gospatrie,  Mier- 
lesweyn,  Waltheof,  Archill,  who  had  deserted  the  cause  of 
\Villiam,  and  other  Anglo-Saxons'.  Eadgar  ^Uheling  was, 
with  some  troops,  gone  southwards  on  a  predatory  expedition, 
and  was  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Lincoln,  who  captured 
all  his  men  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  escaped  with  their 
leader-.  When  archbishop  Ealdred,  who  had  so  zealously 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Conqueror,  received  intelligence  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  he  was  so  stricken  with  consterna- 
tion and  grief,  that  he  fell  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  died  '. 

King  William  was  engaged  in  the  diversion  of  the  chase  in 
the  forest  of  Dean ',  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the 
landing  of  the  Danes  at  Norwich.  He  instantly  despatched 
a  messenger  to  York,  counselling  his  officers  thei'e  to  take 
their  measures  with  caution,  and  to  send  for  him,  should  they 
deem  his  presence  necessary.  They  answered,  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  garrisons  would  not  require  aid  for  a  year,  as 
the  number  of  Normans  there  was  above  three  thousand. 
Their  j)rocautionary  measures  they  carried  so  far  as  to  burn 
those  houses  of  the  citizens  that  lay  round  the  castles,  the 
flames  from  which,  having  caught  the  city,  the  greater  part 
of  it,  together  witli   the   minster  of  St.  Peter,  in  wliich  the 

'  "  Elnocinus  et  quatuor  filii  Karoli."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  .513  (Maseres, 
p.  22.3).  ('arl  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  j)roperly  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  counties.     See  EHis,  Inlrod.  ii.  p.  6.'>. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513.  (Maseres,  p.  222.) 

■*  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1()60. 

•*  "  Dana  sylva."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  .M;<.  (Maseres.  p.  222.) 
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body  of  the  archbishop  had  just  been  deposited,  was  laid  in 
ashes  (19th  Sept.).  The  Danish  fleet  had  in  the  meanwhile 
sailed  up  the  Ouse,  and  saw  from  afar  the  blazing  conflagra- 
tion which,  driven  by  a  storm,  within  a  few  hours  consumed 
the  wood-constructed  city^  On  the  third  day  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appeared  before  the  walls  of  York,  and  so  well-planned 
was  their  attack,  so  unceasing  their  impetuosity,  that  on  the 
same  day  they  succeeded  in  taking  the  castles  by  storm.  The 
garrisons,  with  the  exception  of  William  Malet  and  his  family, 
of  Gilbert  of  Ghent-  and  a  few  others,  whose  lives  were  saved 
for  the  sake  of  the  ransom,  were  put  to  the  sword  ^. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  a  wider  range,  although,  from  lack  of  adequate  guidance, 
with  little  result  In  Somersetshire  the  count  of  Mortain  and 
Cornwall  had  caused  a  strong  castle  to  be  erected,  and  named 
it  from  its  position  Montagut-*  (Monsacutus,  Montagu).  The 
people  of  the  district,  with  those  of  Dorsetshire  and  other 
neighbouring  parts,  rose  while  count  Robert  was  staying  with 
the  king  his  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  de- 
tested structure.  The  men  of  the  castle,  however,  repelled 
the  assault,  till  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances,  came  to  their 
relief,  with  forces  from  London,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury. 
The  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  were  by  the  Normans, 
according  to  their  barbarous  custom,  cruelly  mutilated.  In 
Shropshire  the  peo})Ie  had  assembled  under  Eadric  the 
Forester  and  other  unconquered  patriots,  and,  with  the 
men    of  Cheshire    and    the    neighbouring   Welsh,   united    to 

'  Ord.  Vital,  ut  sup.  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  1Q8.  Flor.  Wiprorn.  a.  10(39. 

2  **  Du^dale  has  given  a  long  account  of  (iilheit  of  (Jhent  in  his  Baron- 
age, i.  p.  400.  He  was  son  to  Haldwin  carl  of  Flanders,  whose  sister  the 
Conqueror  had  inarricfl.  lie  was  the  refounder  of  liardney  ahhey  in  Lin- 
colnshire,  and  is  helieved  to  have  died  about  the  year  1094.  See  alHo 
Kelham,  p.  78,  and  the  "  Üescensus  de  Gant,"  in  the  account  of  the  ahhey 
of  Vaudey,  in  the  .Vlonawt.  Anglic,  v.  p.  491"   FIüh,  Introd.  i.  p.  4'2J.     'I' 

«  Onl.  Vital,  p.. 512  (MascreH,  p.  2'23.)  Flor.  Wigoin.  a.  WC{). 

•*   DomcKday,  i.  f«»i.  [Ki. 
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surpiisc  the  cistlc  of  Slircwsbury.  'i'he  town  was  burnt, 
and  when  tlio  counts  W  illiani  Gualdi  and  Brian,  son  of 
Eudcs  of  Brittany,  hastened  to  chastise  the  insurgents,  they 
avoided  the  encounter.  They  durst  not  follow  them  into 
the  mountain  passes;  for  the  men  of  Devonshire  also,  and 
the  British  population  from  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  had 
combined  together  to  capture  the  Norman  barons  and  their 
followers  in  Exeter.  But  the  defenders  of  the  city,  in  a 
sudden  sortie,  succeeded  in  driving  off  their  assailants  who. 
in  their  flight,  were  met  by  the  royal  forces  from  Shrewsbury, 
under  the  two  counts  above  mentioned,  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter  K 

King  William  had  in  the  meanwhile  hastened  into  8taff()rd- 
shire,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  like  those  of  Cheshire,  hail 
followed  the  example  of  their  earls,  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 
But  these  movements  were  by  his  powerful  arms  soon  ([uelled, 
and  William  then  proceeded  to  Northumbria.  There  the 
Danes  had  spread  themselves  over  the  land  south  of  York, 
and  many  of  them  had  crossed  the  H umber  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  rich  district  of  Lindesey,  where,  however,  they 
were  attacked  by  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  and  Robert 
of  Eu,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  loss,  with  difficulty 
reached  their  ships.  The  king  in  the  meanwhile  continued 
to  march  forwards.  At  Pontefract  he  found  the  Are  so 
swollen,  that  it  was  not  passable  at  any  of  the  usual  fords. 
In  this  conjuncture  he  was  by  some  advised  to  return ;  to 
others,  who  would  persuade  him  to  construct  a  bridge,  he 
answered,  that  it  would  not  bo  prudent,  lost  the  enemy  should 
sud<lcnly  attack  them  while  engaged  on  the  work.  For  three 
weeks  he  was  detained  there,  until  a  valiant  soldier,  named 
Lisois  des  Moustiers^  after  much  labour,  discovered  a  ford, 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  41.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513  (Maseres,  p.  223.) 
2  Perhaps  the  *'  Lisoisus  in  Essex"  of  Domesday,  fol.  496.   [Ellis,  ii. 
|).  .149.  "  l)e  Monasteriis,"  as  he  is  named  by  Orderic,  p.  514  (Maseres, 
p.  224)  is,  no  doul)t,  Des  Moustiers,  or  Des  Moütiers  Latinized.     See 
Maseres,  ul  siij). — T.] 
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where,  at  the  head  of  sixty  horse,  he  crossed  the  river.  On 
the  opposite  shore  he  was  assailed  by  a  numerous  body  of  the 
enemy,  whom,  however,  he  repulsed.  On  the  following  day, 
having  returned  to  the  camp,  he  showed  them  the  ford,  by 
which  the  whole  army  crossed  without  delay.  They  had  now 
to  pass  through  forests  and  across  morasses,  over  mountains 
and  through  valleys,  and  ways  where  two  were  unable  to 
march  abreast.  On  reaching  York  they  found  that  the 
Danes  had  abandoned  it^.  With  all  his  rancour  towards 
his  enemies,  William  did  not  forget  that  he  could  inflict  on 
them  much  greater  injury  by  other  and  more  effectual  means 
than  by  the  sword.  The  object  of  the  jarl  Asbiörn  in  engaging 
in  the  expedition  was  gain,  and  this  he  found  in  the  rich  pre- 
sents of  gold  that  William  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  engaged  to  hold  his  countrymen  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion on  the  coast  till  the  spring,  and  then  return  with  them 
to  Denmark.  Many  of  them  had  in  fact  already  returned, 
on  account  of  want  of  provisions,  and  not  a  few  had  perished 
by  storm.  Asbiörn's  return  to  Seeland  was  delayed  until 
July  of  the  following  year.  On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment^.  William  now  gave  the  reins  to  his 
insatiable  vengeance.     He  sent  some  of  his  chieftains  with  a 

'  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion,  if  on  any,  that,  according  to 
Malmesbury  (p.  427),  Waltheof  is  said  to  have  slain  so  many  Normans 
with  his  own  hand  :  "  Siquidem  Weldeofus  in  Eboracensi  pugna  plures 
Normannorum  solus  obtruncaverat,  unos  et  unos  per  portem  egredientes 
(ingredientes  ?)  decapitans."  The  story,  if  not  a  fiction,  strongly  resem- 
bles one. — T. 

In  the  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond  (edited  by  Gale)  there  is  a 
charter  of  William's  dated  *'  In  ol)sidione  coram  civitate  Ebor."  The 
genuineness  of  tljis  document,  in  which  William  designates  himself  "Ego 
Wiliielmus  cognomine  Bastardus,"  is  doubted  by  (jale.  See  Ellis.  Introd. 
i.  p.  3CG. 

2  The  Peterborough  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Hugonis  Candidi 
Hihtoria  Ccjenobii  Hurgensis  relate  that  king  Svcnd  himself,  in  the  year 
lO/O,  landed  in  the  1 1  umber,  and  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  king 
William;  both  which  accounts  are  contrary  to  the  most  truKtwortiiy 
authoriticN. 
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body  of  troops  to  ^'ol•k  to  restore  the  ruined  castles,  leaving 
others  to  oppose  the  Danes  on  the  banks  of  the  H umber, 
while  he  himself  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  thickly  wooded  and  almost  inaccessible  places.  Corn, 
cattle,  utensils,  and  every  species  of  food  he  ordered  to  be 
heaped  together  and  burnt.  The  famine  that  had  already 
raged  for  more  than  a  year,  was  by  such  execrable  proceed- 
ings so  aggravated,  and  so  horrible  was  the  misery,  that  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  horses, 
cats,  and  even  on  human  flesh.  Hunger  forced  many  to  sell 
themselves  and  families  into  perpetual  slavery  to  their  op- 
pressors. During  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
perished.  Many  who,  with  some  little  property,  had  forsaken 
their  country,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  asylum  in  a  foreign 
land,  perished  ere  they  could  reach  the  wished-for  shore. 
Ap|)alling  was  it  in  the  silent  houses,  in  the  lonely  streets, 
and  public  roads,  to  see  the  corpses  rotting,  covered  with 
myriads  of  worms,  in  an  atmosphere  insuff'erably  redolent  of 
putrefaction.  For  the  last  duty,  that  of  burial,  no  one  sur- 
vived to  peiform  it  in  the  desolated  land.  Those  whom  the 
sword  and  the  famine  had  spared,  had  fled  from  the  scene  of 
ruin.  Even  .Egelwine,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  other 
innocent  ecclesiastics  durst  not  venture  to  i*emain  at  home  ; 
for  the  sword  of  the  avenger  knew  no  difference  among  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Northumbria  and  the  parts  adjacent  were  become 
one  vast  desert,  where  no  one  for  the  next  ten  years  would 
settle,  with  the  object  of  cultivating  the  land  ;  and  even  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  tracts  of  above  sixty 
miles  in  extent  were  still  in  a  state  of  desolation.  ()n  the 
once  frequented  road  I'rom  N'ork  to  Durham,  as  far  a^?  the 
oyo  could  reach,  not  a  single  inhabited  village  was  to  be  seen. 
Tn  ruins  and  caverns  dwelt  only  crews  of  robbers  and  wolves, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  traveller'. 

'   Simeon  Dimclm.  a.  Hxip.     \V.  Malm,  de  Cie«t.  I\»nt.  lib.  iii.  Prolog. 
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But  William  was  not  content  with  having  spread  his  fame 
as  a  warrior,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  his  infamy  as  a 
destroyer,  he  was  also  desirous  of  displaying  his  royal  dignity 
before  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  He  caused  the  crown  and 
other  regalia  to  be  brought  from  Winchester  to  York,  where 
he  kept  the  Christmas  festival.  Large  districts  in  Yorkshire, 
particularly  the  possessions  of  the  earls  Eadwine  and  Mor- 
kere,  were  now  bestowed  on  his  adherents.  Alan  Fergant 
(the  Red),  count  of  Brittany,  received,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
lands  on  which  he  erected  the  castle  of  Richmond  ^  Gilbert 
of  Lacy  received  Pontefract,  a  Fleming,  Drogo  Bruiere,  Odo 
of  Champagne,  Gamel,  son  of  Ketil  of  Meaux,  and  others 
received  vast  grants  of  land,  but  which  scarcely  afforded 
them  a  scanty  subsistence.  He  then  marched  as  far  as  the 
Tecs,  where  he  spent  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  earl 
Waltheof  appeared  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
submission.  Gospatric  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  by  proxy, 
and  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  his  earldoms.  Eadgar 
and  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  took  shipping  at  Wear- 
mouth  for  Scotland,  whither  also  iEgelwine,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  (sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  intercourse  with 
people  speaking  a  foreign   tongue  and  of  still  more  foreign 

[His  words  are:  "Qui  [Willielmus]  urbanis  [Eboraci]  iratus,  quod  Danis 
adventantibus  receptui  et  consultui  fuissent,  prius  inedia,  mox  flanima 
civitatera  confecit ;  regionis  etiam  totius  vices  et  agros  corrumpi,  fructus 
et  fruges  igne  vel  acjua  labefactari  jubet.  Ita  provinciee  quondam  fertilis 
nervi,  prscda,  incendio,  sanguine  succisi.  Humus  per  Ix.  et  eo  amplius 
milliaria  omnifariam  inculta,  nudum  omnium  solum  ad  hoc  usque  tenipus. 
Urbea  olim  praeclaras,  turres  proceritate  sua  in  coelum  minantes,  agros 
laetoH  pascuis,  irriguos  fluviis,  si  (juis  videt  modo  j)eregrinus,  iiigeinit;  si 
quis  vetus  incola,  non  agnoscit.  In  ali(iuibus  tamen  j)arietuni  luinis,  qui 
»emiruti  remansere,  videas  mira  Romanorum  artificia,  velut  est  in  Luga- 
balia  civitate  triclinium  lapidum  fornicibus  concamcratum,  quod  nulla 
unquam  temj)estatum  anitumclia,  quinetiam  nee  appositis  ex  industria 
lignis  ct  surcensis  valuit  labefactari." 

Malmeubury  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. — 'I'.J 
'  'ITje  charters  are  Htill  at  Nantes.     Sec  l>aru.  Hist,  de  la  Bretagne,  i. 
p.  KU).     Kllis.  Introd.  i.  p.  M\i\. 
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ideas)  had  resolved  on  going  to  Cologne,  was  driven  by  a 
storm.  William  returned  to  \'ork',  by  a  way  until  then 
never  trodden  by  an  army,  where,  while  the  adjacent  country 
was  rejoicing  in  vernal  mildness,  the  mountain-tops  and  the 
deep  valleys  were  thickly  covered  with  snow.  But  \\  illiam 
prosecuted  his  march,  during  an  intensely  hard  frost,  cheering 
his  soldiers  by  his  alertness.  During  his  progress  a  great 
number  of  his  horses  perished.  Every  one  was  anxious  only 
for  his  own  safety,  recking  little  for  his  chief  or  his  friend. 
In  this  state  of  difficulty,  the  king,  attended  only  by  si.x 
knights,  lost  his  way,  and  passed  a  whole  night  without 
knowing  where  to  find  his  army.  On  his  return  to  York,  he 
caused  several  castles  to  be  restored,  and  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  placing  things  on  a  better  footing  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood.  He  then  proceeded  with  his 
army  against  the  men  of  Cheshire  and  the  Welsh,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  other  offences,  had  laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury. 
But  the  army,  which  had  already  undergone  so  many  hard- 
ships, was  fearful  that  still  more  and  greater  awaited  them  in 
this  expedition.  They  dreaded  the  rugged  ways,  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  terrific  fero- 
city of  the  enemy.  The  Angevins,  Bretons,  and  those  of  Le 
Maine,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  William,  were,  as  they  said, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  intolerable  duties  ;  they 
therefore  pertinaciously  demanded  their  dismissal.  The  king 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  retain  them  either  by  entreaties  or  pro- 
mises;  but  boldly  continued  his  march,  connnanding  those 
bands  that  were  faithful  to  follow  him,  and  looking  with  con- 
tempt on  the  deserters,  as  spiritless,  cowardly,  and  weak. 
Unwearied  he  pursued  his  march  by  ways  never  before  ex- 
plored by  cavalry,  over  lofty  mountains  and  through  deep 
valleys,  across  streams  and  rivers,  in  rain  and  hail.     The  king 

•   Orderic,  p.  .515  (Maseres,  p.  226)  has  :    *' Rex  Guillelmus  Hauguslal- 
(latn  (lle.xham)  rcvcrtahatur  a  Tesia;''  no  doubt  a  mistake  for  Elwracum. 

«s  is  inaiiifrst  from  llic  ronlcxt.      Scr  Mabcrcs  ut  sup. — T. 
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himself*  frequently  led  the  way  on  foot,  readily  lending  aid  to 
those  in  difficulty.  At  length  he  brought  his  army  safely  to 
Chester,  and  suppressed  by  force  every  hostile  movement  in 
the  province  of  Mercia.  At  Chester  and  also  at  Stafford 
he  caused  castles  to  be  erected  i .  The  county  of  Chester  (in 
which  that  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between  the  Ribble 
and  the  Mersey,  as  well  as  some  adjacent  Welsh  districts, 
was  comprised),  which  Gherbod  the  Fleming,  preferring  his 
inheritance  in  his  native  country-,  had  resigned,  was  now- 
granted  to  Hugh,  surnamed  Goz^  also  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf  S 
son  of  Richard,  surnamed  Goz,  a  man  abandoned  to  the 
grossest  sensuality  and  most  unbounded  extravagance.  This 
earldom  he  received  to  be  held  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  the 
king  held  England  by  his  crown  ;  and  even  the  other  pos- 
sessors of  fiefs  there  did  not,  as  in  other  provinces,  hold  them 
of  the  king,  but  immediately  from  the  earl.  We  may  here 
perceive  the  same  policy  which  is  to  be  found  in  other  states 

'  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  William  caused  castles  to  be 
erected  at  the  following  places  :  Pevensey,  Hastings,  London  (the  Tower), 
in  1066;  Winchester,  1067;  Chichester,  Arundel,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Not- 
tingham, York,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  1068 ;  a  second  at 
York,  Chester,  Stafford,  1070.  Maseres'  note  to  Orderic,  p.  228. — T. 

^  liiere  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  preference  in  the  case. 
Orderic,  p.  522  (Maseres,  p.  253),  speaking  of  Gherbod,  says  :  "  Cestram 
et  comitatum  ejus  Gherbodo,  Flandrensi,  jamdudum  rex  dederat,  qui  magna 
ibi  et  difficilia  tam  ab  Anglis  quam  a  Guallis  adversantibus  pertulerat. 
Deinde  legatione  coactus  suorum,  quos  in  Flandria  dimiserat,  et  quibus 
hereditarium  honorem  suum  commiserat,  eundi  citoque  redeundi  licentiam 
a  rege  acceperat :  sed  ibi  adversa  illaqueatus  fortuna,  in  manus  inimico- 
rum  inciderat,  et  in  vinculis  coercitus,  mundanaque  felicitate  privatus, 
longa?  miseriac  threnos  depromere  didicerat." — T. 

•''  Orderic,  p.  598  (Maseres,  p.  25.3)  gives  a  very  indifferent  character  of 
Hugh  Lupus  :  ••  Hie  non  dapsilis,  sed  prodigUH  erat :  non  familiam  se- 
cum,  Hed  exercitum  semper  ducebat.  In  dando  vel  accipicndo  nuUam 
rationem  tenebat.  Ipse  terram  suam  (piotidie  devastabat,  ct  pluw  aucupi- 
bus  ac  venatoribuH,  quam  terra'  cultoribus,  vel  ccrii  oratoribiiN  applaudo- 
bat.  VenlriH  ingluviei  8erviel)at ;  undc  niniia«  crashitiei  pondere  pra-gra- 
vatUM,  vix  ire  )>oterat.  E  |»ellicibu8  plurimam  Hobolem  utriuHque  hcxuh 
grnuit.  qiifr,  rlivfrKJH  infortunÜH  absorpl;i,  pcnr  tola  periit."— T. 
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of  Europe,  where  the  Margraves  frequently  obtained  very  ex- 
tensive powers,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  holding  as  their 
own  such  lands  as  they  might  win  by  the  sword,  by  way  of 
inducement  to  guard  and  extend  the  frontier  the  more  vigi- 
lantly and  valiantly.  Hugh  the  Wolf  availed  himself  of  this 
right,  and,  even  in  his  latter  years,  when  the  mass  of  his  fat 
almost  deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  conquered 
the  isle  of  Anglesey.  15ut  the  real  margrave  would  appear 
to  have  been  his  lieutenant,  Robert,  son  of  Humphrey  of 
Telleuil,  who  had  in  his  youth  already  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  art  of  war  in  England,  probably  in  Hereford 
against  the  Welsh'.  To  him  the  king  gave  permission  to 
erect  a  castle  at  Rhuddlan,  in  Flintshire,  whence  he  derived 
the  designation  of  **  de  Roelent,'"*  and  invested  him  with  Noi-th 
Wales,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  forty  pounds 
of  silver  -. 

15ut  a  new  calamity  was  reserved  for  the  unhappy  north  of 
England,  and  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  expected. 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
marched  through  his  province  of  Cumberland,  then,  turning 
eastward,  laid  waste  and  depopulated  the  whole  of  Teesdale 
and  the  adjacent  country,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the 
cause  of  Eadgar  .^^vtheling.  At  "'  Hundredoskeld,"  after 
massacreing  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  Malcolm  sent 
back  a  part  of  his  army,  laden  with  immense  booty,  craftily 
anticipating  that  the  miserable  people,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  and  their  little  remaining  property,  would,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  to  have  departed,  emerge  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader.  And  so  it 
proved.  For  after  partially  ravaging  Cleveland,  he  burst 
into  "  Heortnisse,'*  whence  he  overran  the  lands  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert.  slaughtering  and  i)lundcring  whenever  he  came.     Nu- 

'   See  Kngl.  under  the  .\.  S.  Kings,  i.  p. '24(),  n  ■'^. 

-   Domesday,!,  fol.  2(')9.     Kllis.  Introd.  i.   p.  »79.     Ordcrir.  p.  (»ro.   rc- 
pcafcdly  cnlls  liitn  Marchio.  Man-lii.^ns. 
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merous  churches,  together  with  those  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  them,  were  burnt  by  his  soldiers,  among  others  that  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth,  while  Malcolm  himself  looked  on. 
As  he  was  riding  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  an 
elevated  spot  glutting  his  eyes  with  the  desolation  he  had 
caused,  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Eadgar  ^Etheling 
and  his  sisters,  with  many  fugitives  of  distinction,  had  landed 
at  Wearmouth.  Malcolm  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
promised  them  a  safe  and  permanent  asylum  in  Scotland.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Gospatric,  who  had  bought  of  William  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  burst  with  an  army  into  Cum- 
berland, which  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  re- 
turned with  a  rich  booty  to  his  castle  of  Bamborough,  vvhence 
he  made  frequent  irruptions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
enemy.  This  retaliation  served  only  to  increase  Malcolm's 
fury,  who  now  gave  orders  not  to  spare  one  of  English  race, 
but  to  slay  or  drive  into  perpetual  slavery  the  entire  popula- 
tion. In  consequence  of  these  orders,  the  aged,  both  male 
and  female,  were  mercilessly  massacred ;  infants  torn  from 
the  breast  were  thrown  on  high,  and  in  falling  received  on 
the  points  of  the  spears.  The  young  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
who  appeared  capable  of  labour,  were  driven  bound  before 
their  enemies  into  perpetual  bondage.  Many,  through  the 
fatigue  and  misery  of  being  thus  driven,  fell  dead  by  the  way. 
But  Malcolm,  so  far  from  being  moved  by  the  prayers  and 
groans  of  his  victims,  ordered  them  to  be  urged  on  the  faster. 
Scotland  thus  became  filled  with  English  slaves  of  both  sexes ; 
so  that  long  afterwards  there  was  scarcely  a  farm  or  even  a 
cottage,  in  which  the  posterity  of  these  English  slaves  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  serfs. 

When  Malcolm  returned  to  Scotland,  I'.adgar  .lOthciing 
and  his  before-mentioned  relations  and  friends  had  already 
arrived  there ;  also  bishop  /I^gelwinc,  who,  on  his  passage  to 
Cologne,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  by  adverse  winds  been  driven 
to  Scotlaml.      Mal(M,lni    now    \un(\r   tin    «.»f<T   <»f  liin   hand    to 
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Margaret,  but  met  with  a  refusal  both  from  herself  and  her 
relations,  it  being  her  wish  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  devoted 
to  the  service  of  her  Creator.  15ut  Malcolm's  importunities 
finally  prevailed  on  Kadgar,  \\lio  gave  his  consent  to  the 
union,  nor,  in  fact,  could  he  well  persist  in  refusing  it ;  for, 
as  it  is  observed  by  the  chronicler,  ''  they  were  come  into  his 
power."  Malcolm  was,  and  had  good  reason  to  be,  contented 
with  his  choice ;  and  had  sagacity  enough  to  profit  by  his 
consort's  exhortations  and  example ;  so  that  from  a  blood- 
thirsty barbarian,  he  became  a  mild  and  just  sovereign.  By 
Margaret  he  had  six  sons :  Eadward,  Eadmund,  Ividgar, 
afterwards  king,  ^thelred,  Alexander,  and  David,  the  two 
last-mentioned  also  kings  of  Scotland ;  and  two  daughters  : 
Matilda,  married  to  king  Henry  the  First,  and  jNIary,  the 
consort  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne  ^ 

A  loss  more  prejudicial  than  a  defeat  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cause  suffered  at  this  time,  through  the  determination  of  earl 
Waltheof  to  submit  to  the  Conqueror.  He  visited  A\'illiam 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  not  only  met  with  a  giacious 
reception,  but  received  from  him  the  earldoms  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Huntingdon,  together  with  the  hand  of  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  his  half-sister  by  her  consort,  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle-; and  shortly  after,  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
which  had  been  taken  from  Gospatric. 

William's  thoughts  were  now  engrossed  by  the  means  of 
tinnly  establishing  his  power  in  England.  An  ancient  cus- 
tom of  depositing  in  churches  and  monasteries  treasures  and 

1  Siin.  Dunelm.  col.  201.  Sax.  ('hri)n.  a.  loO'.  Flor.  Wiiforn.  a.  1068. 
Alurcd.  Riv.  130.  Vita  S.  Marg.  aj).  Pinkerton,  Wliv  SS.  Scotia\ 

2  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Arlette,  by  her  husband,  Herluin  of 
C'onteville.  W.  (iemmot.  viii.  37.  Cf.  Ord.  VitaL  p.  522  (Maseres,  p.  254). 
She  was  not,  as  Ellis  (Introd.  i.  p.  440)  j>upiH>ses,  the  daughter  of  Odo  of 
Chainpai^ne,  wlio  marriod  a  (lau^fjitor  of  RobiTt,  duke  of  Normandy.  \c- 
cording  to  another  account  in  *  Libello  de  Vita  Gualdevi'  (Leland,  Iti- 
ncrar.  iv.  140),  she  was  the  daughter  of  count  Lambert  of  Lens,  and  sister 
'•f  Stephen  count  of  .Vlbeniaile. 
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documents  of  importance  had,  during  these  years  of  trouble, 
by  Anglo-Saxons  of  wealth  and  rank,  been  much  resorted  to. 
To  gratify  his  rapacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enfeeble  his 
enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  their  pecuniary  resources, 
William,  by  the  ad\ice  of  William  fitz  Osbern  (a.  d.  1070), 
ordered  the  churches  and  monasteries  to  be  ransacked,  and 
the  booty  thus  found,  together  with  many  charters  of  innnu- 
nity  and  much  church  property,  not  sparing  even  the  plate 
for  the  service  of  the  altar,  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  his 
own  treasury.  The  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  which  until  then 
had  been  exempt  from  every  secular  service,  he  compelled 
to  render  military  service,  arbitrarily  fixing  the  number  of 
soldiers  to  be  furnished  by  each  bishopric  and  abbey  in  time 
of  war^  For  as  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  sensible  that 
if,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  landing,  he  was  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  in  parti- 
cular must,  on  longer  acquaintance,  from  day  to  day,  enter- 
tain an  increased  aversion  towards  both  himself  and  his 
martial  prelates  ;  a  heavy,  yet,  for  their  past  obsequiousness 
and  flattery,  not  unmerited  punishment  was,  therefore,  des- 
tined for  them,  which  had  been  deferred  only  till  the  king 
felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Hence 
not  satisfied  with  the  confiscation  of  their  treasures,  William 
now  began  to  depose  and  banish  those  whose  hostility  was 
known  to,  or  only  suspected  by,  him,  supplying  their  places, 
as  he  had  already  done  those  of  the  earls  and  other  lay  offi- 
cials, with  Normans ;  a  proceeding  quite  in  accordance  with 
existing  circumstances  and  the  policy  of  the  ( -onqueror,  but 
most  ])erniciou8  in  its  influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
For  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  not  risen  in  repu- 
tation since  the  death  of  Cnut  the  Groat,  it  ha<l,  in  the  intor- 
mcdiate  space,  at  least  maintained  itH  individual  character 
and  integrity  ;  but  by  this  measure  its  peculiar  character  was 

'  Sax.  Chron.  a.  IO70.     Sim.  Dundm.  nA.  2(M).     Mat.  Westm.  p.  220. 
R.  VVendov.  ii.  p.  7. 
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entirely  (iestroycd.  and  tlio  instruction  of  the  people,  particu- 
larly of  the  higher  clashes,  wliich  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  assumed  a  different  nature.  Such  a  change  of 
language  and  habits  in  the  priesthood  must  to  the  people 
have  been  almost  tantamount  to  a  suppression  of  the  church, 
and  have  wrought  a  still  greater  disregard  of  all  religious 
feelings,  had  not  the  complicated  miseries  of  the  nation  served 
to  raise  its  thoughts  to  the  Supreme,  and  direct  its  hopes  to 
His  protection,  and  to  a  better  future,  more  immediately  and 
efficiently  than  the  priesthood  with  its  exotic  service  could 
accomplish.  An  inevitable  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  a  clergy  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  was,  that  the  concjuerort«, 
the  future  nobility  of  the  country,  adhered  exclusively  to  their 
native  French,  and  the  subjugated  inhabitants  corrupted  the 
pure  Germanic  speech  of  their  forefathers,  and  before  many 
years  had  elapsed  only  imperfectly  understood  it.  The  col- 
lective fruits  of  the  intellectual  exertions  and  experience  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  deposited  in  a  literature  richer  than 
that  of  any  of  their  Germanic  brethren,  either  in  expressive 
prose  or  artificially  constructed,  alliterative,  rhythmical  poesy; 
the  wisdom  of  hoar  antiquity,  all  the  learning,  every  ani- 
mating, warning,  exhilarating  example  in  national  tradition, 
became  lost  to  the  people.  Such  a  loss  we  should  with  reason 
deplore,  even  had  it  been  supplanted  by  something  nobler  and 
better :  but  that  which  the  Normans  brought  with  them  was 
certainly  far  from  being  an  equivalent,  even  in  point  of  mere 
learning.  Those  Norman  bishops,  at  the  head  of  their  s«jua- 
drons,  in  a  war  of  attack  and  conquest,  afford  us  a  spectacle 
as  instructive  as  rare,  even  in  the  days  of  heathenism  ;  and  a 
very  slight  inquiry  suffices  to  show,  that  the  highly  cultivated 
men,  whose  names,  before  and  <luring  the  time  of  William, 
are  enumerated  among  those  of  the  Normans,  do  not  belong 
to  that  people.  No  poem,  no  national  historic  work,  no  ser- 
mons, no  essays,  no  collection  of  laws,  from  the  pen  of  a  native, 
have  the  Normans,  before  their  military  occupation  o{'  Eng- 
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land,  either  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  to  which  thoy  can 
refer.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume,  when  we  see  the 
English  nation,  after  ages  of  depression,  again  vigorously 
flourishing,  that  this  resurrection,  but  for  the  Norman  con- 
quest, would  have  taken  place  much  earlier  and  more  com- 
pletely; and  that  the  civilization  of  southern  Europe,  which 
the  clergy  of  those  migratory  ages  spread  abroad,  would  have 
shed  its  influence  more  benignly  over  Anglo-Saxon  life,  with- 
out the  transplanting  of  the  court  of  Kouen  to  England.  By 
some,  indeed,  the  fraternizing  of  the  English  clergy  with  their 
continental  brethren  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only,  benefit  resulting  from  the  Conquest,  as  if,  when 
casting  a  glance  at  the  consequences,  the  too  close  harmony, 
which  the  Romish  church  strove  to  effect,  did  not  manifestly 
appear  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  later  separation ;  as  if, 
when  we  look  at  its  origin,  so  bloody  a  conquest,  such  rugged 
means  must  not  casta  suspicion  over  every  pretended  spiritual 
advantage. 

From  the  burning  and  ravaging  in  the  northern  part  of 
England,  and  the  violation  of  sanctuaries,  William,  laden  with 
church  plunder,  proceeded  at  Easter  to  Winchester,  (oct. 
Easter,  Apr.  4),  where  a  great  council  was  appointed  to  be 
holden,  consisting  of  Norman  barons  and  Anglo-Saxon  thanes, 
as  well  as  of  ecclesiastics,  both  from  this  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  where  the  legates  of  his  great  ally, 
pope  Alexander  II.,  Ermcnfred,  bishop  of  Sion,  who  had 
already  been  employed  on  a  mission  to  England  in  the  time 
of  the  Confessor',  and  the  cardinals  John  and  l*eter  \  awaited 
him.  William,  on  this  occasion,  allowed  himself,  by  a  new 
coronation,  at  the  hands  of  the  two  cardinals,  to  receive  the 
papal   ratification  of  his  royal  di^nn'ty  '.      Il««  was   conscious 

'   Plor.  Wigom.  a.  1002. 

2  So  Florence,  though  I.anfranc  (Kj).  i.)  namcH  one  of  tht-Kc  cardinalH 
Hubert. 
^  Vita  S.  I^nfranri,  c.  It.  "  Ooronam  lapiti  ojhh  im|K)nontc«,  in  rogeiu 
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that  he  (Tihanoed  the  supposed  vahie  of  this  ceremony  the 
more  iini)ortant  he  himself  appeared  to  consider  it.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  entertained  the  legates  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner ;  promised,  and  constantly  appeared,  to  follow 
their  counsel,  and  did,  in  fact,  follow  it,  as  far  as  it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  introduction  of  a  stricter  church-discipline.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  his  veneration  for  them,  that  he  listened  to 
their  discourse  as  if  they  were  angels  from  heaven  '.  But  how- 
ever craftily  he  played  his  part  in  this  respect,  he  proved 
himself  no  less  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  crown  in 
essential  matters,  and  the  pope  made  the  discovery  that  he 
had  wasted  banners,  holy  water,  benedictions,  and  crowns  to 
no  purpose,  the  moment  he  would  exact  from  the  most  recent 
of  kings  more  than  what  every  other  sovereign  willingly  con- 
ceded to  the  papal  chair. 

The  most  essential  object  of  the  council  of  Winchester, 
both  for  the  pope  and  the  king,  was  the  deposition  of  the 
stubborn  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Stigand,  in  a  constant 
state  of  dissension  with  the  Romish  court,  had  also  more  and 
more  incensed  the  king  by  occasional  compliance  and  subse- 
quent opposition^.  The  accusation  that,  together  with  his 
archbishopric,  he  unlawfully  held  the  see  of  Winchester  \  not 
alone  appearing  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  his  deposi- 

Anglicum  confirmaverunt."  Ord.  Vital.  |).  olG  (Maseres,  p.  231)  "  ul)i 
(Guenta^)  cardinales  Romanoc  ecclesia;  coronam  ei  solcmniter  imposue- 
runt."  Orderic  either  copies  from  the  above-mentioned  Life,  or  the  au- 
thority common  to  both,  the  Vita  Herluini.  It  is  remarkable  that  only 
these  two  writers  mention  this  second  coronation. 

'  "  Audiens  et  honorans  cos  tanquam  anf^elos  Dei."  Ord.  N'ilal.  j).')l() 
(Maseres,  p.  231).— T. 

2  Matt.  Paris,  a.  1070  (R.  Wcndover,  ii.  p.  7)  relates  that  Stigand  to- 
gether with  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  fled  to  Scotland.  [This  is 
evidently  a  niisiako,  as  there  was  no  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  that  name 
until  11  .");<;  nor  was  the  see  transferred  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln  in 
1070.— T.] 

•^  The  Normans  falsely  charge  him  with  holding  two  bisboprics  besides 
the  archbishopric   ( Milonis  ('rispi  Vita  I.4infranci.  c.  G.    Rob.  de  Monte, 
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tion ;  not  less  criminal  was  it — adds  the  accusation — that  he 
had  received  his  pall  from  the  anti-pope  Benedict,  who  had 
been  excommunicated,  and,  until  it  arrived,  had  celebrated 
mass  in  that  of  the  expelled  archbishop  Robert.  Stigand  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity ;  his  wealth,  at  least  as  much  as  could 
be  discovered,  was  confiscated ;  but  his  person,  as  even  royal 
promises  cannot  be  broken  at  once,  was  left  at  liberty. 
Walkelin,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  an  ambitious  man,  who 
robbed  his  own  churchy  and  was  long  an  object  of  hatred  to 
the  monks,  until  he  conciliated  them  by  his  prodigality  and 
love  of  building,  received  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  see 
of  East  Anglia  was  taken  from  ^^gelmser,  the  brother  of  Stig- 
and, and  bestowed  on  Herfast,  another  royal  chaplain,  whose 
ignorance  had  long  been  a  subject  of  derision  in  Normandy, 
where  it  was  doubted  whether  he  knew  his  letters-.  Many 
abbots  also  were  deposed,  and  their  rich  benefices  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner.  Thomas,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  received 
the  archbishopric  of  York  •^,  on  the  decease  of  archbishop  Eald- 
red  K  In  a  synod  held  by  tlie  two  cardinals,  besides  many 
other  abbots,  ^gelric,  a  friend  of  Stigand 's,  previously  a 
monk  of  Christ-church  Canterbury,  and  for  thirteen  years  the 
blameless  bishop  of  Selsey,  was  degraded  in  defiance  of  the 
canons  ;  and,  without  any  proved  delinquency,  was  by  the 
king  committed  to  strict  custody  at  Marlborough,  and  his 
bishopric  given  to  the  royal  chaj)lain  Stigand.  The  pope 
took  offence  at  this  violation  of  the  law  in  the   person  of 

Chron.  a.  1070) ;  but  he  had  long  lost  that  of  E.  Anglia,  or  Elrnham,  and 
that  he  ever  possessed  the*  see  of  Sussex,  or  Selsey,  is  a  gross  error  of 
Malmesbury  (De  Font.  p.  238),  which  he  himself  rectifies  at  p.  257. 

'  "  Peccavit,  ad  trecentas  libratas  terras  monachis  aul'erens."  Maim,  de 
Pont.  p.  24Ö. 

2  W.  Malm.  ib.  p.  238.  See  p.  148. 

'*  Malmesbury  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  archbishop  Tiiomas,  on  account 
of  his  liberality,  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  his  mental  accomplish- 
ments.  De  Pont.  p.  238. — T. 

^  "  TnuB  (Walkclinua)  m  loco  dcpobiti  (Stigandi),  alter  dcfuncti  (Aid- 
red»)."  iJ.—T. 

L 
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yEgelric,  and  demanded  his  immediate  reinstalment,  and  a 
new  investigation  of  the  charges  brouglit  against  him.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  in  this  ease,  in  which  the  accusa- 
tion was  probably  that  of  higli  treason,  that  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  precept  of  the  papal  court '.  Remigius,  a 
monk  of  Fecamp,  was  rewarded  with  the  see  of  Dorchester, 
after  the  death  of  bishop  A\^ulfwinc,  in  10G7,  having,  for  his 
able  command  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  his  abbey,  received 
a  promise  from  the  king  of  the  first  bishopric  that  fell  vacant. 
Such  a  remuneration  for  military  service,  together  with 
glaring  simony,  excited  general  indignation,  and  Gregory 
VIT.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  cite  the  culprit  before  his  tribunal ;  but  the  affair  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we 
find  Remigius  lauded  as  the  mirror  of  virtues,  the  gem  and 
light  of  the  priesthood    ! 

Archbishop  Stigand  ended  his  days  at  ^^'inchestcr.  His 
great  wealth,  to  which  his  contemporaries  ascribed  the  real 
motive  of  his  persecution,  was  seized  by  the  king ;  much,  it  is 
said,  was  discovered  only  after  his  death.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  gold  left  by  the  deposed  prelate  AVilliam  gave  to  the 
church  of  Winchester  \     For  a  similar  reason,  ^'F.gelric,  the 

'   Flor.  Wigorn.  aa.  1057,  1070  ;   Rymer,  Foedera,  i.  p.  1. 

*'■'  (iiraldus  Cambrensis  de  Vitis  Episc.  Lincoln.  Pro(i?m.  and  cap.  i. 
Eadmer,  Ilist.  p.  7.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv.  p.  290.  *'  Wilhelmus 
habuit  a  Romo  vel  Rumi,  clemosinario  Fescanni,  postea  episcopo  Lincolni- 
ensi,  unam  naveni  cum  xx.  militibus,"  says  the  list  jj^iven  by  Taylor. 
Thierry's  account  (ii.  p.  135.)  of  one  large  and  sixty  small  ships  furnished 
by  Remigius  may  be  passed  over  without  comment ;  but  not  bis  state- 
ment, that  Remigius  first  had  the  see  of  Dorchester,  and  then  that  of  Lin- 
coln,    lie  transferred  the  former  to  the  latter  city. 

3  W.  Malm.  p.  449. ;  He  Pont.  p.  205.  He  relates  that'Stigand  was  con- 
fined in  chains;  but  Thomas  Rudborne  (Hist,  major  Winton.  in  Anglia 
Sacra,  i.  p.  250)  corrects  him,  saying  that  Stignnd  was  allowed  to  go  at 
large  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Even  the  story  told  by  Malmesbury 
himself,  that  he  carried  the  key  of  his  treasures  concealed  in  his  clothes  as 
long  as  he  lived,  renders  the  tale  of  the  fetters  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. 
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former  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  on  his  dismissal  from  that 
see  twelve  years  before,  had  secretly  conveyed  a  treasure 
which  he  had  found  there  to  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 
was  seized  in  that  sanctuary  and  dragged  to  Westminster, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  prison ^ .  One  of  ^gelric's  crimes 
was,  no  doubt,  his  being  the  brother  of  ^gelvvine,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Durham,  a  man  whom  the  king  regarded 
with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility. 

But  the  most  important  act  in  thus  providing  for  the  king's 
Norman  chaplains,  which  has  very  arbitrarily  been  called  a 
reform  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  was  the  appointment  to 
the  primacy  and  archbishopric  of  Canterbuiy.  The  choice 
made  by  the  king  on  this  occasion,  with  the  advice  of  the 
papal  legates,  appeared  the  more  happy  the  more  it  stood  in 
contrast  with  his  other  nominations.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  a  man  fit  for  this  exalted  dignity  was  of  course  not 
to  be  looked  for ;  though  William  admitted  that  neither  any 
of  his  military  prelates  nor  any  other  illiterate  and  sensual 
Norman]  ecclesiastic  was  competent  to  the  office.  The  eyes 
of  all  those  discerning  men,  who  were  conscious  of  the  higher 
requirements  of  religion,  were  turned  towards  one  who  had 
resided  in  Normandy  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  was  on  an 
equally  friendly  footing  with  the  courts  of  Rouen  and  of  Rome 
— the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen. 

The  magister  Lanfranc,  of  an  eminent  family  in  Pavia,  and 
son  of  a  magistrate  of  that  city,  had  in  his  youth  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  both 
as  a  teacher  and  advocate,  and  gained  a  reputation,  which 
his  scholars  had  spread  abroad  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  city^.     So  great  was  his  fame  for  jurisprudence,  that 

'  Hist.  Kccles.  Dunelm.  iii.  cc.  7,  9-  Simeon  de  (iestis  Regmn.  a.  1056. 
Sax.  Chron.  aa.  1069-1072,  where  it  is  said  that  "he  had  heen  conse- 
cratcd  hihhop  of  York,  but  that  was  unjustly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  given  to  him." 

2  The  principal  source  of  Lanfranc's  history  is  hir  biography  by  Milo 
Trispus,  compoftcd  soon  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  extracted  partly 

1  *^> 
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tradition  ascribes  to  him  and  the  celebrated  Garnerius  the 
first  scientific  commentary  on  the  then  recently  discovered 
Justinian  Pandects  (a.  10i32)'.  In  the  year  lOiO,  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  us,  he  quitted  his  native  country,  and,  ac- 
companied by  many  devoted  disciples,  proceeded  across  the 
Alps  to  the  northern  coast  of  France,  where,  at  Avranches, 
he  for  some  time  followed  his  early  profession,  as  a  teacher 
among  the  Normans.  This  residence  he  soon  changed  for 
the  needy  abbey  of  Bee,  just  then  founded  by  Herluin.  where 
for  three  years,  by  his  retired  life  and  the  strictness  of  his 
manners,  he  ennobled,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
himself  and  the  newly  founded  monastery.  I^y  his  fellow 
monks  he  was  persecuted  from  jealousy ;  but  threatening  to 
leave  them,  he  availed  himself  of  the  apprehension  he  thereby 
excited  to  get  himself  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery,  with 
the  same  worldly  craft,  which,  at  a  later  period,  from  being  a 
stern  opposer  of  duke  William's  marriage  with  ^Latilda  of 
Flanders,  on  account  of  their  too  near  relationship,  trans- 
formed him  into  that  prince's  ambassador  to  the  pope,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  dispensation.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  whose  shrewdness  let  slip  no  means  not 
absolutely  unlawful,  and  whose  presence  of  mind  never  failed 
him,  is  admirably  shown  in  the  anecdote,  how  when  banished 
from  the  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  duke's  chaplain,  Ilerfast, 
and  riding  towards  the  frontier  on  a  lame  jade,  he  met  the 
irritated  j)rince,  whom  in  a  pleasant  joke  ho  entreated  to  be- 
stow on  him  a  better  horse  for  the  journey  he  hail  ordered 
him  to  take.  By  which  unexpected  request,  and  through 
the  mediation  of  AVilliam  fitz  Osbern,  the  duke  was  inclined 

from  the  bi()p:raphy  of  Hcihiin.  first  al)l)ot  of  Hoc.  Both  are  printed  in 
D'Achery's  edition  of  Lanfranc's  works.   Paris,  1648.  folio. 

'  This  account  of  Robert  de  Monte  ( Accessiones  ad  Sipebertum,  a.  1032), 
(who.  until  the  year  1054.  when  he  became  abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  was, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Hec),  if  not  true  to 
the  letter,  yet,  with  reference  to  Lanfranc,  is  not  \nthout  internal  proba- 
bility, and  has  more  extrinsic  credibility  than  half  of  our  history. 
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to  listen  to  his  application,  and  again  receive  him  into 
favour  ^  The  prior  Lanfranc  was  at  this  time  regarded 
throughout  Christendom  as  one  of  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians, and  a  support  of  the  papal  throne.  An  ecclesiastic  of 
Tours,  named  Berengar,  had  orally  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Johannes  Scotus,  that  in  the  holy  eucharist  the  bread  and 
wine,  after  consecration,  were  merely  a  symbol  of,  but  not  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Lanfranc  not  only  declined 
the  invitation  of  Berengar  to  declare  in  favour  of  his  opinion, 
but  even  triumphantly,  at  Eome,  where  he  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  be,  defended  the  old  faith  of  the  church,  which,  at 
the  council  of  Vercelli,  the  provincial  synod  of  Tours,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Victor  IL  (a.  1055.),  and  also  at  Rome,  under 
Nicholas  II.  (a.  1059.)?  where  Lanfranc  was  present,  and  in 
the  great  ecclesiastical  warfare  took  an  active  part,  received 
new  confirmation.  The  dispute  between  Lanfranc  and  Be- 
rengar, which  was  once  regarded  as  a  brilHant  point  in  the 
life  of  the  former,  forms  now,  aince  the  discovery  and  dis- 
cussion by  Lessing,  of  Berengar^s  answer  to  the  treatise  of 
Lanfranc,  ''  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,"  rather  a  dark 
spot.  Even  if  we  feel  disposed  to  consider  Lanfranc  as  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  defence  of  the  Churches  faith  ;  if  we  for- 
give him  for  accusing  at  Rome,  and  persecuting,  through  a 
succession  of  years,  one  holding  opinions  differing  from  his 
own,  who  approached  him  cordially  and  respectfully,  until  the 
sagacious  Gregory  VII.  put  a  stop  to  their  hostilities;  if  we 
ascribe  no  malice  to  him,  he,  nevertheless,  manifests  in  his 
writing  a  passionate  precipitancy,  that  in  so  exalted  a  man  is 
painful  to  us,  and  in  such  important  questions  must  appear 
both  culpable  and  contemptible.  Lanfranc^s  first  journey  to 
Rome,  when  Berengar  was  only  orally  defending  the  doctrine 
of  Johannes  Scotus,  took  place  in  the  year  10  M);  his  wurk, 
Htill  extant,  against  that  of  Berengar,  after  the  hitter's  with- 

'    \V.  Malm.  (Ic  Pont.  p.  I4S;  D'Aclury,  "/  «•"/'. 
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drawn  recantation,  was  not  composed  till  twenty  years  later, 
as  he  did  not  send  it  to  pope  Alexander  till  the  year  1070  K 

During  his  stay  at  Rome  in  the  year  1059,  Lanfranc  obtained 
for  his  prince  the  dispensation  for  the  canonical  obstacle  to  his 
marriage,  through  the  promised  erection  of  a  monastery  of 
monks  and  one  of  nuns.  The  abbatial  mitre  of  the  first  of 
those  richly  endowed  houses,  erected  at  Caen,  was  the  reward 
for  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  able  theologian,  the  jurist, 
the  ascetic,  and  man  of  the  world,  who,  only  after  apparent 
resistance,  allowed  it  to  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  pious 
violence  of  his  grateful  sovereign-.  From  this  time  Lanfranc 
appears  as  \\'illiam'8  most  intimate  and  confidential  counsellor 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs ',  as  \Villiam  fitzOsbern  was  in  secular 
concerns.  On  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Mau- 
rile,  in  September  lOCiT,  the  vacant  see  was,  it  is  said,  offered 
to  the  abbot  of  Caen,  and  by  him  refused.  He  even  sent  to 
Rome,  to  the  new  pope,  to  request  the  pall  for  John,  bishop 
of  Avranches.  The  offer  of  king  William  and  his  nobles  of 
the  piimacy  of  England,  supported  by  queen  Matilda  and 
prince  Robert,  he,  filled  with  holy  indignation  and  pious 
affliction,  at  first  rejected ;  whereupon  the  legates,  bishop 
l^^rmenfrid  and  cardinal  Hubert,  passed  over  to  Normandy 

'  See  G.  E.  Leasing,  Berengarius  Turonensis,  1770,  among  his  works, 
Th.  xiii.  'ITiis  treatise  of  Berengar  "  De  Sacra  Coena,  adversiis  Lanfran- 
cum,  liber  posterior,"  has  been  reprinted  by  A.  F.  and  F.  Th.  Vischer, 
Berlin,  1834.  8vo.  'llie  account  in  the  Chronicon  Beccense,  under  1051, 
of  Lanfranc's  treatise,  ajipcars  to  refer  not  to  its  date,  but  to  the  l)eginning 
of  the  (Hsj)iite  with  Bereiigar. —  Highly  worthy  of  notice  is  the  considera- 
tion in  which  the  heretic  Berengarius  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  See  W.  Malm.  De  Gestis,  pp.  462-46C.,  and 
the  verses  there  by  bishop  Ilildebert. 

'  Roljcri  de  Monte,  Access,  a  l()0.3.,with  whom  the  Vita  Lanfranci,  c.  3, 
W.  Gemmet,  vi.  c.  9,  and,  from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  also  Guil.  Pictav. 
p.  194  (Maseres,  p.  97).  The  date  of  10C6  assigned  by  Orderic  (p.  494) 
as  that  of  Lanfranc's  investiture  \\'ilh  the  abbatial  dignity,  we  must  set 
down  among  that  writer's  mistakes. 

^  Guil.  Pictav.  194  B.,  whose  words  arc  in  i>art  to  be  found  also  in 
Lanfranc's  biographer,  v.  c.  7. 
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and  assembled  a  synod  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  that 
duchy,  in  which  Lanfranc,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  was 
invited  to  accept  the  proffered  dignity.  In  vain  he  alleged 
his  infirm  powers,  the  lowhness  of  his  manners,  his  igno- 
rance of  the  speech  of  the  barbarous  nation.  The  approval  of 
such  reasons  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  it  would  have  impHed 
too  severe  a  reproach  to  other  foreigners  in  the  English 
church.  Lanfranc  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  undertake  an 
office,  which — unless  we  regard  him  as  an  ambitious  hypocrite — 
with  a  sincere  inclination  for  solitude  and  tranquillity,  must 
have  been  distasteful  to  him^  or  which,  through  impending 
misunderstandings  with  his  former  superiors,  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  and  other  prelates,  appeared  not  free  from  danger. 
Even  after  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  pope,  whom  he  implored  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
by  his  soul,  by  the  services  rendered  to  him,  to  his  predeces- 
sors, to  his  relations  and  messengers,  when  travelling  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  free  him  from  the  bonds  laid  on  him,  and  restore 
him  to  the  quiet  of  monastic  Hfe'.     If  Lanfranc  mistook  his 

'  Lanfranci  Epist.  I,  [More  steadfast  and,  we  suspect,  more  sincere 
was  the  refusal  of  Lanfranc's  disciple,  the  venerable  and  celebrated  monk 
Guitmond,  who,  when  solicited  by  WiUiam  to  reside  in  England  and  await 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  promotion,  alleged  in  excuse  his  infirmities 
mental  and  bodily,  his  inability  to  preside  over  those  of  whose  barbarous 
tongue  he  was  ignorant,  and  whose  fathers  and  relatives  had  been  either 
slain  by  William,  or  expatriated,  or  imprisoned,  or  reduced  to  servitude. 
He  reminds  the  king  that  none  of  his  forefathers  had  borne  a  royal  diadem, 
and  that  he  himself  had  not  attained  to  that  dignity  by  hereditary  right ; 
that  Eadgar  .-Ethehng  and  others  were  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown.  He 
prays  him  to  examine  the  Scrijjtures,  and  see  whether  it  be  sanctioned  by 
the  law  that  a  pastor  chosen  by  its  enemies  be  placed  over  the  Lord's  flock 
by  violence;  that  an  ecclesiastical  election  should  be  first  truly  made  by 
the  people,  and  afterwards  solemnly  confirmed  by  tiie  fathers  [of  the 
Church].  On  his  return  to  Xoruiandy  the  king  ottered  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Ilouen,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  his  frank- 
ne«H  had  raised  against  him,  he  declined,  and  pnjceeded  t.)  Rome,  where 
he  wa«  made  a  cardinal,  and  raised  lo  the  metropolitan  see  of  Avcrsa. 
Ord.  Vital,  pp.  324,  sqq.  (Mascrcs,  pp.  2<i4,  sq.) — T.] 
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own  character,  his  friends  judged  of  it  more  correctly.  He 
effected  much  ;  tlie  great  name,  the  exalted  and  restless  zeal 
of  this  spiritual  hero,  have  shed  a  mitigating,  if  not  a  recon- 
ciling liglit  on  tiic  Conquest  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries, 
among  whom,  not  a  voice,  not  even  an  Anglo-Saxon  one,  was 
heard  against  him  ;  and  posterity  must  not  condenm,  but 
nmst  strive  to  understand,  that  which  inspired  our  forefathers 
with  veneration. 

On  the  day  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15tli)  the  king 
solemnly  invested  Lanfranc  with  the  highest  dignity  of  his 
kingdom.  On  St.  John's  day  (Aug.  29th)  he  was  consecrated 
by  two  bishops  \  who  had  been  canonically  ordained  by  j>ope 
Nicholas,  Giso  of  Wells  and  Walter  of  Hereford,  both  natives 
of  LoiTaine.  Immediately  afterwards,  Thomas  was  by  Lan- 
franc consecrated  archbishop  of  York.  But  Lanfranc,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pretensions  of  archbishop  Thomas,  soon  had 
occasion  both  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  Church  to  the 
primacy  of  all  England  ^  and  to  humiliate  that  prelate,  by 
espousing  against  him  the  cause  of  bishop  Wulfstan  of  Wor- 
cester-^ (the  possessions  of  whose  see  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  late  archbishop  ICaldred,  and  retained  by  his  successor, 
Thomas) ;  as  well  as  by  a  well-conducted  contest  with  the 
king's  uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of 
Kent,  and  other  Norman  nobles,  for  the  restoration  to  the 
church  of  Canterbury  of  its  secular  privileges,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  those  individuals :  a  contest  rendered 
the  more  difficult  by  the  loss  of  the  charters  of  that  cathedral, 
which  had  perished  in  a  recent  conflagration  '. 

Lanfranc's  first  acts  betoken  at  onco  the  new  spirit  of  disci- 


'  Sax.  Cliron.,  where  eiyht  suflr.if?an  hishops  are  mentioned.  Flor. 
Wiirom.  a.  1070. 

-  Lanfranci  Kpi.sl.  iii.  i'lic  unfavourable  judgments  on  this  aflair  are 
from  the  later  work  of  Thomas  Stubbs,  rol.  1707.  Brointon,  p.  976. 

•'  Wil.  Malm.  Vila  1^  Wulfstani  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  in  Anplia  Sacra,  t.  ii. 

♦   Ividinor.  pp.  7    II.  Sehlon  in  Spied,  pp.  107-109- 
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pline  and  of  subjection  to  Rome,  by  which  the  Church  was 
thenceforward  to  be  governed.  The  see  of  Rochester,  which, 
by  the  death  of  its  possessor,  had  fallen  vacant  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  and  in  the  storms  of  the 
period  was  greatly  decayed,  was  bestowed  on  Arnost,  from 
that  house  of  rigid  discipline,  the  abbey  of  Bee  ;  and,  on  his 
sudden  death,  on  a  monk  named  Gundulf^  a  man  deeply 
skilled  both  in  law  and  divinity.  He  would  not  allow  the 
aged  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Heriman,  to  retire  into  an  inactive 
monastic  life,  which  he  so  ardently  desired ;  nor,  without  the 
command  of  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  the 
legates,  would  he  venture  to  ratify  the  deposition  of  Peter,  a 
Norman,  from  the  see  of  Lichfield,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  in  his  stead ;  although  that  prelate,  by  his  notoriously 
loose  morals,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  openly  having  a  wife 
and  children,  had  brought  great  scandal  on  the  Church.  The 
pope  approved  of  the  archbishop''s  conduct,  and  both  bishops 
continued  in  their  sees  till  their  death-. 

In  the  number  of  excellent  men  whom  Lanfranc  appointed 
to  English  prelacies,  must  be  reckoned  also  Robert,  a  native 
of  Lorraine,  whom  he  raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  bishop  Walter,  who  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  unconquerable  lust  -.  Robert  has  claims  to  our 
respect  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  skilful  mathematician  and 

'   Hor.  Wigorn.  a.  1070.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  i. 

^  Lanfranci  Epist.  ii.  W.  Malm.  lib.  i.  p.  249-  Heriman  remained  in 
his  see  until  his  death  in  1077. 

•^  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv.  "  Erat  in  villa  muliercula,  quam,  nescio 
quo  infortunio,  ex  occursu  visam,  multo  arsit  tempore.  I^norabat  ilia 
flammaH  pontificis  ;  et  Hi  sciret,  contemneret.  Interea  sa*j)e  coj^itans  pon- 
tifex  quod  nihil  est  miserius  quam  senex  amans,  luctabatur,  pro  aetatis  et 
^radus  reverentia,  morbum  depellere.  Probe(|ue  jam  convaliieral,  et  virtus 
furor  ter^a  dederat,  cum  ex  occanione,  (juam  diaboli  frauH  administravit, 
intra  cubiculum  illam  accersiit.  Suhjecerat  causam  ut  cubicularii»  vesteK 
incideret.  Dicebatur  enira  officii  perita.  Ilia  ingressa,  et  operi  propter 
quod  vcncrat  inlcnta,  clientr«  Kecrt'torum  conscii,  agmine  facto  disccdunt. 
Turn,  n(    iriultis  riionr.  fpi-ciq«»   posi  obsco'iia  «iicla  vim  infcirc  paranti. 
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astronomer,  also  as  the  abridgcr  and  introducer  into  England 
of  the  great  chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus  ;  but,  perhaps, 
above  all,  for  his  friendship  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop 
Wulfstan  of  \V'orcester,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of 
that  venerable  prelate.  Osmond  also,  the  successor  of  Ileri- 
man  in  the  see  of  Salisbury,  must,  with  several  others,  be 
numbered  among  these  distinguished  dignitaries.  Against 
those  who  appeared  unworthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
them,  Lanfranc  was  not  backward  in  launching  the  severest 
reprehension'.  Yet  not  unfrequently  do  we  meet  with  ap- 
pointments of  highly  unworthy  persons  to  abbeys ;  but  such 
nominations  were  usually  the  act  of  the  king,  who  made  a 
sale  of  tiiose  dignities. 

The  arrival  of  Lanfranc  in  England,  and  his  elevation  to  a 
post  which  brought  him  into  such  close  connection  with  the 
king,  appear  the  more  important  through  the  almost  simul- 
taneous loss  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  sagacious  coun- 
sellor which  that  prince  had  ever  possessed,  his  seneschal, 
William  fitz  Osbern,  a  man,  whose  influential  character,  and 
prominence  in  all  the  events  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
England,  raised  him  far  above  all  the  other  instruments  of 
William.  A  relationship  to  the  ducal  house — Ilerfast,  his 
grandfather  was  a  brother  of  count  Richard  the  First's  second 
wife, — the  office  enjoyed  by  his  father,  who  had  been  sene- 
schal of  Normandy- ;  vast  riches,  to  which  the  founding  of  a 
monastery  at  Lyre,  where  his  wife  Adeliza  lies  buried,  and 

femina  forcijjibiis,  quas  tenebat,  inguina  siiftbdit.  Rumor  criniinis  et 
ultionis  totam  pervagatus  Angliam  regis  quoque  aures  attigit." — T. 

Malmes])ury,  L  c.  erroneously  assigns  Walter's  death  to  the  fifth  year  of 
king  WilHam.  In  1075  Walter  assisted  at  the  synod  of  London,  and 
Robert  is  first  mentioned  in  1079.  Knyghton  (col.  2347)  calls  him  William; 
misled  by  which  error,  Thierry  (ii.  p.  135)  ascribes  Walter's  misdeed  to 
one  of  the  newly  arrived  Normans.  But  Walter  was  the  I^tharingian 
chaplain  of  (juecn  Kadgyth,  wife  of  the  Confessor,  and  made  bishop  of 
Hereford  in  lofio.     See  Flor.  Wigorn.  h.  a. 

'   Sec  his  letter  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Chester,  Epist.  xxix. 

'^  W.  (icmmct.  vii.  c.  '2,,  viii.  c.  l.'v 
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another  at  Connely,  where  he  himself  is  interred,  bear  witness; 
his  near  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  race  ;  pro- 
bably an  earlier  residence  in  England^  his  brother,  the  chap- 
Iain  Osbern,  having  also  resided  at  the  Saxon  court ;  intimate 
connections  with  other  neighbouring  princes : — all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  tended  to  form  of  the  talented  youth  a 
judicious  and  influential  man,  who  more  calmly  than  his 
prince  could  conduct  and  execute  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  latter ^  His  youthful  energies  had  been  proved  in  war- 
fare :  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Domfront, 
and  afterwards  held  out  the  newly  erected  castle  of  Breteuil 
against  the  king  of  France,  and  thence  acquired  his  designa- 
tion of  "de  Breteuil-."  To  his  just  discrimination  the  duke 
was  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  exiled  Lanfranc,  and 
thereby  the  friendship  of  the  papal  chair,  and  that  alliance, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  Christendom  leagued 
himself  with  the  potentate  of  Rouen  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  Normans  of  Aversa 
and  Capua  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  William  fitz 
Osbern  was  William's  first  confident  in  his  warlike  designs 
after  the  death  of  king  Eadward,  and  it  was  he  who  disposed 
the  Norman  barons,  against  their  inclination,  to  give  a 
favourable  ear  to  them.  To  his  presence  of  mind  the  salu- 
tary words  are  ascribed,  vvhen  the  duke  had  shown  himself 
over-hasty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  him  aloof  from 
the  opposite  fault  of  delay.  The  most  important  and  difficult 
posts  were  intrusted  to  him :  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  protected  by  rocks  and  fortresses,  was  his  work.  He 
was  invested  with  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and   afterwards 

'  He  18  possibly  first  named  in  a  charter  of  the  year  1024,  in  the 
Monast.  Anglic,  v.  p.  1 108.  "  Willerinus  fil.  Osbcrni."  William  of  I'oitierB 
under  the  year  U).')4,  calls  him  and  lioger  of  Montgomery,  "ambo  juvcne« 
ac  Btrenui."  [The  former  mention  can  hardly  refer  to  our  William  fitx 
Osbern,  who  is  denominated ^'«rpn».'»  thirty  yearn  later. — T.]. 

2  W.Gemmet.  vii.  c.  2.'), 
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with  the  govcmincnt  of  the  north  of  England,  which,  during 
that  crisis,  might  easily  have  been  made  instrumental  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  i)rincipality.  His  great 
liberality  to  the  military,  whereby  he  preserved  the  peoi)lo 
from  pillage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  them  well-dis- 
posed towards  him,  had  gained  him  such  universal  esteem, 
that  the  king,  although  mistrustful  and  irritated  against  him, 
yet  durst  not  venture  to  counteract  him ;  and  his  laws,  al- 
though at  variance  with  those  of  the  rest  of  England,  were 
regarded  as  valid  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  From  ^'ork 
the  king  soon  removed  him,  and  appointed  him,  conjointly 
with  queen  Matilda,  to  the  government  of  Normandy.  W'e 
cannot  question  his  fidelity,  nor  even  harbour  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  his  relations 
after  his  death  ;  although  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  he 
was  actuated  by  the  most  dangerous  ambition,  which  brought 
liis  life  to  an  untimely  end.  13ald\vin  VI.,  count  of  Flanders, 
the  brother  of  queen  Matilda,  had  nominated  \Villiam  fitz 
Osbern  and  the  king  of  France,  Philip  L  as  guardians  of  his 
sons,  Arnulf  and  Baldwin,  whereby  the  former  was  seduced  to 
form  the  design  of  marrying  Richilde,  the  widow  of  the  count. 
Abandoning  himself  to  this  scheme,  he  with  a  number  of 
knights  attached  himself  to  the  king  of  France,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  in  which  the  young  count  Arnulf  was 
engaged,  against  his  paternal  uncle  Kobert,  surnamed  the 
Frisian,  who  was  supported  by  the  king  of  Germany,  Henry 
IV.,  and  fell  in  an  ambush  laid  by  Robert,  either  shortly  be- 
fore or  in  the  battle  of  C'assel  (1071.  ^Oth  Feb.),  which  made 
count  Robert  master  of  Flanders.  The  fall  of  the  first  of 
their  barons,  whose  brilliant  valour,  whose  bounty,  and  lively 
humour  had  won  for  him  the  affection  of  all,  incensed  his 
countrymen  to  the  utmost,  so  that  it  required  all  the  energy 
of  the  king  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Flanders, 
which  at  that  moment  might  have  been  perilous  to  him. 
^^'iHiam  fitz  Osborn's  rich  inheritance  was.  according  to  the 
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usage  at  that  time,  divided.  His  eldest  son,  named  also 
William,  had  his  father's  fief  in  Normandy,  Breteiiil  in  Pacy, 
with  other  possessions  there  and  privileges;  the  younger  son, 
Roger,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  that  his 
father  had  acquired  in  England  ^ 

Although  the  conquest  of  England  was  completed  before 
the  death  of  William  fitz  Osbern,  yet  there  was  not  wanting 
a  considerable  number  of  unsubdued  and  valiant  hearts  that 
had  in  appearance  only  yielded  to  superior  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  awaiting  a  favourable  moment  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Ano^lo-Saxon  name-.  Many  of  these  had  assembled  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inclination  of  the  land,  many  rivers  collect 
themselves  towards  the  bay  called  the  Wash,  whence  proceed 
inundations  and  mists  which,  from  want  of  dikes,  transform 
the  land  there  into  vast  swamps.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
accessible  to  the  sea  by  its  waters,  and  through  the  nature  of 
the  ground  hardly  approachable  to  the  Norman  cavalry,  the 
patriots  found  a  central  point  in  the  celebrated  and  valiant 

1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  15.  Ord,  Vital,  pp.  526  sq.  (Maseres,  pp.  270, 
271).  W.  Malm.  pp.  431, 432.  Rom.  de  Rou,  ii.  pp.  122-126. 

Thierry's  account  of  a  conspiracy  directed  by  the  three  prelates, 
Frederic  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  Wulfstan  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Walter 
bishop  of  Hereford,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Londoners,  and  the  conse- 
quent proclamation  of  the  laws  of  king  Eadward  at  Berkhampstead  in  the 
year  1071,  appears  to  me  quite  groundless.  That  the  only  authority  for 
such  important  matter  should  be  the  "  Vitoc  Abbatum  S.  Albani"  must,  of 
itself,  render  the  story  very  suspicious.  I  see  in  it  only  a  misunderstood 
repetition  of  what  has  been  related  under  the  year  1066,  when,  in  the 
transactions  at  Berkhampstead,  the  presence  of  Wulfstan  (who  in  1070 
was  protected  by  the  Normans  in  the  rights  of  his  see  against  the  arch- 
bishop of  York)  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Florence,  and  where  the  neigh- 
bouring abbot  of  St.  Alban's  would  hardly  have  failed  to  be  preseut. 
Walter,  a  Lorrainer,  belonged,  moreover,  to  the  favoured  clergy,  and  had 
jufit  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Laufranc ;  he  was  also  at  Berkhamp- 
stead in  1066,  as  we  learn  from  Rad.  de  Diceto,  Abbrcv.  Chron.  h.  a. 
What  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Alban's  about  the  abbot  Frederic  is 
matter  for  much  doubt,  as  he  held  his  abbey  till  the  year  1077. 

2  About  llereward  '-ec  Ilallarn  Mid.  Ages,  ii.  p.  304  note. 
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Ilercward.  This  chieftain  was  tlie  son  of  Leofric,  lord  of 
Brunne  in  Lincohishire,  of  an  ancient  race',  and  of  Eadgifu, 
a  descendant  of  Oslac,  the  great  earl  of  Nortlmniberland  in 
the  time  of  king  Eadgar.  His  father  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  restraining  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Hereward, 
and  was  himself  the  author  of  his  banishment  by  king  Ead- 
ward.  The  chivalrous  youth  then  betook  himself  to  those 
parts  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  stoutest  adversaries  in  the 
battle-field,  Northumberland,  Cornwall,  Ireland.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  within  a  short  space  acquired  the 
character  of  a  most  fortunate  and  valiant  warrior.  The  fame 
of  his  heroic  deeds  had  already  reached  England,  and  had 
there  become  the  theme  of  song- ;  and  the  hand  of  a  noble 
Flemish  lady,  named  Turfride,  was  reconciling  him  to  a  life 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  his 
father's  death,  and  that  his  inheritance  had  been  given  by 
the  king  to  a  Norman,  and  that  his  mother  had  been  exposed 
to  insult  and  injury.  On  receipt  of  these  tidings,  Hereward, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  hastened  back  to  England,  and  in- 
stantly expelled  the  foreign  intruder  from  his  paternal  estates. 
In  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  he  received,  according  to 
Anglo-Saxon  usage,  which  required  ecclesiastical  consecration 
and  ceremonies,  the  dignity  of  knight,  at  the  hands  of  the 
abbot  Brand,  his  paternal  uncle.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
exiles  and  fugitives  there  assembled,  he  gloriously  achieved, 

'  Morkar,  lord  of  Hrunne,  is  mentioned  in  870.  (Ingulf,  p.  492  edit. 
1 59(3,  and  C'hron.  Pctrobiirg.)  It  is  one  of  Ingulfs  gross  blunders  (p.  5 11 ), 
when  he  speaks  of  Iladinus  (Radulf)  the  great  earl  of  Hereford,  who  mar- 
ried king  Fladward's  sister,  (Joda.  (Joda,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
mother  of  Radulf.  Ingiilf  was  probably  thinking  of  Leofric  III.,  earl  of 
Hereford  and  Chester,  the  husband  of  Godive  ((iodgifu)  the  daughter  of 
a  prefect  of  Lincoln.  I  must  also  consider  it  a  mistake  when  Leofric  earl 
of  Mercia,  is  given  as  the  father  of  Hereward  ( Kllis,  Introd.  ii.  p.  141'^); 
for  then  Hereward  must  be  taken  for  a  younger  brother  of  .*Elfgar,  and 
uncle  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 

2  "  Cum  ejus  gesta  fortia  etiam  Angliam  ingressa  canerentur."  Ingulph. 
p.  r»7  Cp.511  b.  ed.  1.S96). 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  Normans,  numberless  bold  adven- 
tures, which  failed  not  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
saries. But  if  the  Normans  were  unable  to  extirpate  the 
band  of  Hereward,  the  latter  were  too  few  to  inflict  any  very 
serious  injury  on  their  adversaries.  The  Danes  under  Asbiörn 
had  at  this  time  betaken  themselves  to  Ely,  which  they  quitted 
after  a  short  stay.  Of  this  opportunity — why  not  earlier  we 
are  not  informed — the  earls  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  for 
two  years  had  been  living  amid  the  pomp  of  the  royal  court, 
although  really  in  a  state  of  durance,  availed  themselves  to 
flee  from  that  and  greater  evils  to  be  apprehended.  Not 
finding  the  general  disposition  favourable  to  a  revolt,  Morkere 
fled  to  Ely,  where  Hereward  had  constructed  a  fort  of  wood, 
which  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  gathering  spot  for 
his  adherents.  Morkere  found  here  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
^gelwine,  who  had  returned  from  Scotland,  probably  also 
Frederic,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's^,  also  Siward  Barn  and  others, 
who  had  either  not  sworn  fealty  to  the  conqueror  or,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  breach  of  faith,  considered  themselves  released 
from  their  oath-.  They  prepared  themselves  to  pass  the 
winter  here,  protected  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  place, 
when  the  king,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  the  trans- 

'  Hist.  Abb.  S.  Albani.  Thorn.  Eliens.  Hist,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  609, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Egfridus,  abbot  Frederic  is,  no  doubt,  meant. 
In  the  same  place  it  is  also  related,  that  AVillelmus,  Herefordensis  episco- 
pu8,  suggested  to  the  king  measures  against  Ely,  where  the  editors  emend 
William  into  Walter,  whereby  the  foregoing  statement  relative  to  this 
bishop  would  receive  a  new  refutation.  I  should,  however,  be  more  in- 
clined to  change  episcopi  into  comitis,  as  Walter  was  not  among  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  king,  while  William  fitz  Osbern  is  known  also  as  the 
adversary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries. 

2  Thierry  infers  the  presence  of  Stigand  from  Thomas  of  Ely.  But  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  not  have  mentioned  the 
circumstance  with  praise,  and  that  the  Norman«  would  not  have  reckoned 
it  among  his  transgressions.  Some  ground  for  the  8U|)position  is,  indeed, 
afforded  by  the  Annale«  Wintonienscs,  where  it  is  said  that  Stigand  wag 
not  impriwoned  till  the  year  1072.  But  this  is  too  late  to  be  connected 
with  Morkere's  capture. 
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formation  of  an  asylum  of  a  few  outlaws  into  a  rendezvous  of 
the  old  nationality  threatened  him,  spared  neither  promises, 
nor  threats,  nor  preparations  to  dissolve  the  Anglo  Saxon 
confederacy.  On  the  east  of  the  isle  he  posted  his  "  butse- 
carls,""  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  all  egress  on  that  side. 
On  the  west  he  caused  a  large  causeway  to  be  thrown  up, 
two  miles  in  length,  to  enable  him  to  send  his  cavalry  against 
the  insurgents,  ^'ielding  to  the  sapient  counsel  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  Yvo  Taillebois,  from  Anjou,  lord  of  floland, 
William  caused  a  sorceress  to  cast  her  spells  over  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  who  was  burnt  by  the  bold  Hereward  and  his 
men,  together  with  the  wooden  tower  in  which  she  had  been 
drawn  near  to  the  fort.  Many  a  daring  exploit  was  achieved 
by  the  brave  adventurer,  which  afforded  delight  even  to  the 
Normans  themselves.  Among  others,  it  is  related  how  Yvo 
Taillebois  with  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  boastingly 
swore  he  would  drive  the  banditti  from  their  forests  and 
lurking  places,  entered  their  retreat  on  one  side,  while  Thor- 
old,  the  Norman  successor  of  Brand,  with  several  persons  of 
note,  remained  behind,  all  of  whom  Hereward,  issuing  forth 
and  coming  round  from  the  other  side,  captured  without 
difficulty,  and  did  not  release  them  until  he  had  received  a 
ransom  of  three  thousand  marks  weight  of  silver'.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  soon  again  aj)peared  manifest. 
Morkere  was  seduced  by  the  fair  promises  of  the  king  to  re- 
turn to  him.  Bishop  i^^gelwine  and  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hereward  and  his  band,  surrendered  to  ^^  illiam -, 
who,  in  violation  of  his  word,  ordered  them  to  be  treated  as 
rebels,  and,  only  sparing  their  lives,  to  be  cast  into  prison,  or 
sent  homo,  either  blinded  or  with  the  loss  of  hands  and  foot. 
Bishop  .Egolwinc  was  imprisoned  at  Abingdon,  where  he  died 

'   Petri  Blesensis  Cont.  ad  Ingulphi  Hist.  p.  \2ö. 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1071.  It  is  singular  that  Ordcric  Vita- 
lis,  p.  521  (Maseres,  p.  248),  representvS  Morkerc  as  less  culpable,  and  the 
king  as  more  treacherous  than  the  above  Anglo-Saxon  authorities. 


ly 
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the  following  winter.  Morkere  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  in  whose  castle  in  Normandy '  he 
passed  a  miserable  life  in  chains.  Eadwine,  bitterly  exasper- 
ated by  this  new  treachery,  resolved  on  avenging  his  brother 
and  his  people.  He  gathered  a  band  of  faithful  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  leagued  himself  with  Scots  and  Welsh.  Exalted 
birth,  wealth  derived  from  his  forefathers,  great  personal 
beauty,  liberality,  kindness  of  disposition — all  these  combined 
to  render  Eadwine,  more  than  any  other  Anglo-Saxon,  be- 
loved by  the  Normans,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing him  as  one  of  themselves :  and  William,  since  his  corona- 
tion, had  no  other  adversary  to  fear  than  this.  Of  this  care 
he  was  relieved  by  treachery.  Eadwine,  after  having  for  six 
months  striven  to  find  partisans,  to  incite,  unite,  and  order 
them,  was  betrayed  by  three  brothers  among  his  "  huscarls'' 
to  the  Normans,  who  surprised  him  with  twenty  of  his  war- 
riors on  their  way  to  Scotland,  not  far  from  the  sea,  when 
being  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  swell  of  a  rivulet  at 
flood-tide,  they  were  all  massacred-.  The  king  confiscated  the 
vast  estates  of  both  earls,  yet  did  not  venture  to  applaud  the 
murder,  but  feigned  to  share  in  the  general  sympathy  for  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  by  banishing  the  disap- 
pointed, rapacious  assassins.  Of  ^Elfgar's  race  there  still  re- 
mained a  daughter,  whom  the  king,  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  bestowed,  as  his  ward,  on  Yvo  Taillebois,  the  most 
detested  of  the  foreigners,  together  with  the  family  posses- 
sions of  that  race  in  Holand. 

Ilerevvard  strove  for  some  time  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
isolated  warfare.  Finding  help  and  friends  in  all  the  country 
people,   he   fre<piently  succeeded   in   deceiving   the   Normans 

'   At  Beaumont-le- Roger,  dep.  Lower  Seine. 

2  It  is  a  miHtake  that  Eadwine  was  slain  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  (Palgravc, 
Engl.  ('omrn.  ii.  p.  ccxcii.),  or,  as  Thierry  nays,  that  he  sojouiiit'd  there. 
We  rnuNt  also  notice  another  of  his  errors,  viz.  that  he  j)luceH  this  event  in 
the  year  1072,  and  in  the  same  year  make«  the  Danes  leave  Englaml,  who 
look  their  departure  in  1070. 

Af 
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and  causing  them  sensible  loss.  When  Gilbert  of  Clare  and 
William  of*  Warenne,  the  king's  son-in-law,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Ely^  Hereward  fled  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. Fishermen  conveyed  him  and  his  adherents  in  their 
boats,  concealed  under  heaps  of  straw,  into  a  fort  there  occu- 
pied by  the  Normans.  The  well-known  fishermen  were  re- 
ceived with  welcome  by  the  garrison,  and  a  repast  was  pre- 
pared of  their  capture.  But  scarcely  had  the  men  of  the  fort 
sat  down  to  their  meal,  when  Hereward  and  his  followers 
started  up  from  the  straw,  slew  their  unarmed  adversaries, 
and  mounted  their  ready-saddled  horses'.  Not  until  he  felt 
convinced  that  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  did  Hereward,  to- 
gether with  Eadric  the  Forester  and  other  right-minded, 
valiant  men,  demand  and  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation 
from  the  Conqueror.  /Elfthryth,  a  rich  Anglo-Saxon  lady, 
captivated  by  his  fame,  offered  him  her  hand,  and  allured  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  tranquil  life-.  But  her  love  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  the  influence  it  merited  over  this  rest- 
less man:  he  fled  again -^  but  after  a  while  returned  to  his 
country,  which  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  received  his  bones 
in  her  maternal  lap  at  Crowland^.  His  memory  appears  to 
have  been  soon  effaced  in  England,  and  has  been  preserved 
chiefly  in  the  chronicles  of  some  monasteries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ely  \ 

The  subjugation  of  these  desultory  enemies  AVilliam  left  to 

^  Geoffroy  Ciaiinar,  in  Michel,  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  t.  i. 
Rouen,  1836. 

2  Geof.  Gaimar.    [History  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  his  first  wife. — T.] 

3  Hercwardiiin    die  quw    aufiigit. — Terrain   S.  Guthlaci Vlchel 

abbatcm  commcndasse  earn  ad  firniam  Ilercwardo. .  . .  sed  abbas  resaisivit 
cam  ante(juam  Herewardus  de  patria  filteret,  eo  quod  conventionem  non 
tenuisset.     Clamores  de  Chetsteven  in  Domesday,  i.  fol.  376  *>.,  377. 

•*  Infriilj)b.  J).;')!!  ''.  edit.  159^).  Accordiiif^  to  Gaimar,  he  was,  durin^j^  an 
armistice  or  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  king,  attacked  while  at  dinner 
by  some  Normans  and  slain. 

*  Crowland,  Peterborough,  and  Ely.  An  old  narrative,  '*  De  Gestis 
Herewardi."  is  mentioned  by  Cooper  on  the  Public  Records,  ii.  p.  165. 
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his  knights  and  to  time,  while  he  himself  strove  to  destroy  the 
hotbed  of  every  important  conspiracy,  the  asylum  of  all  his 
foes.  In  the  following  year  (1072),  therefore,  he  marched 
with  a  strong  army,  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  to  »Scotland  ^ , 
to  the  coast  of  which  he  had  also  despatched  a  fleet.  He 
met  with  no  considerable  resistance,  and  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced, across  the  Forth,  as  far  as  Abernethy  on  the  Tay, 
he  was  met  by  king  Malcolm  Canmore  with  off*ers  of  submis- 
sion and  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  among  which  was  his  own 
son 2.  On  his  return  William  passed  through  Durham,  where 
he  found  the  successor,  whom  he  and  Lanfranc  had  appointed 
to  bishop  iEgelwine,  named  Walchere,  a  man  highly  esteemed 
for  his  upright  life  and  his  knowledge,  of  a  family  of  consider- 
ation, in  Lorraine,  though  he  had  previously  lived  at  Liege  ^ ; 
and  for  which  reason  was,  perhaps,  nominated  to  a  see  but 
little  suited  to  a  Norman.  At  Durham  the  king  caused  a 
new  castle  to  be  constructed,  and,  in  the  place  of  Gospatric, 
whom  he  banished,  under  the  pretext,  that,  three  years  be- 
fore, he  had  secretly  instigated  the  murder  of  Robert  Cumin, 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  at  York  against 
the  Normans,  bestowed  the  earldom  on  Waltheof,  the  son  of 
Siward,  who  had  recently  submitted  to  his  authority.  Gos- 
patric fled  to  king  Malcolm,  who  at  first  did  not  receive  him ; 
but,  after  he  had  passed  some  time  in  Flanders,  bestowed  on 
him  Dunbar,  with  its  demesne  lands  in  Lothian.  His  pro- 
perty in  England  does  not  appear  to  have  been  all  confiscated, 
as  at  a  later  period  we  find  much  of  it  as  fiefs  held  either  by 
himself  or  his  sons,  Dolfin  and  Gospatric,  though  not  in  every 
case    immediately    of  the    king.      His   other    son,  Waltheof 

'   He  was  accompanied  by  Eadric  the  Forester.    Flor.  Wigorn.  h.a. 

'^  Among  the  homages  rendered  by  the  Scottish  kings,  this  one  is  par- 
ticularly a  subject  of  difference ;  though  the  chronicles,  although  not  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  extent  of  the  Kubjection,  yet  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  fact  itnelf  and  the  oilier  circuinstances.  See  Liiigard,  li.  c.  1.  l*algrave 
Commonw.  ii.  pp.  3.31  sq.    Ann.  L'lton.  a.  107'2;  Allen,  V'indic.  p.  47. 

•''  Sax.('hron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  Sim.  DuiK-lm.  a.  KCl. 
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(Gallev)  was  a  monk  at  Crowiand,  of  which  abbey  he  became 
abbot '. 

The  more  William's  attention  was  engaged  on  his  kingdom, 
the  more  his  adversaries  sought  occasion  to  disturb  him  in 
his  hereditary  states,  and  in  his  relations  with  France.  Kadgar 
J^theling  had  been  invited  by  the  French  king,  Philij)  I.  to 
come  to  France,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  Mont- 
reuil,  from  which  he  could  easily  make  incessant  war  on  tlie 
Normans.  Previously  Eadgar,  in  the  hope  of  getting  support 
at  the  court  of  his  sister,  had  visited  Scotland;  but  Malcolm, 
who  had  probably  sent  him  an  invitation,  when  his  oath  taken 
at  Abernethy  no  longer  allowed  him  to  afford  active  aid  to 
his  brother-in-law,  could  only  give  him  a  friendly  reception, 
and,  with  costly  habits  and  other  effects,  shortly  after  (8th 
July)  dismiss  him. 

While  in  France  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate  claimant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  crown  was  expected,  Le  Maine  had  for  a  year 
or  more  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  William,  ex- 
cited chiefly  by  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  could  not  forget 
the  ancient  claims  of  his  house  to  that  province.  William 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  his  earliest 
leisure  in  subjugating  the  insolent  Manceaux,  and  availed 
himself  of  this  revolt  to  employ  the  warlike  Anglo-Saxons, 
who,  obeying  the  commands  of  their  common  ojjpressor,  ma- 
nifested no  repugnance  mercilessly  to  ravage  the  country  of 
those  with  whom  similar  relations,  similar  hate,  sinn'lar  misery 
closely  united  them.  To  the  powerful  army  led  by  the  king 
himself  the  several  fortresses  soon  surrendered.  Hubert  de- 
livered up  his  towns  of  Fresnay  and  Beaumont-;  Sille  also 

'  Simeon,  a.  1072.  Ellis.  Introd.  ii.  pp.  131,  3.31,  and  i.  pp.  4().'j,  42S. 
Sir  Waller  Scott  (History  of  Scotland)  commits  a  palpable  error  in  desig- 
nating this  Anglo-Saxon  as  Cospatric,  or  Comes  Patricius,  one  of  the 
Norman  barons  who  fled  to  Malcolm.  I  suspect  that  the  nationality  of  other 
Normans,  under  William  the  ('oncjueror.  is  not  much  better  founded. 

2  This  Hubert  was  son-in-law  of  William,  count  of  Nivernais.  See 
more  concerning  him  tmdor  a.  10S7..  where  he  is  styled  viscount. — T. 
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was  yielded  up  by  its  governor.  The  citizens  of  Le  Mans  had 
estabhshed  among  themselves  one  of  the  first  of  those  unions 
called  comraunes,  which  were  half  guilds,  half  armed  fraterni- 
ties, out  of  which  has  proceeded  the  development  of  free 
civic  constitutions  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  A\  ith 
ardent  enthusiasm  and  the  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  much 
property,  they  had  fortified  their  city,  and  ravaged  the  pos- 
sessions of  such  nobles  as  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Normans  ;  yet,  on  the  appearance  of  the  conqueror  before 
their  gates,  they  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  place, 
met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  thus  preserved  their 
former  rights  and  privileges  ^  The  subjection  of  the  other 
Manceaux  followed  shortly  after ;  yet,  nevertheless,  William 
returned  to  Normandy  without  having  revenged  himself  on 
his  great  foe,  the  count  of  Anjou.  But  an  opportunity  is 
rarely  wanting  to  him  who  seeks  for  it.  A  powerful  and 
noble  Angevin,  John  of  la  Fleche,  who  had  married  Paula, 
a  daughter  of  Hugh,  count  of  Le  Maine-,  revolted  against 
count  Fulk,  and  applied  to  William  for  support,  which  the 
latter  instantly  sent  him,  consisting  of  some  of  his  bravest 
warriors.  Fulk,  aided  by  Hoel  count  of  Brittany,  besieged 
the  castle  of  his  vassal.  William,  thinking  himself  justified 
by  the  danger  of  his  friends,  moved  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
which  fame  has  augmented  to  the  incredible  number  of  sixty 
thousand  cavalry,  towards  the  besiegers,  who,  however,  did 
not  flee,  but  crossing  the  Loire  and  burning  their  vessels, 
boldly  awaited  the  conflict.  The  providential  presence  of  a 
cardinal  and  some  monks,  as  well  as  the  aversion  of  the 
young  count  William  of  Evreux,  Roger  of  Montgomery  and 
other  Normans  to  a  war,  which  to  them  ai)pcare(l  unjust,  led 
to  a  peace  at  Blancaland  (La  Jhuerc),  by  which  William  ac- 
knowledged Fulk's  suzerainty  over  Le  Maine,  and  the  latter  in- 

>   Ord.  Vital,  p.  532  f  Mayere»,  p.  290) ;  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1073.    Acta  Pon- . 
tifir  ('enoman.  lib.  i, 

-  Ord.  Vital,  p.  ^Wl  .MancrcN,  p.  IWl). 
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vested  Willianrs  eldest  son,  Robert,  after  having  taken  the 
custonuiry  oaths,  with  that  province,  and  all  the  possessions 
and  rif.dit  that  had  been  assured  to  him  by  count  Heribert'. 

\V  hile  affairs  in  France  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  pro- 
mise of  a  lasting  peace,  ^^' illiam  was  anew  favoured  by  fortune 
in  England.  Eadgar  iEtheling  had  with  his  treasures  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France.  With  his  followers,  partly 
wretchedly  mounted  and  partly  on  foot,  he  again  appeared  at 
the  Scottish  court,  where  he  found  a  favourable  reception 
from  his  royal  brother-in-law  and  sister,  who  again  loaded 
him  with  presents,  in  compensation  for  the  treasures  he  had 
lost.  Malcolm,  however,  it  would  seem,  now  lost  all  hopes  of 
a  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  the  character  of  the  aetheling 
was  as  ill  adapted  as  his  fortune  was  unpropitious ;  he  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  make  a  voluntary  submission  to  Wil- 
liam, and  by  that  act  give  peace  and  quiet  to  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  country.  Eadgar,  who  felt  neither  energy  nor 
hope  in  himself,  had  no  alternative  but  compliance,  as  soon  as 
foreign  aid  was  withdrawn  from  him.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  English  border,  and  at  Durham  was  received 
by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric-,  who, 
no  doubt  to  secure  him  no  less  against  his  own  wavering  than 
the  insolence  of  the  Normans,  accompanied  him  the  whole 
way  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  received  by  William  with  all  the 
outward  tokens  of  respect  duo  to  his  high  birth,  and  was 
maintained  for  several  years  at  the  court  there,  receiving  a 
daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver  ^  A  life  passed  in  inac- 
tivity, and  the  most  ordinary  knightly  recreations  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  him,  and  contributed,  if  not  to  render  him  con- 
temptible, to  make  him  sooner  forgotten  than  if  his  early 
death  had  excited  an  unsatisfied  but  affectionate  longing  after 

'   See  pp.51,  52. 

2  The  name  occurs  on  another  occasion  in  iSiineon,  co\.  '20G.     See  also 
KUis,  Introd.  i.  p.  4 If). 
^  \\.  Malm.  p.  424. 
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him,  and,  accompanied  by  a  fair  image,  hallowed  his  name  in 
the  memory  of  the  nation. 

All  these  successes  must  have  rendered  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam the  Bastard  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  feared  in  Eu- 
rope. To  what  degree  he  influenced  the  relations  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  of  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine ;  although  we  know  that  at  times  he  did 
influence  them.  Of  his  relations  to  the  last  mentioned  country, 
it  may  be  adduced,  that  he  was  most  probably  in  an  under- 
standing with  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  at  that  time  at  Ratisbon,  was 
astounded  by  the  report  that  the  king  of  England  had  raised 
a  large  army  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  K  Events,  however,  took  place,  which  rendered  the 
execution  of  such  plans,  even  if  they  were  ever  entertained, 
impracticable. 

In  seven  years  the  conquest  of  England  was  completed, 
and  William  saw  his  boldest  wishes  attained  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner.  He  was  now  to  experience  the  usual  lot 
of  conquerors,  the  hostility  of  his  brothers  in  arms  and  their 
mutual  dissensions.  At  his  court  no  knight  considered  him- 
self more  entitled  to  an  independent  position  than  Roger,  son 
of  William  fitz  Osbern,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom  of  Hereford.  In  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
king,  his  feudal  lord,  he  had  given  his  sister  Emma  in  mar- 
riage to  the  earl  of  East  Anglia,  Ralf  of  Guader-.  At  the 
nuptial  festivities,  which  were  held  at  Ixning  in  Cambridge- 
shire, a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king,  into  which 
both  earls  strove  to  draw  earl  \Valtheof.  Taken  by  surprise 
or  compelled,  Waltheof  promised  to  join  the  confederacy,  ac- 

'   Lambert  Schafnaburg,  a.  1074. 

2  Accorflini;^  to  the  Sa.xon  (Chronicle,  a.  1075,  Ralf  was  the  son  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  lireton  (Hryttisc)  mother,  and 
not  as  Matthew  I*ari8  (R.  Wendover,  ii.  1.5)  renders  it  a  WeUh  woman  (ex 
matre  WallenBi).  His  father  was  probably  Radiilf  the  '  stallerc,'  who  had 
larffc  poKHeRHions  m  Nf»rff)lk  and  Suffolk.  'I'.  K.  K. 
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cording  to  which  one  of  the  three  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  the  two  others  to  be  the  king's  principal  noblest 
But  soon  caUing  to  mind  the  fealty  he  had  sworn,  VValtheof 
divulged  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  to  archbishop  Lanfranc, 
and  by  his  advice  hastened  to  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  to  the  king  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  imploring 
his  clemency.  Lanfranc,  too,  by  written  representations,  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  add  also  verbal  persuasions,  strove 
to  induce  the  Norman  Roger  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
When  these  were  found  of  no  avail,  the  gentler  spiritual 
weapon  of  excomnmnication  was  employed  against  him-:  it 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  hold  him  in  check  :  with  his  Norman 
chivalry,  therefore,  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  opposed 
him  on  the  Severn,  and  thus  prevented  him  from  forming  a 
junction  with  his  brother-in-law.  More  rigorous  measures 
were  taken  against  Half  of  Guader.  He  had  encamped 
near  Cambridge,  towards  which  place  ( )do,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
with  a  numerous  army,  together  with  Geoffi'ey,  bishop  of 
Coutances^,  had  marched  to  encounter  him.  Ralf,  without 
risking  a  battle',  fled  with  his  newly  married  wife  to  Norwich, 
and  thence,  leaving  his  consort  behind,  to  Denmark,  where 
he  found  support  from  king  Svend  Estrithson.  Cnut,  the 
king's  son,  and  the  jarl  Hakon^  proceeded  with  two  hundred 
ships  to  England,  where,  at  least  on  the  southern  coast,  they 
durst  not  venture  to  land ;  and  as  in  the  north,  IJishop  Walc- 


1  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1074.  W.  Malm.  p.  430.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  534  (Maseres, 
p.  307). 

2  Lanfranci  Epist.  39-41. 

'-^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  523,  (Maseres,  p.  255,)  styles  him  *  magister  militum.' 
4  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1074.     Lanfranci  Epist.  34.  "  totus  exercitus  ejus 
(Radulphi  traditoris)  in  fiigam  versi  fuerunt  et  nostri  cum  infinita  multi- 
tudine  Francigenaruin  et  Angloriim  eos  insequcbantur." 

'•  Suhm's  conjecture  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  llakon 
was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  the  brother  of  Harold,  and  grandson  of  earl  God- 
wine.  (Historie  af  Panmark,  iv.  440.)  See  also  "  England  under  the  A.  S. 
Kings,- '  ii.  p.  267. 
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here,  by  the  direction  of  the  king  and  Lanfranc "",  had  taken 
every  precaution  against  their  progress,  after  having  plun- 
dered the  cathedral  of  York,  they  betook  themselves  to  Flan- 
ders-. On  Hakon  rests  the  charge  that  he,  like  Asbiörn 
before  him,  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  William,  on 
which  account  he  also,  after  his  return  to  Denmark,  was 
banished  from  the  country  by  king  Svend^.  The  strong  city 
of  Norwich  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Bretons, 
vassals  of  Ralf,  of  whom  the  garrison  chiefly  consisted,  had 
their  lives  spared  only  under  the  conditions  of  renouncing 
the  fiefs  they  had  acquired  in  England,  and  of  quitting  the 
country  within  forty  days.  The  mercenaries  were  compelled 
to  leave  at  a  shorter  notice.  Bishop  Geoffrey,  William  of 
Warenne,  who  with  Bichard  of  Bienfait,  the  son  of  earl 
Gilbert,  the  chief  justiciary  and  representative  of  the  king 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter,  Robert  Malet,  and  three 
hundred  men  at  arms  with  engineers'*  remained  in  Norwich. 
The  king  himself  also  now  embarked  for  England,  as  the 
measures  adopted  by  Lanfranc  had  not  proved  sufficient  to 
reduce  Roger  to  subjection.  On  his  arrival  William  cited 
the  rebellious  vassal  before  his  court.  Roger  hesitated  not  to 
appear,  relying  on  his  near  relationship  to  the  king,  who, 
however,  soon  gave  him  to  understand  how  futile  had  been 
his  confidence.  According  to  the  Norman  law,  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  all  his  honours  and  possessions,  and 
condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Even  then  his  haughty 
spirit  did  not  desert  him,  but  served  to  exasperate  the  king 
still  more  against  him.  For  when  William  on  Easter  day  had 
sent  him  a  rich  suit  of  clothes,  he  ordered  a  largo  fire  to  be 
kindled  and  burnt  them.  lie  outlived  the  king,  and  died  in 
I)ri8on  and  in  fetters.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  banished, 
many  hanged,  some  were  blinded  ',  others  underwent  iiuitila- 

'   Lanfranci  EpiHt.  25.  -  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1075,  erroncously  for  1074. 

^  W.  Malm.  p.4:J7. 

^  ••  Halistarii  ct  machinaruin  artifice«."   Lanfranci  KpiMt.  3r>. 
*  Dr.  Ingram,  sun  more,  ihua  hidicrouKly  renders  the  wohIh  of  the  Sax. 
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tion  of  their  hands  and  feet.  But  of  none  was  the  fate  so 
deplored,  and  proved  so  lasting  a  reproach  to  the  king  as  that 
of  earl  W^altheof. 

This  individual  had  thrown  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  and 
carried  none  of  his  traitorous  designs  into  effect.  His  wife 
Judith,  the  king's  niece,  came  forth,  it  is  said,  as  his  accuser ; 
yet  whatever  her  disclosures  may  have  been,  the  accusation 
can  have  been  founded  only  on  wishes,  words,  and  plans,  as 
Waltheof  had  not,  like  the  other  conspirators,  risen  in  arms 
against  the  king  immediately  from  the  nuptial  festivity.  Even 
the  Norman  nobles  found  no  severer  punishment  for  him  than 
close  imprisonment  and  the  foifeiture  of  his  posts ;  a  punish- 
ment certainly  too  rigorous,  being  the  same  as  that  awarded 
to  Roger  of  Hereford.  But  the  general  sympathy  manifested 
for  Waltheof  roused  the  mistrust  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  tor- 
tured by  dread  and  anxiety,  and  by  which  he  was  at  length 
driven  to  the  resolution,  by  the  murder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  bringing  to  his  fancied  earthly  peace  and  security  the  offer- 
ing of  a  deed,  of  which  a  deadened  conscience,  savage  ven- 
geance, and  blind  fear  caused  him  to  overlook  the  conse- 
quences for  his  own  mind,  the  reproach  of  his  contemporanes, 
and  the  indelible  stain  on  his  fame  in  the  judgment  of  after 
ages^  In  the  following  year  (1075,  31st  May)  Waltheof 
was  brought  from  his  prison  at  Winchester,  at  early  dawn,  to 
the  spot  without  the  city,  where  the  church  of  St.  Giles  was 
afterwards  erected,  where  his  head  was  struck  off  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  indecent 

Chron.  h.  a.  "  ealle  ha  Bryltas  be  wrrron  aE^t  ham  bryd-ealo(N  .Tt  NonNwic, 
suine  hy  wurdon  abla?nde,  and  sume  of  land  adrifene,  and  sume  getawod 
to  scande."  "  All  the  Britons  (r.  Bretons)  were  condemned  who  were  at 
the  bride-ale  at  Norwich.  Some  were  punished  with  blindness ;  some 
were  driven  from  the  land;  and  some  were  towed  to  Scntidiiiavia^'  [•'•'•']• 
— L.  T. 

Lappenberg  considers  the  meaning  to  be  expressed  by  Matt.  Paris  (R, 
Wcndover,  ii.  p.  Ifi)  in  the  words:  "  nonniiUos  ))atibulo  fecit  suspendi." 
I  rather  think  to  scande  getawian  means  to  treat  with  if/noininy. — T. 

'   Comp.  ()rd.  Vital,  p.  .514  (Masercs,  p.  34.5). 
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hurry  on  the  part  of  the  executioners  arose  from  their  appre- 
hension that  the  citizens  might  awake  and  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  a  man  held  in  such  high  veneration.  His  body  was  at  first 
ignominiously  cast  into  a  pit  and  covered  with  turf,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  request  of  Judith  and  with 
the  king's  permission,  it  was  conveyed  to  Crowland  by  the 
abbot  Ulfkytel  and  honourably  interred  in  the  chapter  house 
of  that  monastery  ^  Judith  continued  in  possession  of  the 
earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  until  she  refused 
obedience  to  the  king's  mandate,  to  give  her  hand  to  a  noble- 
man named  Simon  of  Senlis,  whose  high  lineage  appeared  in 
her  estimation  no  idemnity  for  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs. 
Enraged  at  her  disobedience,  the  despot  deprived  her  of  the 
two  earldoms,  which  he  bestowed  on  Simon,  who  afterwards 
married  Judith's  eldest  daughter-. 

At  this  time  a  measure  was  adopted,  which,  although  it 
proceeded  from  the  great  council  held  by  Lanfranc  at  London, 
yet  probably  originated  with  the  king  himself'^ ;  namely  the 
decree  for  the  translation  to  cities  of  such  bishops  as  still 
resided  in  villages.  For  the  letter  of  this  decree  speak  the 
obsolete  canons  of  popes  Damasus  and  Leo,  but  which,  when 
speaking  of  villages,  could  hardly  have  had  in  view  such  places 
as  were  now  the  subject.  But  it  was  highly  desirable  for 
William  to  transfer  his  Norman  bishops  to  cities,  where  they 
could  be  protected  by  the  castles  he  had  caused  to  be  built, 
and  where  those  few  Anglo-Saxon  prelates,  who  had  not  been 
displaced,  could  be  more  easily  watched  and  held  under  con- 
trol. By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
transferred  to  Sarum,  that  of  Selsey  to  Chichester,  and  that 
of  Lichfield  to  Chester.  Sarum — after  the  founding  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Salisbury,  known  as  Old  Sarum  —  was 
little  more  than  a  fortress  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  well  on- 

'  It  wa«  afterwards,  by  abbot  Ingulf,  taken  thence  and  hiiritd  near  ihr 
high  alUr.   Ord.  Viul.  p.  543  (Ma«cre8,  p.  343).— T. 

2  Ingulph.  p.r)l.l>>.  ^  Wilkins,  ('(.ncil.  i    p.  3fi3. 
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coinpassed  by  walls  ;  citizens  it  at  that  time  had  none  > . 
Chichester  had  been  granted  by  the  king  to  Koger  of  Mont- 
gomery, earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury  :  the  number  of 
houses  there  had  increased,  although  only  nine  burghers 
are  recorded  there  in  Domesday ;  whence  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  expelled  from  a  city  lying 
so  conveniently  for  the  Normans,  at  no  great  distance  from 
their  home,  and  their  places  supplied  by  the  new  settlers. 
Chester,  with  its  Roman  walls,  which  have  been  partially  pre- 
served to  the  present  day,  offered  a  similar  asylum  to  the 
Norman  bishops.  In  the  same  spirit,  bishop  Remigius  also 
transferred  his  see  from  the  old  town  of  Dorchester  to  the 
N\  ell-fortified  Lincoln  ;  bishop  Herfast  his  from  Elmham  to 
Thetford.  In  those  places  which  retained  their  bishops, 
strong,  well-appointed  castles  had  been  erected  by  the  Nor- 
mans, as  at  Durham,  Rochester,  Exeter,  etc.  It  may  be  here 
worth  remarking,  that  these  measures  seemed  to  have  their 
model  in  the  half  Normanized  reign  of  the  Confessor,  when 
bishop  Leofric,  a  Lorrainer,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Norman  favourites,  in  the  year  1050,  transferred  his  see  from 
Crediton  to  the  strong  city  of  Exeter. 

With  W^altheot's  death  the  king's  good  fortune  appears  to 
have  forsaken  him :  irascibility,  sudden  outbreaks  of  anger, 
and  all  those  storms  which  insensibly  tend  to  impair  the  judg- 
ment, allowed  none  of  his  later  undertakings  to  succeed.  Even 
in  punishing  the  principal  culprit  in  the  plot,  on  account  of 
which  Walthcof  was  put  to  death,  he  signally  failed.  He  had 
followed  Ralf  of  Guader  into  Brittany,  where  he  besieged 
liim  in  the  town  of  Dol,  which  he  solemnly  swore  he  would 
never  quit  until  he  had  taken  it.  Hut  Alan  Fergant  count 
of  IJrittany,  and  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Philip  king  of 
Franco-,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  the  haughty 

'  "  Est  vice  civitatis  cistellum  locatum  in  odito,  muro  vallatum  non 
exigiio."  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  ii.    Domesday. 

^  Sax.Chron.  a.  1076.    Flor.  Wiporn.  a.  K»;."».   W.  Malm.  p.  433.    That 
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monarch  found  himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  leaving 
all  his  tents,  baggage,  and  treasure  behind  him,  to  the  value, 
at  that  time,  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  ^ ,  and  to  flee 
before  the  approaching  enemy.  William  now  found  that  he 
must  seek  for  allies,  and  not  scorn  to  look  for  such  even 
among  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  house.  He  accordingly  made 
an  offer  of  peace  to  the  count  of  Brittany,  together  with  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Constance,  which  the  count  joyfully  ac- 
cepted. This  union  fulfilled  its  object  of  establishing  peace- 
able relations  between  the  Bretons  and  Normans ;  and,  al- 
though the  amiable,  mediating  countess  died  fifteen  years 
afterwards  childless,  the  amicable  feeling  established  by  her 
efforts  continued  to  subsist  both  between  the  reigning  families 
and  the  people^. 

With  mortification,  yet  without  fear,  William  had  seen  the 
king  of  France's  banner  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  The 
intimate  connection  with  the  court  of  Rouen,  which  the  weak- 
ness and  policy  of  that  of  Paris  had  in  earlier  times  so  often 
sought,  was  broken,  and  the  king  of  France  discovered  when 
too  late  that  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  far  from  removing 
a  formidable  vassal,  only  augmented  the  danger  of  his  liege 
lord.  The  wish  to  allay  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  latter  was 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  William,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Scnlac,  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, to  declare  his  eldest  son  Kobert  the  heir  to  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  cause  the  Norman  barons  to  pay  homage  to 
him.  For  the  same  reason  his  claims  on  Le  Maine  had  been 
secured   not  to  the  father  but  to  the   son.       W^illiam  was, 

Florence's  date  is  correct  appears  from  the  words  of  the  council  held  at 
Ix)ndon  in  1075  :  "regis, qui  in  transmariiiis  partibus  tunc  bolla  j^erchat." 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  544.  (ManereH,  p.  346.) 

'  According  to  Baron  Masere«  (Monum.  p.  347)f  ecjuivalcnt  to  more 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  «terling  at  the  prestnt  day. — T. 

2  Ord.  \'ital.  p.  544  (Maseres,  p.  347j.  Daru  represents  these  event« 
very  differently  (T,  i,  pp.  107-  109),  hut  in  not  borne  out  by  the  authorities 
which  he  rite»*. 
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however,  very  far  from  intending  to  renounce  either  these  or 
any  other  rights  to  this  or  any  other  son,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  them  all  in  such  restraint,  that  of  the  vast  possessions 
acquired  in  England,  not  a  single  hide  of  land  was  granted  to 
one  of  them^  For  the  withholding  of  Le  Maine  a  reason 
appears  in  the  early  death  of  Margaret,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Robert'-.  Robert,  well  practised  in  arms,  valiant 
and,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  eloquent,  yet  vehement 
and  prodigal,  had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  majority  when 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  serve  as  a  puppet  in  his  father's 
political  show,  but  to  turn  the  intentional  deception  into 
reality.  In  the  year  1074,  and  therefore  probably  not  un- 
connected with  the  pretensions  of  the  young  Norman  nobles 
in  England,  dissensions  arose  between  prince  Robert  and  his 
father  which  led  to  the  most  lamentable  consequences.  Robert 
demanded  Normandy  and  Le  Maine  of  his  father,  and  was 
answered  by  long  speeches  and  references  to  Absalom  and 
his  counsellors,  Ahithophel  and  Amasa.  But  the  haughty 
young  prince  replied,  that  he  was  not  come  to  hear  wise 
speeches,  with  which  he  had  of  old  been  surfeited  to  loathing 
by  his  pedantic  teachers.  Ho  demanded  the  honours  that 
were  due  to  him,  as  he  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  mercenary 
among  mercenaries.  The  father,  however,  declared  himself 
wholly  averse  to  renouncing  any  part  of  the  dominion  be- 
stowed on  him  by  God  and  confirmed  to  him  by  his  earthly 
vicar.  The  prince,  who,  from  his  preceptors,  had  learned 
some  rhetorical  flowers,  replied  in  a  determined  tone,  that  he 
would  then,  like  the  Theban  Polynices,  go  and  serve  in  a 
foreign  land,  there  to  seek  the  honour  which  his  paternal 
lares  had  denied  him  :  may  he  there  meet  with  another 
Adrastus,  nnIio  would  one   day  gladly  reward   his  fidelity  M 

>  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  321. 

2  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  1<)0.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  545  (Maseres,  p.  349).  See  also 
p.  55. 

*'  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  5()9.  "»'v.  If  these  classical  allusions  are  really  Robert's 
own,  and  not  ima<^incd  for  him  by  Orderic  (who  by  tlu*  way  is  not  in  the 
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An  accidental  quarrel  with  his  brothers,  who  appeared  to 
him  to  be  preferred  by  his  father,  while  he  was  his  mother's 
favourite,  prompted  Robert  to  such  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
duty  that  he  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  eastle 
of  Rouen,  an  attempt  which  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  castellain,  Roger  of  Ivery,  the  king's  cup- 
bearer ^  Robert  now  fled  from  Normandy,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  chief  of  the  young  nobility,  among  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Ralf  of  Conches,  standard-bearer  of 
Normandy,  of  William  of  Breteuil,  son  of  William  fitz  Osbern 
and  brother  of  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  of  Roger,  son  of  Ri- 
chard of  Bienfait,  of  Robert  of  Molbray,  William  of  Molines, 
William  of  Ruperia  and  others.  Hugh  of  Neufchatel,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  received  the  fugitives, — 
whose  possessions  William  instantly  confiscated, — and  opened 
to  them  his  castles  of  Neufchatel,  Raimalast  and  Sorel.  The 
king  of  France,  too,  declared  in  favour  of  Robert,  and  all 
those  countries  that  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  Nor- 
mandy wavered  as  to  whether  they  should  side  with  the  father 
or  the  son.  But  William  induced  the  greater  number  to 
decide  in  his  favour,  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Rotrou, 
count  of  Mortagne-,  and,  with  his  aid,  laying  siege  to  the 

habit  of  introducing  such)  we  may  suppose  they  were  supplied  him  by  the 
recollection  of  his  school-boy  days.  [Robert  is  thus  described  by  Orderic, 
p.  545  (Maseres,  p.  350):  "Erat  locjuax  et  j)rodigus,  audax  et  in  armis 
probissimus,  fortis  certusque  Sagittarius,  v^oce  claraet  libera,  lingua  diserta, 
facie  obesa,  corpore  pingui,  brevique  statura,  unde  vulgo  Gambaron  cog- 
nominatus  est,  et  Brevis-ocrea." — T. 

'  'Vhe  event  Related  by  Orderic  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  book  (p.  570) 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  that  whicli  he  recounts  in  his  fifth,  f  Mascrcs, 
p.  352.) 

2  This  Rotron  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  freebooter.  Orderic's  words 
concerning  him  are  :  that  he  was  in  the  hal)it  of  plundering  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  (^hartres,  and  though  friMjUcnliy  reprehended  by 
the  biHhop  and  clergy,  was  at  length  excommunicated,  and  as  a  Divine, 
punihhment  became  deaf,  and  ho  continued  till  his  death.  William  bought 
hi»  nervicf;«.     ()rd.\'ital.  p.  5MJ  (Mascren,  p.  :J5.'JI. — T. 
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castle  of  Raimalast^  After  Hugh's  violent  death-,  the  castle 
was  surrendered  by  his  son  Gulfer,  and  llobert  with  his 
friends  fled  to  his  mother's  brother,  Robert  the  Frisian,  count 
of  Flanders.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Udo,  archbishop  of 
Treves  ^  and  from  him  to  other  dukes,  counts,  and  castellains 
in  Lorraine,  Alamannia,  Guienne,  and  Gascony,  everywhere 
uttering  bitter  complaints  against  his  father,  and  seeking  aid. 
He  received  many  valuable  presents,  which  he  squandered  on 
parasites,  jugglers,  and  harlots,  and  was  consequently  soon 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  compelled  to  contract  debts.  At 
length,  the  king  of  France  resolved  on  giving  him  an  asylum. 
He  granted  him  half  the  castle  of  Gerberei  in  the  Beauvoisis, 
from  which  he  made  frequent  irruptions  into  his  father's  ter- 
ritory, ravaging  the  country.  AYilliam  besieged  him  for  some 
weeks  in  this  castle.  In  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  the  horse  on 
which  the  king  rode  was  killed  under  him,  and  Tokig,  the 
son  of  Wiggod,  who  brought  him  another,  was  slain  by  an 
arrow '.  By  a  knight  from  the  opposite  ranks  he  was  assailed, 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  thrown  from  his  horse.     An  ex- 

'  At  this  time  (Aug.  14th)  London  was  so  burnt  as  it  had  never  been 
before,  says  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1077. — T. 

2  The  text  of  Orderic  is  by  no  means  clear  on  this  point,  viz.  "  Interea, 
dum  quadam  die  Aimericiis  de  Vilereio  dapiferum  rejfis  Francomm,  qui  ad 
euin  diverterat,  deduxisset,  et  cum  tribus  mihtibus  ad  castrum  suum,  ubi 
hostes  regis  tutabantur,  remearet,  forte  de  regia  phalange  quatuor  equites 
exierunt,  eique  obviantes  aditum  jam  proximm  munitionis  suae  obturave- 
runt,  ij).sumque  porcutientes  ilUro  peremerunt."  If  for  Aimericus  we  read 
Aitnericum,  whicli,  indeed,  tlie  context  seems  to  re(iuire,  the  verbs  diverterat 
and  dedtixisset  will  naturally  and  aptly  refer  to  Hugh  of  Neufchatel,  and 
that  is  he  who  was  slain  on  his  return  from  conducting  back  his  guest, 
Aimeric  of  Villeroy,  the  French  king's  steward,  and  not  Aimeric,  who  was 
shiin  on  his  return  from  conducting  the  dapi/er. — T. 

3  Orderic,  p.  570  (Maseres,  p.  270)  errs  in  making  this  Udo,  who  was  a 
son  of  count  El)erhard  ex  gente  Alemnnnnrum  (See  Gesta  Trevirorum,  c. 
58),  a  brother  of  Robert  count  of  Flanders. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1079.  According  to  Orderic,  (p.  570,)  "  per  extera 
regna  ferme  (piinque  annis  per^'agalus  est."  He  must,  therefore,  have 
lied  in  K»?-*  or  the  beginning  of  1073. 
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elamation  of  pain  and  for  aid  escaped  him,  which  his  anta- 
gonist hearing,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  offered  it  to  his  too 
late  recognized  father.  WilHam  raised  the  siege  and  returned 
to  Rouen,  where  Roger  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  other  Norman 
barons,  whose  sons  and  relations  were  among  the  followers  of 
the  prince,  prevailed  on  him  to  make  over  to  his  son  the  long- 
promised  duchy  of  Normandy.  After  a  short  interval,  during 
which  Robert  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Scotland  \ 
the  father  and  son  were  again  at  variance,  and  the  latter  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  continued  until  his  father  sent  to 
him  earl  Aubrey  with  the  renewed  offer  of  Normandy  -. 

A  more  instructive  example  can  hardly  be  given  for  the 
purpose  of  shoeing  the  condition  of  the  European  states  than 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  foreign  nation  by 
which  he  was  held  in  abhorrence ;  his  nobles  in  rebellion 
against  him ;  his  eldest  son  for  years  at  the  head  of  a  party 
striving  to  deprive  him  of  his  continental  possessions ;  hardly 
a  powerful  neighbour,  who  was  not  ready  at  every  moment  to 
take  up  amis  against  him  ;  one  war  and  insurrection  after 
another — such  were  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  reign  in 
England,  and  yet  were  they  all  so  unconnected  and  so  void  of 
a  common  object,  that  the  king  had  no  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  should  sink  under  such  general  hate  and  enmity. 
How  fiercelv  this  hatred  continued  to  boil  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  is  manifest  from  the  events  which  about  this 
time  took  place  in  Northumberland.  Since  the  death  of  Wal- 
theof  the  earldom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
Walchere,  who  had,  in  great  measure,  committed  the  adminis- 
tration of  temporal  matters  to  a  relation  named  Gilbert,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  acted  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Lcobwinc, 
the  dean  of  Durham.  Jloth  these  functionaries  abused  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  merciloBsly  oppressed,  and  the  principal 
men  among  whom  they  persecuted  and  not.  nnfrorjucntiy  causc<l 

'   Hor.  Wigorn.  a.  1079.  ^  Ord.  Vjlal.  pp.  572,  .'>73. 
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to  be  murdered'.  It  happened  that  a  noble  Saxon  named 
Liulf,  a  relation  of  the  earls  Ealdred  and  Waltheof,  had  been 
driven  from  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  many  parts  of 
England,  by  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Norman  officials, 
and  taken  refuge  at  Durham,  where  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  bishop,  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  his  advice.  Leob- 
wine,  highly  exasperated  at  this  connection  so  prejudicial  to 
his  avarice  and  tyranny,  prevailed  on  Gilbert  to  effect  the 
murder  of  Liulf.  This  deed  was  soon  noised  abroad  and 
engendered  the  bitterest  rage  in  the  yet  unsubdued  minds  of 
the  Northumbrians.  The  bishop  was  aware  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  himself  and  all  the  Normans  there,  espe- 
cially Leobvvine  the  cause  of  it.  He  banished  Gilbert  and  his 
associates,  and  with  this^  sentence,  at  the  same  time  caused  it 
to  be  declared  throughout  the  country  that  he  was  ready  to 
clear  himself,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  of  suspicion 
of  complicity  in  the  murder.  The  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  thus  in  a  certain  degree  allayed,  and  it  became 
possible  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  Gilbert,  that  he  might 
arrange  in  the  county  court  respecting  a  pecuniary  atonement 
with  the  relations  of  his  victim.  But  the  familiarity  con- 
stantly displayed  by  AV^alchere  towards  Leobwine,  together 
with  the  welcome  reception  which  he  gave  to  Gilbert  on  his 
return,  again  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people,  which 
soon  showed  itself  in  so  significant  a  manner,  that  Walchere, 
not  daring  to  preside  at  a  tribunal  in  the  open  air,  decided 
on  transferring  the  proceedings  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Gateshead  (1080,  May  14th).  But  Liulfs  relations  and  other 
Northumbrians  led  by  Eadulf  Bus,  of  the  family  of  the  fonner 
earl  Uhtred,  being  convinced  of  Gilbert's  guilt  and  of  the 
bishop's  injustice,  would  listen  to  no  composition,  and  slew 
the  messengers  of  the  latter,  together  with  all  the  bishop's 
men  whom  they  found  standing  before  the  church,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  some  Anglo-Saxons.   Walchere  now  prevailed  on 

•   Hist.  Episc.  Dunehii.  in  Angha  Sacra,  i.  p.  703. 
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Gilbert  to  present  himself,  escorted  by  the  bishop's  body 
guard,  to  the  multitude ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  issued  from 
the  gate  than  the  whole  party  fell  under  the  spears  and 
swords  of  the  assembled  people.  The  enraged  multitude  now 
called  for  Leobwine,  whom  Walchere  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  to  leave  the  church.  The  bishop  himself  then 
stept  to  the  threshold  to  beg  for  his  own  life,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  insecure.  Trusting  to  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
and  wrapping  his  head  in  the  episcopal  mantle,  he  impru- 
dently quitted  the  sacred  asylum,  and  strove  to  make  his 
way  through  the  multitude ;  but  when  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  church  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  swords  of  the  exas- 
perated people.  Yet  even  now  no  one  ventured  to  enter  the 
sacred  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  Leobwine,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  roof  of  the  church  burst  out  in  flames  above  his 
head,  caused  by  torches  that  had  been  hurled  upon  it.  The 
fire  soon  reached  the  wallst  Nevertheless,  Leobwine  there 
stood  firm  in  the  consecrated  place,  until  half  burnt  and  stupi- 
fied  with  agony,  he  rushed  without  the  churchyard's  pale  on 
to  the  naked  swords  of  his  enemies,  and  fell  hewed  into  a 
thousand  pieces -.     The  Anglo-Saxons  then  hastened  to  Dur- 

'  The  church  was  probably  built  of  wood  with  a  roof  of  shingles. — T. 

2  In  the  above  narrative  I  have  followed  Simeon  (aa.  1080,  1072)  as  the 
most  authentic  in  all  matters  relating  to  Durham.  With  him  W.  Malm. 
(De  Gestis,  p.  451,  and  De  Pont.  lib.  iii.)  agrees  in  the  main.  Lingard 
mixes  up  parts  from  another  account,  but  without  referring  to  it,  which 
Thierry  has  adopted,  giving,  however,  his  authority,  viz.  the  much  later 
Matthew  Paris,  who  places  the  murder  of  WaUer[!],  bishop  of  Durliam 
in  the  year  1075[!!].  [Lingard's  prejudice  has  in  this  instance  (by  no 
means  a  solitary  one)  promjjted  him  to  treat  the  character  of  an  ecclesi- 
aatic  of  hLs  church  with  a  tenderness  not  justified  by  the  authorities.  He 
says  of  him  :  "  The  bishop  was  of  a  mild  and  easy  disposition  :  his  hu- 
manity revolted  from  the  idea  of  oppressing  the  inhabitants  himself;  but 
indolence  prevented  him  from  seeing  or  from  restraining  the  o|)prcKsi()r»H 
of  his  officers."  I^t  us  see  what  Wendover  (ii.  p.  17)  says  of  Walchere  : 
*'  Walcherus. . . .  contra  dignitatem  pontificalem  curis  sc  immiscens  secu- 
laribus,  a  Willelmo  emit  Northanhumbria'  comitalum  ;  et,  vicecomitis 
agenn  vices,  ad  laica  «e  rccedit  judicia  atquc  ab  omnibus  provincialibus, 
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ham,  lor  the  i)urpüse  of  massacreing  the  Norman  garrison 
there,  and  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  But  the 
Normans  were  beforehand,  and  behind  their  recently  fortified 
walls  were  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  until  relieved, 
against  an  unorganized  and  inexperienced  multitude  \  The 
looked-for  relief  and  with  it  the  royal  vengeance  were  soon  at 
hand,  and  the  unhapp}^  province  must  again  atone  for  the 
very  natural  lawless  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  cruelly 
injured  inhabitants.  Another  earl,  bishop  Odo,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Durham,  not  to  hold  a  court  of  justice,  but  to  lay 
waste  and  slay  with  fire  and  sword  wherever  the  wretched 
people  could  not  instantly  pay  their  ransom  and  the  contri- 
butions laid  on  them.  A  friend  of  Odo,  William,  abbot  of 
St.  KarilephX  and  afterwards  of  St.  Vincent's,  received  the 
vacant  see-,  a  man,  who,  like  the  other  Nonnan  ecclesiastics, 
attained  to  power  in  the  church,  not  through  his  spiritual 
endowments,  but  through  the  talents  of  the  courtier,  of  the 
attorney,  of  the  soldier.  But  such  men  were  indispensable 
to  the  Conqueror,  who  saw,  even  in  the  monk,  only  a  military 
tool  to  prevent  the  dismembering  of  England  into  several 

tarn  nobilibus  quam  servis,  insolenter  retorsit  pecuniam  infinitara.  Popu- 
lus  tandem,  assiduis  episcopi  ac  ministrorum  ejus  cxactionibiis  ad  extre- 
mam  perductus  inopiam,  indignabatur  valde  sese  ad  tarn  gravem  redem- 

jTtionem  sine  intermissione  compelli Cumque  paulo  post  ad  placitA 

consueta  omnes  com])rovinciales,  lit  pr.Tlocutum  fuerat,  satis  animose  ad- 
venissent,  et  de  diver.sis  injuriis  sibi  justitiam  fieri  exegissent,  episcopus 
nimis  crudeliter  rcspondit,  quod  de  nulla  injuria  vel  calumnia  ipsis  justi- 
tiam exhiberet  antequara  sibi  libras  quadringentas  monetae  optimse  niime- 
rasscnt."  Malmcsl)ury's  words  (p.  45 1)  on  the  same  subject  are  :  "  Fusiis 
ibi  non  paucus  numerus  Lotharingorum,  quod  prnesul  ii)se  nationis  ejus 
erat.  Causa  cacdis  haec  fuit :  erat  episcopus,  praeter  pontificatum,  custos 
totius  comitatus ;  prapfeceratque  rebus  forensibus  Gislebertum  cognatum, 
intorioribns  Leobinum  clericum,  ambos  in  rol)us  commissis  strenuos  sed 
eftVpcncs.  Tolerabat  ejjiscopiis  eorum  immodestiam,  gratia  strenuitatis 
inductus;  et,  quia  eos  elevarat,  cumulum  benignitatis  augebat.  Indulget 
cnim  natura  sibi,  placidoque  favore  suis  arridet  ipsa  muneribus." — T.] 

•   Simeon  Diinehn.  a.  1072.     Ejusd.  Hist.  Dunclm.  iii.  24. 

'^  lie  established  monks  at  Durham.  W.  Malm.  jip.  451,452.  Hor. 
\Vigorn.  a.  1080. 
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States.  Thenceforth,  however,  the  earldom  continued  sepa- 
rate from  the  bishopric,  and  was,  in  the  first  instance,  com- 
mitted to  Aubrey,  a  Norman,  but  of  whose  name  there  is  no 
further  mention ;  and  afterwards  to  Robert  of  Molbray  ^ . 
King  Malcohn  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  state  of  things  on 
his  frontier,  but  the  marching  of  a  Norman  army  under  duke 
Robert  sufiiced  to  quell  all  further  hostilities-. 

After  the  last  victories  gained  by  William  over  his  enemies 
in  the  subjugated  land,  as  well  as  over  his  own  barons,  he 
found  leisure  for  an  expedition  to  Wales  (1081).  The  AVelsh, 
although  embroiled  in  unceasing  contests,  on  account  of  the 
succession  of  their  princely  houses,  yet,  protected  by  their 
mountains,  made  repeated  incursions  into  England,  where, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  they  left  behind  them  lamentable 
traces  of  their  ravages'*,  though  frequently  compelled  to  re- 
tire before  Hugh,  the  Norman  palatine  of  Chester,  and  other 
Norman  knights.  William,  fully  aware  that  this  enemy,  too 
securely  protected  by  nature,  was  only  to  be  gradually  humbled 
by  incursions,  had,  with  this  object,  not  merely  invested  the 
earldom  of  Chester  with  such  great  power ^,  but  granted  also 
to  other  knights  on  the  borders  of  Wales — as  to  William  of 
Ogy,  at  Wollerton  in  Shropshire  and  Tuderham — the  liberty 
of  wresting,  with  their  good  swords,  whatever  they  could  from 
the  Welsh'.  Robert  of  Avranches,  a  valiant,  active,  and 
eloquent  knight,  of  old  Danish  lineage,  who  had  already  had 
experience  in  those  wars^,  in  the  time  of  king  Eadward,  sur- 
named,  from  his  castle,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  (Roelent),  first 
officer  of  earl  Hugh  Lupus,  had  put  to  flight  (ob.  circa  1073), 
the  most  considerable  prince  of  Wales,  Blethyn  ap  Confyn,  and 
whose  successor,  Trahacrn  ap  Caradoc,   together  with   the 

'  Sim,  Hist.  Dunelm.  col.  52. 
2  Idem,  de  Gestis  Regum  Anglia?,  a.  1080. 

'  Domesday  ascribes  them  to  Caradoc,  probably  Traliacrn  ap  Caradoc 
is  meant. 

*  See  page  1.17.  ''  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

«  Ord.  Vital,  p.  (569. 
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kings,  llool  and  Griffith,  had  fallen  into  his  hands'.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  Trahaern  appears  as  related  to  Norman 
knights,  whom  as  allies  he  repeatedly  conducted  into  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  Dyved  and  Cardigan  (a.  1071),  though  that 
prince's  early  death  interrupted  these  relations,  and  king 
William  had  the  satisfaction  of  extorting  from  the  kinsmen 
of  the  hated  Britons  both  the  oath  of  homage  and  hostages. 
Not  without  a  smile  can  we  read  in  the  Welsh  writers,  that 
the  king  of  England  made  at  this  time  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
David's,  for  the  sake  of  praying  at  the  relics  of  that  holy 
bishop ;  but  that  he  was  attended  by  thousands  of  armed 
men,  and  many  hundreds  fell  of  both  nations-.  The  English 
chroniclers  scarcely  notice  this  expedition-^;  it  is,  therefore, 
probable,  as  earl  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  vigorously 
and  vigilantly  attended  to  their  office  in  North  Wales,  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  southern  Welsh  states. 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  671.  2  Powell,  p.  110. 

3  The  chief  authority  is  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1081  :  **  Se  cyng  Iccdde 
fyrde  into  Wealan.  and  baer  gefreode  fela  hiind  manna :"  The  king  led  an 
army  into  Wales,  and  there  freed  many  hundred  men.  Neither  Horence 
nor  Simeon  have  adopted  this  passage.  H.  Huntingdon  merely  says: 
•*  Rex  W.  dux  it  exercitnm  in  AValliam  et  earn  sibi  suhdidit ;"  and  from 
him  word  for  word  Radulf.  de  Diceto,  a.  1080.  ap.  Twysden,  p.  487.  Like- 
wise Bromton,  a.  1080.  Annal.  Waverl.  a.  1080,  adds :  "et  multi  ex  utra- 
que  parte  perierunt."  Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wendover,  ii.  20),  a.  1079:  **  W. 
duxit  in  Walliam  exercitum  copiosum,  et  earn  sibi  subjugavit,  et  a  regulis 
lUius  ditionia  homagia  et  fidchtates  accepit:"  with  whicli  his  namesake  of 
Westminster  almost  verbally  agrees;  a.  1079-  [To  the  above  may  be 
added,  in  corroboration,  the  following  :  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1087,  "  Brytland 
him  WITS  on  gewealde,and  he  )>cTrinnc  castelcs  gewrohte,  and  bet  mancynn 
mid-ealle  gcwealde  :"  Brytland  (Wales)  was  in  his  power,  and  he  wrought 
castles  therein,  and  completely  subdued  that  nation.  Ingram  prints  '  Man- 
cynn' and  suo  more  translates  :  and  ruled  Anglesey  iri7Aa/[.'] — T.]  ITie 
Annal.  Waverl.  have  correctly  :  '•  Habuit  ctiam  Britanniam  in  potcstate 
sua,  et  in  ea  castella  fecit,  et  gentem  illam  sibi  acclivem  fecit."  II.  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  seems  in  doubt  as  to  the  mecining  of  Brytland,  translates  : 

"  Britanniam  sibi  acclivem  fecerat Walliam(jue  rebellantem  in  suam 

acceperat  ditionem  ;"  for  so.  (from  Bromton's  excerpt,  p.  9S1)  Savile's 
senseless  reading :  "  Walliamque  reverendus  in  suam  acceperat,"  etc. 
Reems  to  re<piire  emendation. 
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William,  it  appears,  thought  it  either  more  advisable  or 
more  agreeable  to  abide  in  Normandy,  while  his  brother, 
bishop  Odo,  conducted  the  government  of  England  in  his 
stead.  As  the  latter  appeared  true  to  his  trust,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  became  more  enduring  from  year  to  year, 
William  let  him  follow  his  own  course  in  extorting  vast  trea- 
sures as  booty,  imposts,  and  judicial  fees.  Still  his  extensive 
power  and  almost  fabulous  wealth,  which  he  well  knew  how 
to  augment  by  parsimony,  did  not  content  this  ambitious 
man.  The  raising  of  Lanfranc  to  the  primacy  he  regarded, 
it  would  seem,  as  a  slight  to  himself,  and  the  wish  of  attain- 
ing to  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  displayed  itself  in  him 
more  manifestly  every  day.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  relations 
of  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  their  multifarious 
connections  with  their  kinsmen  in  Normandy  and  England, 
it  will  appear  to  us  less  striking,  that  Odo  should  cherish  the 
hope,  by  dint  of  craft,  money,  and  power,  of  one  day  obtain- 
ing the  papal  chair.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  position  of 
Gregory  VII.,  who,  although  allied  with  the  Normans  of 
Apuha,  had  with  difficulty  been  able  to  withstand  the  second 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  German  king,  Henry  IV.,  and  through 
his  agents  was  incessantly  seeking  aid  in  every  land  of  Europe, 
it  will  appear  far  from  improbable,  that  the  crafty  pontiff 
would,  through  his  emissaries,  secretly  strive  to  allure  to  him, 
as  a  condottiere,  for  the  defence  of  Rome  against  the  Ger- 
mans, the  powerful  bishop,  who  had  contributed  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  despicable  Anglo-Saxons,  even  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  one  day  succeeding  to  the  papal  throne.  In 
Rome,  too,  a  prophecy  was  abroad,  that  Ilildebrand's  suc- 
cessor would  bo  an  Odo,  and  which  was,  in  fact  fulfilled,  as 
the  bishop  of  Ostia  of  that  name,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Gregory  and  the  short  reign  of  Victor  III.,  received,  its 
Urban  II.,  the  ring  of  the  fisherman.  Hut  the  bishop  of 
Haycux  applying  the  ]»rophecy  to  himself,  cause<l  a  palace  to 
be  bought  for  him  at  Uome,  which  he  decorated  with  .'iNtoniHli- 
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ing  magnificence,  and,  by  means  of  costly  presents,  gained  the 
good  will  and  voice  of  many  Roman  senators.  He  prevailed 
on  Ilugli  of  Avranches,  the  powerful  earl  of  Chester,  and 
many  other  knights,  to  attend  him  across  the  Apennine. 
Thus  did  insatiable  thirst  after  gain  and  glory,  and  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  adventure  combine  together  a  band  of 
valiant  men  under  the  leadership  of  Odo,  who,  without  the 
king's  permission,  resolved  on  leaving  England.  They  had 
already  embarked  for  the  expedition,  and  reached  the  Islo  of 
Wight,  when  William,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  their 
plan,  came  unexpectedly  upon  them.  To  his  clear-sighted- 
ness the  project  of  his  brother  must  have  appeared  imprac- 
ticable, and  even  its  success  he  probably  thought  hardly  to 
be  desired  ;  the  threatened  misunderstanding  with  the  Ger- 
man king  must  by  William,  already  surrounded  by  enemies, 
have  been  regarded  as  perilous ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
Odo  deserted  the  land  committed  to  his  guardianship  was 
high  treason.  The  king  brought  this  accusation  of  his  brother 
before  his  barons,  and  when  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to 
arrest  him,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  him,  not,  as  he 
said,  on  the  bishop  of  IJayeux,  but  on  the  earl  of  Kent'.  Odo 
was  laid  in  fetters,  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  possessions 
in  England,  and  remained  until  William's  death  a  prisoner  in 
the  tower  of  llouen.  His  immense  treasures,  which  in  part 
were  found  in  sacks  hidden  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  Gregory  did  not  fail  to 
complain  of  a  proceeding  so  deeply  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
authority,  and,  after  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  in  the  year 
1084,   by  duke   Robert   Guiscard,    demanded,    in   very    mild 


1  'V\\e  distinction,  as  we  are  informed  by  Malmesbury  (p.  487),  was  sug- 
gested ]>y  Lanfranc,  which  seems  hiijlily  j)rübahle. — His  words  are  :  **  Cum 
ohm  Willehnus  senior  apiid  Lanfrancum  qucreretur  sc  a  fratri  deseri,  'Tu' 
inquit,  '  prende  eum  et  vinci.'  '  Et  quid,'  respondit  ille,  *  quia  clericus 
est  ?'  Tunc  archiepiscopus  lepida  hilaritatc,  '  Non,*  dixit,  '  episcopum 
Raiocarum  cai)ies,  sed  comitem  C'antiac  custodies.'  " — T. 
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terms,  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  bishop,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  obtain  ^ 

In  all  cases  affecting  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the 
customary  rights  of  the  papal  court,  William  had  ever  proved 
himself  an  obedient  son,  and  to  pope  Gregory  personally  con- 
tinued so  faithful,  that  he  refused  to  receive  the  delegates  of 
the  antipope  Guibert.  His  compliance,  however,  suffered  a 
great  diminution  after  he  found  himself  firm  in  his  possession 
of  England ;  even  Lanfranc  had  no  influence  over  him,  when 
Gregory  demanded  of  him  what  appeared  detrimental  to  his 
secular  authority.  As  during  the  king's  long  absence  in 
France,  his  representatives  in  England  had  allowed  the  col- 
lection of  the  Peter-pence  from  the  impoverished  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  the  avaricious  Norman  barons  to  be  much  neglected, 
Gregory  sent  his  legate  named  Hubert.  The  cause  of  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  the  Peter-pence  was  speedily  and  rea- 
dily removed  - ;    but  when  Hubert  made   the  extraordinary 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  457.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  647.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1082.  Re- 
gistrum  Gregorii  VII.  lib.  xi.  ep.  2,  and  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  Gregory 
to  his  friend  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Wace  knows  nothing  of  Odo's 
designs  on  the  papacy,  but  represents  him  as  aiming  at  the  kingly  power, 
as  others,  overlooking  their  relation  to  the  contemporary  events  in  Italy, 
have  also  supposed.  Nor  have  they  called  to  mind  that  earl  Hugh,  if 
those  plans  had  been  directed  against  the  crown,  could  not  have  continued 
in  possession  of  his  honours.     [Wace  says  of  Odo  : 

En  I'isle  de  Wie  I'aveit  pris, 

Et  k  Roem  en  prison  mis ; 

Malicios  ert,  co  diseit, 

E  coveitos  plus  ne  poeit. 

Pose  out  este  ses  seneschals, 

A  totes  genz  cruels  e  mals ; 

Tote  Engleterre  se  plaigneit, 

Povres  e  riches  racnmeit. 

Privcement  aveit  enquiz 

E  demande  a  ses  amis, 

Se  }k  Eveske  Reis  screit, 

Ne  8e  j;i  estre  Rois  porreit ; 

Reis  CHperout  k'il  dcvendrcit, 

Se  li  ReiH  ainz  de  11  morrcil.    vv.  14302-14315.— T.] 
^  In  foreign  countries  William  had  thereby  gained  groat  fame:  **  Wil- 
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demand  that  the  king  should  swear  the  oath  of  homage  to 
the  proud  ecclesiastical  sovereign  and  his  successors,  he  re- 
fused it  in  the  most  decided  terms'.  Even  the  representa- 
tions, which  the  pope  did  not  disdain  to  make  through  queen 
Matilda,  and  his  application  to  duke  Kobert,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  restoration  of  amicable  feeling  towards  his  fa- 
ther, brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  chief  object.  Equally 
fruitless  was  a  letter,  which  Gregory,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  (24  April  1080)  addressed  to  William,  when  he  had  a 
second  time  sent  forth  the  ban  of  excommunication  against 
the  king  Henry  IV,  and  yet  was  striving  to  raise  secular  aid 
against  him,  in  which,  after  acceding  to  many  of  his  wishes, 
he  reminds  him  of  the  great  services  which,  even  before  his 
elevation  to  the  tiara,  he  had  rendered  him  in  acquiring  his 
kingly  crown ;  and,  with  boundless  promises  and  flatteries, 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  show  obedience  to  the  pa- 
pal chair-. 

William's  conduct  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  that  which  he  had  observed  towards  its  head. 
In  the  nomination  to  vacant  abbeys  he  acted  very  arbitrarily, 
rather  following  the  counsel  of  his  barons  than  that  of  the 
heads  of  the  church"^.  The  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Gre- 
gory, that  he  never  sold  such  appointments,  must,  if  not 
ironical,  have  been  given  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  wish  and 
the  endeavour  to  deserve  it.  From  the  Norman  cloisters  he 
took  the  most  unfitting  monks,  to  intrust  to  them  the  richest 
Anglo-Saxon  abbeys.  Among  numerous  instances,  we  may 
cite  that  of  Thurstan,  a  monk  of  Caen,  whom  the  king  raised 

lelmus  Rex,  qui  totam  Angloriim  terram  Romano  pontifici  tribiitariam  fe- 
cit, nee  aliquem  in  sua  j>otestate  alicjuid  emcre  vel  vendere  permisit  {|uem 
apostoliccT  sedi  inobedientcm  deprehendit."  Bcrtholdi  Constantienis  Chron. 
a.  1084. 

'  Lanfranci  E])ist.  7,  8. 

-  llcgistruni  Gregorii  VII.  lib.  vii.  ep.  23,  2C,  27. 

•'  Sec  the  letter  of  the  abbot  of  Fecamp  to  the  king,  in  Mabillon,  Anal, 
i.   p.  228.  . 
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to  the  headship  of  the  old  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  This  man 
with  his  countrymen  squandered  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  monastery,  while,  not  content  with  holding  the  monks  to 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  rule  of  their  order,  he  even  let 
them  suffer  privation.  An  arbitrary  change  of  the  old  Gre- 
gorian chanty  in  place  of  which  he  strove  to  introduce  one 
composed  by  John,  abbot  of  Fecamp,  gave  occasion,  together 
with  his  profane  violences,  to  a  disastrous  conflict  in  the 
church,  at  the  altar  of  which  some  of  the  monks  were  slain 
and  many  wounded.  As  a  punishment,  Thurstan  merely  for- 
feited his  abbey,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  Norman  cloister. 
To  archbishop  Lanfranc  even  this  penalty  seemed  too  severe, 
and  he  counselled  the  abbot  to  offer  a  pecuniary  atonement 
to  the  king,  and  not  to  be  disheartened,  even  should  it  be  re- 
jected. The  result  was,  that  Thurstan  immediately  recovered 
the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  from  William's  successor,  for  five 
hundred  pounds  of  silver  ^. 

Occurrences  of  this  kind  frequently  took  place,  although 
with  their  details  but  seldom  recorded.  One  merit  only  is 
wont  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  number  of  these  prelates 
of  Norman  origin,  that  of  having  employed  great  exertions 
and  much  care  in  the  erection  and  restoration  of  abbeys, 
churches,  and  other  structures  connected  with  them.  This 
merit  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  Normans,  to  whose  love 
of  architecture  we  are  indebted  for  many  grand  and  beautiful 
monuments,  that  will  long  bid  defiance  to  the  destroying 
hand  of  time,  and  continue  to  excite  our  admiration.  Yet,  in 
appreciating  their  founders,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this,  like  other  styles  of  architecture,  rose  out  of  given  and 
imperative  circumstances-,  and  the  wonder-exciting,  castle- 
like abbey  was  no  other  than  the  fortress,  in  which  the  war- 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Hor.  Wi^orn.  a.  1083,  I^nfranci  Epiut.  53. 

-  I>appcnberj<  here  is  of  course  speaking  of  the  ina«8ive  Norman  arclii- 
tectiire,  which  i»  evidently  a  harbaroii'.  iniilation  of  the  Roman,  and  clobeiy 
rcHemhhn«  the  Anj^lo-Saxon.  though  somcuhal  k*8H  rude, — T. 
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like  iibbots  were  compelled  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
violence  of  the  neighbouring  hostile  laity.  But  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  not  one  of  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
structures  is  wholly  the  work  of  its  first  founder,  though  the 
almost  lightless,  strong  walls  of  hewn  stone,  with  few  and 
narrow  entrances,  may  still  be  easily  traced,  and  which,  even 
without  ditch  and  rampart,  protected  the  spiritual  castellain 
and  his  monks. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  the  children  of  Harold  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  William's  tran(juil 
possession  of  the  country  seemed  no  longer  endangered  by 
any  commotion,  when,  on  a  sudden,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Danish  king,  Cnut,  afterwards  distinguished  as  "  the 
Saint,"  the  second  son  of  king  Svend  Estrithson,  either  to 
avenge  his  expelled  kinsmen's  or  his  own  former  failure,  or  to 
make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  was  preparing  for  an 
expedition  against  England  (1085).  He  had,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, assembled  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  thousand  vessels  in 
the  Limfiord  (a  firth  on  the  north-west  of  Jutland-);  and 
his  father-in-law,  Robert  the  Frisian,  count  of  Flanders,  was 
ready  to  support  him  with  six  hundred  sail.  The  Norwegian 
king,  too,  Olaf  Kyrre,  who  had  to  avenge  on  England  the 
death  of  his  father,  Harald  Hardrada,  at  Stamford  Bridge -^ 
sent  him  sixty  ships  completely  equipped  '. 

William,  who  had  never  placed  any  trust  in  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  much  less  than  formerly  in 
that  of  the  Normans  in  England,  assembled  numerou;>  bands 
of  mercenaries  from  Normandy,  Le  Maine,  and  the  rest  of 

1  See  page  129. 

2  Lingard  forgets  to  make  mention  of  the  thousand  or  more  Danish 
ships,  merely  saying  that  "he  obtained  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  from  Olave, 
king  of  Norway,  and  a  ])romise  of  another  six  hundred  sail  from  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Robert,  carl  of  Flanders." — T. 

3  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  kings,  ii.  p.  280. 

*  W.  Malm.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1084.    Snorri,  Olaf  Kyrri's  Saga,  cap.  8. 
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France,  and  even  from  Spain.  Many  noble  knights,  too, 
and  among  them  Hugh,  the  king  of  Frances's  second  brother, 
joined  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  England,  where,  dis- 
persed over  the  country,  they  were  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  charged  with  their  maintenance  ^  Be- 
sides this,  the  old  tax  of  Dane-gelt,  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings 
the  hide-,  was  re-imposed,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
parations, but  which  the  Norman  lords  again  extorted  from 
their  Anglo-Saxon  vassals-^.  All  the  land  on  the  coast,  where 
a  landing  might  be  expected,  was  laid  waste,  that  nothing 
might  be  left  to  the  enemy  whereon  to  seize  ^.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  even  forbidden  to  wear  their  native  garb,  that  their 
Danish  friends  might  not  so  easily  recognize  them ;  and  were, 
moreover,  commanded  to  shave  off  their  long  beards ;  though 
few,  it  is  said,  complied  with  this  mandate^.  It  was  probably 
the  great  and  efficient  measures  adopted  by  William  for  the 
defence  of  the  countrv,  which  inclined  Cnut  to  deliberate  be- 
fore  venturing  further;  and,  in  the  following  year,  when  a 
rebellious  spirit  had  spread  itself  among  his  followers,  and  his 
army  was  tired  of  the  long  delay,  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  ^  His  brother,  Olaf,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
rebellion,  he  caused  to  be  arrested,  ignominiously  bound,  and 
sent  to  his  father-in-law,  the  count  of  Flanders.  Here  again, 
the  golden  missiles,  which  William  never  spared,  together 
with  those  of  steel,  most  probably  fulfilled  their  mission ;  and 
of  the  Dane-gelt,  no  inconsiderable  portion  found  its  ultimate 
destination  at  king  Cnut's  court  in  Haithaby  (Sleswig).  The 
murder  of  the  Danish  king,  which  took  place  shortly  after, 


'  Ingulphus,  p.  516. 

2  We  still  have  notices  respecting  the  produce  of  these  exactions  in  the 
Inquisitio  Geldi,  in  the  Exeter  Domesday. 

3  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1085.    Mor.  Wigorn.  a.  1084. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1085. 

^  i4'^lnothi  Vita  Canuti,  cap.  12  Avy.  aj)ud  Langcbek,  SS.  Rcr.  Dan.  iii. 

•  if^lnoth.  1.  c.  Saxo  Grain,  edit.  Müller,  p.  58.'). 
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assured  William  against  any  future  attempts  on  his  kingdom 
from  that  quarter. 

Of  Williaurs  civil  acts,  after  the  conquest  of  England,  the 
most  prominent  is  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  System. 
This  was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  a  revolu- 
tion, by  whicli  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country  was 
wrested  from  its  native  holders,  and  bestowed  on  those  fo- 
reign chieftains,  who  had  aided  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
land,  who  naturally  looked  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  were 
to  constitute  its  aristocracy;  while  these,  in  like  manner,  had 
to  provide  for  their  followers,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  estates 
conferred  on  them  by  the  crown.  Hence  the  distinctions  of 
tenants  in  chiefs  {tenentes  in  capitc)^  and  under  tenants;  the 
former  being  those  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
king ;  the  latter  those  who  held  of  the  great  immediate  hold- 
ers, or  tenants  in  chief. 

The  lands  thus  bestowed  by  the  king  consisted  at  first 
either  in  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  or  of  those  native 
proprietors,  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  had  preferred  volun- 
tary exile  to  submission  ;  but  gradually,  in  consequence  of 
forfeitures,  (the  penalty  of  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke),  and 
other  causes,  "nearly  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  king- 
dom passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 

Although  these  landed  possessions  were  bestowed  for  past 
services,  they  were,  nevertheless,  subject  to  certain  obligations 
to  the  lord  paramount,  of  whom  they  were  held ;  to  the  king, 
in  the  case  of  tenants  in  chief;  and  to  the  tenant  in  chief,  in 
that  of  an  under  tenant.  Of  these  obligations,  the  most  ho- 
nourable was  that  of  hnight-svrcicc,  or  the  obligation  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  cavaliers  completely  armed  for  the 
king's  service,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  field  for  forty 
days.  This  service  was  extended  to  all  tenants  in  chief,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  including  monasteries  and  other  reli- 
gious foundations,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  who  held 
hy  frankalmoirin,  or  free  alms. 
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Thus  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  was  held  ei- 
ther by  the  sovereign,  or  by  a  tenant  in  chief,  holding  imme- 
diately under  him.  In  the  distribution  of  lands,  each  of  such 
feudal  possessions  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
was  doled  out  to  the  under-tenants,  consisting  of  Norman 
officials  and  others,  military  and  civil,  or  of  such  Anglo-Sax- 
ons as  had  been  ousted  from  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and 
were  now  reduced,  from  the  degree  of  thane,  to  the  condition 
of  simple  freeholders,  or  franklins.  The  other  portion  the 
Norman  lord  retained  in  his  own  hands,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  his  demesne  lands^  which  he  either  farmed  out  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  cultivated  for  his  own  benefit,  by 
the  hands  of  his  villeins,  or  serfs. 

Besides  military  service,  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown 
were  required  to  attend  the  king's  court  at  the  three  grand 
festivals,  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ;  and  at  all 
other  times  when  summoned.  They  constituted  the  great 
legislative  body  of  the  kingdom  ^ 

On  succeeding  to  a  fief  at  the  death  of  the  possessor,  the 
heir  was  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  lord  of  whom 
he  held.  In  the  Norman  times  this  was  called  a  7'elief^  and 
originally,  like  the  heriot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  consisted  of 
certain  chattels,  as  horses,  hauberks,  helmets,  lances,  etc. ; 
but  which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine 2. 
In  addition  to  the  relief,  payments  (aids)  were  exacted  from  ^^ 
the  tenant;  1.  when  the  lord  paid  the  relief  of  his  fief  to  his 
superior  lord ;  2.  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight ; 
3.  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  4.  when  he  was 
captured  by  an  enemy  *. 

A  fief  could  not  be  devised  by  will,  or  otlicrwisc  alienated  ^ 

by  its  holder ;   but  must  descend  to  the  legal  heir,  subject  to 
the  same  burthens,  on  payment  of  the  customary  relief.  ' 

*  Lingard,  ii.  p.  46.  edit.  1837. 

2  Anc.  I^iws  and   Inst.  |).  204,  fol.  edit,  and  (pp.  7'2,  73)  Cnut's   laws 
'  Be  llergeate,'  of  wliicl»  William's  is  only  a  modification. 
^  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  17«,  edit.  IBrj."». 
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With  the  descent  of  fief«  in  England  were  connected  icard- 
ships  and  marriages.  When  the  heir  was  a  minor,  he  was 
considered  incompetent  to  hoM  the  fief,  being  incapable  of 
niihtary  service ;  in  which  case  the  lord  entered  into  posses- 
sion, and  either  appropriated  the  revenues  to  his  own  use,  or 
let  them  out  to  farm.  The  heir  he  took  under  his  own  charge, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  educated  in  a  manner  qualify- 
ing him  for  military  service.  All  the  expenses  of  the  ward 
devolved  on  the  lord,  who  was  bound  to  deliver  over  the  es- 
tate, without  a  relief,  when  the  ward  had  completed  his  twen- 
ty-first year. 

AVhen  the  heirs  were  females,  and,  consequently,  incapable 
of  military  service,  they  nn'ght  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage 
without  the  lord's  sanction ;  for  the  refusal  of  which  he  was, 
however,  bound  to  assign  a  valid  reason.  On  the  death  of  a 
tenant,  the  fief  descended  to  the  daughter,  or,  if  more  than 
one,  to  the  daughters  in  common.  Like  the  heirs  male,  these 
were  under  the  wardship  of  the  lord.  On  completing  the  age 
of  fourteen,  the  lord  could  compel  his  female  ward  to  marry 
any  man  he  might  select ;  and  if,  after  that  age,  he  allowed 
her  to  remain  single,  she  could  not  marry  without  the  consent 
of  the  lord  and  guardian.  The  husband  of  an  heiress  entered 
on  all  the  rights  of  a  male  heir,  and  performed  all  the  services 
due  to  the  lord'. 

Besides  the  profits  accruing  to  the  lord  from  the  before- 
mentione<l  sources,  there  was  that  derived  from  esclieais,  of 
which  there  arc  two  cases,  viz.  1.  a  fief  escheated,  or  fell 
back  to  the  lord  when  the  holder  died,  leaving  no  heirs ;  and, 
2.  if  the  holder  was  convicted  of  treason  or  felony  -. 

The  confirming  of  a  fief  was  accompanied  by  three  forms 
or  ceremonies,  viz.  1.  homape ;  2.  the  oath  of  feahy ;  ß.  \nvc$- 
titure. 

1.  Homage  (hominium,  homagium)  was  the  form,  according 
to  which   the  homager  became  the  vassal,  or  man  (homo)  of 

'  Lingard,  nt  sup.  p.  51.  ^  Blackslone,  ii.  p.  72,  edit.  1830. 
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his  lord.  In  doing  homage,  the  vassal's  head  was  uncovered, 
his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword  and  spurs  laid  aside ;  then  kneeling 
he  placed  his  hands  between  those  of  the  lord,  and  promised 
to  become  his  man  from  thenceforward  ;  to  serve  him  with 
life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyally,  in 
consideration  of  the  lands  which  he  held  under  him.  None 
but  the  lord  in  person  could  accept  homage,  which  was  usually 
concluded  with  a  kiss. 

2.  The  oath  of  fealty,  though  indispensable,  was  taken  with 
less  formality  than  the  performance  of  homage,  and  might  be 
received  by  proxy. 

3.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands, 
was  of  two  sorts,  proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  on  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord 
or  his  deputy,  which  is  called  in  our  law  livery  of  seizin.  The 
second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  turf, 
a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been 
made  usual  by  the  caprice  of  local  custom  ^  Upon  investiture 
the  duties  of  the  man  or  vassal  commenced-. 

A  knight's  fee  was  fixed  in  England  at  the  annual  value  of 
JP20.  Every  estate  supposed  to  be  of  this  value,  and  entered 
as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  was  bound  to  contribute 
the  service  of  a  soldier,  or  pay  an  escuagc,  or  scutage,  to  the 
amount  assessed  upon  a  knight's  fee. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
hlaford,  or  lord,  contained  no  reservation  of  fealty  or  obe- 
dience to  the  king :  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  what 
was  the  duty  of  a  man,  who  had  contracted  that  obligation, 
when  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  king  and  his  innnediato  lord  I 
When  such  cases  occurred,  and  in  those  remote  times  they 
were  not  unfrequent,  it  is  probable  that  in  England,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  men  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  (»r  the 
other,  a«  interest,  fear,  or  affection  dictated.  The  law  of 
England  ap|)üars  to  have  continued  in  this  unsettled  state 

•  See  Grimm,  Rcchlbalterthumer.  ^  llnilam.  \\\  Mip-  PP-  "»^^  ^7 
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tili  the  Norman  conquest  was  completely  established.  One  of 
the  Conqueror's  laws  obliges  every  freeman  in  his  dominions 
to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  person,  without  reserve  or 
qualification  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  assembled 
all  the  landholders  of  any  account  throughout  England,  whose 
men  soever  they  were,  and  compelled  them  to  become  his 
men,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  against  all  persons  whatever, 
without  any  exception'. 

l^esides  the  tenure  of  knight-service  properly  so  called, 
there  were  other  species,  such  as  the  tenure  by  prafid  ser- 
jeanty  ['per  magnum  servitium),  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
instead  of  serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do  some 
special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  person  ;  as  to  carry 
his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  his  butler,  cham- 
pion, or  other  officer,  at  his  coronation.  It  was  in  most  other 
respects  like  knight-service,  only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid 
or  escuage ;  and  when  tenant  by  knight-service  paid  five 
pounds  for  a  relief  on  every  knight's  fee,  tenant  by  grand 
serjeanty  paid  one  year's  value  of  his  land,  were  it  much  or 
little.  Tenure  by  cornage,  which  was  to  wind  a  horn,  when 
the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the  land,  in  order  to  warn 
the  king's  subjects,  was  (like  other  services  of  the  same 
nature)  a  species  of  grand  serjeanty'-. 

Lands  were  also  given  by  the  king  to  persons  for  meaner 
services ;  as  to  his  woodwards,  foresters,  huntsmen,  falconers, 
cooks,  chamberlains,  goldsmiths,  bailiffs  of  manors  in  his  own 
hands,  and  many  other  officers,  which  in  Domesday-book  are 
called  "  terras  thanorum  regis,"  and  sometimes  "  servientium 
regis.''  Such  tenures  were  held  by  petit  serjeanty  ;  and  what- 
ever the  notion  of  petit  serjeanty  now  is,  I  doubt  not,  says 
Tyrrell,  that  this  holding  of  lands  was  the  true  tenure ;  not  but 
presenting  the  lord  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  pair  of  spurs 
every  year,  etc.  might  also  be  called  petit  sergeanty.  though 

•   Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  pp.  G9,  TO,  edit.  1849. 
2  Blackstone,  ii.  i)p.  72,  73. 
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not  so  properly  as  the  other.    Tenants  in  jjetit  serjeanty  were 
subject  to  wardship,  marriage  (maritagium),  and  reliefs 

Socage,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive  signification,  seems 
to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,  in 
which  sense  it  is  by  our  ancient  writers  constantly  put  in 
opposition  to  chivalry  or  knight-service,  where  the  render 
(service)  was  precarious  and  uncertain.  Thus  Bracton  :  "  if 
a  man  hold  by  rent  in  money,  without  any  escuage  or  ser- 
jeanty, "  id  tenementum  dici  potest  socagium/'  But  if  you 
add  thereto  any  royal  service  or  escuage,  to  any,  the  smallest 
amount,  "  illud  dici  poterit  feodum  militare.''  Socage  was  of 
two  sorts :  free  socage,  where  the  services  are  not  only  certain, 
but  honourable  ;  and  villein  socage^  where  the  services,  though 
certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature-. 

Another  important  enactment  of  William's  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  court  from  that  of  the  hundred''. 

Great  as  was  the  revolution  produced  in  the  country  by 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  whereby  almost  every 
native  landholder  was  either  wholly  despoiled  of  his  posses- 
sions, or  reduced  to  hold  them,  or  a  part  of  them,  as  the  ma7i 
of  some  powerful  or  favoured  Norman ;  yet  were  the  kingly 
and  legislative  functions  less  changed  in  form  than  in  spirit. 
The  oath  taken  by  the  king  was  the  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  The  Witena  gemot,  or  grand  national  assembly, 
under  the  ancient  dynasty,  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  Council.  The  twelf-hynd  and  six-hynd-men,  the  ealdor- 
men,  eorls,  and  thanes  had,  it  is  true,  disaj)pearcd,  but  their 
places  were  occupied  by  Norman  prelates  and  the  great  vassals 
or  fenentcs  in  cajnte ;  though  a  few  of  the  highest  class  of 
Anglo-Saxon  nobles  might,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Con- 
queror's reign,  have  been  among  the  members  of  this  supremo 
council. 

'  Tyrrell,  Bibl.  Politica,  p.  318,  edit.  17'27.         '  BlHckstonc,  ii.  p.  79. 
•^  »Sec  the  rlorumtnt  in  Anc.  Laws  and  Inst.  p. '2 13. 
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For  the  guidance  of  tli«?se  and  other  Norman  legal  func- 
tionaries, an  edition  of  the  Confessor's  laws  was  issued,  both 
in  Latin  and  French,  with  such  modifications  as  in  the  new 
state  of  things  were  deemed  desirable.  This,  it  is  evident, 
was  a  measure  of  necessity,  as  the  judges  in  a  court  composed 
solely,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  Normans,  could  hardly 
be  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  natives.  That  the  plead- 
ings were  in  French,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  old 
scir-mot  (shire-moot)  still  continued  under  its  synonymous 
Normanized  denomination  of  County-court ;  although  its  pre- 
sident and  chief  assessors  were,  no  doubt,  Normans.  In  the 
Hundred-court  the  judges  were  most  probably  English,  and 
its  proceedings  must  naturally  and  necessarily  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Among  the  legal  innovations  introduced'  by  the  Conqueror 
may  be  mentioned  the  trial  by  battle,  or  judicial  combat,  as 
being  more  congenial  to  the  martial  spirit  of  his  followers 
than  the  ordeal  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  William  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  an  Englishman  challenged  a  Frenchman  to 
the  '^  ornest,"  or  battle,  for  theft,  homicide,  or  anything  for 
which  a  battle  ought  to  take  place,  he  was  at  full  liberty  so 
to  do.  Should  the  Englishman  refuse  the  ornest,  let  the 
Frenchman  clear  himself  with  his  witnesses  by  oath,  accord- 
ing to  Norman  law.  If  a  Frenchman  challenged  an  English- 
man to  battle  for  the  like  charges,  the  latter  was  at  liberty  to 
defend  himself  by  battle,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  by  the  iron 
ordeal.  Jf,  on  account  of  infirmity  or  other  causes,  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  he  might  choose  a  legal  substitute  to  do 
battle  for  him.     If  a  J^'renchman  accused  an  Englishman  of 

'  "The  trial  by  battle  does  not  t<eein  to  have  been  usual  in  England  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  though,  without  doubt,  orifrinatiu}^  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  North,  where  it  was  practised  under  the  name  of  holmgang,  from  the 
custom  of  fighting  duels  on  a  holm,  or  small  island."  Anc.  LL.  &.  Inst. 
Glossary,  v.  Ordeal.  The  word  earnest  or  ornest,  signifying  this  kind  of 
combat  (Ohg.  ernust,  Mhg.  ernest,  battle)  though  undoubtedly  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  not  extant  in  any  A.  S.  work  hitherto  printed. — T. 
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perjury,  murder i,  theft,  homicide,  etc.,  the  latter  might  defend 
himself  either  by  ordeal  or  ornest.  In  all  cases  involving  out- 
lawry, an  Englishman  might  clear  himself  by  ordeal;  but  if 
an  Englishman  preferred  a  like  charge  against  a  Frenchman, 
which  he  was  ready  to  make  good,  the  Frenchman  might  de- 
fend himself  by  battle.  If  the  Englishman  declined  the  battle, 
the  Frenchman  was  to  clear  himself  by  oath. 

For  the  security  of  his  power  in  England,  a  strong  military 
force  seemed  to  WiUiam  now  no  longer  necessary ;  the  foreign 
mercenaries  were,  therefore,  dismissed.  Shortly  after  (1086) 
Eadgar  ^theling  having  received  permission  to  leave  Nor- 
mandy, with  two  hundred  warriors  proceeded  to  Apulia 2. 
In  this  year,  when  keeping  Whitsuntide  with  his  court  at 
Westminster,  William  solemnly  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a 
knight,  and,  for  the  first  of  August  following,  commanded 
an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  be  holden  at 
Salisbury.  This,  from  the  number  of  summonses  issued,  was, 
in  fact,  a  grand  review,  at  which  his  warriors  still  remaining 
in  England  were  estimated  at  sixty  thousand-^.  William,  at 
this  time  caused  his  vassals  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which,  during  the  period  of  conquest,  must  have  been  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  confirmed  to  them  their  possessions 
in  England.  For  this  object  it  is  probable  that  Domesday- 
book^,  which  was  completed  in  this  year  (1086),  was  first 
called  into  requisition.  By  this  name  is  designated  a  detailed 
register,  drawn  up  in  the  several  counties,  by  juries  impa- 

'  "  Murdritus  homo  dicebatur  antiquilus  cujus  interfector  nesciebatur, 
ubicunque  vel  quomodocunque  esset  inventus;  nunc  adjectum  est,  licet 
sciatur  quis  murdruna  fecerit,  si  non  hal>eatur  intra  V'lL  dies."  LL.  Hen. 
I.  xcii.  §.  5. 

2  So  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1080,  'llie  words  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *beah 
fram  him,'  are  wrongly  rendered  l)y  Ingram,  revolted  from  him. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  049. 

**  In  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  U[)per  House,  king  George  \\\. 
caused  an  edition  of  this  most  important  and  ancient  national  moninncnt 
to  he  undertaken,  which,  in  the  year  I7h:j,  issued  from  the  |)res8  in  2  vo- 
lumes folio.    A  volume  of  very  UHcful  commentaries  ujion  it  was  composed 
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iiolled  by  royal  cüniinissioncrs,  showing  the  extent,  division, 
and  nature  of  the  landed  property  in  eacli,  the  tenants  hold- 
ing innnediately  of  the  king,  or  tenants  in  chief  (tcnentes  in 
capite) ;  the  under-tenants,  the  freeholders  and  serfs,  the 
nature  of  the  tenure,  the  revenues,  and  their  amount  previous 
to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Concjuest,  and  the  possibility  of  in- 

l)y  Kelham  (Domesday  Book  illustrated).  Alphabetical  indexes  of  the 
local  and  personal  names  contained  in  it  were  formed  by  (Sir)  Henry  Ellis, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  authority  of  the  Record  Commist^ion, 
composed  a  highly  meritorious  dissertation  on  it,  by  way  of  introduction 
(first  printed  in  folio,  1813).  This  work,  with  notices  of  individuals  nametl 
in  the  document,  and  much  aufrmented,  wa8  again  published  in  the  year 
1833,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  the  oj)inion  expressed  by  its  editor  we  most  sin- 
cerely particij)ate  :  "A  patient  comparison  of  Domesday  Book  with  the 
Registers  of  our  earliest  Abbeys  is  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  its 
thonmgh  illustration  :  and  this  is  to  be  effected,  not  merely  by  the  exami- 
nation of  charters  and  partial  surveys,  but  by  the  scattered  details  of  an 
historical  kind  with  which  many  of  them  alxmnd.  No  archives  but  those 
of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments  throw  light  to  any  great  extent 
upon  the  Domesday  survey."  Pref.  j)p.  xv.  xix.  The  said  Commission 
published  also  the  Exeter  Domesday,  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis,  the  Liber 
AVintoniensis  and  the  Boldon  Book,  in  the  year  1810,  of  which  the  first  two 
ai)j)ear  to  be  more  coj)ious  original  inventories  of  the  royal  commissioners 
than  those  given  in  the  great  collective  Domesday-book.  In  these,  too, 
the  cattle  are  registered,  which  in  Domesday  are  noticed  only  in  East 
Anglia,  from  the  mention  of  which  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  1085)  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  its  author  was  a  resident  at  Peterborough  in  that 
|)rovince.  The  third  of  the  above-mentioned  works  is  a  Winchester 
Domesday-book  (a.  1107- 11 '28),  the  lasL  of  the  county  of  Durham  of  the 
year  1183.  Later  extracts  from  Domesday  exist  in  manuscripts  in  the 
King's  Remembrancer's  office,  also  one  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster, where  the  original  is  also  deposited.  [Domesday-book  consists  of 
2  volumes,  the  first  "  is  a  large  folio  of  vellum,  and  in  382  double  pages, 
written  in  a  small  character,  contains  thirty-one  counties,  beginning  with 
Kent,  and  ending  with  Lincolnshire.  The  other  is  a  quarto  volume  of  450 
double  pages  in  a  large  character,  but  contains  only  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Sussex.  There  is  no  description  of  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties, but  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  made  to  comprehend  that  part  of 
Lancashire  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Ribble,  with  some  districts  in 
Wt'stmorelMud  and  Cmnberlanil  :  while  the  southern  |)ortion  of  Lancashire 
is  mcluded  in  Chcslüre.  Rutland  is  similarly  tlivided  between  Notting- 
hamshire and  Lituolnshire."   Lingard. — T.l 
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creasing  the  income  ;  the  property  in  cattle,  woods  and  forests, 
fisheries,  mines,  and,  in  general,  everything  that  was  deemed 
requisite  for  an  accurate  cadastre  and  rental  of  the  kingdom. 
The  idea  of  this  work  was  borrowed  from  no  preceding  one ; 
the  tradition  of  a  similar  one  having  been  composed  by  Alf- 
red, being  void  of  proof,  and  is,  moreover,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday-book  of  William ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
found  a  model  in  any  of  the  then  existing  states.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  while  until  then  only  isolated  rentrolls  of 
royal  monastic  and  other  possessions,  terriers  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  lists  of  a  similar  kind  were  in  existence,  the 
defects  of  which  were  supplied  by  tradition  or  public  know- 
ledge, the  need  felt  by  the  Conqueror  of  possessing  trust- 
worthy and  accurate  information  on  the  state  of  property  in 
a  foreign  land  gave  the  original  impulse  to  an  undertaking, 
which  the  improvements,  however  slow,  that  domestic  policy 
was  making  in  other  states,  also  rendered  highly  desirable. 
The  security  of  the  king's  revenue  and  the  administration  of 
justice  were  the  objects  chiefly  in  view,  as  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  desolation  of  whole 
counties,  the  flight  of  the  native  landowners,  the  contentions 
between  the  rapacious  Normans  and  the  cloisters  under  them, 
the  uncertainty  of  inheritance  even  among  the  Normans  them- 
selves, whose  kin  lived  dispersed  in  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  violent 
change  of  proprietorship,  through  the  Conquest,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  insecurity  of  possession.  Domesday-book  was 
with  other  treasures  preserved  at  Winchester,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  '  Rotulus  Wintouiaj ;'  though  it  occasionally 
accompanied  the  king  or  his  justiciaries  on  their  judicial  pro- 
gress«.'«. The  northern  counties,  Northumbeiland,  Lancaster, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  are  not  comprised 
in  it,  on  account  probably  of  their  desolate  condition,  though 
some  southern  tracts  of  those  counties  are  included  in  Cheshire 
and  Yorkshire.      London,  Winchester,  and  other  cities  of  liii 
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portancc  arc  also  omitted,  possibly  because  all  the  information 
required  regarding  them,  as  far  as  the  king  was  interested, 
was  already  to  be  found  in  the  royal  chancery  or  treasury. 
Many  of  the  returns  are  partially  composed  in  favour  of  Nor- 
man cloisters  ;  other  inaccuracies  may  be  assigned  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Hence,  in  the  times  immediately  following,  we  find  many 
similar  works  connnenced,  though  always  for  particular  dis- 
tricts only,  yet  not  one  superior  in  value  to  the  great  Domes- 
day-book of  king  \Villiam.  This  will  ever  be  found  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  information  res])ccting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  constitutions,  particularly  the  rights  and  re- 
venues of  the  kings  and  their  vassals,  the  relations  of  cities 
and  towns,  statistic  accounts  of  various  kinds,  families  and 
their  landed  members,  together  with  innumerable  matters 
highly  interesting  to  inquiring  posterity,  but  unnoticed  by 
the  chroniclei  s  of  those  times,  either  as  too  well  known  or  as 
worthless.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Domesday  should 
supply  the  basis  of  every  historical  account  of  England, 
j)articularly  of  its  special  history  during  the  middle  age. 
Such  a  portraiture,  consisting  in  great  part  of  figures,  will 
not  admit  of  a  reduced  sketch  of  the  whole,  but  serves  us 
rather  as  a  voucher  for  and  illustration  of  the  law-books  and 
chronicles.  Still  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  hero  from  this  (not- 
withstanding its  defects  and  imperfections)  rich  description 
of  the  political  condition  of  England  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Concjueror,  to  give  in  a  collected  shape 
some  essential  statistic  and  political  notices,  which  may  afford 
us  an  insight  into  the  misery  of  the  country  and  the  relations 
of  its  oppressors. 

In  every  county  we  nieet  with  fre(pient  mention  of  lands 
usurped  by  Normans,  although  the  king  or  earlier  Norman 
possessors  laid  claim  to  them  (clamores  ct  invasiones).  (^ften 
too.  even  when  the  property  was  not  ilisputed,  the  connnis- 
sioncrs  had  to  remark,  that  the  new  possessor  had  neither 
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charter  nor  seal  to  show  for  his  assumed  fee,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  legally  inducted  into  it  by  the  sheriff. 

The  vassals  holding  immediately  of  the  king  (tenentes  in 
capite)  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted 
scarcely  to  fourteen  hundred.  Of  these  the  majority  were 
holders  of  one  fee,  while  others,  as  the  brothers  of  the  king, 
had  vast  possessions  in  almost  every  part  of  England  :  those 
of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  lay  in  seventeen,  of  Robert  of 
Mortain  in  nineteen  counties,  and  also  in  Wales.  Eudes, 
the  steward  or  sewer  (dapifer)  had  fees  in  twelve  counties; 
Hugh  of  Avranches,  surnamed  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf,  had  con- 
siderable possessions,  exclusive  of  those  in  his  own  county  of 
Chester,  in  twenty-one  shires. 

Of  mesne  lords,  or  under  tenants,  the  number  was  about 
eight  thousand,  though  exactness  with  regard  to  these  is  not 
attainable,  so  many  of  them  being  registered  only  by  their 
Christian  names,  without  the  addition  either  of  patronymic 
or  any  locality  whereby  to  distinguish  them.  The  number  of 
other  tenants  recorded  in  Domesday  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousands  The  serfs  were  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  monks  in  the  cloisters,  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses, 
and  the  burghers  of  the  cities,  where  the  royal  conunissioncrs 
did  not  set  foot,  are  not  specified.  Among  these  there  are 
about  a  thousand  priests  (presbyteri),  and  eight  thousand 
burgesses.  Above  ten  thousand  are  mentioned  as  free  men 
(liberi  homines) ;  above  two  thousand  are  named  as  free  men 
under  patronage  or  protection  (commcndati),  though  neither 
of  these  classes  are  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  solely  of  ab- 
solutely free  proprietors'.  Hoth  of  them  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  old  East  Anglia,  or  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk;    about  three  hundred  in  Essex,  and  about  fifty 

'  See  Kngland  under  the  A.  S.  Kin^s  (ii.  p.  320)  respecting  the  slaves 
in  Kngland. 

2  "  In  dominio  sunt IIL  lihcri  homineH  ciiin   III,  carucis 

nnu«  hher  hotno  cum  una  caruca  et  IL  hordariis."  Domesd.  i.  fol.  183  b. 
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in  Cheshire  and  StaHbrdshire :  a  circumstance  that  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  numerous  ])anish  population  that 
were  settled  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Guthrum. 

Next  in  degree  to  the  free  were  the  Socmen  (Sochemanni), 
who,  in  consideration  for  a  holding  heritable  by  their  sons, 
who  were  considered  in  their  majority  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  wliich  the  lord  could  not  resume  at  will,  took  the  oaths 
of  fealty  and  of  liomage  (homagium),  and  thereby  bound 
themselves  to  military  service,  to  a  relief  on  the  inheritance, 
and  to  certain  stipulated  services  and  imposts  ^  That  they 
were  not  on  a  level  with  the  above-mentioned  Free,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance  that  socmen  are  named  also  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  the  first-mentioned  countv  as  many  as 
4600,  being  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number  (23,072)  of  per- 
sons included  under  that  denomination  in  the  record.  But  it 
is  very  striking  to  find  no  free  men  mentioned  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Lincoln,  nor  even  in  Kent,  where  they 
would  seem  proverbially  to  belong  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  half  of  all  the  socmen  in  England.  In  Suffolk  we  find 
above  1000,  and  as  many  in  Northamptonshire  ;  above  1500 
in  Nottinghamshire,  above  1900  in  Leicestershire,  in  Essex 
520,  in  the  desolated  extensive  Yorkshire  not  quite  450.  The 
remaining  socmen  are  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  the 
counties  like  those  just  mentioned,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Watling  Street,  excepting  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  South 
of  this  great  road  there  is  no  mention  of  socmen-. 

•  Fleta,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  Britton,  c.  66.  A  proof  may  be  found  in  the  Rotul. 
Magn.  Pipac  Henrici  1.  a.  31.  :  "decern  marcac  argenti  de  Socheinannis 
de  Oswardesbec." 

-  As  an  exception,  perhaps,  may  be  reujarded  44  socmen  in  Kent  and 
20  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  thoujj^h  these  counties,  lying  partly  to  the  north 
of  the  Watling  Street,  were  possibly  comprised  in  the  northern  district  of 
the  commissioners.  But  another  e.xception,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  list 
in  Ellis  (Introd.  ii.  p.  445),  a]ipears  to  be  groundless,  viz.  that  of  six  soc- 
men in  (iloucestershire.  The  words  of  Domesday  (fol.  iCO  b.)  unus  homo 
reddit  vi.  sochs.  cannot  surely  mean  that  there  were  six  socmen.  More 
probable,  it  seems,  that  for  sochs.  we  should  read  snccos.     In  corrobora- 
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In  the  western  counties  we  meet  with  a  class  of  men  called 
CoLiBERTi ;  the  nmnber  of  whom  in  Wiltshire,  where  they  are 
most  numerous,  amounts  to  260 ;  but  their  whole  number  to 
858.  This  class  would  seem  identical  with  that  of  the  soc- 
men, as  the  two  denominations  never  occur  together  in  the 
same  county^  ;  and  as  their  name  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
unquestionably  genuine  Latin  document  of  any  Anglo-Saxon 
cloister  prior  to  the  Conquest,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  to  the  socmen  by  some 
of  the  Norman  commissioners,  as  more  usual  in  their  native 
country-.  This  supposition  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  circumstance  that  coliberti  are  never  named  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  authorities. 

In  these  mention  occurs  of  a  class  called  Geburas  or  Bures 
(Boors).  Of  which  we  meet  with  64  only  in  Domesday,  and 
those  in  six  counties  south  of  the  Watling  Street,  viz. 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Berks,  Worcester,  and  Devon. 
Co-existent  with  the  socmen  they  are  found  in  no  county 
.  excepting  that  of  Buckingham,  their  common  boundary;  but 
(/  to  regard  them  as  identical  with  these  and  the  coliberti  is  not 
tenable,  from  their  occurrence  with  the  latter  in  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Worcester-^.  They  belong 
to  the  class  of  which  the  greater  and  freer  portion  are  de- 

tion  of  this  conjecture  may  be  cited  the  following:  Fol.  139  b.  De  pastura 
et  Silva  II.  solidos  et  III.  soccos;  Fol.  l67ö.  In  Gloucestre  I.  bnrgensis 
reddit  IV.  soccos ;  Fol.  179  b.  Ad  Hereford  sunt  IV.  burgenses  huic 
manerio  reddentes  XVIII.  socos  (pro)  carucis. 

'  The  small  number  of  these  coliberti  compared  with  that  of  the  socmen 
renders  this  ingenious  hypothesis  of  the  author  somewhat  doubtful.  In 
the  twelve  counties  where  coliberti  occur  the  total  number  is  only  858, 
giving  on  an  average  about  72  to  each  county  ;  while  23,06G,  the  number  of 
socmen  in  the  sixteen  counties  where  they  occur  gives  an  average  of  1048 
to  each  ;  a  dirt'erence  that  could  hardly  exist  if  the  classes  wvrv  identi- 
cal.—T. 

'^  See  l)u  Cange,  (ilossariimi. 

•**  A  gloss  in  l)(»mesday,  fol,  'AH.  under  llamploMshlrt-,  of  "vil  bures" 
written  over  the  word  coliberti,  can  hardly  be  cited  against  the  many 
places  in  thr  text. 
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pignated  as  \  illani,  amountin«^  in  all  to  about  109,000',  of 
whom  those  in  Kent  alone  are  estimated  at  G597,  or  above 
the  half  of  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  that  shire.  In  Lin- 
colnshire, out  of  a  total  of  25,305,  are  7723  villeins  ;  and  in 
Devonshire,  out  of  a  total  of  17,434  are  8070  villeins  together 
with  3294  serfs  (servi).  The  class  of  the  rural  population 
distinguished  by  the  Norman  name  of  villeins,  was  probably 
at  an  earlier  period  comprised  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  of 
ceorls,  although,  together  with  the  other  peasantry,  in  general, 
they  may  probably  be  considered  as  posterity  of  the  old  Konian- 
] British  population,  while  the  slaves  are  found  in  the  province« 
conquered  at  a  later  period  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  does 
not  apjlt'ar  that  the  Normans  made  any  change  in  the  legal 
position  of  this  class  so  burthened  with  divers  imposts  and 
services ;  but  rather  that  their  previous  condition,  through 
the  harsh  coercion  and  unfeeling  orders  of  their  new  masters, 
assumed  a  more  unhappy  character. 

Distinguished  from  the  villeins  we  find,  1749,  Cotsktlax, 
CoscETs  (Coscez,  Cozets,  Cozez).  These,  with  the  exception 
of  9  in  Shropsliire,  are  met  with  only  among  the  ^^'^est  Saxon 
races  of  the  Wilsa3tas  (among  whom  there  are  no  fewer  than 
1418),  the  Defenssetas,  the  Dorstetas,  and  the  Sumorsfctas. 
They  were  less  free  than  the  villeins,  but  bound  to  fewer 
services  than  the  geburas. 

A  more  numerous  class  is  that  of  the  Cotarii,  of  whom 
there  arc  5054.  Their  Anglo-Saxon  name  nowhere  appears. 
They  are  met  with  in  almost  all  the  counties  south  of  the 
Watling  Street,  also  in  those  where  no  coliberti  are  men- 
tioned, as,  for  instance,  76!^  in  Sussex.  Among  these  counties, 
they  are  wanting  in  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Hants,  and  Oxford, 
but  not  in  those  bordering  on  the  Watling  Street,  Berks, 
Hertford  (in  which  are  837),  and  Middlesex.     13cside  these 

'  In  the  Rectitiulines  Singularum  Personarum  (Anc.  I-kIWs  and  Instit.) 
the  term  of  Villanus  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  A.  S.  Genciit. — T. 
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there  are  736  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  16  at  Tateshale  in  York- 
shire. 

The  Eadchrnistri,  under  which  denomination  we  find  196, 
and  under  that  of  Radmaxsi  369,  are,  with  the  exception  of  5 
of  the  first  mentioned  in  Hampshire,  all  found  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  Wales,  as  137  radchenistri  in  Gloucestershire, 
47  in  Herefordshire  ;  167  radmen  in  Shropshire,  145  in  Che- 
shire, 24  in  Herefordshire,  33  in  AVorcestershire ;  consequently 
collectively  in  the  districts  of  the  jNIagessetas,  or  the  Hecanas 
and  Hwiccas.  Their  relative  position  seems  to  be  between 
the  free  and  the  villeins. 

As  a  peculiarity  of  Cheshire,  dating  no  doubt  from  the 
conquests  of  the  Danes,  we  find  in  that  county  a  class  of 
Drenghs,  a  name  originally  applied  to  sons,  but  afterwards 
given  to  servants.  Mention  of  them  occurs  occasionally  for 
some  centuries  later,  and  on  the  Scottish  border^  they  corre- 
spond to  the  radchenistri  on  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Passing  over  some  classes  of  minor  importance-,  we  have 
yet  to  notice  82,609  Bordarii  (including  490  Bokdarii  pau- 
PEREs^),  whom  we  meet  with  in  all  the  counties  contained  in 
the  Domesday  survey,  in  a  tolerably  equal  proportion  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  inhabitants  recorded  in  that  document. 
They  form  a  class  usually  named  after  the  villeins  and  before 

'  Domesday,  i.  fol.  2G9  b.  Before  the  Conquest  there  were  forty-nine 
of  them  there.  See  Grimm,  D.  R.  A.  p.  305.  Jamieson,  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary;  also  Rotulus  Magn.  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I.  pp.  28,  132.  In  the  year 
1292  we  find  them  at  Tyndal.  See  Rot.  orig.  in  Curia  Scaccar.  Ahbrev. 
i.  70.  ITie  Dinyi  dwelling  in  the  house  of  Gamel,  a  vassal  (homo)  at  York, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  drenghs,  but  subordinate  servants  like  the 
pardinrji  in  I^gg.  Henr.  I.  29. 

2  On  this  subject,  see  "Engl,  under  the  A.  S,  Kings."  ii.  p.  3.')/,  sq.  and 
"  RectitudincH  Singularum  Personarum"  in  Anc.  La.vs  and  Instit. 

3  With  the  exception  of  ten  in  Herefordshire,  the  bordarii  paupercs 
("  qui  propter  paupcriem  millam  reddunt  consuctudinem"),  all  in  Norwich, 
which  had  severely  suffered,  "  partim  propter  fori»  facluras  Rogcrii  c(iu)i- 
tii»,  partim  propter  arsuram,  jiarliu)  propter  gcltum  regis,  partim  projjlcr 
Waleranum."  Domenday,  ii.  fol.  117  b. 
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the  slaves,  'J'lieir  iKuiie,  if  explalned  by  the  hut,  proviiled 
with  a  small  garden  or  kale-yard,  in  which  they  dwelt,  would 
agree  with  that  of  the  cotsetlau  and  the  cotarii ;  but  in 
Domesday  all  the  three  classes  are  distinguished  one  from 
another.  This  denomination  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
any  ancient,  unquestionable  Anglo-Saxon  document,  while  in 
France  it  was  common.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  this 
appellation  was  transferred  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Nor- 
mans, or  that  the  bordarii  were  themselves  Normans,  that 
had  stood  in  the  same  relation  in  their  own  country,  and 
lived  on  the  estate  and  in  the  hall  of  their  lord,  and  originally 
fed  at  his  table  or  horclK  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  may 
mention,  that  it  docs  not  appear  how  the  shoals  of  Normans 
of  the  lower  classes,  that  came  over  to  England,  were  disposed 
of,  while  the  number  of  bordarii  well  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  after  deducting  the  slain, 
and  doubling  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  the  masses 
that  flocked  over  in  the  following  years.  In  some  places  we 
find  them  in  round  numbers,  which  seems  corroborative  of 
the  opinion  that  they  were  but  recently  established  there-. 
It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls  could 
not  always  be  displaced  by  the  herd  of  Normans  and  followers, 
particularly  as  these  must  constantly  be  under  arms,  and, 
consequently,  incapacitated  from  devoting  much  time  to  field 
labour.  Still  a  conclusive  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not 
possible,  as,  even  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  an  indigent  population  and  the  in- 
cessant wars  with  the  Danes,  similar  relations  could  easilv 
exist. 

'  Bord,  Dan.  and  Anglo-Sax.  Kngl.  board.  The  l)ordarii  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Rectitudines  S,  P."  ;  but  borda,  si<riiifying  hut,  is  found  in 
a  questionable  charter  of  king  Eadgar,  in  Monast.  \ng\.  i.  p.  209.  Cod. 
Diplom,  iii.  p.  170. 

^  Flxtra  burgum  (Warwick)  C.  bordarii  cum  hortulis  suis  rcddunt  L. 
solidos.  Domesd.  i.  fol.  238,  Sub  eis  (civihus  Huntingdon)  simt  C,  bor- 
darii. lb.  fol.  203.     In  Norwich  there  were  4S0,  m  Thetford  20  bordarii. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  registered  in  Domesday-book, 
after  allowing  for  the  repetition  of  numerous  tenants  in  several 
counties  and  hundreds,  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties 
and  cities  omitted  in  Domesday,  will  form  a  total  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  heads  of  famihes.  That  other  taxable 
classes  have  been  omitted  must  appear  highly  improbable, 
w^hen  we  call  to  mind  that  the  grand  object  of  the  composition 
of  Domesday  was  the  benefit  of  the  royal  treasur}^  That 
church  property  was  exempt  from  all  imposts,  appears  only 
as  a  rare  exception.  Monks,  on  the  other  hand,  because  not 
personally  taxable,  are  only  incidentally  mentioned.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  frequently  whole  classes  of  the  lower 
rural  population  have  not  been  registered,  because  in  several 
counties,  in  which  the  rearing  of  swine  was  an  object  of 
industry,  no  mention  is  made  of  swineherds.  But  these 
were,  no  doubt,  frequently  taken  from  the  serfs.  If  then  we 
would  estimate  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  England  at 
that  time,  two  millions  might  seem  a  number  rather  too  great 
thß-n  too  little. 

The  extent  of  the  forests  in  England  was  very  considerable, 
enormous  tracts  were  waste,  and  others  of  great  magnitude 
had  latterly  been  desolated  or  abandoned.  The  villages  were 
very  small,  on  which  account  several,  at  a  later  period,  were 
united  into  one.  Yorkshire  was  desolated  more  than  any 
other  part ;  in  four  hundred  and  eleven  manors  in  that 
county,  there  were  found  only  thirty-five  villeins  and  eight 
bordarii.  The  cities  and  towns  had  few  and  only  very  small 
houses.  Previous  to  the  Conquest,  London  and  York  alone 
numbered  above  ten  thousand  resident  inhabitants,  and  only 
the  former  many  above  that  number.  The  greater  numbftr 
of  the  towns  had  severely  suffered,  partly  by  plundering  and 
fire,  partly  through  the  construction  of  fortresses,  for  which 
purpose  many  houses  were  demolished.  In  Exeter,  of  iGii 
houses  exiKting  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  above  50  were 
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destroyed  ;  in  Dorchester,  of  17^^  and  in  the  wealthy  city  of 
Norwich,  (the  burges??e8  of  which  possessed  43  chapels,)  of 
1320,  the  half.  In  Lincoln,  of  lloO  honses,  166  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  erection  of  the  castlC;  and  100  others  no  longer 
inhabited.  In  Cambridge  ^17  houses  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  castle ;  in  Chester,  of  487  houses,  205  were  de- 
stroyed ;  in  Derby,  of  ^43,  no  fewer  than  103;  the  remainder 
were  inhabited  by  100  great  and  40  small  burgesses.  In 
Stafford,  of  131  houses,  38  were  destroyed  ;  in  York,  of  1800, 
or  thereabouts,  800  were  probably  no  longer  standing.  But 
no  city  suffered  more  than  Oxford,  where  geld  was  paid  by 
243  houses,  while  478  were  so  ruined  that  they  could  no 
longer  pay  it.  One  town  only,  Dunwich,  showed  any  sign  of 
increase  after  the  Conquest,  where  the  number  of  burgesses, 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  120,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, augmented  to  236 ;  a  phenomenon  easily  explained  by 
the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Norwich. 

The  total  amount  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  king  of 
England,  as  enjoyed  by  Eadward  the  Confessor,  has,  at  a 
later  period,  been  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  marks  of  silver; 
but  by  donations  to  the  church  and  other  gifts,  this  amount, 
according  to  the  expressions  of  the  discontented  eldest  son 
and  immediate  successor  of  the  Conqueror,  was  diminished  to 
the  half.  A  century  after  the  Conqueror,  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  fifth  only,  or  twelve  thousand  marks,  the 
trifling  value  of  which  will  appear  the  more  striking,  on  call- 
ing to  mind  that  the  revenue  of  the  German  emperor,  at  the 
last-mentioned  time,  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand marks'. 

NN'hilc  the  i)ower  of  NN'illiam  in  V^ngland  was  every  year 
becoming  more  finnly  established  (1087),  the  state  of  things 
in  France  was  a  source  to  him  of  unceasing  trouble,  which 
claimed  his  constant  attention,  and  finally  led  to  the  cause  of 

'  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  Institutionc  Priucipis,  Distinct,  iii.  c.  2S,  in 
Recueil  des  Historiens  Fran^ais,  torn.  .will. 
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his  death.  After  the  decease  of  queen  Matilda,  who  had  by 
her  prudence  contributed  to  the  better  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  well  as  to  the  calming  of  the  differences  with  the 
neighbouring  states,  the  turbulent  nobles  of  Le  Maine  again 
rose  in  arms  against  William.  Among  these  his  most  dan- 
gerous adversary  was  the  viscount  Hubert,  son-in-law  of 
William,  count  of  Nivernais,  This  individual,  leaving  his 
castles  of  Beaumont  and  Frenay,  fortified  himself,  on  the 
boundary  of  Le  Maine  and  Anjou,  in  the  castle  of  S*<^  Susanne, 
situated  on  a  steep  rock,  where,  at  the  head  of  the  malcon- 
tents and  many  knights,  collected  from  Guienne  and  Burgundy, 
he  for  three  years  plundered  and  captured  the  Normans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Le  Mans,  and  slew  them,  if  they  resisted 
him  with  arms ;  until  the  king,  at  length,  after  fruitless  sieges 
and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  most  distinguished  warriors, 
listening  to  the  representations  of  the  Normans,  agreed  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  fortunate  rebel,  on  terms  prescribed 
by  himself. 

William's  chief  motive  for  this  concession  lay  in  the  dissen- 
sions with  the  king  of  France,  which  had  at  that  time  broken 
out  afresh.  The  vassals  of  Mantes  on  the  Seine,  Hugh,  sur- 
namcd  Stavelus,  Ralf  Mauvoisin  and  others  had  entered  the 
Norman  territory  and  committed  great  depredations  in  the 
diocese  of  Evreux.  William  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Vexin,  which,  after 
the  death  of  the  count  Drogo  of  Mantes,  had  been  re-united 
to  the  crown  of  France,  together  with  the  towns  of  Pont 
Ysere,  Chaumont,  and  Mantes,  and  supported  this  frivolous 
demand,  in  contravention  of  the  feudal  law  and  in  contempt 
of  a  possession  confirmed  through  the  course  of  half  a  century, 
by  the  most  violent  threats'. 

A  joke  of  the  French  monarch  reported  to  William  served 
OH  fuel  to  the  anger  that  was  burning  within  him.  Alluding 
both  to  William's  corpulency  and  to  hi«  delay  in  carrying  his 

'   Ord.  Viul.  p.  004  .sy. 
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threats  into  c^ffect,  Philip,  as  we  are  told,  observed,  that  the 
king  of  England  was  lying-in  at  Rouen.  On  hearing  this, 
the  latter  swore  by  God's  s})lendour,  that,  when  he  went  to 
mass  after  his  delivery,  he  would  offer  a  hundred  thousand 
candles  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  new  flight  of  his 
eldest  son  added  to  his  exasperation,  and  shortly  after,  he 
made  an  inroad  into  the  Vexin,  and  surprised  Mantes,  which, 
together  with  its  churches,  he  reduced  to  ashes.  While,  ex- 
ulting in  his  vengeance,  he  was  riding  over  the  ruins,  his 
horse  trod  on  some  of  the  burning  materials,  and  plunging 
cast  its  rider  on  the  pommel.  A  dangerous  rupture  was  the 
consequence.  William  was  conveyed  to  Rouen  ;  but  after- 
wards, on  account  of  the  noise  in  so  populous  a  city,  he  de- 
sired to  be  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  in  one  of  the 
suburbs'.  The  danger  he  was  in  was  not  concealed  from 
him,  and  he  strove  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  by  tran- 
quillizing his  conscience.  Great  donations  were  without  delay 
sent  for  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  churches  of  Mantes ; 
by  a  last  testament,  drawn  up  by  notaries,  he  distributed 
treasures  to  cloisters,  churches,  ecclesiastics,  and  the  poor. 
The  unfortunate  Anglo-Saxons,  Morkere,  Siward  Barn,  and 
king  Harold's  brother  Wulfnoth,  who  had  long  been  languish- 
ing in  prison,  also  Roger,  the  son  of  his  friend,  William  of 
Brcteuil,  he  ordered  to  be  restored  to  liberty  -.  To  the  valiant 
knight  Balderic  fitz  Nicholas,  whose  estates  he  had  confis- 
cated, because  he  had,  without  permission,  deserted  the  king's 
service  for  the  sake  of  fighting  against  the  ^lohammedans  in 
Spain,  he  restored  his  fee  and  inheritance -^  Last  of  all,  and 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  yielding  only  to  the  con- 
viction that,  after  his  death,  it  would  be  done  by  others,  he 
also  liberated  his  brother,  bishop  Odo,  from  confinement. 
To  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  was  at  that  time  sojourning 

'   Rom.  de  Ron,  vv.  14181  sqq.   Rrointon,  col.  970- 
2  According  to  Malmcsbury  (p.  430)  the  order  was  not  obeyed. — T. 
^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  C6o.     Of  the  feats  of  individual  Normans  in  Spain,  see 
more  at  j>.  44, 
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in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France,  even  if  he  was  not 
in  arms  against  his  native  country  ^ ,  he  left  his  paternal  in- 
heritance of  Normandy,  with  his  other  possessions  and  rights 
in  France.  To  WilHam,  his  second  son,  he  bequeathed  his 
realm  of  England.  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  had  only  a 
legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver^ ;  but,  on  the  prince 
complaining  that  he  had  received  no  land,  his  father,  as  we 
are  told,  assured  him  that,  on  the  death  of  his  brothers,  he 
would  inherit  the  dominions  of  both.  Both  were  at  the  time 
childless.  According  to  Orderic,  William's  revenue  amounted 
to  no  less  than  the  incredible  sum  of  a  thousand  and  sixty- 
one  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  three  half-pence  sterling  per 
day,  exclusive  of  royal  gifts,  fines,  or  commutations,  etc. ; 
*'  which,  as  in  the  Conqueror's  reign  the  pound  sterling  was  a 
pound  weight  of  silver,  contained  more  than  thrice  as  much 
as  a  pound  sterling  at  this  day.  Therefore  the  king's  revenue 
must  have  been  365  times  1^3185,  or  £^,162,52!5K" 

William  died  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  September, 
1087,  while  his  physicians  were  regarding  the  tranquil  night 

'   Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  108;.   Ord.  Vital,  p.  659.    W.  Malm.  p.  460. 

*  Of  William's  rapacity  the  chronicle  makes  repeated  mention,  as, 
a.  1086:  "According  to  his  custom,  he  collected  a  very  large  sum  from 
liis  people,  either  justly  or  otherwise,  if  he  could  find  any  pretext."  And 
a.  1087  :  "  The  king  and  the  head  men  loved  much  and  over  much  covet- 
ousness  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  recked  not  how  sinfully  it  was  gotten, 
provided  it  came  to  them.  The  king  sold  his  land  as  dearly  as  he  possibly 
could,  'llien  would  a  second  come  and  bid  more  than  the  otlier  had 
f>efore  given,  and  the  king  let  him  have  it  who  had  bidden  more.  Then 
would  a  third  come  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  would  let  him  have  it 
who  bade  most  of  all."— T. 

•'*  See  Baron  Maseres's  note,  p.  258,  who  adds :  "  If  we  suppose  the 
value  of  money  at  this  time  to  have  been  only  about  20  times  as  great  as 
it  18  in  the  present  year  1787,  so  that  an  ounce  of  silver  would  have  bought 
only  twenty  times  as  much  bread,  or  corn,  or  meat,  as  it  will  at  this  day 
(which  1  take  to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  moderate  sup|)ositi()n,  and 
rather  under  than  over  the  true  difference  of  the  value  of  momy  then  and 
now,)  this  revenue  will  have  been  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  20  time« 
£1,102,525,  or  £23,250,500  a  year  at  this  day,"  exclu.sive  of  that  arising 
from  cAcheats,  forfeiturcb,  mulctft,  wardships,  Ä:c. — T. 

p2 
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he  had  passed  as  a  sign  of  his  recovery.  On  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  he  inquired  the  occasion  of  it,  and  on  being 
informed  that  it  was  tolHng  the  hour  of  prime,  he  said, 
stretching  forth  his  anns,  *'  Then  I  commend  my  soul  to  my 
Lady,  the  mother  of  God,  that  by  her  holy  prayers  she  may 
reconcile  me  to  her  Son,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  and  imme- 
diately expired.  The  treatment  of  his  corpse  aids  us  in  form- 
ing a  striking  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  time,  and 
a  still  more  striking  and  more  instructive  one,  for  all  times, 
of  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness.  The  bishops,  physicians, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  court,  on  hearing  of  his  unex- 
pected death,  lost  all  self-command :  those  among  them  who 
possessed  any  property,  instantly  throwing  themselves  on 
their  horses,  hastened  to  their  habitations,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  or  concealing  themselves  and  all  belonging  to 
them.  Those  of  a  lower  grade,  finding  themselves  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  plundered  it  of 
all  they  could  find  of  clothing,  vessels,  and  royal  furniture. 
The  body  of  the  king,  the  mightiest  commander  of  his  age, 
when  scarcely  cold,  was  left  for  many  hours  on  the  floor 
almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  The  citizens  of  Rouen,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  general  ])illage,  hurried  in  all  directions  in 
the  utmost  confusion ;  of  William's  sons  not  one  was  on  the 
spot  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  or  pay  the  last  duties 
to  their  parent.  The  eldest  was  still  among  his  father's 
adversaries  ;  of  the  two  younger  one  had  already  hastened  to 
England,  to  assume  the  government,  the  other  was  gone  to 
get  possession  of  his  treasure.  At  length,  some  considerate 
monks  assembled  together  to  form  a  j)roees8ion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  a  mass,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed  ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
that  had  been  founded  by  the  king.  IJut  no  one  appeared  on 
whom  this  duty  should  devolve.  Of  the  brothers,  the  rela- 
tives, the  courtiers  of  the  king,  even  of  his  body  guard,  not 
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one  was  to  be  seen.  At  last,  a  simple  knight,  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  named  Herluin,  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  Norman  name,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  the 
conveyance,  hired  a  carriage  and  the  requisite  people,  had 
the  body  borne  to  the  Seine,  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  then 
accompanied  it  himself  by  land  to  Caen.  There  the  clergy 
of  the  abbey  were  prepared  to  give  it  an  honourable  recep- 
tion ;  but  the  funeral  service  had  scarcely  begun,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  and  both  clergy 
and  laity  hurried  away  to  extinguish  the  wide-spreading 
flames.  Thus  was  this  solemnity,  like  that  of  his  coronation 
at  Westminster,  attended  with  a  conflagration,  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  few  monks.  AVhen  at  length  the  inter- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  abbey-church  was  about  to  take 
place,  many  ecclesiastics  of  distinction  had  there  assembled, 
the  stone  cofiin  was  already  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  the  corpse 
lying  on  the  bier  was  ready  to  be  placed  in  it,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Evreux,  held  a  funeral  discourse,  which,  after  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased  monarch,  he  closed  by  beseeching 
those  present  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  and  if  he 
had  done  injury  to  any  one  among  them,  to  grant  him  for- 
giveness. At  this  moment  a  vavassor,  named  Ascelin  fitz 
Arthur,  pressed  forward  and  declared  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  assembled  multitude  was  standing  had  been  the 
property  of  his  father,  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  by  the 
king,  that  he  solemnly  demanded  its  restitution,  and  forbade, 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  interment  of  the  king  in  that  place. 
The  justice  of  this  charge  was  so  incontestably  proved  by  the 
neighbours,  that  the  prelates  assembled  resolved  to  pay  im- 
mediately to  Ascelin  sixty  shillings  for  the  burial  spot,  and 
to  guarantee  him  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  land".     The 

'  According  to  Malmesbury  (p.  4G1),  prince  Henry,  who  was  present  at 
the  funeral,  was  content  to  pay  the  claimant  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 
His  word«  arc :  "  Quocirca  volente  Henrico  filio,  qui  hoIuh  ex  liheris 
aderat,  centum  librae  argenti  litigatori  per«oluta'  audacem  calumiiiam 
coinpeticuerc . ' ' — T. 
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corpse  was  now  lifted,  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in 
tlio  vault ;  but  another  mishap  was  to  follow.  The  grave, 
lined  with  masonry,  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  corpse, 
which,  in  the  act  of  pressing  it,  burst  and  filled  the  bystanders 
with  the  most  insupportable  exhalation  of  corruption :  the 
officiating  priests  could  with  difficulty  perform  their  duty  to 
its  conclusion'. 

William  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily 
strength.  His  bow,  which  no  other  could  bend  on  foot,  he 
was  able  to  draw  while  riding  at  full  speed.  For  the  savage 
diversion  of  the  chase  his  passion  knew  no  bounds,  and  his 
recklessness  and  barbarity  in  its  gratification  were  as  bound- 
less. The  numerous  forests  of  Normandy  and  England  were 
insufficient  for  him.  A  district  of  seventeen  thousand  acres, 
comprising  above  sixty  parishes,  in  the  most  thriving  part  of 
England,  lying  between  Winchester  and  the  coast,  he  assign- 
ed for  the  enlargement  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ytene,  and 
the  formation  of  the  New  Forest ;  and  the  royal  hunter  mer- 
cilessly caused  churches  and  villages  to  be  burnt  down  within 
its  circuit-.  He  also  enlarged  Windsor  Forest-^.  His  chase- 
and  forest-laws  were  barbarous  to  an  extreme.  Tf  any  one 
slew  a  hart  or  hind,  his  eyes  were  put  out.  He  forbade  the 
killing  of  even  wild  boars  and  hares.  "  He  loved  the  high 
game,"  said  his  contemporaries,  "  as  if  he  were  their  fa- 
ther'." 

What  distinguishes  William  from  all  similar  characters,  is 
the  security  in  which  he  placed  his  acijuisitions,  although  the 
means  emj>loyed  by  him  for  that  end  always  created  him  new 
enemies  among  both  his  nobles  and  the  people.     The  severity 

'   Ord.  Vital,  jiji.  OOO  aq.   Eadmer,  y.  \\\. 

-  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1099.  W.  Gemmct.  viii.  o.  9-  Ellis,  Intmd.  i.  i)|). 
105-110,  who  has,  however,  overlooked  Ord.  Vital,  p.  781. 

^  MS.  apud  Ellis,  Introd.  p.  107. 

-*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  10S7.  [This  year  tlio  talhodral  of  St.  Paul,  with  many 
monasteries  and  the  greater  and  liest  part  of  London,  were  dcstioxtd  hy 
fire.     Sax.  Chron.   Flor.  Wigorn. — T.] 
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he  exercised  towards  his  barons  and  nearest  connections, 
must  not  unfrequently  have  caused  him  to  appear  in  their 
eyes  as  hateful  as  he  must  ever  have  done  to  the  subjugated 
people. 

His  consort,  Matilda,  died  a  few  years  before  him  (3rd 
Nov.  1083)  at  Caen.  She  had  borne  him  four  sons,  Robert, 
Richard,  William,  and  Henry.  Of  his  daughters,  we  know  of 
Cecilia,  an  abbess  at  Caen ;  Constance,  married  to  Alan  Fer- 
gant,  count  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  who  died  child- 
less ;  Agatha,  first  betrothed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Ha- 
rold, and  afterwards  to  Alphonso  king  of  Gallicia.  but  died 
before  her  marriage ;  Adela,  married  to  Stephen  count  of 
Blois,  whose  third  son,  named  after  his  father,  afterwards 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  England ;  Adeliza, 
who  died  a  nun  ^  ;  and  Gundrada,  married  to  William  of 
Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey-.  One  praise,  and  a  rare  one  among 

1  W.  Malm.  pp.  455,  sg.  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  c.  34.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  512, 
573.  [In  Domesday  i.  fol.  49,  mention  occurs  of  a  daughter  of  William 
named  Matilda — "  Goisfredus,  filie  regis  camerarius,  tenet  de  rege  Heche 

Goisfredus  vero  tenet  earn  de  rege,  pro  servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi 

ejus  filie."  Of  a  daughter  thus  named  we  find  no  trace  in  the  chronicles ; 
but  Mr.  Blaauw  (Archaeolog.  xxxii.  p.  119.)  suggests,  that  Gundrada  and 
Matilda  may  be  the  Dano-Norman  and  Flemish  names  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual; an  identity  of  which  I  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  the  components 
of  either  name  being  synonymous  with  those  of  the  other,  though  in 
inverse  order,  viz.  Goth,  gunbs,  Ohg.  kund,  O.  Nor.  gunnr,  bellum ; 
O.  Nor.  rad,  vires,  might  ;  and  Goth,  mahts,  Ohg.  maht,  might;  Goth, 
hilds,  A.  S.  hild,  bellum.  In  corroboration  of  this  supposition,  I  will  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  the  Norman  Emma  assumed  the  name  of  yElfgifu, 
on  her  marriage  with  yF.thelred ;  and  Eadgyth  that  of  Matilda,  on  her 
marriage  with  Henry  I.  Gundrada  (O.  Nor.  masc.  GunnräcNr)  is  in  fact  a 
translation  of  Matilda. 

2  In  a  charter  (Monast.  V.  p.  12.  Rymer,  i.  p.  3)  William  calls  her  his 
daughter;  and  William  of  Warenne,  on  the  occasion  of  founding  the 
priory  at  I^iwe«,  names  (jueen  Matilda  as  her  mother.  A  document  of 
the  pair,  from  a  chartulary  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  is  cited  in  C  (i.  Ilofl- 
mann,  Nova  Scriptonnn  ac  Monumentoriim  Colkctio,  torn.  i.  Lij)H.  1731. 
'Hie  chroniclerN  ignore  her,  except  Orderic,  who  call»  her  a  sister  of  (iher- 
IkkI  the  Hemiug.    See  Orderic,  p.  522.  (MawreH,  p.  254.)     Documentary 
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the  princes  of  liis  family,  is  due  to  William — that  of  conti- 
nence.    Even  the  voice  of  slander  has  been  unable  to  utter 


evidence  of  their  posterity  exists  in  the  charter  of  Castleacre  Priory  in 
Norfolk.  See  Monast.  Angl.  v.  pp.  49,  sq.  [The  followinj^  notes,  chiefly 
from  Ellis'H  Introduction  to  Domesday,  (vol.  i.  p.  507)  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  insertion.  "  Gundreda  was 
really  a  dauj(hter  of  the  Conqueror.  William  de  Warren's  second  charter 
of  foundation,  granted  to  Lewes  priory,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  states  this 
fact  distinctly  :  '  Volo  ergo  quod  sciant  qui  sunt  et  qui  futuri  sunt,  quod 
ego  VVillielmus  de  Warrena,  Surreije  comes,  donavi  et  confirmavi  Deo  et 
Sancto  Pancratio  et  monachis  Cluniacensibus,  quicunque  in  ipsa  ecclesia 
Sancti  Pancratii  Deo  servient  imperpetuum,  donavi  pro  salute  animap 
meae  et  animse  Gundredse  uxoris  mea^  et  pro  anima  domini  mei  Willielmi 
regis,  qui  me  in  Anglicam  terram  adduxit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos 
venire  feci,  et  qui  meam  priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute 
dominae  mea?  Matildis  reginae,  matris  uxoris  meae,  et  pro  salute  domini  mei 
Willelmi  regis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  terram  banc 
cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  comitem  Surregiae  fecit.' 

**  Gundreda  is  also  acknowledged  by  the  Conqueror  himself  as  his 
daughter,  in  the  charter,  by  which  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Pancras 
the  manor  of  Walton  in  Norfolk,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  F.  III.  fob  1.     He  gives  it  *  pro  anima  domini  et  ante- 

cessoris  mei  regis  Edwardi et  pro  anima  Gulielmi  de  Warenna,  et 

uxoris  suae  Gundredap,^//«  mecCy  et  heredibus  suis.' 

"  Gundreda  died  in  child-bed  at  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk,  May  27th  1085, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapter-house  of  Lewes  priory.  Her  tomb  was 
found  in  1775  in  Isfield  church  in  Sussex,  (forming  the  upper  slab  of  the 
monument  of  Edward  Shirley,  cofferer  to  Henry  VIII.)  whither  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  at  the  dissolution  of  Lewes  priory.  It  was 
removed  in  that  year  to  the  church  of  Southover.  It  was  ornamented  in 
the  Norman  taste,  and  the  inscription  was  obscure  and  mutilated ;  the 
names  of  Gundreda  and  St.  Pancras,  however,  aj)pearcd  upon  it.  See 
Sir  William  Hurrell's  Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Rape  of  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  MS.  Donat.  Brit.  Mus. 

"  William  de  Warren  himself  died  June  24th  1088.  The  Register  of 
Lewes  jjriory,  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  HV.  preserves  the  epitaph  which  was 
formerly  upon  his  tomb,  also  at  Lewes." 

The  following  is  from  the  Athenaeum,  No.  940.  "  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, as  the  workmen  employed  by  the  Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings 
Railway  Comi)any  were  removing  the  earth  in  the  priory  grounds  at 
Lewes,  their  progress  was  arrested  hy  a  stone,  on  the  removal  of  which 
tliey  discovered  two  cists,  or  coffers,  side  by  side.  On  the  lid  of  one  was 
tlu'  word  '  (Jundrcda,'  perfectly  legible;    and   on   the  lid  of  the   other, 
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more  than  one  ill-founded  reproach  against  him^  At  all 
events,  we  know  of  no  illegitimate  offspring  left  by  him. 

*  Will'us.'  On  removing  the  lids,  the  remains  appeared  to  be  quite  per- 
fect, and  the  lower  jaw  of  Wilham,  earl  de  Warren,  in  extraordinary  pre- 
sentation. The  cists  in  which  the  bodies  were  deposited  were  not  more 
than  three  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  wide,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  had  been  removed  from  some  other  place,  and  re-interred ;  and, 
according  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  William  de  Warren  and  Gundreda 
his  wife  were  re-interred  two  hundred  years  after  their  decease.  These 
interesting  and  ancient  relics  were  removed  to  Southover  church,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  ancient  tablet  to  the  memory  of  *  Gundreda/  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  place  the  remains  near  this  tablet." 

"  It  is  ob\aous,"  writes  Mr.  Blaauw,  (Archaeolog.  xxxi.  p.  439,)  *'  that 
the  bodies  have  been  transferred  from  their  original  sepultures  to  these 
cists  at  some  period  not  recorded,  but  probably  on  their  being  found  de- 
cayed, when,  in  the  progress  of  the  buildings  of  the  priory,  the  chapter- 
house, ui  which  they  were  buried,  was  completed."  For  an  interesting 
account  of  Gundrada,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult  the  two  valu- 
able papers  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  above  referred  to. — T. 

•  Will.  Malm.  p.  453.  ['*  Non  desunt  qui  ganniant  eum voluta- 

tura  cum  cujusdam  presbyteri  filia,  quam  per  satellitem,  succiso  poplite. 
Matildis  sustulerit,  quapropter  ilium  exhaeredatum,  illam  ad  mortem  fraeno 
equi  caesam." — T.] 
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In  nothing  did  the  complete  triumph  of  William  the  Con- 
queror more  manifestly  display  itself  than  in  the  succession 
to  the  English  throne  established  solely  in  conformity  with 
his  wish.  So  entirely  broken  was  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that  neither  the  claims  of  the  royal  race,  represented 
by  Eadgar  iEtheling,  and  not  denied  by  the  Normans  them- 
selves, were  of  any  avail ;  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the 
sons  of  Harold,  at  that  time  sojourning  beyond  sea.  Neither 
the  right  nor  the  semblance  of  an  election  was  conceded  to 
the  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  and  even  that  of 
primogeniture  was  violated.  The  bequest  of  Normandy  to 
the  eldest  son  was  in  accordance  with  the  feudal  law  of 
France,  to  violate  which  the  Conqueror  would,  at  the  same 
time,  have  scrupled  as  little  as  any  of  the  other  French 
princes,  who  entertained  consideration  for  their  suzerain  only 
when  it  suited  them.  The  assignment  of  England  to  the 
second  son  may  have  appeared  illegal  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^ 
yet  not  so  to  the  Normans,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

'  Eadmcr,  y.  i;i. 
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that  among  them  the  paternal  inheritance  in  Normandy 
descended  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  frequently  greater, 
though  less  secure,  acquisitions  by  conquest  in  Apulia,  Brit- 
tany, and  other  provinces,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  younger  ^ 
More  probable,  however,  than  reasons  founded  on  right,  are 
those  deducible  from  William^s  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  capabilities  of  his  sons;  and  even  if  he  judged  too  favour- 
ably of  his  second  son,  and  had  constantly  preferi-ed  him  to 
his  elder  brother,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  but  too  evident, 
that  Robert,  weak-minded,  wavering,  fondly  priding  himself 
in  eloquence,  valour,  and  other  knightly  accomplishments,  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  ruling  England,  and  to  the  struggle 
with  its  inhabitants. 

The  younger  son,  William,  who,  at  his  father's  death,  had 
not  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  been  educated  and 
knighted-  by  Lanfranc,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  bodily  activity.  The  alacrity  with  which  he  at- 
tended to  every  intimation  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
combined  with  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  gained  him  the 
affection  of  that  dark  and  suspicious  prince.  On  his  death- 
bed, William  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  he  conferred  on  that  prelate  the  office  of 
crowning  his  son  William  king  of  England.  Even  before  the 
prince  could  embark  at  Witsand,  the  intelligence  of  his  fa- 
ther s  death  overtook  him.  To  the  most  influential  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Conqueror,  this  his  last  wish  could  be  no 
matter  of  surprise.  He  caused  his  royal  pupil  to  promise, 
that  a«  king  he  would  over  practise  justice,  ecpiity,  and  mercy; 
defcndt  he  Church,  and  ever  follow  his  precepts  and  counsel. 
Whereupon,  preventing  all  discussions  about  an  election, 
after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  days  only  from  the  death  of  the 

'  Examples:  the  sons  of  William  fitz  Oshern  (see  p.  !:>());  of  llofrer  of 
Montgomery,  whose  eldest  had  Beleame  and  Aleiiron  ;  the  second,  llii^Mi, 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury. 

'^  'Yht  ceremony  u{  knightinj^  at  that  time  is  thus  dencnhcd  hy  OnUric. 
p.  665  :  ••  Eum  lorica  induit,  v\  j^aleam  cajiili  ejus  imposuit,  ciipie  mihtia.' 
rmgidum  in  nomint  Dornini  cinxil."— T. 
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Conqueror,  Lanfranc  consecrated  and  crowned  him,  in  the 
abbey-church  of  Westminster,  as  king  William  the  Second. 
The  Nonnans  settled  in  England,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
whom  the  establishment  of  England  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
independent  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  must  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  welcome,  submitted  to  the  anointed  of  the 
Church,  and  swore  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  young 
king  then  proceeded  to  Winchester,  where  the  well-filled  trea- 
sury of  the  Conqueror  was  opened,  and,  in  compliance  with 
his  last  wishes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul;  gifts,  some  amount- 
ing to  ten  marks  of  gold,  were  bestowed  on  every  cloister  and 
church  in  England,  and  to  every  shire  a  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  were  given  for  their  respective  poor'  ;  a  sum  which  must 
call  to  mind  how  considerably  the  number  of  poor  must  have 
increased  since  the  Conquest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to 
show  that  a  secular  provision  for  them  still  continued  ^  Pre- 
cious stones,  gold  and  silver,  were  also  taken  from  the  hoard, 
to  be  applied  by  Otto  the  goldsmith  in  the  erection  of  a  costly 
mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  -K 

William  brought  with  him  to  England  the  captives,  earl 
Morkere  and  Wulfnoth,  the  brother  of  Harold,  but  who  only 
exchanged  one  prison  for  another,  as  they  were  committed  to 
close  custody  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Winchester ; 
though  it  seems  that  Wulfnoth  afterwards  recovered  his  liberty, 
as  we  are  told  he  died  a  monk  at  Salisbury.  Ulf,  a  son  of 
king  Harold,  and  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland, 
also  received  their  liberty  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
duke  Robert^. 

While  the  winter  was  well  employed  by  the  king  in  esta- 
blishing himself  on  the  throne  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  older  and  more  experienced  coun- 

J  Saxon  Chron.  a.  1087. 

^  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  i.  pp.  198^9. 

'■'•  On],  Vital,  lib.  \iii.  init.  This  Otto  aurifaber  was  a  tenant  in  chief  of 
lands  in  Essex.     See  Ellis,  i.  p.  462. 

<  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1087.  Ord.  Vital,  ed.  Masercs,  p.  186.  Engl,  under  the 
A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  267.    See  also  p.  163. 
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sellors,  the  great  vassals  of  Normandy,  availing  themselves  of 
the  weakness  of  his  elder  brother,  expelled  the  garrisons  that 
had  been  placed  in  their  castles  by  the  Conqueror,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extorted  new  enfeoffments  from  his  less  formidable 
successor.  If  similar  attempts  were  made  in  England,  they 
speedily  miscarried,  though  the  Norman  barons  were  in  want 
only  of  a  leader^  (who  soon  presented  himself  in  the  paternal 
uncle  of  their  prince,  bishop  Odo  (1088)),  to  rise  up  with 
words  and  deeds  against  the  separation  of  the  country  con- 
quered with  their  blood  from  the  smaller  hereditary  state,  a 
separation  in  many  respects  so  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
Duke  Robert  allowed  himself  to  be  flattered  with  the  prospect 
of  dominion  over  the  whole  of  his  father's  territories.  With 
bishop  Odo,  who  had  again  received  the  palatinate  of  Kent, 
were  combined  two  other  bishops,  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and 
William  of  Durham,  together  with  the  brother  of  Odo,  Robert 
count  of  Mortain  and  earl  of  Cornwall ;  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery, earl  of  Shrewsbury;  his  eldest  son,  Robert  of  Belesme, 
together  with  two  younger  ones  ;  Hugo  of  Grentemaisnil,  earl 
of  Leicester,  his  nephew,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  ;  Eustace  the 
younger,  count  of  Boulogne ;  Osbern,  son  of  Richard  Scrope, 
and  others  of  illustrious  name.  For  the  king  declared  them- 
selves his  brother-in-law  William  of  Warenne,  Hugh  earl  of 
Chester;  Robert  of  Molbray,  earl  of  Northumberland ^  and 
Robert  fitz  Hamon.  But  the  best  protection  the  king  had 
to  look  for  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  Of  this  he 
was  fully  aware,  and  caused  his  men  to  be  summoned,  parti- 
cularly the  Anglo-Saxons.  To  these  he  promised  just  and 
mild  laws,  such  as  had  never  been  known  to  their  forefathers, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  unjust  imposts  ;  even  the  immunities  of 
the  chase  and  forest,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  under 

'  Orrleric  fp.  C67)  names  him,  for  whom  alHO  speaks  the  silence  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  even  of  Simeon  of  Durham  ;  while  Florence  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  name  him  amonf^  the  accomplices  of  Odo,  which 
is  hardly  prohahlc,  as  wc  find  him,  isevfral  ycarw  after,  in  possession  of  his 
extensive  earldom. 
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his  fatlier,  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  assembled  under  Norman 
leaders,  marched  straightways  to  Rochester,  where  the  earl- 
bishop  Odo  had  strongly  fortified  himself,  and  whence  he  had 
plundered  the  possessions  of  his  bitter  enemy,  archbishop 
Lanfranc,  as  well  as  those  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The 
war  was,  however,  carried  on  more  with  words  than  with 
swords  and  missiles.  Roger  of  Montgomery  who,  feigning 
treachery,  had  come  to  the  king,  was,  partly  by  William's 
seeming  submission  to  the  old  counsellors  of  his  father,  and 
the  promises  of  presents,  partly  by  the  consideration,  that 
those  who  denied  the  rights  of  the  king  attacked,  at  the 
same  time,  the  validity  of  all  the  Norman  possessions  in 
England  that  were  the  grant  of  the  Conqueror,  seducfd  to 
follow  the  banner  of  William'.  He  nevertheless,  did  not 
prove  faithful,  but  secretly  favoured  the  conspirators-.  On 
receiving  intelligence  that  Odo  had  withdrawn  to  the  castle 
of  Pevensey,  which  was  held  by  Robert  of  Mortain,  the  king 
himself  proceeded  thither,  of  which,  as  also  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  he  made  himself  master,  though  stoutly  defended  by 
its  owner,  (filbert  fitz  Richard,  grandson  of  the  count  of 
Brionne,  Gilbert  Crespin.  After  a  long  siege,  impelled  by 
hunger,  and  vainly  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederates 
from  Normandy,  many  of  whom  had  been  slain  by  the  English 
on  the  coast  or,  bereft  of  their  ships,  driven  back  into  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  Odo  apjieared  ready  to  deliver  Rochester 
to  the  king.  After  agreeing  on  the  conditions  in  the  royal 
camp,  Odo  accompanied  the  king*«  knights  into  the  castle, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  the  surrender  into  effect, 
when  count  Eustace  and  the  other  conspirators,  who  had 
adroitly  availed  themselves  of  the  time  spent  in  negotiating,  in 


1  W.  Malm.  J).  488.  [*' Nee  minori  astutia  Rogerium  de  Monte  Gome- 
rico,  secum  dissimulata  perfidia  equitantem,  circiimvenit.  Seorsiim  enim 
diicto  magnam  ingessit  invidiam,  diccns  :  Lil)cnter  se  imperio  cessnnim, 
bi  illi  ct  aliis  vidoalur  qiios  paler  lutoret«  rerujuerat." — T.] 

-'  (^)d.  Vital,  p.  fifi;. 
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gaining  intelligence  and  procuring  supplies,  caused  the  draw- 
bridge to  be  raised,  making  captives  of  the  royal  delegates 
and,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  of  the  treacherous  bishop 
himself.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  renew  the  siege,  and 
as  his  adversaries  had  also  gained  possession  of  some  other 
strong  places,  the  king  issued  another  general  summons,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  his  army.  The  threat,  that  who- 
ever remained  behind  should  be  held  as  a  "  nithing^,"  proves 
that  an  appeal  to  the  feehngs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  deemed 
desirable.  Nor  in  other  parts  of  England  did  the  conspirators 
find  any  support.  Bishop  Geoffrey  saw  his  operations  limited 
to  predatory  incursions  from  Bristol  to  Bath  and  into  Wilt- 
shire ;  his  followers  had  been  repulsed  from  Ilchester.  At 
Worcester  bishop  Wulfstan  directed  the  defence  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  which  Bernard  of  Neumarch,  Roger  of  Lacy, 
and  Ralph  of  Mortimer,  had  attempted  to  lay  waste.  W^illiam 
of  Eu  had  ravaged  the  royal  possessions  at  Berkeley,  and  the 
plains  and  vineyards  of  Gloucestershire.  Roger  Bigot  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle  at  Norwich,  yet  found  no 
adherents,  but  only  an  opportunity  for  predatory  excursions-. 
Earl  Roger,  finding  his  treachery  no  longer  a  secret,  deserting 
the  royal  camp,  hastened  not  to  any  settled  place  of  meeting, 
but  to  his  own  castle  at  Arundel,  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  duke  Robert.  But  that  prince,  occupied  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  new  dignities  and  treasures,  found  the  road  in 
England  too  rough  for  a  triumphal  procession  to  Westminster 
abbey,  and  shrank  from  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  a 
struggle,  which  bade  fair  to  be  a  civil,  a  national,  and  frater- 
nal contest.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  bishop  Odo, 
sensible  that  Rochester  could  no  longer  hold  out,  surrendered 

'  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1088.  ["He  (Willelin)  "nende  ofer  eall  Enpla  lande, 
and  hapd  J^set  ;p1c  man  I'c  wa^re  uiini<Ninj<  scef)l(le  cuman  to  liiin" — He 
( William)  sent  over  all  Eiif/land,  and  hade  that  every  man  who  was  *  nnnithing* 
xhould  come  to  him^  \V.  Malm.  p.  489.  "  juhet  ut  compatriutas  advocent 
ad  obnidioncm  venire,  nisi  si  quivelint  sub  nomine  'nii'^ing,'  (jiiod  nrfitiam 
«onat,  rernanrre," — T, 

'  Flor.  Wigorn.  Sim.  Dun.  a.  \Ohf< 
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it  to  the  king,  on  the  condition  of  a  free  passage  to  IJayeux. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  William  consented  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  garrison  ;  but  the  request  of  Odo,  that  at  his 
departure  the  besiegers  should  abstain  from  every  demonstra- 
tion of  triumph,  was  contemptuously  refused.  The  moment 
he  appeared,  the  trumpets  were  ordered  to  sound :  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  ranks,  the  English  cried  out :  "  Halter  and 
gallows."'''  He  slunk  away,  muttering  threats  of  vengeance. 
This  decisive  step  was  soon  followed  by  the  termination  of 
the  whole  war.  Earl  Roger  was  not  tardy  in  making  his 
peace  with  his  sovereign,  who,  on  his  part,  was  sensible  that 
leniency  towards  the  old  vassals  of  his  father  was  the  wisest 
policy.  A  powerful  army  was  sent  to  Durham,  which  city 
bishop  William,  likewise  on  condition  of  leaving  England 
under  a  safe  escort,  surrendered  to  the  royal  forces  (Sept.  11). 
The  remaining  French  adversaries  of  the  king  fled,  leaving 
their  lands  and  castles  as  a  reward  to  his  adherents ' . 

With  prince  Henry,  to  whom  his  brother  Robert,  urged  by 
his  necessities,  had  pledged  or  sold  the  Cotentin  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  but  who  was  now  in  England  endeavouring 
to  make  good  his  claims  to  a  share  of  the  lands  that  had  been 
possessed  by  his  mother,  but  which  after  her  death  his  father 
had  not  divided  among  her  children,  the  king  too  found  means 
of  compromise ;  the  lands  in  question  having  been  granted 
to  Robert  fitz  Hamon-,  and,  consequently,  no  longer  at  the 
king's  disposal.  This  agreement  between  his  two  pupils,  a 
work  dictated  by  the  best  judgment,  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  act  of  archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  died  in  the  May  following 
(24  May  1089),  and  with  him  the  only  man  who  was  able  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  tlie  king,  and  to  curb  his 
ever  more  and  more  unbridled,  brutal  passions.  Into  Lan- 
Iranc's  place  in  the  king's  confiilenoe  insiiuiated  himself  an 

1  Sax.  (Jliron.  a.  1088.  Oril.  Vital,  jip.  6(37-6()9.  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  21.5. 
W.  Malm.  pp.  489,  490.  Alur.  Bev.  137- 

2  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  66.5  sq.     According?  to  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  432,  who. 
however,  cites  no  authority,  the  king  gave  him  the  Honour  of  Gloucester. 
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ecclesiastic  named  Raniilf  Flambard',  who  served  him  especi- 
ally as  a  tool  whereby  to  enrich  the  royal  treasury  out  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Church.  Pernicious  as  his  influence  over 
his  master  unquestionably  was,  yet  in  his  instance  traces  of 
the  calumny  of  his  contemporaries  are  visible,  particularly  of 
the  monkish  chroniclers,  whose  fraternity  he  had  so  sensibly 
injured.  These,  among  other  reproaches,  revile  him  with  being 
of  most  abject  birth,  the  son  of  Turstin,  a  low-born  priest  of 
Bayeux,  and  with  having  acquired  the  surname  of  Flambard 
(Flambeau)  in  consequence  of  his  early  manifested  covetous- 
ness'-.  Under  this  name,  however,  we  find  him  not  only  repeat- 
edly mentioned  among  both  the  mesne  and  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  on  the  road  to  some  influence  at  court, 
but  also  noticed  as  a  proprietor  in  Hampshire,  under  king 
Eadward  the  Confessor  ■*.  As  his  plan,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  excited  great  hatred  towards  its  author,  is  mentioned 
that  of  causing  a  more  accurate  measurement  by  the  line  of 
the  hides  throughout  England ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  measure 
being,  it  was  alleged,  too  incorrect,  thereby  to  gain  for  the 
king  either  land  or  an  increase  of  revenue ;  a  proceeding 
which  could  infringe  the  rights  of  no  one.  This  statement, 
however,  may  not  improbably  originate  in  a  substitution  for 
the  survey  according  to  the  Winchester  Domesday  of  the 
Conqueror  of  one  of  the  many  special  and  more  accurate 
surveys ;  for,  if  such  a  re-measurement  of  the  whole  country 

'  The  Sax.  Chron.  (a.  1128)  and  Flor.  Wigorn.  (a.  1094)  call  him 
Passeflambard. 

'^  W.  Malm.  p.  497  :  "Accessit  refj^iae  menti  fomes  ciipiditatum,  Ran- 
Dulfus  clericus,  ex  infimo  j^enere  hominum  lingua  et  calliditate  j)rovectus 
ad  summum."  See  also  ejusd.  de  Pont.  lib.  iii.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  678.  Thierry, 
T.  ii.  lib.  1 .  "  Renouf  Flambard,  ^veque  de  Lincoln,  autrefois  valet  de  pied 
chez  le  due  de  Normandie.  He  had  merely  the  administration  of  the 
church  property  of  the  vacant  see  of  Lincoln.  [It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  sobriquet  of  Flamheau  could  be  given  to  an  individual  on  account 
of  his  covetousness. — T.] 

3  Domesday,  i.  p.  51.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  07«.  As  royal  chaplain,  see  docum. 
of  a.  IOhs,  in  Monast.  ii.  p.  2GÜ. 
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liad  taken  place,  we  shouKl  uiKjuestionably  be  in  possession 
of  some  further  notices  of  the  transaction,  which  mu.«t  neces- 
sarily invalidate  the  original  Domesday  as  a  legal  authority'. 
The  office  held  by  Flambard  at  the  court  of  the  youthful 
king  we  are  unable  accurately  to  designate  ;  that  of  chan- 
cellor, sometimes  assigned  to  him,  we  find  in  the  hands  of 
another  royal  chaplain,  Robert  Bloet,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
of  William  Ciffard-;  and  are  therefore  rather  disposed  to 
regard  him  as  filling  the  very  comprehensive  one  of  chief 
justiciary  K 

The  history  of  England  is  at  this  time  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Normandy,  the  hereditary  land  of  the 
royal  house  and  the  nobility,  that  it  is  often  requisite  to  cast 
a  glance  at  that  country,  even  when  no  immediate  connection 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  G78,  a.  1089  is  the  only  authority  for  this  account,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  real  Domesday  survey  of  the  elder 
William,  mentions  only  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  but  nothing 
of  the  more  accurate  subsequent  measurement  of  the  hides.  Palgrave 
(Origin  and  Progress,  ii.  p.  449)  believes  in  an  old  Lieger  Book  of  Evesham 
abbey  to  have  discovered,  in  a  fragment  relative  to  Gloucestershire,  a  por- 
tion of  Flambard's  record.  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  he  has  that  the 
era  of  its  compilation  is  between  1096  and  1112,  though  there  seems  but 
little  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  very  comprehensive 
work  in  question.  [The  fragment  is  in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  B.  xxiv.  pp. 
53-60.— T.] 

2  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1093.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  783. 

•"^  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1099*.  "  negotiorum  totius  regni  exactor."  Alured. 
Beverl.  p.  144:  ** placitor  et  totius  regni  exactor."  W.  Malm,  de  Pont. 
**  totius  regni  procurator.'*  Petri  Blesensis  Hist.  p.  110:  *' exactor  cru- 
delissimus,  regis  consiliarius  pra?cipuus."  Eadmer,  p.20:  "quidam  nomine 
Rannlphus,  regia?  voluntatis  maximus  executor."  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1099: 
"  placitator  sed  perversor,  exactor  sed  exustor  totius  Angliae."  Orderic, 
p.  786  :  summus  regiarum  opum  procurator  et  justitiarius.  That  this 
Ranulf  composed  a  work  de  legibus  Angli.r  may,  as  long  as  we  have  no 
more  trustworthy  testimony  than  the  Chronicon  Johannis  de  Sri  Petri 
Burgo  (a.  1099),  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  for  the  work  of  Ranulf  de 
Glanvile ;  but  that  he  was  the  king's  justiciary  is  also  evident  from  the 
Sax.  Chron.  a.  1099  ;  "  H  «*'ror  ealle  his  gemot  ofer  eall  Engleland  draf 
and  bewiste,"  »'Ao  preciously  had  conducted  and  directed  all  his  councils 
nrer  all  England. 
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between  it  and  England  is  apparent.  Thus,  when  prince 
Henry  with  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  had  also  made  his  peace 
with  king  William,  returned  to  Normandy,  certain  evil-dis- 
posed persons  deluded  duke  Robert  with  the  false  representa- 
tion, that  both  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  William 
for  his  ruin,  who  thereupon  taking  council  of  bishop  Odo, 
caused  the  prince  and  his  companion  to  be  arrested,  as  soon  as 
they  trod  the  Norman  shore,  and  sent  the  latter  to  Bayeux  and 
the  former  to  Neuilly  in  strict  custody.  The  father  of  Robert, 
however,  arriving  shortly  after  from  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  several  castles  that  belonged  to  his  house, 
the  duke  found  himself  compelled  to  summon  the  nobility  of 
Le  Maine  to  his  aid,  with  the  object  of  reducing  those  castles 
under  his  own  power.  Yet,  although  the  aid  was  not  denied 
him,  and  the  castles  began  gradually  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
the  slothful  prince  dismissed  the  army  and,  at  Roger's  solici- 
tation, released  his  son  from  prison,  and,  on  the  representa- 
tions of  his  nobles,  his  brother  Henry  also  K 

The  king  of  England  did  not  neglect  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  by  the  weakness  of  Robert  (1090),  whose 
vassals,  Walter  of  St.  Valery  and  Odo  of  Albemarle  (Aumale), 
or  his  son  Stephen-,  delivered  to  him  their  castles,  in  which 
he  stationed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  subjection 
the  neighbouring  country  as  well  as  other  castles  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine.  William  scrupled  not  to  enter  into  a 
compact  with  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rouen,  named  Conan,  son 
of  Gilbert  the  Hairy,  for  the  traitorous  delivery  of  the  city. 
Conan  persuaded  the  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  their 
privileges  and  connnerce  would  be  more  secure  and  thriving 
under  the  more  powerful  prince  than  under  one  who  only  de- 
manded taxes,  without  the  ability  to  afford  them  protection 
and  free  activity ;     that   they   should,   therefore,   admit   the 

'  Ord.  Viul.  pp.  672.673  sqq. 

'  Florence  (a.  1090)  bay«  the  former,  William  of  Juinirgch  [\'m.  3)  the 
latter. 
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forces  of  the  king  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gourncay, 
and  make  liim  master  of  the  metropolis  of  Normandy.     The 
preparations  for  this  phm  under  the  eyes  of  the  duke,  then 
dweUing  in  the  castle  of  Ilouen,  were  not  unobserved,  who 
thereupon  lost  no  time  in  concihating  his  brother  Henry  and 
his  disaffected  vassals,  Wilham  count  of  Evreux,  Robert  of 
]3clesme,  AVilliam  of  Breteuil  and  Gilbert  of  L'Aigle.     Henry 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  and  (Nov.  3d)  Gilbert  like- 
wise led  a  body  of  men  to  his  relief,  approaching  the  city  on 
the  south   side,   while  from   another  direction   Reginald   of 
Warenne  appeared  at  the   Cauchois  gate;    whereupon   one 
portion  of  the  citizens  ran  to  oppose  Gilbert,  while  another 
strove  to  open  the  west  gate,  to  admit  Reginald  and  his  force. 
Some  of  the  royal  troops  had  already  found  entrance,  and 
were    impatiently   awaiting   the    issue   of    the    insurrection. 
While  this  military  and  civic  contest  was  taking  place,  the 
duke  with  his  brother  Henry  sallied  from  the  castle  for  the 
purpose  of  succouring  his  friends  ;  but  seeing  the  tumult  and 
confusion,  and  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  he  was 
persuaded  to   take  flight  and   seek  shelter  in   a   suburban 
village ;  then,  crossing  the  Seine,  he  proceeded  to  the  church 
of  St.  Marie  aux  Champs,  and  there  awaited  the  result  of  the 
contest.     When  Gilbert,  supported  by  Henry  and  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  townsmen,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  south 
gate,  a  fearful  slaughter  ensued  within  the  city,  and  Conan 
was  soon  captured,  when  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.    Many 
of  the  richest  traders  were  taken  by  the  ducal  knights  and 
cast  into  the  castle  dungeons,  until  they  redeemed  themselves 
with  immense  sums   extorted  from   them   in   every  possible 
way.     From  one  wealthy  individual,  William  son  of  Ansgar, 
AN'illiam   of  Breteuil  extorted  three  thousand  pounds.     On 
that  same  day  Conan  was  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
whence  prince  Henry  showed  him  in   derision  the  beautiful 
fields,  the  fortresses,  the  Seine  abounding  in  fish  and  covered 
with  shipping,  the  wealthy  city  with  its  castles  and  churches, 
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in  short,  the  land  he  had  wished  to  conquer.  Conan,  who 
was  well  aware  to  what  the  bitter  mockery  tended,  offered  all 
that  he  and  his  family  possessed  as  an  atonement.  But 
Henry,  apprehending  the  dangerous  lenity  of  his  brother, 
that  merciless  mercy  ^,  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
swore  by  the  soul  of  his  mother,  that  nothing  should  save 
the  traitor,  and  without  granting  the  suppliant  the  last  spi- 
ritual consolation,  he  grasped  him  with  both  hands  and  pre- 
cipitated him  through  the  window  into  the  depth  below.  The 
corpse,  bound  to  a  horse's  tail,  was  afterwards  dragged  through 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  villages-. 

Although  AV^illianf  s  intrigues  with  the  citizens  had  thus 
failed,  it  was,  nevertheless,  no  difficult  task  to  continue  them, 
to  the  injury  of  his  brother,  with  the  vassals  of  the  latter. 
Hugh  of  Grentemaisnil  and  Richard  of  Curci,  both  barons 
possessed  of  large  estates  also  in  England,  commenced 
hostilities  against  Robert  of  Belesme,  in  whose  cause  the 
duke  took  up  arms.  But  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
subdue  these  and  other  rebellious  vassals,  who  had  delivered 
up  their  castles  to  the  king.  In  his  state  of  helplessness 
Robert  then  had  recourse  to  his  superior  lord,  the  French 
king,  Philip  I.,  who  at  first  made  some  preparations  for  be- 
sieging one  of  the  castles  ;  but  certain  purses  of  English  gold 
arriving  soon  after,  the  short-sighted  monarch  returned  to 
his  sensual  enjoyments,  and  suffered  the  castles  of  his  feeble 
vassal  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  stronger  and  most  dangerous 
adversary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1091) 
king  William  in  person  embarked  for  Normandy,  where  he 
commenced  the  siege  of  Eu,  but  soon,  under  the  personal 
mediation  of  the   king  of  France,  ho  concluded  at  Caen  a 

'  Ralf  of  Caen  says  of  hirn  :  "  Misericordiam  ejus  iinmisericordem 
sensit  Normannia,  dum  eo  consule  per  impunitatem  rapinarum  nee  homini 
|»arceret  nee  Deo  licentia  raptorum."  Radulphi  Cadoin.  (iesta  Tancredi, 
ap.  Muratori  SS.  llerurn.  Ital.  T.  vi. 

'  Ord.  Viul.  PI».  CiHf),  (loo.  \V.  Malm.  p.  <il«. 
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highly  <*i(lv<uitagc()us  treaty  of  peace  with  the  duke,  by  which 
he  acquired  the  county  of  Ku,  Fecamp,  tlie  country  about 
Gournay  and  Conches,  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and 
Cherbourg.  On  the  other  hand,  ^^'illiaIn  engaged  to  conquer 
Le  Maine  for  Robert,  and  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from 
him,  also  to  restore  to  the  Normans  banished  from  England 
their  fiefs  in  that  country.  AVhichever  of  the  two  brothers 
should  die  first  without  legitimate  issue  should  be  succeeded 
by  the  other  in  all  his  states.  This  convention  was  sworn 
to  by  twelve  barons  on  the  ])art  of  the  king,  and  the  like 
number  on  that  of  duke  Robert'. 

]iy  some  of  the  above-mentioned  cessions  the  rights  of  the 
youngest  brother  were  grossly  prejudiced,  and  they  were  op- 
posed by  him  accordingly ;  but  being  forsaken  by  the  greater 
number  of  his  former  adherents,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
and  supported  only  by  a  few  J^retons,  he  withdrew  to  Mont 
St.  Michel,  where  he  was  besieged  by  his  brothers,  now  for 
the  first  time  acting  in  concert.  Connected  with  this  siege 
some  stories  are  related  of  the  two  elder  brothers  too  graphi- 
cally descriptive  of  times  and  character  to  be  passed  wholly 
in  silence.  Tn  a  skirmi.^i  the  girths  of  the  king's  saddle  burst 
asunder  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  adversaries  vigor- 
ously pressed  on  him,  but  springing  up  he  seized  the  saddle 
and  defended  himself  with  his  sword,  until  his  faithful  knights, 
Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his 
aid,  had  with  great  difficulty  rescued  him.  On  his  return  home- 
ward his  knights  jested  with  him  on  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  exposed  himself  for  his  saddle.  "  By  the  holy  face  of 
liurca^!"  answered  he,  "one  must  be  able  to  defend  one's 

'   Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  lOOl. 

-  I'pon  this  oath  M.  Phiqiict  has  added  the  followiiijf  notes  (Rom. 
de  Roil,  ii.  p.  .328).  "  CYtait  son  jiirement  habituel.  comme  cehii  de 
Guillauine-le-Conqucraiit  ctait  :  Pnr  In  resplnrdnr  Df  (par  la  sjilcndeur  de 
Dien)-  I^e  savant  anteur  de  VHistnive  (lea  Anglo-Saxons,  M.  Sharon 
Turner,  a  rru  (pril  s'apissait  ici  de  saint  Liic,  et  a  constamment  traduit 
crtte  foniiule,  si  S(tiivent  rcjir'tce  dans  C'luillaumr  dr  Mahneshury.  par  ces 
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own !  It  would  be  shameful  to  lose  it  as  long  as  one  could 
defend  it.  The  Bretons  would  have  bragged  prettily  with 
my  saddled"  In  another  encounter  there,  the  king,  mounted 
on  a  horse  he  had  just  purchased,  rushed  alone  against  a 
multitude  of  enemies^  when  his  horse,  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  was  dragged  by 
the  foot  a  considerable  distance,  yet,  owing  to  the  goodness  o^ 
his  armour,  sustained  no  injury.  When  the  soldier  who  had 
unhorsed  him  was  preparing  to  strike,  the  king  exclaimed : 
"Stop,  rascal,  I  am  the  king  of  England!^'  The  soldiers 
around  trembled  at  the  well-known  voice,  and,  respectfully 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  brought  him  another  horse. 
AVaiting  for  no  aid,  the  monarch  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and 
casting  a  sharp  glance  at  those  about  him,  "Which  of  you," 
cried  he,  "  struck  me  down  V  All  were  silent,  when  a  warrior 
stept  forward,  saying :  "  It  was  I :  I  took  you  for  a  knight, 
not  for  the  king."     Whereupon  William  with  a  placid  coun- 


mots  :  By  the  face  of  St.  Luke.  Voyez  Hist,  of  Engl,  during  the  Middle 
Age.i,  i.  ch.  v."  (A  Le  Prevost). 

"  On  enlend  ordinairement  par  un  Saint-Vault,  une  effigie  representant 
la  face  du  Christ,  couronne  d'epines  et  baignee  de  larmes  et  de  sang,  telle 
enfin  qu'elle  etait  representee  sur  le  voile  de  sainte  Veronique  ou  Berenice; 
mais  le  Saint- Voult  de  Lucques  est  un  Christ  revetu  d'habits  precieux  et 
couronne  de  pierreries.  On  en  trouve  une  gravure  dans  le  Voyage  de 
Misson  en  Italie,  ii.  p.  321  (E.  H.  Langlois)." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  Mr.  Hardy's  note  to  \V.  of  Malmesbury 
(p.  492)  relating  to  the  same  oath. 

Per  rultum  de  Luca.l  l^hese  words  have  been  frequently  mistranslated 
into  '  By  St.  Luke's  face!'  whereas  it  means  *By  the  face  at  Lucca!'  Lord 
Lyttleton  says,  *'l'here  is  at  Lucca  in  Tuscany  an  ancient  figure  of  Christ, 
brought  there  miraculously,  as  they  pretend.  They  call  it  "  II  santo  volto 
di  Lucca:"  it  is  stamped  on  their  coins  with  this  legend,  "Sanctus  vultus 
de  Luca.'"  In  an  Italian  book,  called  'II  Forcstiere  informato  delle  cose 
di  Lucca,'  this  legend  is  given  in  great  detail.  The  author  states  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Nicodemus  of  the  Gospel.  See  further  on  this  subject 
in  the  Rev.  J.  I'".  Tyler's  interesting  volume  entitled  *  Oaths,  their  Origin, 
Nature,  and  History;'  London,  Hvo.  \)[).2><0  '2[)(). — T. 

'   R<»m.  dc  Ron,  vv.  14G70,  «ryr/. 
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tenance  exclaimed  :  ''  By  the  holy  face  of  Lucca  !  thou  shalt 
henceforth  bo  mine,  and,  entered  on  my  roll,  shalt  receive  the 
recompense  of  praiseworthy  bravery'." 

Of  duke  Robert's  goodness  of  heart  there  is  only  one  though 
striking  instance  recorded.  The  besieged  suffered  from  want 
of  water,  and  on  Henry's  representation,  that  the  element 
which  was  common  to  all  ou^ht  not  to  be  denied  them,  and 
that  a  contest  should  not  so  be  decided,  but  by  the  arm  of 
the  most  valiant,  llobcrt  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  less 
strict,  that  his  brother  miglit  not  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
AVhen  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  reproached  his  soft- 
hearted brother,  saying :  *•'  Truly  a  fitting  one  art  thou  to 
conduct  a  war,  who  allowest  thy  enemies  an  abundance  of 
water.  How  are  we  to  overcome  them,  if  we  indulge  them 
with  victuals  and  drink  ?^'  JJut  he  gently  answered  :  "What! 
shall  we  allow  our  brother  to  die  of  thirst  ?  and  where  shall 
we  find  another,  if  we  lose  him-?"  But  William  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  not  to  be  attuned  to  such  soft  measures. 
He,  therefore,  took  care  that  the  besieged  should  obtain  no 
furtlier  supply  of  water,  and  prince  Henry  found  himself 
compelled  to  surrrender  the  fortress  together  with  his  other 
possessions,  on  condition  of  a  free  departure.  He  fled  to 
Brittany,  there  to  return  thanks  to  his  generous  friend,  the 
count,  and  tlience  to  France,  where  he  found  no  aid.  For 
two  years  the  future  powerful  monarch  of  England  lived  in 
the  Vcxin,  attended  only  by  one  knight,  a  priest,  and  three 
esquires,  and,  in  this  school  of  privation,  learnt  the  first  of 
kingly  virtues,  self-command,  as  well  as  the  true  wants  of 
men,  and  to  know  their  hearts  far  better  than  in  the  sensual 
habitations  and  riotous  banquetings  of  his  brothers.  Some 
time  after,  the  inhabitants   of  Domfront  placed  themselves 

'  W.  Malm.  j).  491.  [Wace  ^Wcs  a  version  of  the  occurrence  totally 
different  from  the  above  as  related  by  Malmesbury.  See  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv. 
14()70,  sqq.—T.] 

'^  W.  Malm.  p.  4f)2.  Rom.  de  Rou.  vv.  14^72,  sqq. 
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under  his  government,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  change 
their  laws  and  customs,  and  that  he  would  never  surrender 
his  claims  to  Domfront  to  any  one^ 

For  his  liberty  Henry  was  less  indebted  to  the  good  will 
of  his  royal  brother  than  to  an  inroad  of  the  Scots,  whose 
king,  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  entered  the  country  as  early  as 
May.  It  was  probably  in  his  anger  at  this  hostility  that 
William  caused  Eadgar  ^theling,  Malcolm's  brother-in-law, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  fiefs  in  Normandy,  that  had  been  granted 
him  by  Robert,  and  driven  from  the  duchy.  In  August 
William  returned  to  England  and  proceeded  northwards,  with 
the  intention  of  punishing  the  Scots.  At  Durham,  in  con- 
sequence of  negotiations  at  Caen,  he  re-established  the  ex- 
pelled bishop  William.  But  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
border,  when  intelligence  reached  him,  just  before  Michael- 
mas, that  in  the  first  of  those  storms,  for  which  that  year 
was  distinguished,  nearly  his  whole  fleet  had  perished.  Many 
also  of  his  cavalry  had  died  of  hunger  in  those  desert  regions, 
that  had  so  recently  been  harried  by  the  Scots,  and  not  a  few, 
probably  French,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  intense  cold. 
When,  therefore,  Malcolm  came  to  meet  him  in  the  county 
of  Lothian  with  an  army  of  Gaels  better  provided  than  his 
own,  inured  to  the  northern  air  and  soil,  William  was  not 
sorry  to  find  a  mediator  in  his  brother  Robert.  For  the 
lands  held  by  him  in  England  Malcolm  engaged  to  render 
homage  to  William,  as  he  had  before  rendered  it  to  his 
father ;  while  William,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  re- 
store to  him  the  twelve  manors  in  England  which  he  had 
held  under  his  father,  and  to  give  him  twelve  marks  of  gold 
annually-. 

•  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  CQO,  098.  Rom.  de  Rou,  14708,  sqq. 

2  I'lor.  Wi^orn.  a.  lO'jl .  The  details  concerning  these  manors  (villae) 
and  the  payment  in  gold  are  unfortunately  wanting.  As  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  thene  vills  in  Domesday,  we  ought  not  probably  with  Lingard 
(ii.  2)  to  regard  them  aH  haljitations  for  tiic  kings  of  Scotland,  while  on 
their  way  to  their  superior  lord,  a.s  granted  by  king  I'ludgar  to  Ketmeth  of 
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A\' hile  OM  this  expedition,  the  king  could  not  fail  to  observe 
how  cruelly  the  noithern  parts  of  his  realm  had  suffered 
througli  the  previous  devastations,  and  that  even  as  a  defence 
against  enemies  a  prosperous  population  is  better  than  barren 
heaths  and  deserts,  lie  proceeded  with  a  strong  force  to 
Carlide,  and  having  expelled  the  nominal  under-tenant  pro- 
bably of  the  king  of  Scotland,  Dolfin,  a  son  perhaps  of  Gos- 
patric,  the  former  earl  of  Northumberland',  whose  Anglo- 
Saxon  lineage  but  ill  fitted  him  for  the  wardenship  of  the 
marches,  he  restored  that  city,  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Danes  two  hundred  years  before,  built  a  castle  there, 
and  divided  the  wasted  lands  among  a  large  number  of 
peasants  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  their  wives  and 
cattle-,  consisting  probably,  for  the  greater  part,  of  those  who, 

Scotland.  Matthew  of  Westminster  (a.  975),  on  whose  words  alone  the 
supposition  is  founded,  speaks  merely  of  certain  "  mansiones  in  itinere," 
which  were  possessed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
[With  regard  to  this  very  obscure  point,  I  confess  I  am  by  no  means 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  Lingard,  which  api)ears  at  least  countenanced  by 
the  words  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  that  seem  worth  quoting :  "  Lo- 
dern quoque  temjjore,  .^^Ifsius  episcopus,  et  comes  Eadulfus  Kinedum, 
regem  Scotorum,  ad  regem  Eadgarura  condu.xerunt.  Quem  cum  per- 
duxissent  ad  regem,  multa  donaria  a  regia  largitate  suscepit,  inter  quae 
contulit  ei  centum  uncias  auri  purissimi.  cum  inultis  sericis  ornamentis  et 
annulis,  cum  lajiidihus  [)racciosis.  Dedit  praeterea  eidem  regi  terrain  totam, 
qu?e  Laudian  (Lothian)  j)atria  lingua  nuncupatur,  hac  conditione,  ut  annis 
singulis,  in  festivitatihus  praecipuis,  quando  rex  et  ejus  successores  dia- 
dema  portarent,  venirent  ad  curiam,  et  cum  cacteris  regni  principihus 
festum  cum  Ifrtitia  cclehrarent.  Dedit  insuper  ei  rex  mansiones  in  itinere 
plurimas,  ut  ipse  ct  ejus  successores  ad  festum  venienles,  ac  denuo  rever- 
tentes,  hospitari  valuissent,  quae  usque  in  tempora  regis  Henrici  Secundi 
in  potestate  regum  Scoliae  remanserunt." — T.] 

'  See  |)age  ITiO.  A  son  of  carl  G()spatric,  the  father,  or  of  the  brother  of 
Dolfin  of  the  same  name,  Waltheof,  and  also  his  son,  Alan,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  documents  relating  to  Cumberland  and  York.  See  Monast. 
iii.  pp.  583  sq.  vi.  p.  144. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1092.  Wc  must  here  call  attention  to 
the  apparently  erroneous  statement  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  a.  107-, 
as  Palgrave,  i.  p.  440  receives  it  as  true,  viz.  that  the  Conqueror  (a.  1072) 
had  created  an  carl  of  Cuinhcrlantl  in  the  ]»crson  of  Ranulf  of  Mcschines. 
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in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  villages  around 
Winchester,  were  made  houseless.  Whether  WiUiam  intrusted 
this  castle  to  the  keeping  of  Ranulf  of  Äleschines,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  spurious  traditions,  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
already  placed  at  Carlisle,  or  whether  this  appointment  only 
took  place  under  his  successor,  must  remain  undecided.  It 
is,  however,  of  importance  here  to  notice,  that  William  Rufus, 
and  not  his  father,  first  made  Cumberland  a  complete  pro- 
vince of  Norman  England. 

In  this  Normanizing,  as  it  were,  of  Cumberland  the  English 
king  had  left  unheeded  the  rights  and  claims  which  the  Scot- 
tish monarchs  had  till  then  possessed  over  that  county.  For 
the  adjustment  of  the  complaints  preferred  by  iVIalcolm,  that 
prince  accepted  the  invitation  of  William,  after  the  delivery 
of  hostages,  and  accompanied  by  Eadgar  ^Etheling,  to  attend 
the  court  at  Gloucester.  He  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of 
August,  but  William  refused  to  see  his  royal  vassal  until, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Norman  barons,  he  would 
consent  to  *'  do  him  right.''  This  Malcolm  refused  to  do, 
contending,  that  by  ancient  custom  he  was  not  bound  to  ""  do 
right''  to  the  king  of  England,  except  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  by  judgment  of  the  nobility  of  both\ 
W^ithout  having  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  William, 

But  if  we  remark  that  Matthew  represents  Ranulf  as  earl  of  Carlisle, 
which  city  the  Conqueror  then  ordered  to  be  fortified,  and  that,  having 
depriverl  llanulf  of  Carlisle,  he  jrave  him  the  earldom  of  Chester  (which  is 
known  to  have  been  held  by  Hugh  of  Avranches),  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  above-mentioned  chronicler  has  confounded  the  seizure 
of  the  fortress  of  (Jarlisle  by  William  Rufus,  and  its  fortifying  under 
Henry  I.  in  1122,  and  the  appointment  of  the  viscount  of  Bayeux,  Ranulf, 
a«  earl  of  Chester  in  1122,  with  the  events  of  1072,  in  consequence  pos- 
sibly of  one  of  those  frequent  clerical  errors  of  C  for  L  (MLXXII  for 
M('XXII).  [This  year  (1092)  a  considerable  part  of  London  was 
destroyed  by  fire.    Flor.  Wigorn. — T.] 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1093.  'Hie  precise  meaning  of  the  cx- 
prcssif*n  "  rectitudinem  facerc"  seems  far  from  certain.  Lingard  under- 
stands by  It  "to  annwerfor  any  allcgrd  failure  in  the  performance  of  feudal 
•■prvirr «.."     Allrtt  (^ \'uidication,  p.  4H)  Icavcfc  it  unexplained. — '1'. 
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iMiilcolin  in  indignation  left  the  English  court,  collected  a 
large  anny  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  burst  into  England. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  advanced  as  far  as  Alnwick  when, 
in  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Robert  of  Moubray,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  a  pretended 
deserter,  who  feigned  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  that 
castle  (13th  Nov.  1093).  With  him  also  perished,  in  the 
confusion  which  ensued,  his  eldest  son,  Edward'.  The  death 
of  both  these  princes  by  treachery  was  lamented  and  blamed 
even  by  their  adversaries.  The  name  of  Morel  of  Bam- 
borough,  the  nephew  and  steward  of  earl  Robert,  and  by 
spiritual  ties  connected  with  Malcolm,  is  preserved  as  that 
of  the  perpetrator.  The  good  queen  Margaret,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Malcolm's  consort,  died  shortly  after  of  grief,  and  his 
brother,  Dufenald  (Donald  Bane)  expelled  all  the  English 
employed  in  the  court  from  his  kingdom.  Duncan,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Malcolm,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  as  a 
hostage  at  the  English  court,  having  been  knighted  by  ^VW- 
liam  and  sworn  to  him  the  fealty  required,  was  by  that  prince 
enabled  to  proceed  to  Scotland  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Anglo-Saxons  and  French-,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  his 
uncle  from  that  kingdom,  which  ^^  illiam  might  now  flatter 
himself  with  having  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Norman  pro- 
vince. But  those  short-sighted  sup})orters  of  the  young  king, 
the  foreign  knights  who  had  accompanied  him,  excited  so 
much  discontent  among  the  people,  that  they  were  nearly  all 
slain  by  them,  and  Duncan  himself  was  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  throne  only  under  the  promise  that  he  would  bring  no 
more  Anglo-Saxons  nor  Normans  into  the  kingdom.  But 
Duncan  could  not  wholly  detach  himself  from  the  Norman 
court,  and  in  the  following  year  was  slain  by  the  Scots,  and 
Donald  replaced  on  the  throne'.  A  few  years  after, William, 
availing  himself  of  a  favourable  juncture,  sent  Eadgar  ^^^thcl- 

'   Sax.  Chron.    Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1093.    Forduni  Scoti-Chron.  v.  20. 
^  Sim.  Dunclm.  a.  1093.  '  Ibid.  a.  1094. 
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ing  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  who  having  expelled  Donald, 
who  was  subsequently  captured  and  died  of  grief  in  prison, 
caused  Eadgar,  a  third  son  of  Malcolm,  to  be  crowned  king 
in  vassalage  to  the  English  monarch  ^ 

After  these  advances  in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom, 
the  wish  must  naturally  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  William  to 
reduce  the  Welsh  also  completely  under  the  yoke  of  his  do- 
mination. No  disquietude  in  the  interior  of  the  realm,  no 
war  on  the  other  frontier  ever  took  place  of  which  the  Welsh 
did  not  avail  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  Nor- 
mans. During  Odo's  rebellion,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  had  been 
recalled  to  his  march,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the 
North  Welsh  into  the  earldom  of  Chester,  under  their  king 
Griffith  ap  Conan.  Too  great  precipitation,  however,  led 
the  ardent  warrior  unarmed  into  the  proximity  of  his  foes,  by 
whose  missiles  he  perished-.  Through  his  death  the  Welsh 
enjoyed  some  repose  on  their  border,  though  internal  dissen- 
sions soon  arose.  Llewelyn  and  Eineon  from  Dyfed  had  ex- 
cited Jestyn  ap  Gurgant,  lord  of  Morgannwg,  to  rise  in  arms 
against  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  king  of  South  Wales,  and  invited 
Robert  fitz  Hamon  and  twelve  other  Norman  knights,  by 
tempting  promises,  to  their  aid.  King  Rhys  fell,  by  the 
treachery  of  his  people,  in  a  battle  near  Brecknock,  and  in 
him  perished  the  last  king  of  South  Wales  of  the  ancient 
royal  stock  3.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Norman  barons,  though  the  old  princely 
families  were  neither  extirpated  nor  expelled,  and  were  in 
general  much  more  gently  treated  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
rank.  The  Normans  left  them,  both  then  and  afterwards, 
always  a  part  of  their  old  honours  and  revenues,  as  they  were 
indispensable  to  them  as  mediators  with  a  peoj)le  of  foreign 
tongue.     Hence  they  strove  gradually,  by  marriages  of  Nor- 


'  Sirn.  Dunelm.  a.  1097.    Ethelred.  col.  344. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  G70,  ay/. 

•  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1093.     (Jiraldi  ('ambrcns.  hin.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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mans  with  Welsh  heire^sog,  and  other  successive  actjiiisiiioiis, 
to  bring  every  possession  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  ari- 
stocracy, llobert  fitz  Hamon  retained  the  lordship  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  of  the  eighteen  castles,  thirty-six  knight^s  fees, 
and  other  smaller  lordships  belonging  to  the  greater  one,  dis- 
tributed some  among  his  companions  in  arms^  The  lordship 
of  JJrccknock  was  conquered  by  Bernard  of  Neumarch,  who, 
by  his  marriage  with  Nesta,  of  an  ancient  Welsh  princely 
house,  gained  the  good  will  of  his  new  dependents,  liut  his 
son,  Mahael,  did  not  succeed  to  his  father's  fief,  his  mother, 
through  hatred,  having  denounced  him  to  the  king  as  unlaw- 
fully born-.  Henry  of  Newburgh,  son  of  Robert  of  Beau- 
mont, conquered  the  district  of  Gower.  These  acquisitions 
were  not,  however,  cheaply  bought ;  for,  after  the  death  of 
Khys,  the  Welsh  formed  a  combination  against  their  false 
friends,  demolished  the  castles  that  had  been  erected  in  West 
Wales,  and  made  repeated  destructive  inroads  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester,  Hereford,  and  Salop.  Even  in  Anglesey 
they  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Normans  the  castle  and 
the  power  over  the  isle.  And  although  Hugh  of  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  able  to  annihilate  some  bands  of 
Welsh,  others  still  remained  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  their  skill  in  availing  themselves  of  it ; 
and  king  William,  in  the  year  1095,  believed  it  incumbent  on 
him  personally  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Welsh  ^ 
Here  again  it  was  made  manifest  that  against  mountaineers 
it  is  seldom  productive  of  glory  to  contend  with  a  largo  force. 
After  a  great  loss  both  of  men  and  horses,  the  king  made  a 
speedy  retreat.  The  W^elsh,  emboldened  by  this  success  as 
well  as  by  the  dissensions  then  prevailing  among  the  Norman 
nobility,  assaulted  the  castle  of  Montgomery  and  put  Hugh's 

'   For  their  iiaines  and  accjiiisitions  see  the  essay  of  Gryffith  ap  Conan 
prefixed  to  Powell's  History  of  Wales. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  6ü6.    Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itin.  HI),  i.  c.  2. 
^  Sax.  Chron.    Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1091. 
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garrison  to  the  sword.  This  outrage  embittered  the  king  yet 
more,  who,  highly  incensed,  again  marched  against  the  Welsh 
after  the  Michaelmas  festival,  but  only  in  the  same  year  to 
be  twice  scorned  and  beaten  by  a  little  band  of  despised  an- 
cient Britons  ^  The  incursions  which  the  barons  incessantly- 
made  on  the  border,  though  less  discreditable,  were  unat- 
tended by  any  lasting  results,  and  cost  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure. Cadogan,  son  of  Blethyn,  and  nearly  related  to  king 
Griffith,  had  brought  the  Welsh  to  a  state  of  unity,  which  to 
a  defensive  warfare  is  indispensable,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
year  1097,  they  again  succeeded,  after  a  campaign  of  more 
than  four  months,  in  repelling  king  W^illiam  Rufus.  Instead, 
therefore,  as  he  had  promised,  of  massacreing  every  man  in 
Wales,  he  discovered  that  the  reduction  of  the  country  must 
be  left  solely  to  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  border  barons, 
and  accordingly  sought  to  stimulate  the  noblest  and  bravest 
of  his  vassals,  to  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  grant 
of  districts  on  the  border.  Roger  of  Montgomery,  conse- 
quently, did  homage  for  Powys,  where  he  had  won  the  castle, 
afterwards  from  his  family  name,  called  Baldwin,  so  also  for 
Cardigan  ;  and  his  son,  Arnulf,  for  Dyfed,  where  some  years 
after  he  built  the  castle  of  Pembroke,  at  first  of  trunks  of 
trees  and  earth- works- ;  so  Hugh  of  Lacy  for  the  small  dis- 
trict of  Ewias  ;  Eustace  of  St.  Omer's  and  Ralph  of  Mortimer, 
(who,  besides  other  rich  possessions,  had  the  castle  of  Wig- 
more  ;  together  with  other  knights  of  illustrious  name)  for 
other  districts,  which  they  were  partly  to  defend  partly  to 
conquer -^  Earl  Hugh,  after  several  years  of  exertion  (a.  1098), 
recovered  Anglesey,  and  exercised  on  his  prisoners  a  more 
cruel  vengeance  than  was  usual  even  in  those  times  ;  after  the 

•  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wipjorn.  a.  1095.  The  latter,  as  also  Simeon  of 
Durham,  mention  two  cainpaignH  by  the  king  against  the  Welsh  in  1095, 
the  Saxon  ('hronicle  one  only. 

2  (iiraUli  ('ambrcnn.  Itin.  lib.  i.  c.  I'i. 

•^  Powell,  J).  1 17,  who  in  this  section  crrn  in  the  chronology  only. 
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aini)utati()ii  of  their  hands  and  feet,  tlicy  were  emasculated 
and  bhnded. 

But  now,  unforeseen,  like  the  h'ghtnlng's  flash,  there  sud- 
denly rose  uj)  to  the  \Velsh  a  helper  and  avenger,  yet  also, 
like  the  lightning,  without  further  influence  on  the  course  of 
events.  King  Magnus  III.  of  Norway,  surnamed  15ai*fod, 
was  in  several  wavs  connected  with  the  British  islands.  He 
had  married  a  noble  Anglo  Saxon  lady,  a  captive,  by  whom 
he  had  the  future  king  Sigurd,  surnamed  Jorsalafar,  so  famed 
for  his  exploits  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine  and  else- 
where'. INIagnus  had  given  a  hospitable  reception  to  many 
fugitive  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle 
of  Man  were  subject  to  him.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  king  had  been  a  source  of  dissension,  which  the 
restless  Norwegian  had  resolved  on  settling  with  the  sword 
in  Dublin  itself.  On  his  way  thither  the  crews  of  some  of  his 
ships  landed  at  Anglesey,  where  their  appearance  caused  the 
greatest  consternation  among  the  Normans  there,  although  the 
red  shield  suspended  on  the  mast  ought  to  have  convinced  them 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  strangers.  The  intelligence 
also  that  Harold,  the  son  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  was 
in  the  Norwegian  fleet-,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  ordinary  pirates.  The  Norman  earls  speedily  collected 
their  people,  and,  while  both  parties  were  mistrustfully  re- 
garding each  other,  it  happened  that  Hugh  of  Montgomery, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  some  of  his  cavalry,  who  had 
advanced  too  far,  rode  to  the  summit  of  a  rock  on  the  sea, 
and  in  the  proximity  of  the  Norwegians  ;  when  Magnus,  in 

'  The  nickname  of  Barfod  or  Rarbecn  (narefoot,  Bareleg)  was  given  to 
Magnus  in  consequence  of  his  having  adopted  the  costume  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  The  mother  of  king  Sigurd  Jorsalafar  was  named  Thora,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  an  Anglo-Saxon.  See  their  Sagas  in 
Snorri.  The  narrative  given  in  the  text  is  from  Orderic,  p.  7^7,  and 
differs  in  many  other  points  from  Snorri's. — T. 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  506,  [who  considers  Magnus  to  have  intended  an  in- 
vasion of  England. — T.] 
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a  viking's  wanton  mood,  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  steel-cased 
knight,  and  struck  him  in  the  right  eye  '.  He  sank  down 
and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  Norwegian  insulted  the  fallen.  "Let 
him  run,"  cried  he  ;  yet  was  shocked  on  learning  whom  his 
arrow  had  struck,  it  not  having  been  his  desire  to  slay  a 
friend  of  the  English  king.  He  therefore  instantly  gave  as- 
surances to  Hugh  the  Fat,  earl  of  Chester,  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection. This  event,  however,  was  of  no  small  importance 
with  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  people  there,  and  was, 
moreover,  the  last  collision  with  the  Northmen.  The  Britons 
long  maintained  themselves  in  Mona  against  the  Normans*-. 
Hugh  of  Montgomery's  earldom  was  bought  of  the  king,  for 
the  large  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  by  his  elder  brother, 
Robert  of  Belesme,  whose  unheard-of  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
pride  not  only  sorely  afflicted  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
but  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  the  Normans 
themselves.  Wales  was  now  more  and  more  hemmed  in  by 
Norman  castles,  which  the  Conqueror  had  begun  to  erect  of 
large  hewn  stones  and  after  a  uniform  model.  Of  forty-nine 
castles  mentioned  in  Domesday,  nearly  a  sixth  part  lay  in 
Herefordshire,  viz.  Wigmore,  Monmouth  (which  afterwards 
gave  name  to  the  county  taken  from  the  Welsh),  Clifford, 
Caerleon  (Monmouthsh.),  Ewias,  etc.  In  Shropshire  also 
may  be  noticed  a  similar  strong  permanent  encampment 
against  the  Welsh,  in  the  castles  of  Shrewsbury,  Luvre,  Stan- 
ton, and  that  erected  by  earl  Roger,  and  named  after  his 
paternal  dwelling,  Montgomery,  whose  walls  harbouied  a 
valiant  garrison,  which   gradually  took  from  the  WeNh   the 

'  Accortlinjjr  to  Snorri,  both  Magnus  and  a  Norwegian  standing  by  him 
aimed  at  Mugh ;  the  latter  struck  the  nasal  of  his  helmet  and  forced  it  on 
one  side. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  Hor.  Wigorn,  a.  lO'JH.  Ord.  N'ital.  i)]).  7('>7  ■<(j.  Cliron. 
Manniap,  h.a.  (iiraldi  Camhrens.  Itin.  lib.  ii.  c.7.  Theodor.  Monach.  de 
Reg.  Norveg.  c.  .3 1 .  This  last  mentioned  errs,  however,  in  placing  the 
occtirrence  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  mistaking  Hugh  the  Fat  for  the  onrl 
bhol  by  Magnus,  ('omp.  also  Th.  Torfa-i  I  list.  NorMg.  \'ii.  4. 
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country  that  subsequently  fonned  the  district  known  thence- 
forward as  Montgomeryshire. 

The  miHtary  reign  of  WilHam  Kufus  was  also  fated  to 
be  the  starting-point,  as  it  were,  of  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels, 
which  were  destined  long  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land. The  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  the  investiture  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  provoked  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  carried 
on  with  the  German  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  Christianity,  were  in  England,  under  the  mighty  Conqueror 
and  the  prudent  pope,  through  the  mediation  of  the  expert 
Lanfranc,  productive  of  no  rupture.  Distance  from  Rome, 
the  complete  separation,  through  its  insular  position,  from 
the  temporal  interests  of  Italy,  and  the  heterogeneous  culture 
more  Germanic  than  Roman,  gave  a  character  to  the  contest 
between  the  crown  and  the  church  of  England  widely  different 
from  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Continent.  It  began 
later,  but  was,  by  some  English  ecclesiastics,  maintained 
with  perhaps  greater  zeal  than  even  in  Rome  itself.  Royalty 
in  England  hardly  ever  appeared  to  gi'eater  disadvantage 
than  in  this  warfare,  while  the  belligerent  prelates  not  unfre- 
quently  contended  with  the  abnegation  of  all  earthly,  selfish 
interests  and  with  exalted  constancy.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween pope  Gregory  VII.  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  as 
well  as  the  election  caused  in  1080  by  the  latter  of  the  anti- 
pope  Guibert,  under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  appear  to  have 
been  unheeded  in  England,  and  to  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  relations  subsisting  between  that  pontiff*  and  the  Con- 
queror. Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  we  find  Gregory  in 
friendly  connection  with  William.  That  after  the  death  of 
Gregory  (a.  1085)  a  change  in  the  king's  sentiments  took 
place  in  favour  of  Guibert,  is  improbable.  Of  the  short  reign 
of  Victor  III.  all  accounts  of  interest  are  wanting;  but  of 
Urban  II.  (1088—1099)  we  know  that  he  was  acknowledged 
by  Normandy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Guibert  was  perse- 
cuted   by   the   Italians.     During  the   life   of  Lanfranc,  it   is 
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highly  probable  that  Urban  II.  was  at  least  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged  in   England.     But  with  the   contempt  in  which  the 
clergy  were  held  by  William  Rufiis,  as  well  as  with  his  ava- 
rice, it  was  in  perfect  keeping  to  take  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sion in  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  neither  of 
the  popes,  and,  under  pretext  of  that  dissension,  to  plunder 
it  without  restraint.     The  filhng  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbacies  had  been  long  delayed,  and   the  large  produce  of 
their  revenues   paid  to  the  royal  treasury.     The   king  fre- 
quently expressed  his  indignation,  that  the  crown  had  lost 
half  its  revenues  through  the  Church,  and  we  know  of  but 
two  rehgious  establishments  founded  anew  by  him,  viz.  St. 
Mary's  abbey  at  York,  and  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Arma- 
thwaite',  both  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  en- 
deavoui'ing  to  conciliate  friends.     Even  the  primacy  of  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  was  not  filled  up,  and  the 
revenues  of  his  well-endowed  see,  which  had  been  expended 
by   him   in   the  erection  of  some  of  the   most  considerable 
monuments  of  middle-age  architecture,  the  cathedral  church 
of  Canterbury,  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  many  hospitals, 
were  now  destined  to  supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  a  most 
deplorable  administration,  unnecessary  wars,  and  a  dissolute 
court.     F'our  years  had  passed,  during  which   the  spiritual 
government  of  England  became  more  and  more  lax ;  no  pope 
was  acknowledged  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  maintained,  that 
it  was  a  privilege  of  the  king  of  England,  over  that  of  all 
other  kings,  to  acknowledge  the  pope  or  not,  according  as  it 
might  seem  good   to   him-.      No   correspondence   with    tho 
Roman  court  was  permitted,  no  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice 
of  value  filled,  when  the  king,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  year 
1093,  was  ^^eizcd  at  Gloucester  with  a  malady  th.it  every  one 
considered  mortal.     The  resolve  was  now  wrung  from  him  to 
Hupply  the  vacancies  in  the  Churcli.      For  tho  sco  of  Lincoln, 
ho\vf;v«'r,  no  bettfjr  choice  was  madf  than  of  his  friond  and 
'   Monaut.  Angl.  -  Eadmcr,  pro 

R  '2 
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chancellor,  Robert  Hloet.      For  the  archbishopric  the  selec- 
tion was  less  easy. 

A  man  for  his  profound  learning  honoured  by  the  clergy, 
through  his  humility  and  exemption  from  all  pretension  not 
unwelcome  to  the  higher  classes,  through  a  long  sojourn 
among  them  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Normans — such 
a  man,  in  short,  as  there  seemed  to  be  in  Anselm,  the  cele- 
brated abbot  of  J3ec,  appeared  to  William  a  most  fitting  sub- 
ject for  filling  the  vacant  dignity.  But  he  little  knew  the 
character  of  the  Piedmontese — Anselm  was  a  native  of  Aosta, 
— and  still  less  the  power  which  spiritual  superiority,  even 
when  obscured  by  an  over-valued  dialectic  and  disj)lay  of 
book-learning,  can  exercise  over  contemporaries.  Anselm, 
born  in  1033,  was  the  son  of  Gundulfo,  a  Lombard  of  con- 
sideration, (who,  having  squandered  all  his  wealth,  became  a 
monk,)  and  of  Ermenburg,  who  trained  up  her  beloved  son  to 
piety  and  study'.  After  his  mother's  death  the  youth  was 
inspired  with  a  craving  after  secular  things,  which  when  his 
father  sternly  strove  to  suppress,  he  forsook  both  father  and 
country.  He  first  travelled  to  Avranches,  where  Lanfranc 
had  foi'merly  taught,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  that  dis- 
tinguished man  himself,  at  that  time  prior  of  the  abbey  of 
Bee.  Fascinating  in  an  extraordinary  degree  must  have  been 
the  talents  and  character  of  the  individual,  who  in  a  land, 
which  at  that  period,  like  no  other  in  all  Kurope,  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  arms  and  warlike  deeds,  where  to  evei*y 
knightly  sword  its  conquest  seemed  promised,  where  even  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  gave  an  example  of  a  secular  and 

'  See  the  work  ••  De  Vita  S.  Ansehni  libri  duo,"  by  Kadmer,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  who  has  also  given  his  political  life  in  his  Historia  Novo- 
rum.  Both  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Gerberon's  edition  of  Anselm's 
works  (Paris  1675,  2nd  edit.  1721.  folio),  the  last-mentioned  work  was 
also  published  at  London  in  1624,  with  illustrations  by  John  Seiden.  The 
Vita  S.  Ansehni  by  .lohn  of  Salisbury,  as  well  as  what  is  related  of  Ansclra 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others,  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
literal  extracts  from  Kadmer's  writings. 
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military  life,  which  could  confer  no  honour  on  the  laical  order 
and  brought  disgrace  on  their  own — who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  able,  in  those  days  and  in  that  land,  to  create  an 
unrivalled  seat  of  science  and  piety.  The  young  and  ener- 
getic Anselm  among  others  was  smitten  with  the  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  Lanfranc  and  his  doctrines  :  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  he  renounced  the  world,  entered  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  became  a  member  of  the  community  at  Bee,  of 
which  he  was  elected  prior  after  Lanfranc's  removal  to  Caen, 
and  abbot  after  the  death  of  Herluin  in  1078. 

Not  less  distinguished  by  solid    mental  endowments,  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  which  has  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  profoundest  doctors  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
than  by  ardour  and  kindness  of  disposition,  Anselm  enjoyed, 
in  a  remarkable   degree,  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy.     His  counsel  was 
repeatedly  sought  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  monasteries  and 
the  restoration  of  discipline  in  them.     The  great,  whether 
French,   Norman,   or  English,   even   the    haughty,   reserved 
Conqueror  himself  evinced  towards  him  the  most  flattering 
courtesy.     So  also  the  sick,  prostrate  earl  of  Chester,  Hugh 
the  Fat,  when   enofa^jed  in  the  transformation    of  the  mo- 
nastery  in  that  city,  formerly  founded  by  king  Eadgar  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Werburg,  into  a  Benedictine  abbey,  invited  him 
to  come  over  to  England,  to  which  country  he  was  no  stranger, 
having  visited  it  on  former  occasions,  and  to  bring  with  him 
some  monks  from  Bee,  to  abide  in  his  new  foundation.     But 
the  real  object  of  the  earl  and  of  other  Normans  of  rank  was, 
through  Anselm  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  Church  plunder 
carried  on  by  the  king,  and  obtain  his  nomination  to  the  pri- 
macy that  had  been  for  four  years  vacant.      1^'or  a  long  time 
Anselm   refused   to  come  over  ;   for  he  suspected  the  latter 
object,  and  sincerely  wished  to  avoid  its  fulfilment.     Anselm 
we  believe,  in  this  instance,  to  have  been  thoroughly  sincere, 
lUi  well  a«   in   his  subscrjuent   refusals  to  accept  the    arch- 
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bisliopric.  However  orroneüus  the  views  of  tlie  Romish 
court,  which  he  def*en<Ie(l,  may  appear  to  us,  he,  no  doubt, 
beheved  in  their  soundness,  and  defended  them  without 
thrusting  himself  forward  in  their  defence,  or  from  motives  of 
self-interest.  Anselm  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  love  and 
humility  which  Christianity  has  produced  in  every  age,  and 
which  only  the  narrow  views  of  a  time  sunk  in  selfishness,  or 
occupied  in  contemptible  speculations,  can  mistake.  How 
greatly  the  weight  of  years — he  was  already  a  sexagenarian — 
and  a  just  estimation  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  king  and  court  opposed  to  all  his  better  ex- 
ertions, how  far  a  habit  of  three  and  thirty  years  of  successful 
labour  in  his  sacred  avocation  and  in  scientific  pursuits  may 
have  operated  on  him — for  the  ascertaining  of  all  this 
more  exact  details  are  required;  but  how  he  knew  and  esti- 
mated all  the  difficulties  of  his  later  position,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  with  which  he 
encountered  and  defied  them.  If  we  must  expose  the  weak 
point  in  the  conduct  of  Anselm,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
lie  in  an  ostentatious  humility  before  the  acceptance  of  his 
high  dignity,  but  in  his  acceptance  of  it  contrary  to  his  own 
higher  views,  founded  on  a  not  altogether  sincere  submission 
to  the  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and  reverers. 

It  was  only  after  a  resolution  of  the  monks  of  I3cc.  cliarging 
him  with  the  management  of  their  conventual  affairs  at  the 
royal  court,  that  Anselm  was  induced  to  cross  over  to  Eng- 
land ^      The  king  received   him   with   distinction;    but   the 

'  On  the  7th  Sept.  1092  he  was  at  Canterbury.  The  chron()k)gy,  and 
therefore  the  whole  course  of  events,  is  to  he  ascertained  only  by  careful 
com|)aris{)n  of  the  Vita  S.  Aiiselmi  with  the  llistoria  Novorum,  the  former 
having  been  written  by  Eadmer  as  a  supplement  to  the  latter.  Alford 
therefore  (Annales  Eccles.  Anglic,  iv.  p.  114)  errs  in  referring  Anselm's 
letter  (Epist.  i.  ii.  c.  18.)  wherein  he  speaks  of  his  arrival  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  Lent  to  the  journey  above  mentioned.  Eadmer  previously 
speaks  of  his  earlier  journeys  in  the  lime  of  Lanfranc  :  "  An^lia,  prout 
diversitJis  causarum  ferebat,  ah  eo  frequentata." 
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abbot  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  alone 
to  represent  to  him  the  many  loudly  expressed  reproaches  of 
his  subjects  against  him^  Their  parting  seems  not  to  have 
been  friendly,  as  the  affairs  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  were  not 
discussed.  Anselm  hastened  to  Chester,  where  he  found  earl 
Hugh  already  recovered,  and  passed  the  following  winter  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  convent.  At  the  court  held  at  Christ- 
mas, the  nobles  of  the  realm  took  into  consideration  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Church,  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  extraordinary  resolution,  humbly  to  beseech  the  king  to 
permit  prayers  to  be  addressed  to  God  in  the  churches  of 
England,  that  He  would  fill  the  king  with  his  grace,  so  that 
after  the  appointment  of  a  worthy  shepherd,  the  Church 
might  rise  from  her  depressed  state.  William  listened  to 
this  petition  with  displeasure,  yet  granted  it.  Anselm,  in 
spite  of  his  reluctance  to  encroach  on  the  office  of  some  one 
of  the  bishops,  was  compelled,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  English 
prelates,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  supplication,  which,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  court,  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
realm.  But  all  this  was,  on  the  part  of  William,  only  a  pro- 
fane mockery  both  of  that  which  is  most  sacred  and  of  his 
people.  When  one  of  his  nobles  praised  the  abbot  Anselm, 
as  a  man  loving  God  alone,  and  desirous  of  nothing  transitory, 
he  answered  sarcastically  :  "  Nothing,  except  only  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  He  will  come  running  to  me  re- 
joicing with  hands  and  feet,  and  clasp  me  round  the  neck, 
if  I  give  him  the  faintest  hope  of  it.  But,  by  the  holy  face  of 
Lucca,  neither  he  nor  any  other  shall  be  archbishop  besides 
niysoir.""  Shortly  after  this  utterance,  the  king,  who  daily 
abandoned  himself  more  and  more  to  the  grossest  passions, 
was  seized  with  a  malady  which  inspired  him  with  thoughts 
of  death  and  indescribable  mental  anguish.  He  now  promised 
sincere  amendment  and  i>enitence,  but  above  all,  clemency 


'    V'iUi  S.  AnHclini.  lib.  ii. 
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and  justice.  His  bishops,  as  his  sureties,  were  compelled  to 
make  this  vow  for  him  before  the  high  altar  at  Gloucester. 
A  proclamation  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  announced  that 
*'  captives  should  be  freed,  debts  forgiven,  all  offences  against 
his  person  pardoned  and  for  ever  forgotten.  Good,  holy  laws, 
such  as  were  in  the  golden  days  of  king  Eadward,  were  anew 
promised  to  the  peojjle ;  offenders  and  oppressors  of  the 
inferior  people  should,  without  consideration  of  nation  or 
rank,  be  punished  with  inflexible  severity.''  How  the  well- 
meaning  }>eople  rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  conversion,  exulted 
in  the  joyous  future,  and  thronged  to  the  churches,  to  pray 
for  the  recovery  of  the  excellent  father  of  his  country !  The 
king  was  moreover  induced  to  give  a  shepherd  again  to  the 
bereft  Church,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  one, 
he  named  Anselm,  a  choice  that  was  confirmed  by  universal 
approbation.  At  this  intelligence  Anselm  turned  pale ;  he 
represented  to  the  importunate  bishops  how  unfitting,  it  would 
be  for  the  abbot  of  a  state,  where  he  was  bound  by  allegiance 
to  its  prince,  to  accept  such  a  dignity  in  a  foreign  country  ; 
that  he,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who,  after  he  had  entered  a 
cloister,  had  shunned  all  worldly  concerns,  and  felt  a  true  joy 
in  that  vocation,  was  in  the  highest  degree  unqualified  for  an 
office  in  which  ho  knew  not  how  to  be  useful.  Even  the 
king's  entreaties  failed  to  prevail  on  him.  When,  at  Willianrs 
command,  all  present  knelt  before  Anselm,  he  himself  fell  on 
his  knees  before  them,  and  prayed  them  to  spare  him  that 
cup,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  viold  to  their  prayer.  When  conducted  to  the  king's 
bedside,  he  refus(3d  to  receive  the  episcopal  staff,  and  when 
the  bishops  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  take  it,  he  held  his 
hand  so  clenched  that  they  could  only  place  it  near  him.  He 
was  dragged  into  the  cathedral,  where,  notwithstanding  his 
refusal  to  both  king  and  «dergy,  thanks  were  given  to  the 
Most  High  lor  the  election  that  iiad  taken  place.  NN'ith  a 
clearness  and  self  (leni.il,  wjiich  can   j>r()C(M>d  only  fiom  true 
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humility,  he  continued  to  represent  to  his  friends  his  view  of 
their  desire:  "Consider,  ye  imprudent  men/'  said  he,  "what 
it  is  ye  are  striving  for.  England's  plough  is  drawn  by  two 
supei'eminent  oxen,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  one  by  secular  justice  and  authority,  the  other  by 
divine  doctrine  and  instruction.  Of  these  oxen  one  is  dead, 
and  the  other,  fierce  as  a  savage  bull  is  yoked  young  to  the 
plough  ;  and  in  place  of  the  dead  ox,  ye  would  yoke  me,  an 
old  feeble  sheep,  with  the  wild  bull.  I  tell  you  that,  if  ye 
desist  not  from  your  purpose,  I,  from  whom  some  might  have 
wool,  and  the  milk  of  God's  word,  and  lambs,  shall  sink  under 
royal  ferocity,  and  your  joy  shall  be  turned  to  sorrow."  The 
king  now  commanded  everything  that  had  been  possessed 
by  Lanfranc,  namely,  the  city  of  Canterbury  and  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  to  be  transferred  to  Anselm,  and  immediately 
caused  application  to  be  made  to  duke  Robert,  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  and  the  monks  of  Bee,  for  Anselm's  discharge.  When, 
after  a  long  delay,  Anselm's  release  from  his  Norman  connection 
arrived  in  England,  the  king  was  recovered  and  had  relapsed  into 
all  his  old  vices.  The  given  promises  were  unfulfilled,  the  released 
prisoners  again  confined,  the  remitted  debts  again  exacted, 
the  courts  served  only  for  oppression  and  greedy  extortion. 
When  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester,  exhorted  him  to  live 
more  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  he  answered  :  '^  Hear, 
bishop,  by  the  holy  face  of  Lucca,  the  Lord  shall  find  no  good 
one  in  me  for  all  the  evil  he  has  inflicted  on  me."  Such  being 
the  king's  state  of  mind,  Anselm  might  well  expect  a  release 
from  the  dignity  conferred  on  him,  when  he  demanded  that, 
when  all  the  lands  had  been  restored  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  a  judicial  inquiry 
and  decision  should  take  place,  with  regard  to  others,  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived  at  an  earlier  [leriod.  He,  moreover,  in- 
fonned  the  king  that  he  had  already  acknowledged  pope  Urban, 
and  should  ever  yield  him  obedience,  although  still  unacknow- 
lodged  by  William.     On  lioth  these  points  he  desired  a  docla- 
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ration  from  the  king,  who,  after  having  suinnioned  his  council 
togetlicr,  informed  him  that  all  the  lands  possessed  by  the 
Church  under  Lanfranc  should,  as  before  said,  be  restored  to 
it ;  but,  with  regard  to  those  which  it  did  not  possess  under 
him,  no  agreement  could  then  be  made  ;  but  that  both  this 
and  other  matters  should  soon  be  settled.  The  king  after- 
wards strove  to  induce  Anselm  to  confinn  to  his  barons 
many  lands  that  he  had  granted  them  after  the  death  of 
Lanfi-anc'.  though  in  this  instance  he  was  compelled  to  yield; 
and  Anselm,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  at  Winchester,  and, 
after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  became,  according  to 
usage,  the  king's  vassal,  and  was  directed  to  take  possession 
of  the  archbishopric  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc 
(25th  Sept.).  AV^hen  he  at  length  reached  Canterbury,  his 
solemn  reception  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Eanulf  Flam- 
bard,  who,  in  the  king's  name,  commenced  a  process  regard- 
ing certain  claims  of  the  Church ;  and  not  until  some  months 
had  passed  was  Anselm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  realm  at  Canterbury,  consecrated  as  archbishop  (4th  Dec). 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  royal  court,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received.  As  the  king,  through  his  efforts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Normandy,  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  the  new  archbishop,  following  the  counsel 
of  his  friends,  offered  him  a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds 
of  silver.  The  king  required  the  double  of  that  sum,  but 
Anselm,  who  "  would  not  bargain  for  the  king's  favour  as  for 
a  horse  or  an  ass,''  refused  it,  gave  the  intended  present  to 
the  poor,  and  thereby  exasperated  the  king  to  the  utmost, 
who,  when  too  late,  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  it. 

If  in  Anselm  we  have  hitherto  revered  the  pious,  learned, 
and  modest  monk,  and  if  the  worth  of  such  a  man  is  rendered 
the  more  prominent  by  contrast  with  a  tyrant  brutal  almost 

1  Epist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Ansclm's  letters  arc  of  les^  value  than  almost  any 
other  similar  authority,  Eadmer  having  evidently  most  carefully  availed 
himself  of  then».    J'ladnuM,  pp.  l.'i,  sqq. 
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to  frenzy,  it  greatly  increases  our  reverence  to  see  him,  under 
the  most  trying  self-denial,  faithful  to  his  duty,  indefatigably, 
heroically  administering  the  charge  he  had  undertaken,  while 
a  king  and  son  of  a  king,  who  had  dispossessed  his  elder  brother 
of  a  throne,  was  reckless  of  every  princely  duty  and  of  every 
promise.  While  Anselra,  in  every  direction,  with  the  approval 
and  advice  of  the  elder  clergy  of  England,  was  defending  the 
rights  of  his  Church,  he  set  his  colleagues  an  example  of 
resistance  to  the  pervading  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the 
court.  We  may  well  imagine  that  an  acute  thinker  and  calm 
observer,  like  Anselm,  would  not  have  regarded  the  long  hair 
of  the  courtiers,  or  their  long-beaked  shoes,  at  that  time  in 
vogue,  as  soul-destructive ",  but  he  saw  how  these  manners,  in 
the  new  generation,  engendered  among  the  sons  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Conquest  an  effeminate,  trifling  disposition,  which  but 
too  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the  increasing  passion  for 
show.  With  the  object  of  repressing  transgressions  of  deeper 
die,  especially  one  of  the  deepest,  which  unhappily  prevailed 
among  the  Normans  in  England,  he  applied  to  the  king,  before 
his  departure  for  Normandy  (1094  Feb)  for  the  assembHng  of 
a  synod,  but  who  harshly  refused  not  only  this  request,  but 
also  one  relative  to  the  filling  of  the  vacant  abbacies"-. 

The  present  temper  of  the  king,  as  well  as  his  journey  to 
Normandy,  must  necessarily  cause  a  suspension  of  all  applica- 
tions to  him  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  pall  for  the  new 
primate.     Scarcely,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had 

'  See  W.  Malm.  \).  498,  and  note. — T. 

^  W.  Malm.  p.  498.  *'  Enerves,  emolliti,  quod  nati  fuerant  inviti  mane- 
bant  ;  expu^natores  alienac  pudicitiae,  prodigi  suae.  Sequebantur  curiam 
effa-minatorum  man  us  et  ganeanim  p^reges."  F^admcr.  p.  24.  "  Nefandis- 
himum  Sodomie  Kcelus,  (ut  illicita  consanguineorum  connubia,  et  alia 
multa  rerum  dete8tandarum  facinorosa  negotia  taceam,)  scclus,  inquam. 
Sodoma»  noviter  in  hac  terra  divulgatum  jam  plurinium  puUulavit,  mul- 
tOHque  bua  immanitate  fcjedavit.  (^ui  fateor  nisi  districtius  a  te  prodienH 
»cnlcntia  judicii,  et  ecclehiastica'  vigor  diHciplin.r  celeriu«  obviet,  tola  terra 
non  multo  pont  Sodoma  fiel."  'I'br  above  arc  AnRelm's  words  to  the 
king.— T. 
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\\  illiain  returned  to  l^nghind,  wlien  Ansclm  applied  to  him 
for  permission  to  solicit  the  pontiff,  namely  Urban,  for  his 
pall,  to  whom,  as  the  king  well  knew,  he  had  done  homage 
before  his  call  to  iMigland.  But  William  maintained  that 
neither  his  father  nor  himself  had  allowed  any  one  of  their 
bishops  to  choose  a  pope  for  himself;  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  tantamount  to  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown.  It  was  only  in  the  precedins:  year  that  the  king  had 
taken  from  Herbert  of  Losinga  the  episcopal  staff,  that  he  had 
bought  of  him  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
absolution  from  the  pope  for  the  crime  of  simony '. 

That  England  continued  for  nearly  ten  years  without  ac- 
knowledging any  pope,  is  a  circumstance  that  deserves  some 
consideration,  though  it  will  no  more  be  found  that  England 
was  a  gainer  by  this  separation  from  the  universal  regimen, 
than  that  the  motives  for  such  a  procedure  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  a  purer  view  of  Christianity  operating,  though  indirectly, 
on  the  court.  The  best  excuse  for  the  delay  in  this  matter  can 
be  sought  for  only  in  the  distance  from  Rome,  and  the  lack 
thence  arising  of  trustworthy  accounts  respecting  the  legitimate 
possessor  of  the  ring  of  the  fisherman.  The  king,  however, 
could  not  avoid  submitting  the  demands  of  Anselm  to  the  court 
which  he  summoned  to  assemble  at  Rockingham-  (March 
1095).  On  this  occasion  William  displayed  even  more  than 
his  usual  violence,  being  excited  by  Flambard,  who  had  hoped 
to  obtain  the  archbishopric  for  himself.     The  other  bishops 

•  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1094.  More  fully  in  Simeon,  h.  a.  Florence  makes 
no  mention  of  the  taking  away  of  the  staff  by  the  king,  but  says  (also 
Malmesbury  \).  517,)  that  Herbert  resigned  it  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was 
there  restored  to  him. — T. 

^  Eadnier,  p.  20.  Anselm,  Epist.  lib.  iii.  35,  speaks  without  doubt  of 
the  same  jjlace,  although  the  printed  text  reads  Notingeham.  Wilkins, 
Concil.  t.  i.,  Lingard  and  others  i)lace  the  assembly  at  Nottingham  in 
1094  J  but  from  Kadmer's  narrative  it  clearly  follows  that  it  was  not  held 
until  after  the  king's  return  from  France,  The  day  of  his  return  (•29th 
Nov.  1094)  are  given  both  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence. 
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declared  that  Anselni  could  not  be  deposed,  but  that  at  the 
king's  command  they  were  ready  to  renounce  all  obedience 
to  and  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  On  this  compliance 
of  a  set  of  dastardly  priests  and  courtiers,  the  king  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  Anselm  his  protection  and  confidence,  and 
to  treat  him  no  longer  as  archbishop  or  his  spiritual  father. 
The  lav  nobles,  at  whose  head  stood  the  most  excellent  and 
eminent  man  of  the  English  court,  Robert  count  of  Meulan^, 
acted  far  more  honourably :  they  declared,  that  while  they 
lived  they  would  not  abandon  Anselm,  their  archbishop,  the 
director  of  all  religious  concerns,  as  he  had  rendered  himself 
guilty  of  no  crime.  It  was  Anselm's  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  his  office,  but  the  principal  laity  mediated  a 
delay  of  any  determination  on  either  side.  The  archbishop 
then  received  instructions  not  to  leave  the  county  of  Kent, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch,  that  the  coast 
might  not  be  infested  by  enemies  roaming  about  the  sea'^. 
The  king  availed  himself  of  this  interval  partly  in  annoying 
the  archbishop,  by  driving  some  of  his  faithful  clergy  from 
England,  and  partly  in  awaiting  the  return  of  two  of  his 
chaplains,  William  of  AVarlewast  and  Girard,  whom  in  the 
preceding  year  he  had  secretly  sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  papal  affairs  and  of  prevailing  on 
the  pope  to  send  to  him  the  pall  for  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, without  mention  of  his  name,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  restriction  on  any  arbitrary  measure  he  might  resolve  on. 
Urban  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  and  sent  over  Walter,  bishop 
of  Albano,  to  England  with  the  desired  pall.  The  legate 
rode  unnoticed  through  Canterbury  to  the  king,  who  was 
holding  a  court  at  Windsor,  and  who  was  desirous  of  surpris- 
ing Anselm  into  an  acceptance  of  the  pall  from  his  hands. 
But  the  primate  proved  himself  a  stouter  cham[)ion  for  the 

'  Eadmer,  p.  30,  names,  bh  mouthpiece  of  the  "  principe«,  Ilohertus 
quidam,  ipsi  regi  valde  familiariH."  That  it  was  tijc  above-mentioned 
count  whom  we  again  meet  with  under  Wilhain's  succcMsor,  in  liardly  to 
he  doubted.  '^  Epist.  hb.  iii.  35,  37. 
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rights  of  the  Churoli  thun  tlie  pope,  aiul  on  his  refusal  to 
receive  the  pall  IVoin  the  secular  power,  the  expedient  was 
adopted,  that  the  legate  should  lay  it  on  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury,  and  Anselm  take  it  thence,  as  it  were,  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Peter '. 

By  this  act  the  Church  foi-  some  time  seemed  restored  to 
its  old  order.  Some  of  the  bishops,  who  had  previously 
spoken  against  Anselm,  stricken  with  remorse,  caused  them- 
selves to  be  absolved  by  him  ;  and  the  king  bestowed  the 
sees  of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Wulfstan  and  Robert,  on  his  chaplain  before  mentioned, 
Girard,  and  Samson,  and  his  episcopal  staff  was  restored  to 
Herbert  of  Thetford.  The  bishops  of  Wales  and  Ireland  ac- 
knowledged Anselm  as  their  primate,  and  the  papal  legate 
made  himself  so  beloved,  that  he  collected  an  abundant  Peter- 
ponce,  such  as  Home  had  not  for  a  length  of  time  received 
from  England-. 

Anselm  now  found  confirmed,  what  he  had  long  foreseen, 
that  with  the  means  he  possessed,  calm  wisdom,  profound 
scientific  knowledge,  and  purity  of  life,  the  struggle  with  the 
tyrant  was  too  unequal.  A  dispute  respecting  the  alleged 
insufficient  equipment,  both  as  to  arms  and  provisions,  of  the 
men  supplied  by  the  archbishop  for  an  expedition  against  the 
Welsh,  brought  Anselm's  resolve  to  maturity,  to  leave  Eng- 
land at  any  cost,  and  go  to  the  pope,  with  the  object  of  en- 
lightening the  pontiff  on  the  real  state  of  things,  of  which  he 
had  received  an  account  not  over  faithful  from  the  kinof's 
agents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  obtaining  peace  and  quiet 
for  himself,  and  for  his  Church  protection  against  plunder, 
blasphemy,  and  every  kind  of  outrage.  It  was  only  by  the 
greatest  firmness  that  Anselm  obtained  permission  for  his 
journey  to  Rome  from  the  king  (1097,  15th  Oct.).  who  im- 
mediately seized  on  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric.  In 
ob(Hlicnce   to   the  man<latc   of   Him   whom  he  confessed,  ho 

'   Eadmer,  p.  3  4.  -  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1O05. 
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offered  to  the  king,  at  his  departure,  as  primate  of  the  realm, 
God^s  and  his  own  blessing.  William  received  him  with  sur- 
prise, yet  declined  not  his  benediction  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
caused  the  venerable  man  to  be  persecuted  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  stay  in  England.  Two  monks  only,  Baldwin,  who 
afterwards  followed  him  in  the  primacy,  and  Eadmer,  his 
faithful  biographer  i,  accompanied  him  in  his  voluntary  exile. 
On  the  Continent  Anselm's  journey  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion; both  clergy  and  laity  rejoicing,  and  with  flags  waving 
received  the  revered  philosopher  and  divine,  now  hallowed  by 
an  unheard-of  martyrdom.  He  was  obliged  to  avoid  Nor- 
mandy. From  Witsand  he  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Bertin  (St.  Omer^s),  where  he  again  enjoyed  the  exhilarating- 
feeling  of  being  able  to  serve  only  the  Lord.  Odo,  the  pious 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
engaged,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Robert,  in  founding  the  abbey 
of  Citeaux,  received  him  with  the  greatest  joy.  He  visited 
the  monks  of  Cluny  and  sojourned  at  Lyons,  until  a  message 
from  the  pope  summoned  him  to  Home.  The  favourable  re- 
ception which  he  found  there,  as  well  as  from  Roger  duke  of 
Apulia,  proves  that  king  Wilham  Rufus,  even  in  those  parts, 
notwithstanding  new  deputations  to  Urban,  was  held  in  just 
estimation.  Anselm  employed  his  leisure  in  completing  some 
theological  and  philosophical  works.  He  also  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Bari  (1st  Oct.  1098),  where  he  had  the  happiness 
of  acting  a  distinguished  part  in  the  discussions  on  a  point 
at  that  time  of  vital  importance,  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  the  Father.  In  a  council  held  shortly  after 
at  Rome  (2rAh  April  1099)  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church 
were  discussed,  and  a  general  anathema  was  pronounced  on 
those  laymen  who  conferred  or  received  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures, aa  well  as  on  those  who  for  ecclesiastical  offices  became 

'   **  EramuH  quippe  tre«  monachi dominus  videlicet  et  pater  An- 

»elmuH,  HaldvinuH,  et  e^o  (|ui  li;rc  Hcriho,  frater  Eadrm'nis."     Eadtncr. 
p.  45.— T. 
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the  vassals  of  laymen,  and  on  others  offending  against  the  views 
of  the  Church.  Urhan,  however,  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  accuse  king  \Villiam  of  these  transgressions,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  restrained  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  arch- 
bishop from  the  adoption  of  any  violent  measures.  Anselm, 
too,  himself,  on  his  knees,  implored  the  council  not  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king.  Some  months 
after,  Urban  died,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Paschal 
to  the  papal  chair,  accounts  arrived  of  the  death  of  William, 
which  caused  Anselm  to  return  to  England ' . 

During  these  dissensions,  the  king  was  engaged  in  many 
more  weighty  secular  affairs,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
incessant  craving  after  the  possession  of  Normandy  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his  compact  with 
duke  Robert,  he  strove  to  gain  over  the  vassals  of  Normandy, 
and,  by  means  of  great  presents  and  promises,  succeeded  in 
seducing  from  his  allegiance  William  count  of  Eu-.  Robert 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  declare  to  the  king,  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  abide  by  so  partial  and  ill-observed  a 
compact.  On  this  occasion  William  deemed  it  expedient  to 
cross  over  to  Normandy  and  have  a  conference  with  his  bro- 
ther, but  which  ended  in  no  concord.  The  sureties  of  the 
compact  were  then  summoned  to  decide  with  reference  to  its 
violation,  and  their  decision  was  against  William,  who,  highly 
exasperated,  refused  to  submit  to  it  ;  but  proceeding  to  Eu, 
he  thence  directed  the  intrigues  of  the  Norman  nobles  againsst 
his  brother,  and  captured  the  castle  of  Hures,  Duke  Robert 
had  in  the  meantime  obtained  the  support  of  the  French 
king  Philii),  with  which,  by  stratagem,  he  took  the  castle  of 
Argences,  though  defended  by  Roger  of  Poitou  with  seven 
hundred  knights;  and  although  king  Philip,  bribed  by  Eng- 
lish   gold  ^    soon    returned   to    his  own    dominions,    Robert, 

'   Eadmer.  j)]).  1.")  s(/q.    Ord.  \'ital.  pp.  682,  773.    Anselmi  Epist. 

^  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1093. 

•■'  Robert  de  Monte,  a.  lopl.     W.  of  Malmesbury,  the  Norman  writers, 
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nevertheless,  succeeded  in  taking  the  castle  of  La  Houlme 
defended  by  William  Peverel.  William  had  ordered  twenty 
thousand  foot  soldiers  from  England,  but  when  they  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  he  caused  the  ten  shillings  that  had 
been  given  to  each  for  his  subsistence  to  be  taken  away, 
through  his  tool,  Ranulf  Flambard,  and  all  of  them  to  be 
sent  home.  The  money  thus  obtained  he  employed  in  buying 
off  the  French,  who  threatened  Eu  with  a  siege,  and  had  al- 
ready advanced  as  far  as  Longuevile^  Hugh  earl  of  Chester, 
was  then  despatched  to  fetch  prince  Henry  from  Domfront, 
who  accompanied  him,  but,  instead  of  coming  to  Eu,  they 
both  crossed  over  to  Southampton,  and  celebrated  the  Christ- 
mas festival  at  London.  William,  too,  not  feeling  at  ease  in 
his  position,  returned,  and  sent  prince  Henry  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  his  brother. 

More  dangerous  for  William  than  the  disgraceful  contest 
with  his  brother,  or  his  rash  quarrel  with  Anselm,  was  a  re- 
bellion now  raised  by  some  of  his  most  considerable  barons. 
Robert,  son  of  Roger  of  Molbray,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
was  one  of  the  most  valiant  but  proudest  knights,  harsh  to- 
wards his  dependents,  cold  and  reserved  towards  his  asso- 
ciates, arrogant  to  his  superiors.  After  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Geoffrey  bishop  of  Coutances,  William  had  confirmed 
to  him  two  hundred  and  eighty  villages,  which  that  prelate, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  military  services,  had  received  from 
the  Conqueror-.  Robert,  probably  because  the  transactions 
with  Scotland  after  tiie  death  of  Malcolm,  were  not  to  his 
satisfaction,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
crown  and  life  with  the  count  of  Eu,  who  but  a  short  time 
bi'fore  had  passed  over  to  the  side  of  NVilliani.     Their  pro- 

and  even  Ord'.ric  himself,  make  no  mention  of  thi.s  campaign,  and  a|)|)ear 
to  confound  it  with  the  earlier,  'i'he  last-mentioned  is  very  confused  in 
the  chronology  of  the  years  l()91-loy.O. 

'  Near  Vernon  in  Normandy,  not  Luneville,  as  Inj^ram  Huppose«. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  52.'^,  703.  TheHc  |)OHNeHsionH  muHt  have  lain  for  the 
moil  part  in  the  nhirrn  of  Enj^hmd  not  included  in  Domesday. 
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fesscd  object  was  to  place  on  the  throne  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle, a  cousin  of  the  king,  who  had  previously  been  a  faith- 
ful adherent  to  him'.  Stephen  was  the  son  of  a  half-sister 
of  the  Conrjueror,  married  to  Odo  count  of  Champagne,  to 
whom  she  had  borne  this  count  Stephen-,  Judith,  the  consort 
of  the  unfortunate  earl  Waltheof,  and  William  of  Alderi, 
the  king's  steward  or  sewer  ^  The  paternal  uncle  of  Stephen 
and  many  other  barons  of  consideration  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  cause  of  its  premature  outbreak  was  the  re- 
fusal of  earl  Robert  to  appear  before  the  king's  court  at 
\Vindsor,  without  the  delivery  of  hostages  or  other  pledge 
for  his  security,  to  answer  a  charge  against  himself  and  his 
nephew,  Morel,  of  having  detained  and  plundered  four  Nor- 
w'cgian  merchantmen'.  William  thereupon  assembled  an 
army,  and  had  alread}'  nearly  reached  the  county  of  his  re- 
fractory vassal,  when  Gilbert  of  'J'onbridge  fell  at  his  feet, 
praying  him  not  to  enter  the  forest,  where  there  was  an 
ambush  stationed,  and  to  pardon  him,  an  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy  '.  ^Villiam  then  laid  siege  to  Tynemouth,  which 
the  brother  of  earl  Robert  bravely  held  out  against  him  for 
two  months.  Earl  Robert  himself  was  shut  up  in  Bam- 
borough  castle,  opposite  to  which  the  king  had  caused  a 
fortress  to  be  constructed,  to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  Malveisin  (the  bad  neighbour).  The  king's  persever- 
ance was  overcome  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged :  but 
while   he  was   gone  on   an    expedition    against  the   Welsh, 

1   Ord.  Vital,  p.  681,  a.  1089- 

-  For  this  relationship  see  W.  (iemmet.  lih.  viii.  c.  3.  Orderic  (p.  522) 
calls  the  mother  "  filiam  Roberii  ducis;"  W.  Gemmet.  (lib.  viii.  c.  37) 
•'  Comitissa  de  Albemarla,  soror  uterina  Wilhelmi  regis  Anglonim."  This 
is  correct ;  she  was  full  sister  of  bishop  Odo  ;  her  name  seems  to  have 
been  Adeliza. 

•<  Sax.  ('hron.  Flor.Wigorn.  a.  lOQö.  Ingram  renders  raodrie,  maternal 
aunt  (though  here  in  the  Chronicle  used  erroneously  for  paternal  aunt)  by 
step-mother  ;  thus  making  (^do  of  Champagne  the  king's  son-in-law. 

'*  "  Quatuor  naves  magniP.cpias  cnnMrdos  voc:uif ."  Ord. Vital.  ]i.7<)3. — T. 

•'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  703. 
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Robert  was  tempted  to  leave  his  strong-hold,  the  garrison  of 
Newcastle  having  falsely  promised  that  they  would  open  their 
gates  to  him.  Issuing  then  from  Bamborough  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  accompanied  by  only  thirty  horsemen,  he  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  garrison  of  Malveisin,  and  on 
reaching  Newcastle  fonnd  the  gates  closed.  Finding  himself 
thus  deceived,  the  earl  fled  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Oswine 
at  Tynemouth,  that  had  been  richly  endowed  by  him,  in  which 
he  defended  himself  for  six  days,  when  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  leg,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
William  ordered  him  to  be  led  before  the  walls  of  Bam- 
borough, which  was  still  stoutly  defended  by  Matilda,  the 
young  wife  of  Robert,  and  Morel.  Being  invited  to  a  parley, 
the  countess  saw  her  consort  in  bonds  with  an  executioner 
at  his  side  ready  to  put  out  his  eyes,  if  the  castle  were  not 
forthwith  surrendered.  This  threat  had  the  desired  eff*ect. 
Morel  purchased  his  life  by  revealing  to  the  king  all  the 
details  of  the  con^^piracy ;  he  was,  nevertheless,  banished, 
and  died  Jibroad  in  penury  and  detestation.  Earl  Robert 
languished  for  thirty  years  a  captive  at  Windsor ;  but  his 
countess,  having  procured  a  papal  dispensation,  became  the 
wife  of  Nigel  of  Albini  (Aubigni),  whom  she  afterwards  faith- 
lessly abandoned.  When  the  crisis  was  over,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  barons  were  betrayed  to  the  king  as  accom- 
plices in  the  plot.  The  count  of  Eu  denied  his  guilt,  but 
being  vanquished  in  judicial  combat  by  Geoffrey  Bainard, 
though  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  had  Hugh  earl  of  Chester 
for  an  enemy,  was  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  and  muti- 
lation'. The  royal  sewer,  William  of  Alderi,  who  was  like- 
wise the  king^s  relation  and  godfather,  after  having  confessed 
to  bishop  Osmund  and  been  scourged  in  all  the  churches  of 
Salisbury,  underwent  the  ignominious  death  of  hanging, 
although  he  strongly  protested  his  innocence  of  the  conspiracy 

'   Sax,  Chron.     Flor.  Wi^rorn.  a.  lOOfi.  I096.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  704.    W. 
Malm,  ]).:}()].  "  Willolinuv  rlr  On  cfpraftis  rt  ext<>sticulatuv  est." 
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to  the  last'.  Roger  of  I^cy  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
his  large  estates  to  the  benefit  of  his  brother  Hugh,  and 
banished-^.  The  king's  uncle,  the  aged  Odo  of  Champagne, 
and  Philip,  son  of  Roger  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  thrown 
into  prison  3.  Even  Hugh  earl  of  Shrewsbury  could  not  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  complicity;  but,  like  others  whom 
William,  on  account  of  their  connections  in  Normandy, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  treat  with  lenity,  was  permitted  to  re- 
deem himself  with  a  large  sum  of  money'.  With  greater 
moderation  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  \\  illiam,  he 
confirmed  the  donations  made  by  Robert  of  Molbray  to  pious 
foundations '. 

An  unlooked-for  and,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  unmerited, 
turn  of  fortune  brought  William  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to 
the  consummation  of  the  wish  for  which  he  had,  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  rule,  striven  with  every  exertion,  every  in- 
justice, every  prodigality  to  attain.  With  every  year  duke 
Robert  found  himself  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  paternal 
inheritance.  Domfront,  his  strongest  town,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  prince  Henry,  who  from  that  fortress  had  extended 
his  territory  by  dint  of  arms,  and  gained  many  adherent^ 
among  Robert's  followers.  King  William  also  held  more 
than  twenty  castles  in  Normandy,  and  the  most  influential 
nobles  wei'e  bound  to  him,  partly  by  reason  of  possession.«; 
held  by  thom  in  England,  partly  by  other  obligations.  Robert 
was,  in  fact,  deprived  of  all  power,  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
revenues,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  cha- 
racter, of  all  means  and  prospect  of  ever  recovering  them. 
At  this  juncture  the  trump  of  the  holy  war  resounded  on  a 
sudden  from  Clermont,  and  among  the  many  whom  un|)ro- 
pitious  circumstances  impelled  to  obey  the  inspiring  call  was 
duke  Robert.     What  still  remained  to  him  of  Normandy  he 

1  Flor.  AViporn.  a.  lOQf).  2  Qrd.  Vital,  j).  704. 

^  Flor.  AVigorn.  a.  lOOC).  -»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  704. 

•■*  Monast.  Anglic,  iii.  p.-'ilii. 
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transferred,  for  five  years,  to  his  brother  WilHam,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver ' .  The 
raising  of  this  money  was  in  all  haste  recommended  to  the 
chief  persons  of  England.  Bishops  and  other  Church  digni- 
taries were  compelled  to  break  up  the  church  plate,  and  melt 
it  for  coining  money.  Barons  plundered  their  vassals  and 
peasantry,  to  take  gold  and  silver  to  the  king.  In  September 
William  embarked  for  Normandy,  made  peace  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  paid  him  the  sum  required  of  6666 f  pounds  of 
silver,  in  consideration  of  a  pledge  of  tenfold  greater  value-. 

This  possession  was  employed  by  William  in  several  at- 
tempts to  secure  and  extend  the  acquisitions  of  his  house  in 
France.  In  the  following  years  we  find  him  occupied  with 
the  French  and  Bretons,  and  also  with  the  Flemings-^,  though 
of  these  disputes  and  transactions  few  accounts  or  traces  are 
extant.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Robert  II.,  in  the  year  1093, 
came  to  a  conference  with  William  at  Dover,  the  object  of 
which  was  probably  the  restoration  of  the  old  feudal  relations, 
according  to  which  the  counts  of  Flanders  received  for  mili- 
tary service  a  yearly  revenue  from  England  of  three  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  which  settlement  having  been  revoked,  in 
consequence  of  the  hostilities  of  count  Robert  the  Frisian, 
was  renewed  with  his  son  by  king  William,  in  consideration 
of  their  relationship  '.  The  Bretons,  under  count  Alan  Fer- 
gant,  who  was  related  to  duke  Robert,  probably  assisted  the 
king,  as  they  previously  had  his  brother  ',  in  his  war  with  the 
county  of  Le  Maine.  Duke  Robert  had  laid  claim  to  Le  Maine, 
though  founded  merely  on  his  betrothal  to  the  second  daughter 
of  count  Hugh,  but  who  died  before  marriage'',  'i'his  frivolous 
pretension  was  opposed  by  Helie,  the  son  of  John  ol'  la  Fleche, 


'   Ord.  Vital,  pp.  72:i,  724. 

'^  Sax.  ('hron.    Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  109<).    Ord.  Vital,  pp.  715,  T«»». 
Malm.  \}.5iH).    Al.  Hev.  p.  142.    W.  Hcmingh.  p.  .'iO.  ed.  H.  11.  S. 
•■'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  7^0.  •♦  Kadmcr,  p.  \9.  W.  Maim.  p.  :u^. 

'    Dim.  ILsioitc  d(   la  Rr(la«^'in    'IV  i  '»  Sec  puirc  .').'). 
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ulio  had  inunicd  Paula,  the  third  or  youngest  daughter  of 
Hugh,  and  .sister  of  Heribert,  the  last  count,  and  who,  subsc- 
(juenily  to  the  year  1090,  had  bought  from  the  son  of  the 
eldest,  by  Azo  marquis  of  Liguria,  iiis  claims  on  Le  Maino 
for  ten  thousand  shillings'.  Notwithstanding  the  support  of 
Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  Robert  had  never  been  able  to  keep 
possession  of  Le  Maine ;  and  William  either  would  not  or 
could  not  proceed  more  vigorously,  yet  he  for  some  months 
harboured  Hoel,  the  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  who  had  fled  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  some  dissensions  at  home.  But 
when  Helie,  previously  to  the  departure  of  duke  Robert,  came 
to  William,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  an  assurance 
of  peace  during  his  intended  absence  on  the  crusade,  he  re- 
fused it  scornfully,  saying  :  Helie  might  go  whithersoever  he 
would  :  ho  would  not  fight  against  crusaders,  but  would  re- 
cover the  province  taken  from  his  father  with  a  hundred 
thousand  lances,  swords,  and  innumerable  engines;  and  would 
soon  settle  matters  with  the  cowherds  of  Le  Maine-.  Not- 
withstanding these  and  similar  vaunts,  and  although  the 
Manceaux  had  recently  put  to  flight  Robert  of  Belesme,  from 
his  grandfather  likewise  surnamed  Talevas,  who  had  erected 
castles  in  their  territory,  and  had  captured  other  Normans 
of  consideration,  William  was  unable  innnediately  to  take  the 
field  against  Le  Maine ^  Not  until  February  1098,  at  the 
instigation  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  was  he  induced  to  proceed 
against  Helie,  who  at  Dangeuil  had  erected  a  castle  against 
him.  But  the  severity  of  the  season  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Manceaux,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Houen, 
and  for  the  moment  content  himself  with  reinforcing  his 
vassals  and  soldiers  aiul  other  means  for  the  security  of  his 
castles.     Helie,  however,  fell  shortly  after  into  his  hands.    He 

'   Acta  Ej)isc()i)()nnn  Cenom.  ap.  Mabillon.  Vet.  Anal,  iii.pp.  290  299. 
2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  709. 

•'•  "  Dift'erens  per  hienniuin."  Ord.  Vital,  j).  770.     Only  under  the  .suc- 
rcssor  of  hisliop  Hoc!,  who  died  in  .hdy  1097- 
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had  entered  a  wood  accompanied  by  only  seven  knights,  and 
was  there  made  prisoner  by  Robert  Talevas.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Rouen,  where  the  king  commanded  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  knight,  but  detained  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Wilham  then  convoked  and  dehberated  with  the  barons  of 
Normandy,  and  as  the  proposed  undertaking  met  with  their 
approval,  he  proceeded  with  a  numerous  force  against  Le 
Mans.  But  that  city  was  so  stoutly  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitants under  the  command  of  Fulk  IV.  surnamed  Rechin 
(Morose),  count  of  Anjou,  and  his  valiant  son,  Geoffrey,  sur- 
named Martel,  that  William  returned  to  Rouen,  but  through 
the  mediation  of  Hildebert,  the  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  obtained 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  in  consideration  of  the  liberation  of 
Ht'lie,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  Fulk  might  enter  into  some 
compact  with  William  to  his  detriment.  Helie  now  endea- 
voured by  pliancy  to  the  conqueror  to  recover  a  portion  of 
what  he  had  lost,  and  offered  to  become  his  vassal.  The  king 
was  inclined  to  grant  his  request,  but  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
who  ever  appears  as  a  far-sighted  counsellor  of  his  sovereign ', 
dissuaded  him  from  so  hazardous  a  step.  Thereupon  Lielie 
could  not  refrain  from  declaring  that,  as  he  was  so  despised, 
he  would  strive  in  every  way  to  recover  his  inheritance.  ''Go 
now,"  answered  William,  '*do  what  thou  canst ;  if  thou  over- 
comest  me,  thou  shall  not  be  punished  for  it 2."  Le  Mans 
was  then  committed  to  a  very  strong  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  William  count  of  l^]vreux,  Gilbert  of  L'Aigle, 
and  other  warriors,  who  soon,  by  their  oppressions  and  se- 
verity caused  the  citizens  doubly  to  regret  the  loss  of  their 


'   Ord.  \  ital.  p.  773.   Comp.  Kadiner,  pp.  20-40.    Sec  ulso  p.  2In. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  773.  [What  Mahnesbury  (p.  503)  reports  as  Williaiir« 
word«  is  at  least  hij(hly  characteristic  :  on  Ilelie  sayinj^:  "  Fortuitu  me 
cepisti,  sed  ni  possem  evadere,  novi  (|uid  facerem,"  he  answered :  "Tu, 
Tiebulo!  tu,  (juid  faceres .'  Üiscede,  abi,  fu^e  I  concedo  tibi  ut  facias 
(piicvpiid  poterih  :  et,  per  vultiim  de  liUca'  nihil,  si  mc  viccris,  jjhj  li;i(' 
vrnia  tecum  paciscar." — T. ) 
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former  lords,  in  the  following  year  (1099)  Helie  succeeded 
in  raising  a  considerable  force,  in  defeating  his  enemies  in 
Le  Maine,  and  in  driving  them  into  the  fortress  of  Le  Mans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  town  had  joyfully  joined  his  fol- 
lowers. But  the  Normans  one  evening,  taking  advantage  of 
a  strong  gale,  set  fire  to  tlie  houses  lying  nearest  to  them, 
which  communicating  itself  to  others,  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  soon  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  besieging  engines 
raised  by  Helie  produced  no  eff'ect,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  already  sustained  great  damage  and  were  threatened  with 
still  greater  calamity,  lost  all  courage.  Soon,  too,  intelligence 
was  brought,  that  William,  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest, 
had,  on  receiving  information  by  a  messenger  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Le  Mans,  instantly  ridden  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  a  presumptuous  vaunt  that  a  king  could  not  be  drowned, 
cast  himself  into  a  miserable  vessel  he  found  lying  there,  crossed 
over,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tempestuous  weather,  arrived 
safe  at  Touques,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
the  astonished  Normans  ^  Helie  now  deemed  it  advisable 
to  abandon  the  unfortunate  city,  and  not  expose  himself  and 
people  to  the  anger  of  the  king.  The  inhabitants  had  been  so 
cruelly  oppressed,  that  only  the  king^s  arrival  could  check  the 
most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  prevent  their  total  de- 
struction. The  tower  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  used 
to  good  purpose  by  the  citizens  during  the  struggle,  he  ordered 
to  be  demolished,  and  took  with  him  to  England  the  refrac- 
tory bishop  Hildebert^  whom  he  even  required  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  treason  by  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron-^. 
Of  the  warfare  of  this  time  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 


>   Ord.  Vital,  p.  775.  W.  Malm.  p.  502. 

2  Acta  F^piscop.  Cenom.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1099,  the  Rom.  de  Ron  is  very 
circumstantial  though  inaccurate  on  this  war  with  Le  Maine  ;  Wace,  and 
Malmeshury,  who  often  agrees  with  him.  make  the  capture  of  Helie  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Le  Mans. 

^  Ivonis  Carnot.  Kjv  71.    Hildclicrt.  Kp.  lil).  ii.  R. 
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circumstance,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take  all 
Helie's  castles,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Mayet^  derided  by  the  besieged  and  almost  de- 
serted by  his  army  2. 

Equally  fruitless,  yet,  on  account  of  the  higher  interests 
involved  in  them,  worthy  of  some  notice,  were  the  wars  which 
William,  as  mortgagee  of  Normandy,  commenced  with  the 
king  of  France.  The  demand  made  by  the  Conqueror  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  for  the  restoration  of  the  Vexin,  which 
had  been  taken  from  him,  during  his  youth,  by  king  Henry, 
had  not  been  persevered  in  by  duke  Robert ;  but  William  did 
not  delay  reclaiming  not  only  that  province,  but  also  the 
towns,  of  Pontoise,  Chaumont,  and  Mantes,  and  meeting  with 
a  refusal  from  Philip  (1097)  forthwith  assembled  an  army 
from  his  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Of  the 
French,  many  who  held  fiefs  also  in  Normandy  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  him,  while  others  who  were  imprisoned  were  in- 
duced to  enter  the  English  service,  and  many  were  bought  by 
English  gold.  The  French  prince  Lewis,  afterwards  king 
Lewis  Vf.,  frequently  fought  valiantly  and  successfully  against 
the  English';     but    William,  with  William  VHP    duke   of 


^  A  castle  in  the  arrondissement  of  La  Fleche.  M.  Le  Prevost,  note  to 
Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  15027.— T. 

^  The  following  particulars  of  this  siege  are  interesting.  They  are  from 
Orderic,  translated  by  M.  Le  Prevost  (Rom.  de  Ron,  ii.  p.  336) :  *'  Le  roi  apres 
avoir  accorde  aux  assieges  une  espoce  de  treve  de  Dieu,  depuis  le  samedi 
jusqu'au  lundi,  voyant  qu'ils  avaient  passe  ce  tem})s  a  palissader  leurs 
murailles,  pour  amortir  les  coujjs  qu'on  voudrait  leur  porter,  chercha  ä 
combler  les  fosses  avec  des  fascines ;  mais  on  reussit  toujours  ä  s'en 
debarrasser  par  le  moycn  du  feu.  Au  moment  oü  il  se  desesperait  du  peu 
de  8UCCCS  de  ses  niesures,  une  pierre  lancee  des  remj)arts  vient  fracasscr  la 
tele  d'un  guerrier  plac^  pres  de  lui.  Alors  les  assieges  s'ccrierent:  *  Voila 
de  la  viande  fraiche  pour  le  roi ;  qu'on  la  porte  a  la  cuisine,  et  qu'on 
I'apprfite  pour  son  souper.'  Ouillaumc  decouragt'  renonra  au  sit^gc,  fit 
aux  vigncH,  aux  vergers  et  aux  m.-iison«  une  guerre  d'cxtirpation,  et  s'en 
revint  triomphnnt,  dit  rhistorien  au  Mans,  ou  il  licencia  son  armce.  (,'es 
^venemen«  w  passcrent  dauH  Ic  rnois  dc  juillet." — 'I'. 

^  Sugerii  Vita  Ludovici  (irohsi.  c.  i.  flislni'.:i    I''r;uiri;i    I'la^m.  up.  lioii 
quel,  xii.  p.  5. 
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Guienne  and  count  of  Poitiers,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 
aUiance,  advanced  slowly  but  surely,  and  was  not  till  the 
following  year  (1098),  probably  alarmed  by  the  defection  of 
Nivard  of  Septeuil,  to  be  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  a  truce'. 
William  was  on  the  eve  of  gaining  an  extension  of  influence 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  consequence  of  the 
intention  of  the  duke  above- mentioned  to  pledge  to  him  his 
rich  dominions  and  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land-.  In  France 
the  apprehension  prevailed  that  William,  whose  ambition 
knew  no  bounds,  was  aiming  at  the  French  crown,  and 
collecting  suffrages  and  support  in  case  of  the  death  of  Lewis, 
the  only  legitimate  heir  of  Philip,  whose  sons  by  Bertrade,  the 
seduced  countess  of  Anjou, could  not  be  acknowledged  as  such -^ 
The  ever  more  and  more  complicated  plans,  the  incessant 
striving  after  aggrandizement,  the  important  successes  of  king 
William  were  destined  to  a  sudden  end.  The  chase  in  those 
days  was  followed  so  passionately,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
exacted  a  bloody  sacrifice.  In  the  New  Forest,  which  had 
been  enlarged  by  the  Conqueror  with  such  glaring  cruelty 
towards  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  Richard,  an 
elder  brother  of  William  Rufus,  and,  shortly  after,  a  son  of 
duke  Robert,  named  also  Richard,  had  already  fallen.  On 
the  2nd  August  1100  the  king  rode  into  the  forest  to  hunt, 
his  attendants  were  gradually  dispersed,  and  about  sunset  he 
was  found  lying  dead  on  the  earth  and  pierced  with  an  arrow. 
Many  authorities  concur  in  stating,  that  Walter  Tirel,  a 
French  knight,  to  whom  William  was  much  attached,  had, 
with  the  intention  of  striking  a  boar  that  rushed  past  them, 
inflicted  the  fatal  wound,  with  an  arrow  given  him  by 
the  king  himself,  as  being  the  better  marksman.  His  in- 
stantaneous flight  to  France,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
grave,  undertaken  by  him  at  a  later  period  certainly  counte- 
nance this  narrative'.      Vet  Tirel,  whom  wi^  find  mentioned 

'   Ivon.  Carnot.  Ep.  71.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  7^>7. 

"  Ord.  Vital,  p.  780.  •'  Sugcr,  lib.  i. 

■^  Old.   Viiiil.  p.  7X-2.  W.  Malm.  p.  .'SOp.    Flor.  Wi^^orn.  a.  lioo.  Husjo 
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as  a  venerator  of  Anselm\  declared  to  Suger,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  offered  to  confirm  it  on  oath,  that 
the  rumour  was  false,  and  that  he  had  not  even  entered  the 
forest  on  that  day-.  But  who  can  say  that  it  was  not  an 
Anglo-Saxon  arrow  that  pierced  the  tyrant?  or  that  one  of 
so  many  that  he  had  injured,  stimulated  possibly  by  a  higher 
direction,  was  not  the  perpetrator?  The  warnings  given  to 
the  king  by  Robert  fitz  Hamon,  in  consequence  of  the  counsel 
of  a  monk,  that  he  should  not  go  to  the  chase  on  that  day, 
and  the  prophecy  imparted  to  prince  Henry,  declaring  his 
speedy  accession  to  the  throne,  together  with  the  complete 
desertion  of  his  attendants,  greatly  strengthen  the  suspicion  of 
a  premeditated  plan  ->.  But  there  is  also  another  story  worthy 
of  notice  :  that  the  king,  in  stooping  to  take  up  an  arrow 
lying  on  the  ground,  stumbled,  and  thus  forced  the  arrow  into 
his  breast.  This  belief  appears  to  have  been  very  current  in 
in  England  shortly  after  the  king's  death ^,  though  that  im- 
plicating Walter  Tirel  found  most  favour  with  the  multitude. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  also  said,  that  it  was  not  Tirel,  but 

Floriac.  De  Modernis  Franconim  Regibus,  xii.  p.  798.  Petri  Blesens.  Cont. 
Huntend.  p.  378.  W,  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  9-  Gaimar  entertains  greater 
suspicion  against  Tirel. 

'   Eadmer,  Vita  Anselmi,  p.  6. 

'^  Suger,.  lib.  i.  Job.  Salisbur.  Vita  Anselmi,  c.  12.  Hist.  Franciae  Fragm. 
ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  p.  5.  Walter  Tirel  was  one  of  ten  children  that  Fulco 
of  Guarlemville,  dean  of  Evreux,  had  with  the  boautiful  Orielde  sprung 
from  a  distinguished  race.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  574.  Tirel  was  lord  of  Poix  in 
Picardy,    The  warriors  of  Poix  were  at  Hastings,  Rom.  dc  Rou,  v.  12793. 

•"'  Sax.  Chron.  a.  HOG  may  be  cited  for  this  view  of  the  case,  which  re- 
lates that  the  king  was  shot  while  at  the  chase  by  an  arrow  from  one  of  his 
own  people,  without  any  allusion  to  an  accident :  so  likewise  Acta  Episc. 
()enom. 

•*  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  p.  54.)  says  :  "  plures  affirmant."  Wace  (vv.  15180, 
»qq.)  also  mentions  this  belief  : 

[PluHors  dient  k'il  tresbucha, 
En  sa  cote  (robej  h*em|)t'ebcha, 
E  la  sacte  (Hecke)  trcwtorna, 
Kt  li  acier  c\  rei  rola,  (roula  vtr««  it*  roi.) — T.J 
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Ralf  of  Aix,  to  whom  William,  against  the  counsel  of  the 
abbot  of  l^unstable,  handed  five  arrows,  with  one  of  which 
he  shot  him  ' . 

Never  did  a  ruler  die  less  regretted  than  W  illiam  Rufu.s, 
although  still  young,  being  little  above  forty,  not  a  usuri)er, 
bold,  and  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  besides  the  crafty  and  officious  tools  of  his  power, 
was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  Normans  of  (quality  and  har- 
lots. In  his  last  struggle  with  the  clergy,  the  most  shameless 
rapacity  is  especially  prominent,  and  so  glaring,  that,  not- 
withstanding some  exaggerations  and  errors  that  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  chronicles,  he  still  appears  in  the  same 
light-.  Effeminacy,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  dissoluteness,  and 
unnatural  crimes,  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  courts  He  was  himself  an  exami)le  of  incontinence. 
Kindness  towards  valiant  knights,  even  the  conipiered,  and 
trust  in  a  knightly  word,  as  is  related  of  him,  are  less  proofs 
of  good  feeling  than  of  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
time.  The  warlike  talents  displayed  by  him  in  his  youth,  in 
which  bodily  strength  and  valour  founded  on  it  were  chiefly 
conspicuous,  have  been  over- valued ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
his  successes  were  usually  obtained  without  his  personal  co- 
operation, while  he  shone  chiefly  through  the  rich  rewards  he 
bestowed  on  his  faithful  followers,  and  the  still  more  profuse 


'  Giraldus  Cambrens.  De  Instructione  Principis,  c.  30.  aj).  IScriptt.  Rer. 
Gall,  xviii. 

-  Thus  Peter  of  Blois  appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  asserts  that  at  the 
kind's  death  one  archbishopric  and  four  bishoi)rics  were  vacant.  The 
archbishoprics  were  filled,  and  of  the  bishoprics,  Winchester  only  from 
1098,  and  Salisbury  from  December  1099,  appear  to  have  been  vacant. 
JSee  Sa.x.  Chron.  and  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1100. 

'"^  See  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  Ordcric,  pp.  763,  7S'2  ;  Mahncsbnry. 
p.  510;  Kadnicr,  p.  94  ;  Will.  Ncwburg.  lib.  i.  c.  2  ;  Huntingdon.  Hugo 
Floriac.  (De  Modernis  Francoriun  Rcgibus,  lib.  i.)  a  contemporary,  says  : 
"  armis  quidcm  strcnuus  atque  nuuiificus.  scd  niinis  lascivus  ct  fiagitio- 
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bribes  on  his  adversaries  ^ .  His  ambition  as  well  as  his  course 
of  life  required  great  resources,  and  both  clergy  and  people 
were  oppressed  with  a  rigour  as  offensive  as  it  was  senseless. 
His  officials  durst  not  flinch  from  any  expedient  to  supply  the 
royal  treasury ;  the  delinquent  could  always  redeem  himself 
from  the  cord  that  entwined  him,  if  he  could  but  show  thereby 
a  gain  to  the  exchequer-.  To  the  people  he  usually  appeared 
with  repulsive  coldness  and  affected  indifference,  threatening 
looks,  and  a  fierce  tone  of  voice  ^. 

Among  the  memorials  of  his  reign,  some  architectural 
works  could  hardly  be  wanting,  in  an  age  so  devoted  to  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  building.  At  London  he  built  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  surrounded  the  Tower  by  a  wall\ 
the  strength  of  which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  cement  used 
for  the  purpose  being  mixed  with  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  in  which,  the  year  before  his 
death,  he  held  a  numerous  courts 

His  ecclesiastical  foundations  are,  as  we  have  already  ob- 

'  Suger,  lib.  i.  '*  Ille  opulentus  Anglorum  thesaurorum  mercator  et 
solidator." 

2  Ibid.  lib.  i.  "  Pauperum  intolerabilis  oppressor.'*  H.  Hunt.  aa.  1098, 
1099,  "  Nihil  recti  rex  pravus  in  regno  suo  fieri  jjermittebat,  sed  provin- 
cias  intolerabiliter  vexavit  in  tributis,  qua3  nunquam  cessabant,  .  . .  tributis 
et  exactionibus  pessimis  populos  Anglonim  non  abradens,  sed  excorians." 
And  from  him,  Robert  de  Monte  and  Chron.  Beccense :  "  pauj)eres  in- 
colas  regni  sui  omnes  opprimebat,  ct  illis  violenter  auferebat,  quae  })rodigus 
advenis  iribuebat."     Ord.  Vital,  p.  7G3.    Sax.  Chron.  a.  1100. 

^  In  such  descriptions  Malmesbury  (p.  495)  is  particularly  happy ;  he 
says  :  "  Erat  is  (Willelmus)  foris  et  in  conventu  hominuin  tumido  vultu 
erectus,  minaci  oculo  astantem  defigens,  et  aflfectato  rigore  feroci  voce  col- 
loquentem  reverberans."  The  beau  ideal  of  a  baron  of  many  lands  ami 
times ! 

*  H.  Hunt.  a.  1098,  "  in  opere  muri  circa  turrim  LondonicC." 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1099.  "  To  Pcntecosten  forman  siiNe  his  hired  iiinan 
his  niwan  gebyttlan  aet  Westmynstre  heold."  II.  Hunt.  a.  109H.  "  in 
o[)ere  aulae  regalis  apud  WestminHter."  To  this  also  Malmesbury  (p.  .504) 
undfmbtedly  refern  :  "  Ilnum  «Tdificiurii,  et  ipsum  per  maxiiiuuii,  doinutn 
in  Ix)ndonia  inccpit  el  perfccit,  non  parccns  expenyi«,  duinmodo  libcraii- 
tati«  HiMp  mngnificentinm  fxhiberet." 
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served,  but  few,  and  belong  to  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  In 
his  time  occurs  the  donation  of  the  city  of  l^ath  to  the  bishop 
of  Somerset.  At  a  later  period,  the  only  good  deeds  recorded 
of  him  are  the  founding  of  some  hospitals  at  York  and  'J'hct- 
ford.  Any  patronage  of  science  and  art,  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  education  by  Lanfranc,  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  William  Rufus.  Hence,  in  his  dissensions  with  Anselm, 
he  has  found  no  defender ;  no  panegyrist,  rife  as  they  were  in 
those  days ;  no  biographer ;  probably  not  even  one  to  dedi- 
cate a  book  to  him  \ 

>  The  medical  work,  Schola  Salernitana,  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  him; 
though  the  editor,  Z.  SyhMus,  has  shown  that,  if  not  a  later  king,William'8 
brother,  duke  Robert,  is  intended. 
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J.  H  E  Red  King,  with  other  tall  deer,  had  fallen  on  a 
Thursday,  and  his  carcase,  as  a  wild  boar's,  only  covered 
with  miserable  rags,  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  attended  by  a  few  monks, 
townsfolk,  and  beggars,  he  received  the  little  that  was 
granted  of  last  honours  and  offices  to  the  king  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  in  his  royal  residence.  He  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  but  the  solemn  knell,  which  was  wont  to  express 
or  supply  the  last  lament  of  the  survivors,  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, silent  in  almost  every  church.  No  one  was  there  who 
thought  of  distributing  the  customary  alms  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul,  out  of  the  vast  treasures  of  the  departed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  resounded  from  every  side  a  loud,  stern, 
damnatory  judgment,  on  the  dead.  No  priest  ventured  to 
absolve  or  reconcile  the  worthless  tyrant,  whom  (iod  had  thus 
suddenly  summoned  before  him'. 

'   Or.l.  Vital,   j».  782. 
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Prince  Henry,  who  was  present  at  that  hunting  in  the 
New  Forest,  (or  Ytene  wald),  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  his 
brother's  death,  than^  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  at 
full  speed  to  the  castle  of  Winchester,  to  demand  the  keys  as 
next  heir  to  the  throne.  But  William  of  Breteuil,  who  had 
outridden  him,  opposed  the  delivery  of  them,  on  behalf  of 
duke  Robert,  the  first-born  son  of  the  Conqueror,  to  wliom, 
by  right  of  primogeniture  and  by  treaty,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land belonged,  to  whom  all  had  sworn  fealty,  and  to  whom, 
on  his  return  from  his  glorious  warfare  for  Christ,  God  would 
give  the  crown  to  which  he  was  born.  Henry  had  already 
drawn  his  sword  against  the  unwished-for  champion  of  strict 
legality ;  but  the  friends  of  both,  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  hastened  to  the  spot,  declared  themselves 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  younger  and  more  energetic  bro- 
ther, who  must  be  considered  as  the  next  heir,  if  Robert's 
exclusion  by  his  father  were  to  be  regarded  as  valid,  and  the 
legality  of  William  the  Second's  reign  acknowledged,  to  deny 
which  would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  irremediable  confusion. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  following  his  brother's  death, 
Henry,  at  that  time  in  his  thirtieth  year,  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London  (5th  Aug.  1 100 '.) 
The  prompt  services  of  his  party  he  did  not,  however,  obtain 
without  considerable  donations,  and  gained  over  the  more 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  by  promises  and  concessions, 
which,  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  general  interest,  he 
swore,  previously  to  being  anointed,  to  observe,  before  God 
and  the  whole  people,  at  the  altar  at  Westminster.  ^VilHanl 
Giflfiird,  the  chancellor  of  his  predecessor,  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  archbisho])ric  of 
York  was  bestowed  on  Girard,  bishop  of  Hereford;  the  va- 

'  The  surname  of  *  Beauclerc,'  bestowed  on  him,  on  account  either  of 
his  superior  education  or  beautiful  handwriting,  occurs  first  in  (Jrafton. 
The  epithet  of  '  Le  Ck'rc,' applied  to  him,  is  not  mentioned  earlier  than 
l^rointon. 
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cant  abbacies  were  filled  by  the  sons  of  the  Norman  aristo- 
cracy, or  by  other  ecclesiastics  of  that  province.  With  the 
object  of  conciliating  the  clergy,  ^^^iUiam's  great  opponent, 
and  Henry's  early  instructor,  Anselni,  was  immediately  and 
reverently  summoned  back  to  England.  But  infinitely  more 
important,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future,  was  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  new  king,  in  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  preceding  government,  and  to 
maintain  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  or,  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  time,  the  laws  of  king  Eadward.  This 
compact  (for  so,  on  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  called  forth,  it  may  justly  be  termed,  and  as 
being  only  the  written  record  of  what  he  had  sworn  to  only  a 
few  days  before,)  was  by  Henry's  successors  always  confirmed 
anew,  and  became  thereby  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  check  new  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Conqueror,  by  the  exaction  of  further  conces- 
sions, as  embodied  in  the  Great  Charter,  when  a  rude  consti- 
tutional structure  was  raised  on  this  foundation-stone  ^ . 

The  provisions  of  this  charter,  by  which  Henry  purchased 
his  right  to  the  throne  and  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  are 
the  following  :  Through  the  mercy  of  God  and  with  the  com- 
mon advice  and  consent  of  the  Barons  of  England  (who  are 
here  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  place  of  the  old  *  Witan'), 
being  crowned  king,  he  will,  as  the  realm  was  oppressed  by 
illegal  exactions,  before  all  things  liberate  God's  Church,  so 
that  he  will  neither  sell  nor  farm,  nor  on  the  death  of  an 
archljishop  or  bishop  or  abbot,  accept  anything  from  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  or  its  tenants,  until  the  entrance 
of  a  successor.  And  will  abolish  all  oppressive  imposts  (malse 
consuetudinesj,  so  that  if  any  of  his  barons,  earls,  or  other 
person  dies,  who  holds  immediately  of  him,  his  hoir  shall  not 
redeem  his  land  as  in  the  time  of  his  brother,  but  with  a  law- 

'  Sax.  (üiroii.  .»    I  KM).      Ka<lrncr,  p.  .'>.'». 
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fill  and  just  relief.  In  like  maimer,  the  tenants  of  his  barons 
shall  redeem  their  lands  from  their  lords.  And  if  any  one  of 
his  barons  or  vassals  wishes  to  give  his  daughter,  niece,  etc. 
in  marriage,  he  shall  speak  with  him  (the  king) ;  who  will, 
however,  accept  nothing  for  the  permission,  nor  forbid  the 
marriage,  unless  he  wishes  to  bestow  her  on  his  (the  king's) 
enemy.  And  on  the  death  of  a  baron  or  other  vassal  of  the 
king,  if  he  leaves  an  heiress,  he  (the  king)  will  give  her  in 
marriage,  together  with  her  land,  with  the  advice  of  his 
barons.  If  a  widow  is  left  childless,  she  shall  possess  her 
dowry  and  ''maritatio'*"'^,  and  not  be  given  in  marriage,  ex- 
cept with  her  consent.  If  she  is  left  with  children,  she  shall 
possess  her  dowry  and  "  maritatio"  as  long  as  she  leads  a 
spotless  life,  and  shall  not  be  given  in  marriage  but  with  her 
own  consent ;  and  the  wife,  or  other  relation  of  upright  cha- 
racter, shall  be  the  guardian  of  the  land  and  children.  And 
the  king's  barons  shall  act  in  like  manner  towards  the  sons, 
or  daughters,  or  wives  of  tlieir  tenants.  And  the  common 
mintage  (monetagium-),  which  was  levied  in  the  cities  and 
counties,  and  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  king  Eadward. 
is  thenceforth  prohibited.  If  any  money  er  or  other  be  taken 
with  false  money,  he  shall  be  brought  to  justice.  All  fines 
(placita)  and  all  debts  owing  to  his  brother  he  remits,  ex- 
cepting his  just  farms,  and  those  that  were  settled  for  other 
inheritances  or  for  those  things  which  more  justly  affected 
others.  And  if  any  one  has  stipulated  anything  for  his  in- 
heritance, he  remits  it,  as  well  as  all  reliefs  that  have  been 
stipulated  for  just  inheritances.  And  if  any  of  his  barons  or 
tenants  falls  sick,  as  he  shall  give  or  be  disposed  to  give  his 
money,  ho  grants  that  it  be  so  given.     But  if,  prevented  by 

'  In  what  this  consisted  is  by  no  means  certain  :  it  was  probably  the 
foster-lean  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws. — T. 

'^  "Id  quod  monetarii,  seu  moneta'  fabricatores,  domino,  ciijns  est 
moneta,  exsolviint  ex  monetarii  fusionis  et  signaturae  i)roventibiis,"  Du 
Cangp. — T. 
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arms  or  infirmity,  he  shall  neither  have  so  given  nor  disposed 
of  his  money,  then  his  wife,  or  children,  or  relatives,  or  vassals 
legally  authorized  shall  distribute  it  for  the  good  of  his  soul 
as  to  them  shall  seem  good.  If  any  of  his  barons  or  vassals 
incurs  a  penalty,  he  shall  not  give  a  surety  to  the  amount  of 
all  his  money,  as  in  the  time  of  his  father  and  brother ;  but, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  let  him  be  amerced, 
as  he  would  have  been  before  the  time  of  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, in  the  time  of  his  other  predecessors.  But  if  he  be 
convicted  of  perfidy  or  crime,  let  him  make  such  compensa- 
tion as  is  just.  '' Murders'' 1  also  he  pardons  up  to  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  and  for  those  committed  from  that  time 
just  reparation  shall  be  made,  according  to  the  law  of  king 
Eadward.  The  forests,  with  the  consent  of  his  barons,  he 
retains  in  his  own  hands,  as  his  father  held  them.  To  knights 
•  holding  their  lands  by  military  service  (per  loricas)  he  grants 
exemption  from  all  payments  and  all  works.  Finally  he  re- 
stores the  laws  of  king  Eadward,  with  those  emendations 
which  they  received  from  his  father,  with  the  consent  of  his 
barons-. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring  to  conciliate  not 
only  the  great  and  inferior  vassals,  but  also  the  lower  orders 
of  burghers  and  peasants,  he,  nevertheless,  reserved  to  himself 
all  the  rights  of  the  chase  and  forest,  as  they  had  existed 
under  his  father  and  brother,  thereby  manifesting  that  pas- 
sion for  hunting,  which  induced  William  of  Warenne,  who 

'  The  crime  of  *  murdrum'  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  modern  sense  of 
murder.  In  Legg.  Henrici  I.  xcii.  §.  5.  it  is  said:  "Murdritus  homo 
dicebatur  aiitiqnitus  cujus  interfector  nesciebatur,  ubicumque  vel  quomodo- 
cunque  esbet  inventus  ;  nunc  adjectum  est,  hcet  sciatur  (piis  murdrum 
fecerit,  hi  non  habeatur  intra  vii.  dies." 

-  Tlie  Heveral  readings  of  this  document  are  very  varying.  The  copy  in 
the  Statute«  of  the  Realm  lias  many  variations.  It  is  to  l)e  found  also  in 
.Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wendover)  and  Ric.  Ilagustald.  a.  lloo,  and  the  Textus 
RofienMiH,  edit.  Heame,  j).  51.  The  copy  here  ^ivrn  is  from  Legg.  Hen.  I. 
ap.  **.\n(ieiit  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Knghtnd." 

t2 
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was  never  well  disposed  towards  him,  to  bestow  on  him  the 
nick-name  of  '  Pied  de  Oerf' ' .  Copies  of  this  charter  were 
sent  into  all  the  counties,  and  deposited  in  the  several 
abbeys^. 

A  step  taken  by  Henry  of  perhaps  even  greater  moment 
for  its  immediate  effect,  was  his  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  prince  Eadward,  son  of  Eadnumd  Ironside,  the 
niece  of  Eadgar  ^theling,  and  daughter  of  his  sister  Mar- 
garet and  her  consort,  king  Malcolm  Canmore.  By  this  con- 
nection he  not  only  formed  a  friendly  relation  with  her  bro- 
thers, the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  restored  a  better  state  of 
morals  and  greater  decorum  to  the  court,  but  also  established 
a  joyful  association,  as  it  were,  with  the  greater,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon,  portion  of  the  people,  who  saw  the  crown  revert  to 
their  beloved  royal  race,  and  awaited  the  realization  of  a 
beautiful  picture,  conjured  up  in  their  imagination,  of  golden, 
days,  in  the  supposed  return  of  the  good  old  times  of  their 
forefathers.  We  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  excellent  Anselm, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  summons  of  the  king  and  his  barons, 
had  hastened  back  to  England,  a  considerable  share  in  all 
these  measures  of  liberality  and  wise  policy ;  but  the  happy 
idea  of  the  marriage  cannot  have  originated  with  that  pre- 
late, who,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
Matilda  ^  to  escape  from  the  violence  of  the  Normans,  had 
formerly  taken  refuge  with  her  aunt  Christina  in  the  abbey 
of  Wilton,  and  had,  moreover,  worn  the  veil,  to  avoid  a  mar- 
riage with  Alan  earl  of  Richmond.     He  yielded,  however,  to 

'   Li  quens  Willame  le  gaboiit ; 
Pie  de  cers  par  gab  I'apelout. — Rom.  de  Ron,  v.  15650. 
which  see  for  other  curious  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  time,  relative  to 
Henry. 

'  Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wendover,  ii.  p.  164).  Henry  also  granted  a  charter 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  which  is  printed  in  Rymer,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Laws  (Anc.  Laws  and  Institt.  of  Engl.). 

•^  Her  ba])tismal  name  was  Kadgylli,  which  on  her  marriage  was  changed 
to  Matilda.  Ord.  Vital.  \\h.  viii.  Ann.  Wavrrl.  j).  1.^3. 
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the  explanations  given ',  and  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  same  year.  Characteristic  of  the  time,  in  which  min- 
strelsy was  coming  into  vogue,  and  love,  with  valour  and 
piety,  formed  the  chief  materials  for  the  poet,  is  the  contem- 
porary tradition,  that  Henry  had  long  loved  the  Anglo-Saxon 
daughter  of  kings,  and^  regardless  of  her  scanty  portion,  de- 
sired her  before  all  the  richly  endowed  daughters  of  princes'-. 
The  good-natured  Anglo-Saxon,  while  enjoying  with  his 
family  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  which  under  the  two  preceding 
kings  he  had  been  compelled  to  quench  at  nightfall,  readily 
gave  credit  to  the  tale,  which  proved  more  beneficial  to  the 
Norman  king  than  the  possession  of  many  strong  castles ; 
while  on  the  Normans  the  event  produced  a  contrary  effect. 
Popular  wit  is  always  ready,  and  among  those  people  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  aptitude  in  the  invention  of  nick- 
names and  epithets,  and  so  the  king  and  queen  were  called 
by  the  Normans  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  Goderic  and 
Godithe,  in  allusion  probably  to  some  lost  love  story  ;  which 
appellations  drew  from  the  king  himself  peals  of  laughter. 

Yet  neither  by  the  offensive  wit  nor  the  dangerous  malice 
of  many  of  his  vassals  was  the  king  to  be  diverted  from  the 
course  on  which  he  had  entered,  but  persisted  in  following 
the  counsels  of  the  faithful  friend  of  his  youth,  Henry  earl  of 
Warwick  \  son  of  Robert  of  Beaumont,  whose  name  appears 
as  first  lay  witness  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  English. 
Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this  charter,  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  oppressions  it  chiefly  put  an  end  to,  Ranulf 
Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  William 
of  Mannevillo.  Here  he  lived  in  luxury  on  the  allowance 
made  him  from  the  exchequer  and  the  liberality  of  friends ; 
by  his  wit  and  pleasantry  conciliating  the  good  will,  and 
lulling   the  vigilance  of   his   kecpers.       In   the   beginning  ol 

'   Ka<lmer,  Hi«t.  Nov.  p.  56,  -'  W.  Malm.  p.  rtif) 

•■♦  Ihifl.  p.dlH. 
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February  (1101)  his  sewer  contrived  to  convey  to  liini  a  rope 
concealed  in  a  vessel  of  wine,  by  means  of  which  the  corpu- 
lent prelate,  while  his  guards,  after  their  potations,  were  sunk 
in  sleej),  glided  down  from  the  window  of  his  prison  and,  with 
hands  sorely  flayed,  effected  his  escape  to  Normandy  ^  where 
Robert  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux  ^. 

Duke  Robert  had  now  returned  to  his  paternal  inheritance. 
The  crusade  with  its  rapid  succession  of  strange  spectacles, 
important  events,  pleasing  and  exalting  sensations,  had  on 
Robert,  as  on  the  other  participators,  shed  a  lustre  which  he 
previously  had  not  possessed  and  never  afterwards  sustained  •. 
His  high  birth  greatly  increased  the  impression  which  the 
courage  and  bodily  strength  of  the  short  and  somewhat  cor- 
pulent hero  had  made*.  But  his  renown  was  shared  by 
many  of  his  countrymen,  whose  influence  in  the  origin  and 
success  of  the  crusade  neither  the  duke  knew  how  to  turn  to 
advantage,  nor  posterity  justly  to  appreciate.  Among  no 
other  contemporary  people  do  we  perceive  so  strong  an  in- 
clination for  pilgrimages,  arising  partly  from  enthusiasm, 
partly  from  love  of  travel ;  nor  among  any  other  that  success- 
ful thirst  after  conquests.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  pilgrim  knight  of  Normandy  had  delivered  the 
chair  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  from  the  power  of  the 
Saracens,  and  acquired,  as  a  kingdom  for  his  posterity,  some 
of  the  fairest  lands  of  Europe.  Between  Rouen  and  Jeru- 
salem reciprocal  intercourse,  both  through  priests  and  lay- 
men never  ceased.  And  they  were  Normans,  who  first  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1096,  with  Peter  de  Acheris  -^  (com- 
monly called  of  Amiens)  the  hermit,  went  forth  on  the  cru- 

'   Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1 100.  W.  Malm.  p.  620.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  786. 

^  At  which  the  jj^ood  Yvo  of  Chartres  e.\j)resses  his  indignation. 

•^  Guibert.  Gestor.  Dei  per  Francos,  lih.  ii.  c.  7- 

4  W.  Malm.  p.  Ö07. 

•''  The  family  name  of  this  individual  has  hitherto  heen  overlooked, 
though  preserved  by  (^rderir  (p.  72.1),  while  the  locality  of  his  cell  has 
been  sought  in  vain. 
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sade,  through  Germany  and  Hungary.  Among  these  were 
Walter  of  Paoy  ^  and  his  four  nephews,  Walter  Saunzaveir, 
William,  Simon,  and  Matthew.  That  among  the  fifteen 
thousand  pedestrians  led  by  them  there  were  many  Normans, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Duke  Robert,  who  left  Normandy 
in  September,  was  joined  by  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois  and  brother  of  the  king  of  France ;  Hugh  count  of 
St.  Pol  ;  his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  count  of  Blois  and 
Chartres^  ;  his  cousin,  Stephen  count  of  Aumale  (Albemarle), 
who  had  formerly  aspired  to  the  English  crown ;  his  uncle, 
Odo,  the  notorious  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  died  on  his  way  at 
Palermo  ;  Philip  le  Clerc,  son  of  the  count  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery ;  Rotrou,  son  of  Geoffrey  count  of  Mortain ;  Walter 
of  St.  Valery,  a  descendant  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy, 
with  his  son  Bernard ;  Girard  of  Gournay ;  the  Breton  Ralf 
of  Guader,  who  twenty  years  before  had  planned  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Conqueror  at  Norwich,  and  his  son  Alan  ; 
Yvo  and  Aubrey,  sons  of  Hugh  of  Grentemaisnil-^  ;  Roger  of 
Barn e vile  ;  William  of  Ferneres  ;  Alan  Fergant  ;  Conan, 
son  of  count  Geoffrey  of  Brittany,  and  others,  whose  deeds 
have  shed  the  most  glorious  splendour  on  their  names'*. 
Duke  Robert  proceeded  with  his  forces,  through  France  and 
Lombardy,  to  Lucca,  where  he  met  with  pope  Urban,  and 
received  his  blessing  '.     In  Apulia,  whether  compelled  by  the 

'  De  Pexeio.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  723.  Faxeium,  Pacy  on  the  Eure  was  a  fief 
of  the  lord  of  Breteuil.  Ord.  Vital.  i)p.  527,  655,  705.  The  identity  of 
Pexeium  and  Paceium  is  maintained  by  the  editors  of  the  Recueil  des 
Hist,  de  la  France,  xii.  p.  814.  A  sire  de  Pacie  fought  at  Hastings.  See 
Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  13655.  [Pacy  seems  at  the  Conquest  to  have  belonged 
to  William  fitz  Osbern  ;  but  there  certainly  was  a  William  de  Pacy  in  1080, 
who  jKjssibly  held  under  him.     See  Taylor,  '  Master  Waco,'  p.  230. — T.J 

'^  He  died  in  the  East  in  11 02.    Fulcher.  Carnot.  p.  414. 

**  Their  brother  William,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  (Imscard. 
we  no  longer  count  among  the  followers  of  duke  Robert. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  724. 

^  For  Robert's  journt-y  {umi).  liilclicr.  Carnot.,  who  accompanied  Ins 
rount,  and,  consequrntly.  (hike  Robcrl. 
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etoniis  of  winter,  or  seduced  by  indolence  and  frivolity,  we 
are  unable  to  decide,  Robert  and  Stephen  of  131  ois  made 
some  stay,  although  count  Robert  of  Flanders  had  found 
means  to  embark  from  Bari  without  delay.  By  the  duke  of 
Apulia,  Roger  Jiorsat',  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
brother-in-law  of  William  of  Grentemaisnil,  the  first-born  of 
his  old  princely  house,  was  received  as  his  native  sovereign, 
and  these  exalted  personages,  forgetful  of  their  vow,  passed 
the  time  in  a  round  of  revelry,  while  of  the  lower  orders  many 
resolved  to  return  home  ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
till  the  following  year  (1097),  when,  in  the  month  of  April, 
Robert  embarked  at  Brindisi.  He  landed  at  Durazzo,  and 
proceeded,  through  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  to  Constanti- 
nople, before  the  walls  of  which  the  crusaders  had  to  content 
themselves  with  good  cheer  and  permission  to  enter  the  city 
one  by  one. 

The  princes,  Robert  and  Stephen,  like  most  of  those  who 
had  preceded  them,  having  performed  the  required  homage 
to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  1.  for  the  conquests  they 
were  to  make  in  Asia,  were  supplied  with  money  (of  which 
Robert,  notwithstanding  his  frugality  at  the  outset,  was  now 
greatly  in  need-),  and  other  necessaries,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  Niciea.  Already,  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  a 
successful  battle  had  been  fought  by  the  princes  Godfrey  and 
Hugh  (who  had  been  joined  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  Ray- 
mond count  of  Toulouse,  Baldwin  of  Mons  '  and  others)  with 

'  '  Borsat,'  Lat.  Marsupium,  a  sobriquet  piven  him  by  his  father,  on 
account  of  his  love  of  money.  W.  Malm.  p.  598.  "  Rogerius  cognomento 
Bursa."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  724. —T. 

2  Radnlf.  Cadom.  lib.  i. 

3  "  Baldwinus  de  Monte  castello,  Hamaicorum  comes  et  princeps,  vir 
illustrissimus  in  omni  militari  actione.''  All)ert.  Aquens.  lib.  ii.  c.  22. 
Petrus  Tndebod.  j).  1.  lie  had  accompanied  Godfrey.  Balderic.  p.  91. 
Wilken  overlooks  iiim  entirely  until  his  return  (i.  p.  230),  when  he  does 
not  recognise  in  him  the  count  of  Hainaut  or  Mons.  (iesch.  der  Kreuz- 
züge, i.  p.  70;  he  seems  to  confound  him  with  the  much  later  Baldwin  of 
Rames,  and  this  latter  again  with  Baldwin  dc  Bourg  (of  Mons),  the  son  of 
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the  Seljuk  sultan,  Kilidsh  Arslan  (or  the  Lion);  yet  Robert 
with  his  band  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  early  enough 
to  take  a  glorious  share  in  the  capture  of  the  city.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  body  of  the  army,  in  which  were  Boemund 
of  Tarentum,  his  nephew  Tancred,  and  Richard  del  Princi- 
pato'.  In  the  attack  which  this  force  sustained  from  the 
Turks  at  Dor^lseum  (1st  July),  the  salvation  of  the  Christians 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  mind,  the  valour, 
and  eloquence  of  Robert.  Early  in  the  battle  Boemund  re- 
signed the  command  to  him,  and  it  was  he,  who,  seizing  the 
golden  standard  with  his  right  hand,  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  fleeing  Christians,  showed  them  the  impossibiHty  of 
safety  by  flight ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  falling  gloriously  and  in 
fulfilment  of  his  duty,  once  again  raised  the  inspiring  cry  of 
"  Deus  le  volt,"  and  led  them  to  a  victorious  resistance'^. 
On  their  onward  march  Robert  remained  with  the  grand 
army,  to  which  the  Armenians  submitted  without  resistance, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  princes,  bestowed  the  town 
of  Alfia  on  a  knight  named  Simeon,  a  native  of  those  parts, 
that  from  thence  he  might  preserve  the  country  in  faith  to 
God,  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  army  of  the  cross ^. 

When  the  host  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch, 
the  vanguard  was  placed  under  the  command  of  duke  Robert, 
who  valiantly  sustained  a  conflict  at  the  bridge  of  Ifrin,  until 

Hugh  of  Rethel.  Baldwin  of  Raines,  of  unknown  origin,  appears  to  have 
received  his  surname  from  the  town  in  Galilee. 

'  Erroneously  in  Wilken  called  *  de  Principaute.'  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  by  his  second  marriage,  and  son  of  William.  See 
Malaterra,  lib.  i.  cc.  12,  1.5. 

2  Radulf.  Cadom.  lib.  i.  cc.  20-22.  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account  of 
this  crusade  has  been  overlooked  by  its  historians,  while  they  make  use  of 
the  meagre  extract  from  it  by  Robert  dc  Monte.  Comp.  Petr.  Tudebod. 
Rob.  Monach.  lib.  iii.  p.  41.   W.  Malm. 

^  The  duke  of  Normandy  is  named  as  the  donor  i)y  II.  nt  Huntingdon. 
Balderic  (lib.  ii.)  supplies  the  name  of  the  place,  and  Ordcric  from  liirn. 
Both  tlipy  and  (iuiborl  «upply  the  name  of  Simeon.  Tlic  rest  is  found  m 
P«fr    Tudebod.  und  Robert.  .Monadiu.s. 
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the  advance  of  fresh  troops  to  his  aid  '.  At  the  siege  of  the 
city  (from  Oct.  18th  1097)  he  displayed  at  first  his  wonted 
courage,  and  often  with  a  very  small  force  ^;  but  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  famine  in  the  camp,  tlie  prince,  accustomed  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  was  missing-^.  It  is  to  us  particularly 
interesting  to  receive  from  a  contemporary  and  subject  of 
Robert  the  account  that,  from  dread  of  advancing  enemies, 
those  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  formerly  fled  from  his  father, 
and  whom  the  Greek  emperor  had  sent  to  the  defence  of 
Laodicea,  had  summoned  the  Norman  duke  to  their  help  and 
guidance.  Robert  was  so  delighted  with  the  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  wines,  with  which 
that  city  was  supplied  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  that  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  he  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  inactivity, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  thrice-repeated  threat  of  the  anathema 
from  the  representative  of  the  holy  father,  Ademar  bishop  of 
Puy,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return '.  Although  in 
this  instance  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his  un- 
conquerable addiction  to  sensuality,  yet  did  his  inborn  valour 
again  shine  forth,  when  the  Turks  from  Aleppo,  Emesa,  and 
Hamah,  had  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Harem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  Antioch.  On  one  day  he,  with  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  defended  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  against  a  sally 
of  the  besieged ;  on  the  day  following  (9th  Feb.  1098)  he  led 
six  bodies  of  troops  against  the  new  enemies '\  The  capture 
of  Antioch  took  place  at  length  (3rd  June),  after  a  siege  of 
more  than  seven  months,  through  treachery,  yet  were  valiant 
men  required  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  here  also  is 
Robert's  name  recorded  as  that  of  the  second  who  ascended 
the  hostile  wall''.     Antioch  was  now  acquired,  and  with  it  a 

'  Alb.  Aquens.  lib.  ii.  c.  83.  -  Raimund,  de  Agilis,  p.  143. 

^  lb.  p.  144.  Will.  Tyr.  lib.  iv.  c.  18.  -*  Rad.  Cadom.  lib.  i.  c.  58. 

«  Petr.  Tudebod.  p.  13.   H.  of  Hunt. 

^  Wilken,  i.  p.  200.  Accor(lin|.r  to  Raiiimnd  (p.  151),  tbib  t^ecoiid  wax 
Robert'}?  namesake,  tbe  count  of  Minders;  accordinj;  to  Allxrt.  .\()uensiR 
(lib.  iv.  c.  19),  it  was  his  men. 
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new  Christian  principality  in  the  East ;  though  the  immediate 
consequence  of  its  capture  was  only  by  new  hardships  to  steel 
the  pilgrims  for  further  deeds  of  valour.  After  a  few  days, 
the  prince  of  Mousul,  Kerboga  Cavern  ed  Daula,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Roger  of  Barnevile,  a  Norman 
knight,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  attack  of  the  Moslem  be- 
siegers ^  Many  knights  fled,  clandestinely  leaving  the  city, 
by  letting  themselves  down  from  the  wall  by  ropes,  whence, 
even  in  their  home,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  rope-dancers 
was  for  ever  attached  to  them.  Among  these  were  even  the 
brothers  of  Grentemaisnil,  and  William  viscount  of  Melun^, 
noted  alike  for  faithlessness  and  strength  of  arm,  whereby  he 
was  able  to  cleave  iron  as  it  were  soft  wood,  and  thence  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  William  the  Carpenter.  But  duke 
Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  saved  the  city  from  the  first  as- 
sault of  Kerboga  by  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  castle  at  the 
bridge  gate.  He  was  one  of  the  princes,  who  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  oath,  never  to  the  last  gasp  of  breath,  in  any 
case,  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  city '.  His  perseverance 
found  a  glorious  reward  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
besiegers  (28th  June).  Although  he  had  lost  his  last  war- 
horse,  he  borrowed  that  of  count  Raymond,  then  confined  by 
sickness,  and,  with  Philip  le  Clerc  of  Montgomery  and  Warin 
of  Taneye,  pursued  the  enemy  until  he  had  slain  one  of  the 
leaders  *.  After  the  relief  of  Antioch,  Robert,  who  was  among 
those  princes  who,  true  to  their  oath,  had  originally  refused 
to  bestow  the  city  on  Boenmnd,  would  deliver  it  up  to  the 
Greek  emperor. 

'  Petr.  Tudebod.  Alb.  Aquens.  lib.iv.  c  37.  (iuibert.  lib.  v.  c.  I.t. 

2  "  De  regali  prosapia  et  vicecomes  cujiisdam  regii  castelli,  (juod  Mili- 
dunum  dicitur,  olim  rxtitit."  Rf)b.  Monach.  lib.  iv.  c.  48.  Tiiis  formidable 
hewer  of  iron  had  previously  fled  from  the  leaf(ucr  before  Antioch,  and 
was  noted  in  Spain  on  account  of  similar  trcarhery.     (iuibert.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

•'*  (iuibert.  lib.  v.  c.  IK. 

*  Malmcihury  fp.fiOHj  lakes  tins  for  Kcrboj^a  himself,  I)ut  he  had  lb d 
to  .Meppo.     Srr  Kcmalcddin  ap.  NVilkcn,  11.    Iicila;((  n,  p.  4  1. 
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During  the  time  that  the  other  princes  had  separated  until 
the  beginning  of  winter,  either  for  the  sake  of  refreshing  their 
soldiers,  or  making  foraging  excursions,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
Norman  duke.  Probably  he  had  returned  to  Laodicea.  where 
Winemar  of  Boulogne ' ,  a  notorious  pirate  during  the  last  eight 
years,  had  previously  with  his  followers  landed  from  ships  pre- 
tending to  be  from  Antwerp,  Thiel,  and  Friesland,  combined 
with  some  Provencals,  under  the  pretext  of  a  j)ilgrimage'^. 
With  these  was  also  Eadgar  ^Etheling,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  Laodicea  had  been  intrusted,  which  he  afterwards  deli- 
vered up  to  duke  Robert ;  who  subsequently  lost  it  through 
an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  exasperated  at  the 
exactions  of  the  prodigal  duke,  drove  out  his  people,  and  even 
prohibited  the  money  of  Rouen  from  passing  current  in  their 
markets  ^  When  the  march  of  the  crusading  army  to  Jeru- 
salem was  resolved  on  (24th  Nov.),  duke  Robert,  while  the 
others  hesitated,  joined  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  and  with  him 
besieged  and  captured  the  city  of  Marra  (12th  Dec).  Ray- 
mond offered  Robert  ten  thousand  shillings  (solidi),  if,  united 
with  him,  he  would  proceed  to  Jerusalem '  ;  an  offer,  which 
Robert,  who  was  ever  in  need  of  money,  hardly  refused.  He 
accompanied  Raymond's  army  to  Kafertabad  (1099'),  and 
thence  to  the  siege  of  Arka.     In  the  dissensions  which  here 

'  "  De  terra  Bulonae  et  de  domo  comitis  Eustachii,  magnifici  princi})is 
ejusdem  terrae."  Alb.  Aquens.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  lib.  vi.  c.  55.  Therefore  not 
of  Bologna,  as  Wilken  (i.  j).  254)  supposes;  but  is  identical  with  him, 
whom  (i.  p.  163)  he  calls  Guinemer  aus  Bouillon,  misled  by  AVilliam  of 
Tyre's  Guinerus  Boloniensis.  lib.vii.  c.  15. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  778.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  these  ships 
are  the  thirty  which  Raimond  de  Agilis  (p.  173)  calls  English.  He  relates 
of  the  English  what  the  older  writers  do  of  AVinemar ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  landing  agree.  Albert  of  Aix  (lib.  vi.  c.  55)  places  the  services  of 
the  squadron  of  Winemar  along  with  those  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  as 
Raimond  does  of  those  whom  he  calls  English. 

«*  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  35. 

4  Raim.  de  Agilis,  p.  16 1.   Balderic.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Guibert.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

^  IVtr.  Tudebod.  c.  34. 
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arose  between  Raymond  and  Tancred,  Robert  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  it  was  his  chaplain,  Arnuh',who  convinced  the  army 
of  the  spuriousness  of  the  lance  found  by  Raymond  at  An- 
tioch^  Robert,  after  the  example  of  duke  Godfrey,  having 
burnt  his  tents  before  Arka,  detached  himself  from  the  south- 
ern French,  and  continued  as  before,  and  as  both  natural 
and  spiritual  affinity  seemed  to  point  out,  more  closely  united 
with  the  northern  French  and  the  Italian  Normans.  At  this 
time  Robert  found  a  companion  in  arms  in  Hugh  Budvel,  son 
of  Robert  de  la  Roche  d'Ige  (de  Rupe  Jalgeii),  a  Norman,  for 
many  years  resident  in  the  East,  having  been  exiled  from  his 
country  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  barbarous  and  ty- 
rannical countess  Mabil  of  Montgomery,  who,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Mohammedans, 
proved  of  great  utility  2.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Robert 
had  joined  his  camp  with  that  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  be- 
fore the  gate  of  St.  Stephen ;  had,  together  with  that  prince, 
engaged  in  many  a  glorious  conflict;  and  both  had  succeeded, 
by  means  of  their  military  engines,  in  breaking  through  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Deeply  impressed  with  those  religious  feel- 
ings which  constituted  the  peculiar  ornament  of  those  war- 
riors, they  humbly  implored  the  favour  of  victory,  and  were 


'  "  Domini  Norman norum  comitis  familiaris  et  capellanus,  vir  quidem 
literatus,  sed  immundae  conversationis  et  scandalorum  procurator.'*  Will. 
Tyr.  lib.  vii.  c.  18.  He  had  formerly  been  the  friend  and  heir  of  bishop 
C)(lo.    Guibert.  lib.  \iii.  c.  1. 

2  '*  Justus  arbiter,  qui  peccatoribus  pie  parcit  et  impoenitentes  districte 
percutit,  crudelem  feminam,  quae  multo  sanj^uine  madebat,  multosque 
nobiles  violenter  exheredatos  per  externa  mendicare  coegerat,  permisit  per- 
ire  gladio  Hugonis,  cui  castrum  quod  in  rupe  lalgeii  situm  est  abstulerat, 
et  sic  eum  injuste  patema  hereditate  privaverat.  Ille  nimirum  moerens 
audaciam  vehementem  arripnit,  junctis  sibi  tribus  fratribus  suis,  (jui  mili- 
tari probitate  pollebant,  noctu  ad  camerarn  coinitissa*  accessit,  ipsamque 
in  municipio  super  Divam  quod  Buns  dicitur,  in  lecto  post  balneum  deli- 
ciantem,  pro  recompensatione  siii,  ense  detrunravit."  Ord.  Vila!,  pp.  r)78, 
7.^:j.— T. 
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soon  so  fortunate  as  to  be  among  the  foremost  who  from  duke 
Godfrey's  tower  rushed  into  the  holy  city^  (15th  July). 

On  the  election  of  a  king  for  the  new  state,  we  are  told 
that  the  crown  waa  offered  to  Robert,  as  being  the  son  of  a 
king-.  But  he  was  too  self-indulgent,  and  probably  reckoned 
too  much  on  the  prospect  of  one  day  obtaining  secure  pos- 
session of  both  Normandy  and  England,  to  accept  this  fair, 
though  thorny,  diadem.  Robert's  influence  in  the  army  and 
the  council  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  that  his  chap- 
lain and  companion,  Arnulf,  attained  to  the  high  dignity  of 
chancellor,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  that  of  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem-^ ;  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  first  episcopal  see 
founded  by  the  crusaders  at  Lidda  was  bestowed  on  a  Nor- 
man named  Robert.  Here  also,  as  in  every  place  where  he 
felt  at  ease,  he  was  very  well  disposed  to  stay,  and  from  that 


1  Fulcher.  p.  398.  Balderic.  p.  131.  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

2  Will.  Malm.  p.  608.  H.  Hunt.  pp.  377—379.  See  also  "  Continua- 
tion du  Brut,"  and  "  Chronique  de  P.  Langtoft,"  ap.  Michel,  pp.  100,  sq. 
and  160,  sq.  Gervas.  Tilb.,  Otia  Imper.  ii.  20,  has  the  erroneous  account 
that  Robert  was  already  informed  of  his  brother's  death.  His  character, 
as  drawn  by  Ralf  of  Caen  (lib.  i.  c.  15),  may  here  find  a  place  : — "  Rober- 
tus,  NormannitP  comes,  Wilhelmi  regis  et  expugnatoris  Angliae  filius,  ge- 
nere,  divitiis,  facuudia  quoque  non  secundum  duci  (Godofredo),  sed  supe- 
rior ;  par  in  his  quae  Caesaris  sunt,  quae  Dei,  minor ;  cujus  pietas  largitas- 
que  valde  fuissent  mirabiles,  sed  quia  in  neutra  modum  tenuit,  in  utraque 
erravit.  Siquidem  misericordiam  ejus  immisericordem  sensit  Norraannia, 
dum  eo  consule  per  impunitatem  rapinarum  nee  homini  parceret,  nee  Deo 
licentia  raptorum.  Nam  sicarii  manibus,  latronum  gutturi,  moechorum 
caudtC  salaci,  eandem  quam  suis  se  reverentiam  debere  consul  arbitraba- 
tur.  Quapropter  nullus  ad  eum  vinctus  in  lacrymis  trahebatur,  quin  so- 
lutus mutuas  ab  eo  lacrymas  continuo  impetraret.  Idco,  ut  dixi,  nuUis 
sceleribus  fra^num,  imo  omnibus  additum  calcar  ea  tempestate  Normannia 
querebatur.  Hujus  autem  pietatis  sororculam  eam  fuisse  patet  largitatem. 
quae  accipitrem  sive  canem  argenti  qualibet  summa  comparabat.  Cum 
interim  mensa  consularis  unicum  haberet  refugium  rapinam  civium,  atque 
haec  tamen  intra  patriam,  verum  fines  patrios  egressus,  magna  ex  parte 
luxum  domuit,  cui  ante  per  magnarum  oj)um  affluentiam  succubuerat." 

'^  Albert.  Aquens.  lib.  vi.  c.  39  sq. 
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cause  even  again  attached  himself  to  his  old  rival  Raymonds 
But  having  yielded  to  the  representations  of  king  Godfrey,  he 
fought  with  his  wonted  and  oft-proved  valour  in  the  battle  of 
Asealon  (14th  August).  All  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  una- 
nimously celebrate  a  deed  which  long  shed  lustre  on  Robertas 
lame,  both  in  the  east  and  west.  On  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  enemy's  silver  standard,  adorned  with  a  golden  knob,  he 
instantly  rushed  towards  it,  and  sorely  wounded  the  banner- 
bearer.  He  could  not,  however,  seize  the  standard  himself, 
but  rewarded  one  of  his  warriors,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  it,  in  a  manner  befitting  his  usual  munificence,  with  a  do- 
nation of  twenty  silver  marks,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  at 
the  holy  grave-. 

Shortly  after  this  battle,  duke  Robert,  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders,  Boulogne,  and  Toulouse,  Cuno  of  Montagu-^,  and  other 
knights,  announced  to  Godfrey,  in  the  camp  at  Csesarea,  their 
intention,  having  fulfilled  their  vow,  of  returning  to  their  se- 
veral states.  Those  faithful  brothers  in  arms  parted  from 
each  other  with  tears  ;  the  noble-hearted,  pious  king  remain- 
ed behind,  to  defend  the  land  of  his  faith  against  the  ferocity 
of  the  infidels.  The  duke  and  count  Robert  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Jordan,  bathed  in  its  sacred  waters,  and  gathered  palm 
branches  in  Abraham''s  garden  at  Jericho.  With  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims  they  proceeded  to  Laodicea,  whence  the 
two  princes  embarked  for  Constantinople ' .     From  that  city 

'  Balderic.  p.  136.  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  17. 

'^  Guibert.  lib.  vii.  c.  18  sq.  Ralderic.  p.  136.  Raimond.  p.  183.  Albert. 
Aquens.  lib.  vi.  c.  50.  Among  the  glass  paintings,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  first  crusade,  which  the  contemporary  abbot  Suger 
caused  to  be  executed  for  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  there  is  one  represent- 
ing either  this  or  some  similar  feat  of  Robert's.  It  is  given  in  Montfancon, 
Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise,  tom.i. 

^  This  Cuno  of  Montagu  (de  Monte  acuto)  had  accompanied  duke  God- 
frey (Albert.  Aquens.  lib.  ii.  c.  11),  and  belonged  probably  to  the  Norman 
families  of  that  name,  whom  we  find  in  Donu'sday  among  the  tenants  in 
(  hief  of  the  (.'oncpicror. 

*  Fiilrher.  p.  too.  Albert.  .\(juenH.  lil),vi,  c.  51. 
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the  duke  passed  to  Apulia,  where  he  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  there  he  espoused  Sibylla,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  Geoffrey  count  of  Conversana,  a 
near  relation  of  duke  Robert  Guiscard.  The  rich  count  by 
the  dowry,  and  other  friends  by  loans,  supplied  Robert  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  hoped  to  redeem 
his  dukedom  out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother  ^  In  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  happiness  almost  unutterable,  he  returned  home, 
the  lord  and  heir  of  powerful  states,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
covered  with  fresh,  well-earned  laurels,  supplied  with  the  trea- 
sure that  he  so  greatly  needed,  gifted  with  the  hand  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  combined  with  rare  judgment.- -\\  ho  could  have 
predicted  how,  in  a  few  short  years,  so  much  happiness  passed 
away  from  this  most  thoughtless  of  mortals  ? 

While  on  his  homeward  journey,  the  intelligence  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  William,  and  of  the  treachery  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry-.  The  news  affected  him  but  slightly.  Received 
with  festivities  by  the  Normans,  the  money  he  had  brought 
with  him  was  in  a  few  weeks  squandered  away  in  so  culpable 
and  frivolous  a  manner,  that  at  times,  because  his  clothes 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  harlots  and  other  rabble,  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed  3.  Besides  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  had  also  lost  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  the  Normans,  when  Ranulf  Flambard  and  other  Anglo- 
Normans,  discontented  with  Henry's  severe  measures,  insti- 
gated him  to  wrench  England  from  his  brother  by  arms.  A 
year  was  spent  in  the  mere  preparations  for  war.  Le  Maine 
in  the  meanwhile  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  expelled 
count  Hc'lie,  and  Robert  in  his  indolence  even  treated  with 
contempt  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the  faithful  vassals 

1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  4.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  780.  W.  Malm.  p.  609.  Rom. 
de  Ron,  vv.  15419  sqq. 

^  As  he  arrived  in  Normandy  in  August  1100  (according  to  Rob.  de 
Monte  in  September,  according  to  Orderic,  p.  784),  that  intelligence  can- 
not liavc  induced  bim  to  leave  Apulia. 

•■*  Ord.  Vital,  j).  7SG.   W.  Mabn.  p.GOO. 
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of  holding  the  castle  of  Le  Mans  '.  While  the  most  distin- 
guished Normans,  Robert  fitz  Hamon,  Richard  of  Reviers, 
Roger  Bigot,  the  influential  count  of  Meulan,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  seceded  from  the  duke,  there  joined  him  of  the  nobles 
in  England  Robert  of  Belesme,  his  brothers  Roger  of  Poitiers 
and  Arnulf,  William  of  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  the 
king  disliked  on  account  of  his  witticisms ;  Walter  Giffard, 
Robert  of  Pontefract,  son  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy;  Robert  Malet,  and 
the  duke's  former  companion  in  arms,  Ivo  of  Grentemaisnil-. 
Of  these,  Robert  of  Belesme  had  already  fought  for  duke  Robert 
in  his  wars  with  his  father ;  the  house  of  Grentemaisnil  had 
declared  for  him  on  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  William 
Rufus ;  the  count  of  Warenne  and  Robert  fitz  Hamon  were 
at  that  time  disaffected  towards  him  ^  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year  (20th  July  1101)  the  duke  embarked  at  Tre- 
port  for  Portsmouth.  The  "  butsecarls'^  sent  by  Henry — 
who  with  his  army  awaited  his  brother  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hastings — to  watch  the  coast,  went  over  to  Robert,  who 
found  many  Normans  well  disposed  towards  him  at  Winches- 
ter. For  Henry,  however,  was  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  popu- 
lation, which  adhered  faithfully  to  the  consort  of  their  Godithe. 
But  the  most  effectual  support  Henry  found  in  Robert  of 
Meulan,  son  of  Roger  of  I3eaumont,  shortly  afterwards  earl 
of  Leicester.  This  highly  distinguished  and  illustrious  knight 
had  in  his  youth  signalized  himself  by  his  deeds  at  Hastings  ; 
and  subsequently,  by  the  political  sagacity  displayed  by  him 
as  counsellor  to  William  Rufus,  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  wisest  statesman  between  London  and  Jerusalem, 
and  arbiter  of  peace  or  war  between  England  and  France. 
His  counsels  allayed  the  dissensions  between  the  laity  and 
cler^'y.  Hy  the  latter  he  was  held  in  the  highest  considera- 
tion, while  the  former  regarded  him  as  their  oracle  in  all  so- 
<'ulai'  afTairs,  and  even  as  a  pattern  for  imitation   in   habits, 

'  Onl.  Vital,  j).  784.  Acta  ('enoman.  j).  309. 

■^  Orel  Viul.  pp.  THT)  vf/.,  Hot.   W.  .Malm.  p.  G'20.  •'  Sc««  p.  '2'2\. 
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clothing,  entertainments,  and,  in  short,  the  entire  business  of 
life'.  Hence  it  was  almost  decisive  against  duke  Robert,  who 
had  once  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  unable  to  protect  him  against  the  injustice  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  the  count  of  Meulan  was  ill-disposed  towards  him. 
It  was  to  his  address  and  eloquence  that  Henry  was  chiefly 
in<lebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  throne,  the  chief  support 
of  which,  Robert  of  Meulan, — who  was  to  the  sons  what  Wil- 
liam fitz  Osbern  had  been  to  the  father, — continued  to  be 
until  his  death  in  the  year  1118.  With  a  feehng  not  unusual 
in  that  chivalric  age,  Robert  refused  to  take  possession  of 
Winchester,  thereby  risking  his  chance  of  a  kingly  crown, 
that  he  might  not  cause  annoyance  to  his  sister-in-law, 
Henry's  consort,  at  that  time  on  the  eve  of  her  accouche- 
ment-. Shortly  after,  without  a  battle,  at  an  interview  with 
his  brother,  Robert,  awed  by  the  threat  of  excommunication 
from  archbishop  Anselm,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
release  Henry  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  him  with  re- 
ference to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the 
Cotentin,  possessed  by  Henry,  and  of  his  other  possessions  in 
Normandy,  with  the  exception  of  Domfront,  and  of  a  yearly 
pension  of  three  thousand  marks,  or  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.     The  vassals  of  one  brother  were  mutually  absolved 

'  Gnil.  Pictav.  p.  202.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  C86  sq.,  709,  784.  See  also  pp. 
253,  263.  Hen.  Hunt,  de  Contemptu  Mundi,  apud  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac. 
ii.  p.  C97-  W.  Malm.  p.  636.  John  of  Salisbury  also  mentions  of  the 
•'  Comes  Legestria?  Robertus,  modeste  i)roconsulatura  gerens  apud  Bri- 
tannias,"  an  expression  which  bears  witness  to  his  kindly  disposition, 
"  that  true  majesty  is  of  God  alone,  and  that  the  crimen  laesae  majestatis 
is  so  called  only  because  the  king  is  (Jod's  image  on  earth."  The  scanty 
notices  existing  of  such  men  cannot  be  too  carefully  collected,  as  showing 
that  every  country,  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  troubled  times,  if  it  be 
not  hastening  to  its  downfall,  has  possessed  wise  and  benevolent  states- 
men. 

-  Roman  de  Rou,  vv.  15456  sq. 

Et  il  dist  ke  vilain  sereit, 

Ki  dame  en  gesino  assaldreii. 
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from  all  crimination  on  account  of  the  aid  they  had  afforded 
to  the  other,  and  the  confiscated  estates  were  restored.  The 
article  also,  as  usual,  was  added,  that  in  the  event  of  one 
brother  dying  without  lawful  issue,  the  survivor  should  suc- 
ceed to  his  states  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Twelve  of 
the  most  influential  barons  on  each  side  swore  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  this  compacts  Robert  with  his  army  continued 
for  some  months  in  England,  to  the  great  hardship  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts. 

The  duke  had  hardly  left  England,  when  Henry,  reckless 
of  the  promised  amnesty,  summoned  before  his  court  and 
severely  punished  those  barons,  who,  by  their  desertion  to 
Robert,  had  most  offended  him.  Among  these  was  that  Ivo 
of  Grentemaisnil,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  the  unenvia- 
ble sobriquet  of  the  rope-dancer  of  Antioch-^  and  novv,  appre- 
hensive of  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  king,  had  pledged 
to  the  crafty,  overreaching  count  of  Meulan,  his  share  of  the 
earldom  of  Leicester,  and,  with  his  wife,  departed  on  a  new 
pilgrimage,  on  which  they  both  died.  Among  the  other  op- 
ponents of  the  king,  Robert  of  Belesme  had  been  yet  more 
dangerous  and  hateful  to  him,  as,  in  addition  to  his  earldoms 
of  Alen^on  and  Shrewsbury  \  he  had,  by  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu,  acquired  that  county, 
and  had,  moreover,  from  duke  Robert,  received  the  posses- 
sions of  his  father  in  Normandy.  Henry  also  deprived  his 
own  brother-in-law,  William  of  AVarenne,  of  the  earldom  of 
Surrey,  who  thereupon  hastened  to  Robert,  whom  he  seduced 
very  imprudently  to  cross  over  to  England,  in  the  hope  of 
|)CT8uading  Henry  to  other  measures.  But  Henry  soon  gave 
his  brother  to  understand,  that,  by  such  a  step,  he  exposed 
his  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  no  small  peril ;  and,  under  the 
«lecoitful  mask  of  kind  feeling,  remonstrated  with  him  for  har- 
bouring traitors,  in  contravention  of  their  agreement.    Robert 

'  Sax.Chron.  in<.r.  Wij^orn.  a.  I  101.   Ord  Vital,  p.  78H,   Eadmer,  p.  49. 
•  Srr  p.  iS.'i.  '  .Se»-  pagf  24 J. 
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was  now  fully  aware  of  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled 
himself  by  his  visit  to  England,  and  it  was  from  apprehension, 
rendered  yet  stronger  by  the  insidious  mediation  of  the  count 
of  Meulan,  rather  than  in  a  fit  of  perverted,  prodigal  gal- 
lantry, that  he  was  induced,  at  the  request  of  the  young 
queen,  to  relinquish  the  pension  promised  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  renunciation  of  the  throne.  At  this  price  assu- 
rances of  royal  favour  were  readily  given  him  by  his  brother, 
and  he  received  not  only  a  safe-conduct  for  his  return  home, 
but  also  the  restoration  of  the  earldom  of  Surrey  to  their 
common  brother-in-law  >. 

In  the  meanwhile  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  imagined  him- 
self powerful  enough  to  contend  single-handed  with  the  king, 
caused  his  castles  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  Shrewsbury, 
his  newly-erected  one  at  Bridgenorth,  Arundel,  and  Tickhill, 
to  be  strongly  fortified.  This  nobleman,  although  he  had 
generally  attached  himself  to  the  vanquished  side,  had,  by 
availing  himself  of  extraordinary  events,  as  well  as  through 
the  fear  which  he  knew  how  to  inspire,  and  by  skilful  working 
on  the  selfishness  of  those  in  power,  succeeded  in  acquiring 
vast  influence.  His  contemporaries  are  unanimous  in  de- 
scribing him  as  one  of  the  most  detestable  characters  known 
in  history,  to  whom  the  most  unheard-of  barbarities  were  not 
merely  a  means,  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  insatia- 
ble enjoyment.  In  Le  Maine  the  memory  of  this  monster 
still  lives,  where  the  ramparts  erected  by  him  are  yet  shown 
as  those  of  Robert  the  devil.  Justly,  it  is  said,  did  he  bear 
his  grandfather's  surname  of  Talevas-  (man-crusher).  He 
scorned  the  rich  ransoms  offered  by  his  numerous  captives, 

'  W.  Malm.  pp.  609,  621.  Oni.  Vital,  p.  804.  Wace  (vv.  15680  sqq.) 
is  very  circumstantial  here.  According  to  him,  Robert's  visit  took  j)lace 
in  1102,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  William  of 
Warenne  does  not  appear  among  the  later  opponents  of  the  king.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  its  translation  it  took  place  in  1103. 

-  Talevas  signifies  a  shield  that  covers  the  whole  man.  See  Roquefort, 
ill  race 
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that,  like  another  Phalaris,  he  might  torture  them  by  new- 
invented  instruments.  The  mutilation  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
putting  out  of  eyes,  usual  in  those  times,  he  disdained,  but 
found  delight  in  seeing  men  and  women  empaled  and  strug- 
gling in  the  agonies  of  death.  Of  a  little  boy,  to  whom  he 
was  godfather,  he  thrust  out  the  eyes,  while  pretending  to 
play  with  him  under  his  mantle,  because  the  father  of  the 
child  had  given  him  some  trivial  offence  and  escaped  from 
his  vengeance.  As  talents  in  which  he  excelled,  were  his  arts 
of  dissimulation,  by  which  he  often  deceived  his  victims,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  promoted  by  the 
invention  of  many  military  engines'.  x\ gainst  this  vassal,  a 
like  object  of  abhorrence,  both  to  those  of  his  own  rank  and 
those  of  an  inferior  degree,  whose  preparations  had  been  long 
regarded  with  suspicion,  the  king  had  caused  forty-five  arti- 
cles of  accusation  to  be  drawn  up,  all  founded  on  his  actions 
during  the  last  year,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his 
court.  Probably  not  aware  of  this  preliminary  step,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king  with  his  wonted  ease  and  affected 
submission  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  heard  the  well-supported 
charges,  than,  under  the  pretext  of  consulting  his  friends,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  that  time,  he  withdrew,  flung  himself 
on  a  horse,  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  his  castle  of  Bridge- 
north.  He  was  now  declared  contumacious,  and  a  convicted 
traitor.  The  king  assembled  an  army,  and  proceeded  in  per- 
son against  Arundel,  which,  after  a  siege  of  three  montiis, 
capitulated  with  the  sanction  of  its  lord.  Tickhill  was  taken 
by  Robert,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Lincoln.  From  Arundel, 
Henry  parsed  into  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  castle  of 
niythe,  which,  as  well  as  Tickhill,  Robert,  as  heir  of  Roger 
of  Hush,  had  recovered  from  William  Rufus,  gladly  surren- 

'  W.  (icmrnet.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.5,  Ord.  Vital.  j)p.  ü/:"),  7^)7,  708.  W. 
Malm.  1».  021.  Roman  (le  Roil,  vv.  1. 504 2- 15050.  H.  Hunt.,  dc  Conlcm|>tii 
Miiruli,  ap.  Wharton.  |).r)08. 
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dered  to  him'.  The  king  now  disbanded  a  part  of  his  troops 
during  the  harvest,  after  which  he  marched  against  Bridge- 
north,  with  the  object  of  subduing  Robert  himself,  together 
with  the  Welsh,  under  their  princes  Caducan  and  Gervatus, 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  on  whose  aid  he  chiefly  relied.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  contest  was  very  easy,  as  the  ranks  of  the  Welsh 
gave  ground,  not  so  much  from  the  arrows,  as  through  the 
influence  of  English  silver-;  so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
that  strong  and  curiously  constructed  fortress,  which  was  re- 
garded as  impregnable,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
king"*. 

But  Henry's  most  important  victory  was  that  which  he 
wrested  from  his  aristocracy.  When  the  barons  saw  how 
their  dreaded  chief  had  been  forced  to  yield  before  the  power 
of  the  king,  the  thought  seized  them  that  he  might  soon  an- 
nihilate them  also  as  so  many  feeble  women.  Hereupon  they 
formed  a  combination,  with  the  object  of  laying  before  their 
liege  lord  all  the  reasons  which  spoke  in  favour  of  lenity  to- 
wards his  enemy.  Henry  was  wavering,  when  three  thousand 
^(Xa.^\a'  peasant  soldiery^  assembled,  disclosed  to  him  what  to  their 
unprejudiced  judgment  appeared  manifest,  the  treason  of  his 
nobility,  and  promised  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  overthrowing  the  detested  magnates.  Henry  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  good  people,  and  had  no  cause  to  repent  of 
having  done  so. 

In  this  struggle  no  one  was  more  useful  to  him  than  William 
Pantolf,  a  Norman  of  rank,  immediately  holding  of  the  king, 
whom  Roger  of  Montgomery  had  placed  over  the  earldom  of 
Shrewsbury,  but  afterwards,  on  account  of  suspected  participa- 
tion in  the  murder  of  his  countess,  Mabil  of  Belesme\  had 
persecuted.     Notwithstanding  his  proved  innocence,  Robert 

>  Domesday,  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  768,  806. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  806,  807.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1102. 

3  Domesday,  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  583  sq.  p.  807. 

'  rajj;cnses  milites.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  807. — T,  •"'  See  page  285. 
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had  subsequently  deprived  him  of  the  fief  he  held  of  him,  who, 
thereby  exasperated  and  imbued  with  feehngs  of  the  bitterest 
revenge,  found,  for  the  general  good,  the  means  of  wreaking 
it  in  his  increased  loyalty  to  the  king.  Robert  had  fled  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  considered  himself  the  more  secure,  as 
the  only  approach  to  it  for  the  king's  troops  seemed  to  be  a 
narrow  pass  strongly  occupied  by  his  followers.  But  the 
royal  army  cleared  itself  a  way  through  the  dense  forest, 
felling  its  aged  trees  with  the  sharp  axe,  and  by  its  unlooked 
for  arrival  struck  terror  into  the  furious  count.  The  towns- 
men then  caused  the  keys  of  their  gates  to  be  delivered  to 
the  king  by  the  hands  of  Half  abbot  of  Seez,  and  shortly 
after,  the  count  also  submitted,  on  condition  of  a  free  depar- 
ture from  England  for  himself  and  his  brother,  Arnulf  of 
Montgomery — who,  through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ireland,  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  that 
realm — and  Roger  of  Poitou,  so  designated  from  his  wife ' . 

The  king  could  now  be  regarded  as  the  real  master  of  his 
realm :  he  had  also  demanded  of  his  brother  the  observance 
of  the  compact  between  them,  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
could  alone  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  both  states,  by  the  one 
not  harbouring  exiles  from  the  dominions  of  the  other.  But, 
although  the  duke  had  successfully  fought  against  the  vassals 
of  Robert  of  Belesme,  although  the  whole  of  Normandy  had 
risen  against  the  detested  count,  and  even  his  brother  Arnulf, 
with  many  followers,  had  passed  over  to  the  duke,  yet,  never- 
theless, through  that  prince's  inactivity,  the  dread  in  which 
count  Robert  was  held  by  the  people,  the  discord  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  nobles,  and,  finally,  through  tlie  good  for- 
tune that  so  often  attends  the  worst  of  men,  and  which  now 

'  For  these  events  Orderic  (pp.  800  sq.)  is  the  most  circuinstautial  and, 
through  his  family  connections,  our  most  trustworthy  informant.  Tlie 
Sax.  ('hron.  and  Florence  (a.  1102)  speak  as  if  Robert  stirrendered  at 
Bridj^enorth.  .Mahneshury  (p.  622)  relates  that  from  liri<lj{enorth  Robert 
went  to  .Arundel,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Normandy.  Sec  also 
Lanj/loft.  ;i|iiid  Michel,  pp.  156-158. 
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placed  in  hi«  hand«,  a«  prisoners,  WiUiam  of  Conversana,  the 
duke's  brother-in-law,  with  other  Normans  of  rank,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  the  duke,  by  which 
he  was  restored  to  all  his  father's  possessions  in  Normandy'. 
A  most  unfortunate  occurrence  both  for  the  country  and  its 
prince  was  the  death  of  his  consort,  Sibylla,  who  had  borne 
him  an  heir,  count  William,  and  through  her  prudence,  had 
been  able  to  preserve  many  friends  to  him.  It  was  asserted 
that  poison  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  and  suspicion  ascribed 
it  to  Agnes,  the  widow  of  the  recently  deceased  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, Walter  Giffard,  and  a  sister  of  Robert's  companion 
in  arms,  Anselm  of  Ribemont-,  who  had  received  the  duke's 
promise,  that  after  Sibylla's  death,  he  would  make  her  his 
duchess  ^  That  promise,  however,  was  never  fulfilled,  as 
Robert's  difficulties,  which  were  now  thickening  upon  him, 
forbade  all  thoughts  of  such  a  connection  and  of  a  new 
household. 

Shortly  after,  Henry,  enraged  at  the  treaty  made  with 
Robert  of  Belesme,  sent  troops  over  to  Normandy,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  certain  castles,  as  well  as  of 
occupying  Domfront,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  of  strength- 
ening himself  in  the  Cotentin,  to  which,  it  was  said,  Robert 
had  raised  pretensions ^     He  also  banished  from  England, 

•  Ord.  Vital,  p.  811.  a.  1103.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1104. 

2  '*  De  Ribode  Monte,"  "  Riburgis  Monte."  There  is  by  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  crusade  extant,  in  which  he  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  at  the 
siege  of  Arka,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  in  the  year  1099-  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Anchin,  near  St.  Quentin.  Ribemont  is  in 
the  department  of  L'Aisne,  between  St.  Quentin  and  Laon. 

•^  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  809  s(],  W.  Malm.  (p.609),  ascribes  her  death  to  im- 
proper treatment  in  her  confinement :  ["  deceptam,  ut  dicunt,  obstctricis 
consilio,  quae  pro  affluentis  lactis  copia,  puerpera»  mammas  stricta  pntcc- 
perat  illigari  fascia." — T.] 

**  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1104.  According  to  Orderic  [\t.  «13),  Henry  himself 
went  to  Domfront.  M.  Le  Prevost  must  have  overlooked  this  pas.<^age, 
when  he  regards  as  pure  invention  what  Wace  (vv.  l.'>846  sqq.)  relates  on 
this  occasion. 
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Robert  count  of  Mortain  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  who,  on  his 
mother^s  side,  a  nephew  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  had  laid  claim 
to  the  earldom  of  Kent,  which  had  been  held  by  bishop  Odo, 
the  brother  of  his  father,  Robert'.  In  the  following  spring 
Henry  himself  crossed  the  sea,  and  with  little  difficulty  took 
Bayeux  and  Caen,  two  of  his  brother's  best  cities.  The  latter 
had  closed  its  gates  against  the  duke,  who  had  already  ap- 
peared there  as  a  levier  of  contributions,  from  whom  they 
had  to  conceal  their  property  in  the  church,  but  now  only  as  a 
crafty  borrower  and  beggar  2.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  hardly  any  need  of  the  bribery  and  treachery,  by  which 
the  city  fell  into  the  power  of  Henryk.  The  siege  of  Bayeux 
required  greater  exertions,  the  castle  being  valiantly  defended 
by  Günther  of  Aunay  (de  Alneio).  The  single  combat  of  a 
brave  ducal  knight,  Robert  of  Argouges,  with  one  of  the 
king's  named  Brun,  who  fell  in  the  contest,  is  one  of  the 
memorable  incidents  of  the  siege.  It  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  Helie  count  of  Le  Maine,  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  that 
Henry  attained  his  object,  and  that  not  without  a  great 
sacrifice  of  religious  feeling  and  of  humanity,  by  the  burning 
of  the  cathedral  and  churches  and  those  houses  to  which  the 
besieged  had  fled  for  safety  '.     In  the  autumn  the  king  again 

'  His  father  was,  consequently,  a  half-brother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  son  of  Herluin.  The  county  of  Mortain  (Moritolium,  Mori- 
tonium,  Moretoign,  Moretun),  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  La 
Manche,  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  also  Norman  county  of  Mor- 
tafipie  (Mauritania,  Moritonia),  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  L'Orne. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  former  to  Robert,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  William,  surnamed  Werleng,  the  son  of  Mauger  ;  while  the  latter 
(better  known  at  a  later  period  under  the  name  of  Perche),  i)elonged  at 
that  time  to  count  Geoffrey,  his  son  Rotrou,  and  their  successors  of  like 
name. 

2  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  I60f)0  sqq.  W.  Malm.  p.  610. 

•■<  H.  Hunt,  a,  1  105.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  818  d.   Rom.  dc  Ron,  vv.  16'27()  sqq. 

»  Rom.  dc  Rou,  vv.  16042- 162:J8.  H.  Hunt.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  818.  By 
Sfflo,  the  bitthop  of  S<?ez  expelled  by  Robert  of  Belesme  (ob.  1 124)  there 
are  extant  S3B  liCunine  verHCR  :  Dc  capta  BaiorenKium  ('ivitatc,  wiurh  arc 
prmtrd  m  Notirrw  r\  Kxlraits  des  Manuvrrit«  dr  la  Bibli«»fb('«|iip  rlu  Rni 
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embarked  for  Normandy,  and  compelled  his  brother  to  cede 
to  him  one  of  his  chief  vassals,  William  count  of  Evreux, 
with  his  county  and  all  his  tenants.  The  count,  although 
mortified  at  being  treated  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  yet  soon  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  lot  by  the  simplifying  of  his  former 
double  services,  and  served  his  new  lord  firmly  and  faithfully. 
That  by  these  measures  Henry  confeiTed  real  benefit  on  the 
country,  and  materially  promoted  its  tranquillity,  although 
he  omitted  the  most  important  one  of  all,  namely  to  place  his 
brother  under  a  guardianship,  is  apparent  from  the  attempts 
made  by  Robert  of  Belesme  to  enter  again  into  his  favour 
(1106),  though  he  failed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation.  Equally 
fruitless  was  an  attempt  by  duke  Robert,  in  a  visit  to  his 
brothei'^s  court  at  Northampton,  to  obtain  from  him  the  resti- 
tution of  his  possessions.  In  the  same  year  the  king  made 
an  attempt  to  repress  the  rebellious  vassals.  He  laid  siege 
to  Tinchebray,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  count  of  Mortain ; 
whereupon  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  counts  of 
Mortain  and  Belesme,  of  Robert  of  Estoutevile,  \\  illiam  of 
Eerrieres,  William  Crespin,  and,  at  length,  of  duke  Robert, 
which  had  also  been  joined  by  the  queen's  uncle,  Eadgar 
^theling,  who  had  returned  from  Palestine  later  than 
Robert \  formed  a  junction;  and  against  them  the  royal 
forces,  among  which  those  of  the  count  Hehe  of  Le  Maine, 
of  the  counts  of  Evreux,  Warenne,  and  Meulan,  and  others  of 
high  rank  are  mentioned  by  name.  Men  of  right  feeling  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  a  conflict,  and  Henry 
himself  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  brother  the  revenues  of 
half  Normandy,  and  a  compensation,  in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
nuity, for  the  other  half,  if  he  would  resign  the  government 

t.  xi ;  also  in  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xix.     A  W.  de  Brun  appears  in 
Domesday.  Suffolk,  fol.  377- 

'  Mis  valiant  friend  and  comjjanion,  Robert,  son  of  (lodwine,  was  taken 
l)risoner  by  the  Mohammedans  in  kin^  Baldwin's  fliirht  from  Rama,  in 
May  1102,  and,  refiisinjr  to  renounce  his  faith,  was  shot  to  death  with 
arrows,  W.  Malm.  p.  120. 
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of  the  duchy,  of  his  incapacity  for  which  he  must  be  fully 
aware  ^  Those  about  the  duke  were  but  too  successful  in 
prevailing  on  him  to  refuse  these  conditions,  and  the  fraternal 
conflict  took  place  on  the  day^  on  which,  forty  years  before, 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  by  their  father  (28th  Sept.). 
Victory  soon  declared  itself  in  the  king's  favour ;  a  great 
number  fell  by  the  sword,  and  about  four  hundred  knights 
were  taken ;  of  the  leaders,  Robert  of  Belesme  was  the  only 
one  that  escaped  ;  the  duke  himself  was  made  prisoner  by 
Galdric,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  ;  the  count  of  Mortain 
by  some  Bretons-.  This  noble  and  some  other  barons  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Eadgar  ^Etheling 
and  Robert  of  Estoutevile  were  set  at  liberty.  The  former, 
who,  from  love  of  his  native  land,  had  declined  the  invitations 
of  the  German  and  Greek  emperors  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  at  their  court,  retired  to  some  remote  corner  of 
England,  where  he  lived  solitary  and  unheeded,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  latter  years  of 
Henry's  reign  ^  Flambard  w^as  restored  to  his  see  on  re- 
signing that  of  Lisieux,  conferred  on  him  by  duke  Robert. 
Duke  Robert's  lot  seems  to  claim  our  commiseration,  on 
calling  to  mind  how  much  fortune  had  seemed  willing  to  be- 
stow on  him ;  though  it  can  hardly  be  pronounced  lament- 
able, if  we  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
and  his  own  imbecility.  At  first  he  was  held  in  captivity  at 
Falaise,  and   afterwards   in  England,   though   treated  as  a 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  820. 

'^  A  letter  on  this  battle  from  the  king  to  archbishop  Anselm  is  given 
in  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  i.  and  Eadmer,  p.  90.  [The  chaplain,  Galderic,  was 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff.  Having  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  town«imen,  he,  with  five  of  his  prebendaries,  was  murdered  in  a  field. 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  821.— T.] 

3  Malmesbury  (p.  425)  speaks  of  him  as  still  living :  [•'  Eadgarus, 
fatua  cupidine  illusus,  Angliam  rcdiit,  undc,  ut  superius  dixi,  diverso 
fortunir  ludicro  rotatus,  nunc  remotus  ct  tacilus  canos  suos  in  agro  con- 
B„mit."— T.] 
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prince,  ami  in  full  enjoyment  of  every  luxury'.  He  lived  in 
indolence  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  at  Cardiff-.  Henry 
now,  as  his  father  is  said  to  have  foretold,  added  the  dominion 
of  Normandy  to  that  of  England  ;  although  it  would  seem 
that,  notwithstanding  his  having  received  the  investiture  from 
the  king  of  France  ^  he  observed  the  forms  of  etiquette  to- 
wards his  brother  so  far  that,  while  Robert  lived,  he  never 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy^. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  these  wars,  regarding  a  fief  of 
the  French  crown,  were  carried  on  by  two  of  its  vassals,  with- 
out any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  We 
find,  indeed,  intimations  of  negotiations  between  that  mon- 
arch and  Henry  \  yet  no  traces  worthy  of  notice  of  any  act 
or  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  powerless  suzerain. 
A  very  different  spirit  of  foresight  and  activity  prevailed  in 
the  council  of  Henry.  No  prince  could  be  more  useful  to 
England  than  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  also  possessed  the 
power,  by  his  proximity  to  Normandy,  of  being  a  troublesome 
and  dangerous  neighbour,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  double 
vassalage,  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  German  emperor, 
was  the  better  able  to  maintain  his  independence.  Henry, 
under  many  more  defined  conditions,  renewed  with  count  Ro- 
bert an  old  treaty,  based  originally  on  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  Conqueror  and  his  father-in-law,  count  Bald- 
win v.,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  stipend  of  four 
Imndrcd  marks  of  silver,  that  prince  engaged,  as  far  as  his 
feudal  obligations  to  the  Roman  and  French  realms  permitted, 
to  supply  the  king  of  England,  at  his  desire,  within  forty  days, 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  823.  **  Omnibus  deliciis  abiindanter  pavit."  W.  Malm, 
p.  611.  Also  Joh.  Saresbur.  Polycrat.  lib.  v.  c.  18.  "  captum  in  custodia 
publica,  habita  tarnen  sestimatione  dignitatis  sanguinis." 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  893.  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1134. 

•^  Suger.  lib.  i.  p.  28. 

*  I  do  not  find  tbe  title  in  any  document  of  Henry's;  for  that  in  Rymer 
of  the  year  1132  belongs  evidently  to  Henry  HI.  and  to  the  year  1248. 

■'•  Ord.  Vital.  p.Slfi,  a.  1  105. 
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with  a  thousand  horse  soldiers,  each  with  three  horses,  in 
England,  with  an  equal  number  in  Normandy,  and  five  hun- 
dred in  Le  Maine.  Should  count  Robert  be  bound,  with  king 
Philip  of  France,  to  make  an  attack  on  England,  he  promised 
with  the  smallest  number,  ten  knights  only,  to  proceed  against 
Normandy.  He  moreover  bound  himself  to  the  king  to  aid 
him  not  only  against  foreign  enemies,  but  also  against  rebels. 
The  further,  more  circumstantial  provisions  of  this  treaty,  in 
which  the  count  of  Flanders  appears  half  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  half  as  a  mercenary  of  England,  conclude  with 
the  engagement  of  twelve  of  the  highest  Flemish  barons,  viz. 
Robert  of  Bethune,  the  constable  Amauri,  Hugo  of  Aubigny, 
the  castellains  of  Bruges,  Mons,  Lisle,  etc.,  who,  in  case  the 
count  should  not  fulfil  his  obligations  to  king  Henry,  promise 
to  pay  that  sovereign  twelve  hundred  marks  of  silver,  under 
the  penalty  of  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London.  On  the 
other  part,  the  king  gave  eight  sureties  for  the  payment  of 
the  annual  stipend  promised  by  him^.  After  the  death  of 
king  Philip,  this  treaty  was  renewed,  witli  some  modifica- 
tions, and  with  express  reference  to  any  hostilities  that 
might  take  place  between  Henry  and  the  successor  of  Philip, 
Lewis  VI-. 

Less  definite  was  the  relation  in  which  the  county  of  Le 
Maine  stood  to  England.     At  the  intelligence  of  king  Wil- 

'  Rymer,  Feed.  i.  p.  7.  The  treaty  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1103.  It  was  concluded  at  Dover.  Eadmer  (p.  69)  mentions  the  meet- 
ing.  See  also  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  287,  and  this  volume, 
p.  261. 

2  Rymer,  i.  j).  0,  under  the  date  1101,  erroneously,  as  king  Lewis  is 
named  ;  therefore  between  1108,  when  that  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  1111,  when  count  Robert  died.  The  first  of  these  years  is  proba])le, 
not  only  from  all  the  circumstances,  but  is  almost  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  Robert  of  iielesme  appears  as  one  of  the  dej)ulies  and  sureties  for  the 
king,  which  seems  imaginal)le  only,  in  the  brief  space  between  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Henry  and  his  new  defection  in  favour  of  the  son  of  duke 
Rol>crt.  A  similar  treaty  of  thr  year  1163  is  given  in  the  FaMJcra, 
lib.  i.  p.  22. 
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liam's  death,  count  Helie  instantly  hastened  to  Le  Mans,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  came  joyfully  to  meet  him.  With  these 
and  those  knights  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  him  in  his 
exile,  together  with  the  auxiliaries  he  had  demanded  from 
Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  as  his  feudal  lord,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended  by  two  Norman  knights, 
Pfaimeric  of  Moria  and  Walter  fitz  Ausger,  of  Rouen.  But 
the  besieged,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  perplexed 
condition  of  their  prince,  entered  into  an  armistice,  for  the 
object  of  obtaining,  from  the  princely  brothers,  through  the 
medium  of  deputies,  instructions  for  their  future  measures. 
Duke  Robert,  just  returned  from  Palestine,  and  called  upon 
to  strive  for  the  crown  of  England,  thanked  his  knights  for 
their  willingness  to  preserve  Le  Maine  for  him,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  declared  that,  for  the  present  moment,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  From  the  English 
monarch,  who  had  still  greater  reason  not  to  divide  his  forces, 
they  received  a  similar  answer'.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  place  was  surrendered  to  Helie,  who  from  that  time  kept 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  county  of  Le  Maine  until  his 
death  eight  years  afterwards.  While  drawing  the  bond  of 
union  with  Anjou  still  more  closely,  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Erenburg  to  count  Fulk,  he  entered  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  king  Henry,  to  whom  he  afforded  aid  in  his  wars 
in  Normandy.  The  circumstances,  under  which  the  feudal 
relation  of  Le  Maine  to  England  was  renewed  under  Helie, 
are  unknown  ;  it  might  possibly  have  been  in  virtue  of  a^treaty 
similar  to  that  before  mentioned  with  Flanders-.  That  after 
Helie's  death  no  feudal  relationship  existed  is  beyond  all 
doubt  5. 

•  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  784  sqq.  Acta  Cenoman.  p.  309. 

'^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  818.  a.  1106. 

•^  It  is  the  Sax.  Chron.  only  (a.  1110)  which  states  that  Helie  held  Le 
Maine  of  K.  Henry.  [I  add  the  passap^e :  "  Dises  geares  fonNferde  Ehas 
eorl,  he  ba  Mannie  of  ham  cyn^e  Heanri  geheold,  and  on  cweow."  The 
last  word  has  sadly  puzzled  the  translators:    Hp.  (iihson  says:  "Lectio 
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Henry's  relations  with  France  were,  in  the  beginning  of* 
his  reign,  on  a  most  friendly  footing,  as  on  his  part  the  power, 
on  the  other  both  the  power  and  the  inclination,  to  enter  on 
a  border- warfare  were  wanting.  Prince  Lewis,  the  heir  to 
the  French  crown,  even  visited  Henry  at  London.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  Henry  received  a  letter,  written,  in  the  name 
of  king  Philip,  by  the  countess  Bertrade  of  Anjou,  in  which 
he  is  requested  to  consign  the  prince,  her  step- son,  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  A  proposition  of  such  importance 
could  not  be  decided  on  without  the  consent  of  the  barons, 
who  were  instantly  called  together.  But  hospitality  pre- 
vailed over  the  delusions  of  self-interest,  and  a  companion  of 
the  prince,  William  of  Buschely,  who,  suspecting  something 
of  what  was  in  agitation,  had,  as  it  were  in  joke,  thrust  him- 
self into  the  meeting  of  the  nobles,  was  commissioned  to 
disclose  the  proposed  treachery  to  his  master.  Henry  dis- 
missed the  prince  with  rich  presents,  who  vainly  demanded 
vengeance  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  and  was  even  exposed 
to  murderous  machinations  on  the  part  of  the  royal  harlot ' . 
To  appease  his  resentment,  his  father  conferred  on  him  Pon- 
toise  and  the  Vexin,  by  which  act  the  design  of  bringing  him 

fortasse  vitiosa :  certe  vocabuli  significatio  me  latet."  Ingram  adds : 
*'  'Vhe  territory  was  not  a.  fee  simple,  but  subject  to  taillage  or  taxation  ; 
and  that  particular  species  is  probably  here  intended  which  is  called  in  old 
French  en  queuuge,  an  expression  not  very  different  from  that  in  the  text 
above."  Perhaps  mthout  rendering  myself  liable  to  the  charge  of  over- 
rashness,  1  may  venture  on  reading  oncneow,  ognovit,  in  place  of  the  no- 
meaning  on  cweow.  That  is,  he  held  of,  and  acknowledged,  Henry  {as  his 
feudal  lord).—T.] 

'  Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1101.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  813.  [After  his  return  Bertrade 
attempted  his  destruction  by  secret  arts,  and  for  that  purpose  emjjloyed 
three  sorcerers  fmalefici  de  numero  clericorum),  one  of  whom  divulged  the 
plot  and  rendered  it  abortive.  She  then  suborned  poisoners,  and  the 
prince,  taking  to  his  bed,  for  some  days  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Wlien 
the  French  physicians  had  exerted  their  skill  in  vain,  a  shaggy  individual 
from  a  barbarous  land  (hirsutus  de  Barbaric)  came,  and,  by  his  me- 
dicaments, saved  the  patient's  life,  but  who  remained  an  invalid  ever 
after.— T.] 
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into  hostile  collision  with  the  Normans  and  king  Henry  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Nor  was  it  long  after  the  acquisition 
of  Normandy  by  Henry  and  the  accession  of  Lewis  VI.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  that  an  old  dissension  respecting  Gisors 
again  burst  out,  (1109).  Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  that 
this  town,  lying  on  the  Epte  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  two 
states,  should  not  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  either  king, 
Henry  had  contrived  to  seduce  it  from  its  possessor,  Payen 
of  Gisors.  A  war  of  two  years'  duration  was  the  consequence 
of  this  step,  and  king  Lewis,  attended  by  his  most  powerful 
vassals,  among  whom  was  count  Robert  of  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  took  the  field  in  person  against 
the  king  of  England.  Their  armies  met  at  Neaufle,  where  a 
very  ruinous  bridge  led  across  the  river.  Lewis  at  first  had 
recourse  to  negotiation,  and  offered  to  prove  the  justice  of 
his  pretensions  by  the  encounter  of  a  certain  number  of  their 
barons,  among  whom  appeared  count  Robert  himself.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Normans,  who  professed  a  pre- 
ference for  a  judicial  decision.  Lewis  afterwards  offered  to 
engage  with  Henry  in  single  combat ;  but  the  position  of  the 
two  armies  on  each  side  of  the  river  rendered  their  meeting 
with  safety  impracticable.  A  proposal  made  in  jest  that  the 
kings  should  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  ruinous  bridge,  was 
thoughtlessly  and  rashly  entertained  by  Lewis,  but  declined 
by  Henry,  who  said  that  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such 
idle  talk  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  noble  and  strong  town. 
If  Lewis  should  meet  him  where  he  must  defend  himself,  ho 
would  not  fiinch  from  him.  Hereupon  all  flew  to  arms, 
though  the  river  prevented  a  conflict.  On  the  following  day 
the  armies  mot  at  Gisors,  when  the  English  and  Normans 
were  driven  back  into  the  town,  with  considerable  loss  on 
both  sides. 

While  the  reign  of  Lewis  evinces  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  correct  the  mischiefs  that  had  arisen  from  his  father's 
negligence,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  to  hold  his  prou<l 
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Norman  vassal  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  both  kings 
were,  consequently,  keeping  a  jealous  watch  over  their  ancient 
or  pretended  rights,  the  exertions  of  both  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  their  own  vassals,  and,  with  powerful  hand  to  punish 
their  disobedience,  supphed  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dis- 
sension between  them.  Le  Maine,  Evreux,  the  Vexin,  Blois, 
Belesme,  Alenyon,  and  other  frontier  districts  were  subject  to 
a  constant  change  of  lords  and  claims  ;  and  the  faithless 
vassal  could  with  confidence  rely  on  the  protection  of  that 
king,  who,  for  the  moment,  did  not  happen  to  be  his  feudal 
superior.  From  this  cause  blood  flowed  in  streams,  countless 
treasure  was  squandered,  a  more  useful  application  of  which 
was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  political  economy  of  those  days. 
It  was  in  this  year  particularly  that  Theobald,  the  young 
count  of  Blois,  son  of  count  Stephen,  who  had  fallen  before 
Ramla,  and  Adela,  a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
maintained  a  constant  warfare  against  king  Lewis,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  his  uncle  Henry.  A  battle  near  Meaux, 
(1108),  which  took  place  not  long  after  the  engagement 
before  mentioned  at  Gisors,  was  followed  bv  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  that  neighbourhood  '. 

Since  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  Henry  had  resided  in  Eng- 
land, and  repeatedly  held  splendid  courts  there.  To  Winchester 
he  was  less  attached  than  his  predecessors,  as  the  proximity 
to  the  daily  increasing  and  flourishing  London  off*ered  greater 
facilities  for  the  gratification  of  luxury.  The  Whitsuntide 
of  the  year  1110  was  solemnized  in  the  new  palace  of  the 
ancient  royal  residence  of  Windsor.  13ut  here  the  king  did 
not  live  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase  and  other  diver- 
sions. The  insolence  and  revolting  spirit  of  his  barons  he 
repressed  instantly  and  severely ;  and,  in  this  year,  Philij)  of 
Hraiosc,  William  Malet,  and  William  Hainard,  although  all 
men  of  noble  blood  and  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  royal 
house,  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  To  the  first  one  alone, 
'   Suger,  p.  30.  Onl.  Vital,  p.hur.  W.  Malm.  p.  G;j;i. 
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after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  was  permission  to  return  granted  '. 
The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  disappeared  from  that  time 
from  among  the  noble  races  of  England,  and  his  memory  is 
preserved  only  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  wards  of  London, 
where,  on  the  river^s  bank,  stood  Bainard's  castle,  until  swept 
away  by  the  great  conflagration  of  1666. 

A  new  cause  for  apprehensions,  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote, had  in  the  meantime  arisen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel.  After  the  defeat  of  Robert,  William,  a  child  of  five 
years,  the  only  son  of  that  unhappy  prince  by  Sibylla  of  Con- 
versana,  was  brought  to  him.  Henry  caressed  the  weeping  boy, 
and  that  no  evil  suspicion  might  attach  itself  to  him,  should 
any  mischance  befal  the  child  in  his  tender  infancy,  he  as- 
signed him  to  the  guardianship  of  Helie  of  St.  Saens,  who 
had  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Robert,  and  to  whom 
that  prince  had  already  intrusted  the  education  of  a  son  born 
before  his  marriage,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  county  of 
Archies-.  Soon,  however,  on  the  warning  of  his  counsellors, 
Henry  was  sensible  that  the  choice  he  had  made  was  not  a 
prudent  one,  and  he  endeavoured  to  have  the  boy  conveyed  to 
England.  But  Helie  fled  with  his  charge,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  sympathy  of  his  Norman  friends  for  the  fair 
child  of  their  captive  prince.  To  no  one  was  this  occurrence 
more  welcome  than  to  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  clearly  saw 
what  a  weapon  was  placed  in  his  hands,  in  the  person  of  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Conqueror.  All  means  were  soon 
attempted,  by  letters,  agents,  and  visits,  to  excite  the  king  of 
France,  the  dukes,  William  of  Guienne,  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
Alan  of  Brittany,  and  other  powerful  princes  to  active  inter- 
vention in  favour  of  the  young  pretender  ^ 

Henry  soon  found  a  pressing  occasion  again  to  cross  the 

•   Sax.  Chron.  aa.  1110, 1120.  Rotul.  magn.  Pipap,  31  Hen.  I. 
2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  821.     Mackintosh's  account,  that  Henry  seems  to  have 
striippfled  with  murderous  thoup^hts,  is  picturesque,  but  quite  unhistorical. 
^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  838. 


il 
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sea,  in  the  refusal  of  count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  son-in-law  of  the 
deceased  count  Helie  of  la  Fleche,  instigated  chiefly  by  his 
uucle,  Amauri  of  Montfort,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Normandy  as  superior  lord  of  Le  Maine  (1111 1). 
Other  vassals,  also,  had  committed  acts  of  rebellion.  Henry's 
contemporaries  remarked  in  him  the  art,  which  they  often 
erroneously  ascribed  to  cowardice,  of  sparing  the  lives  of  his 
faithful  vassals  and  warriors-.  External  enemies  he  was  said 
to  overcome  oftener  with  silver  than  with  steel;  but  his  own 
subjects,  more  frequently  than  either  of  his  predecessors, 
to  bring,  without  warfare,  before  his  courts,  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  their  demands.  Count  William  of  Evreux,  whom  his 
beautiful  and  ambitious  wife,  Helvise  of  Nivernais,  had  in- 
stigated to  transgression  against  the  king,  was  banished, 
with  some  others  (1112).  At  the  end  of  the  year  Henry  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  capture  Robert  of  Belesme  at  Bonneville, 
where,  although  he  had  never  obeyed  the  repeated  citation  of 
the  court,  yet,  trusting  to  a  commission  undertaken  for  king 
Lewis  to  Henry,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  him.  It  was 
no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  when  Henry  refused  to 
extend  to  his  rebelHous  subject  the  inviolability  of  an  envoy 
from  a  foreign  prince ;  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  occasion 
of  his  coming,  he  granted  him  his  life.  In  the  following  year, 
Robert  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wareham,  where,  in 
gravelike  stillness  and  frantic  despair,  forgotten  by  those 
who  did  not  execrate  his  detested  memory,  he  passed  many 
years '. 

While  Henry  was  thus  engaged  in  quelling  his  rebellious 
vassals,  count  Theobald  was  so  fortunate  as  to  put  Lewis  to 
fliglit  at  Puysac.      Henry,  too,  himself  took  the  town  of  Alen- 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigorn.  h.  a.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  840,  a.  1113. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  840d.  "ipsis  «ine  eorum  sanguine  deculcati«."  W.  Malm, 
p  042:  "libeiitiuM  hcllabat  consilio  <juam  gladio  :  vincchat,  si  poterat, 
Hanguine  niillo,  si  alitcr  non  puterat,  |)aticü." 

•'  ürd.  Vital,  pp.  841,858,   W.  Muni.  '  \h-  Contcinptu  Mundi.* 

X  2 
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yon  (1113),  and  skilful  negotiators  prevailed  on  the  count  of 
Anjou  to  swear  fealty  to  him  for  Le  Maine,  and  betroth  his 
daughter  to  the  young  prince  William,  who  was  wont  to  be 
designated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  title  of  cetheling.  William  of 
Evreux,  Amauri  of  Montfort,  and  his  nephew,  William  Cres- 
pin,  all  fugitives  to  the  court  of  Angers,  were  pardoned  by 
the  king.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  peace  took  place  with  France, 
which,  on  terms  very  favourable  to  Henry,  was  concluded  and 
sworn  to  at  a  meeting  of  both  kings  at  Gisors,  (end  of  Mar.) 
Lewis  resigned  to  Henry  the  rights  he  had  till  then  reserved 
to  himself  over  Le  Maine,  Belesme,  and  the  whole  of  Brittany. 
This  last  concession  was  the  more  desirable  to  Henry,  as  he 
had  destined  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Conan,  son  of 
the  prince  Alan  Fergant ' .  Of  Robert's  son  no  mention  is 
made.  Thus  did  peace,  through  these  alliances,  seem  for  a 
long  time  established,  and  the  garrison  of  Belesme,  which  had 
refused  to  deliver  that  fortress  to  the  king,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  now  united  forces  of  Le  Maine,  Rlois,  and 
Normandy.  In  the  summer  the  king  was  enabled  to  return  to 
England. 

Five  years  of  Henry's  reign  now  succeeded,  which,  although 
not  in  perfect,  yet  in  almost  unbroken  tranquillity,  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  countries,  were  passed  by  him  in  England. 
In  the  year  immediately  following  (1114.  7  Jan.),  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Adelaide  —  who  afterwards  bore  the 
then  more  loved  name  of  Matilda- — with  the  German  emperor 
Henry  V.  was  solemnized  at  Mentz.  The  match  had  been 
settled  as  far  back  as  1109,  and  a  marriage  contract  con- 
cluded   at    Westminster,    whereby    Henry    assigned    to    his 

1  The.  English  historians  have  either  omitted  to  mention,  or  very  slightly 
noticed,  this  treaty  of  peace,  so  important,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  Lingard  places  it  by  two  years  too  late.  See  Suger,  p.  21.  Ord. 
Vital,  p.  841,  who  also  notes  the  date,  which  accurately  agrees  with  what 
the  English  chroniclers  relate  of  Henry's  abode  in  Normandy. 

2  In  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1127  she  is  still  called  i-Ethelic,  and  also  by 
the  North  English  chronicler.  Joh.  Hagustald.  aa.  1139,  1142. 
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daughter  a  portion  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver.  In  the 
following  spring,  the  young  princess,  who  had  scarcely  at- 
tained her  seventh  year,  was  conducted  to  Utrecht  by  Burc- 
hard,  bishop  of  Cambrai,  where  the  emperor  saw  her,  and 
was  solemnly  betrothed  to  her.  Shortly  after,  she  was,  at 
Mentz,  consecrated  queen  of  the  Germans.  A  swaiTn  of 
Norman  knights,  ever  ready  to  migrate,  accompanied  her, 
deluded  probably  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  be  lords  in  the 
land  of  their  young  princess,  like  their  forefathers  in  the  suite 
of  Emma  in  England,  or  of  Sichelgauda  in  Apulia'.  Among 
these  was  the  valiant  and  expert  Roger  of  Bienfaite,  son  of 
Richard  of  Tonbridge,  who  was  himself  a  son  of  count  Gilbert, 
and,  consequently,  a  relative  of  the  king^.  But  the  emperor 
was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  object  of  his  guests,  whose 
services,  in  his  contests  with  Rome,  must  appear  to  him  of 
a  very  dubious  character.  Loading  them,  therefore,  with 
honourable  presents,  he  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  them. 

During  the  wars  in  Normandy,  England  was  suffering 
under  an  ecclesiastical  warfare,  which  was  probably  more 
deplorable  on  account  of  the  disorders  and  laxity  of  the 
clergy,  to  which  it  indirectly  led,  than  important  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object,  still  less  to  its  result.  The  religious  ex- 
citement which  the  first  crusade  had  called  forth  in  Europe, 
and  the  favourable  accounts  which  resounded  from  the  East, 
were  highly  serviceable  to  the  Roman  court  in  its  plans  for 
strengthening  and  extending  its  power.  The  pope  Urban 
II.,  as  well  as  his  successor,  Paschal  II,  renewed,  in  most  of 
the  states  under  subjection  to  their  Church,  the  dissension 
respecting  the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  ring 
and  crosier.  In  England,  as  in  other  states,  the  usage  for  the 
prelates  to  receive  this  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  king 

•  Sax.  Chron.  aa.ll09,  1110.  Ann.  Hildeshem.  a.lllO.  Ord. Vital,  ü.838, 
W.  (iemtnet.  viii.  1 1.  Rom.  de  Rf)u,  v.  Wi'MK).  [Siclielf^auda  was  a  daughter 
of  (iuinnar,  prince  of  Salerno,  and  Hcrond  wife  of  Robert  (juiscard. — T.] 

2  W.  (iemmet.  viii.  l.-i,  37.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  086. 
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was  80  decided,  that  Anselm,  known  to  Iiim  as  the  opinions 
were  so  fiercely  maintained  by  Gregory  VII.,  offered  no  ob- 
jection to  it  at  his  nomination.  His  last  sojourn  in  Italy  had, 
however,  instilled  into  him  other  views,  and  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  give  validity  in  England  to  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Rome,  and,  consequently,  to  abolish  for  ever 
the  investiture  with  staff  and  ring  by  the  king,  as  well  as 
what  was  then  regarded  as  inseparable  from  it,  the  homage 
and  oath  of  fealty,  performed,  and  sworn  on  their  part  by 
the  prelates.  The  position  of  Henry  at  that  time,  who  saw  a 
war  with  his  brother  impending,  was  particularly  favourable 
for  the  extorting  from  him  of  promises  and  compacts ;  yet, 
even  among  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy,  Anselm  found  but 
little  sympathy,  and  from  the  king's  counsellors  strong  oppo- 
sition, especially  from  Robert  of  Meulan,  who  would  not 
suffer  that  the  half  of  the  realm,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  should  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  crown.  But  as  Henry  had  confirmed  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  privileges  it  had  pos- 
sessed at  his  father's  death,  and  with  the  honest  object  not  to 
aggravate  the  existing  uncertain  state  of  the  kingdom,  the 
archbishop  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  applying  to  the 
pope  for  the  repeal  of  the  decrees  on  the  subject  of  investiture, 
with  regard  to  England.  Before  the  return  of  the  deputation, 
the  attempt  of  Robert  on  England  (a.  1101),  had  taken  place, 
on  which  occasion  Anselm  gave  effectual  support  to  his  sove- 
reign by  summoning  the  men  of  Kent,  by  negotiating  with 
the  wavering  barons,  and  even  by  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
cating the  pretender,  a  step  not  easily  to  be  justified,  when 
taken  against  one  who,  as  a  valiant  crusader,  had  defended 
the  interests  of  the  pope  ^  ;  thus  incontrovcrtibly  showing  that, 
by  the  sincerest  attachment  to  Henry's  cause,  he  would  secure 
both  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  the 

'   See  a  letter  on  the  ncrasion  of  the  pope  to  Anselm.    .\nselmi  Epist. 
lil».  iii.  42. 
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Church.  Shortly  after,  the  king  received  an  answer  to  his 
message  from  the  then  pope  Paschal  II.,  in  which  that  pon- 
tiff expressed  himself  very  bitterly  against  the  claim  of  in- 
vestiture by  laymen.  In  his  letter  many  reasons  and  authori- 
ties are  adduced,  among  the  latter — what  was  not  likely  to 
appear  of  much  weight  to  Henry — that  of  the  emperors  Con- 
stantine  and  Justinian  ^ ;  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  spiritual  jurisdiction  did  not  belong  to  the  laity,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  be  conferred  by  them,  nor  ecclesi- 
astics be  nominated  by  them.  These  principles  were,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  in  general,  either  not  or  only  partially 
contested,  while  the  principal  point,  the  fealty  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  for  the  lands  of  their  churches,  was  left  untouched. 
The  letters  of  the  king' have  not,  as  those  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
been  preserved,  we  can,  therefore,  only  surmise  that,  with 
reference  to  the  fealty  of  the  prelates,  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  to  render  all  opposition  fruitless.  As  Paschal  also 
did  not  mention  the  subject,  and  seemed  tacitly  to  acquiesce 
in  that  point,  Henry  summoned  the  archbishop  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  and  to  consecrate  those  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to 
leave  England.  After  new  negotiations  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  chiefs  and  the  king,  a  deputation  was  again 
sent  to  the  pope,  of  three  bishops  on  the  part  of  Henry,  and 
two  ecclesiastics  on  that  of  Anselm,  to  make  known  the  king's 
determination.  The  verbal  answer  brought  back  by  the  bi- 
shops it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  which  he  was  pressingly  urged  to  perseverance ; 
while  the  prelates  unanimously  declared  that  the  pope  had 
charged  them  to  announce  to  the  king,  that  so  long  as  in 
other  respects  he  conducted  himself  as  a  good  prince,  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  him  on  account  of  the  investiture, 
and   not  excommunicate   him  for   that   reason,   provided   ho 

'  The  word«  of  the  latter  are  from  the  Novella  vi.  c.  1,  ;t,  though  so  as 
thry  appear  in  Julian'h  Epitome  Constitut.  xxiv,  xxvi.  ' 
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bestowed  the  spiritual  staff'  on  pious  men ;  but  that  he  could 
not  give  this  promise  in  writing,  lest  it  should  be  used  against 
him  by  other  princes.  While  some  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  written  document,  or  for  the  declarations  of 
the  monks,  others  rejected  the  latter,  because  monks,  after 
they  had  renounced  the  world,  were  incapacitated  from  bear- 
ing witness  in  secular  concerns ;  and  the  former,  because  a 
sheep-skin  blackened  with  ink  and  loaded  with  a  lump  of  lead 
was  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  declaration  of  three 
bishops  and  living  witnesses.  Anselm's  representatives  had 
nothing  better  to  answer  than  that  the  affair  was  not  a  se- 
cular one,  and  that  the  Gospels  were  also  written  on  sheep- 
skins. Anselm  was  plunged  into  the  greatest  embarrassment 
by  this  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  pope,  who  evidently  wished 
to  throw  all  responsibility  on  the  bishops,  and  avoid  coming 
to  a  rupture  with  the  king ;  he  probably  saw  through  the 
conduct  of  the  pontiff*,  and,  consequently,  durst  not  question 
the  veracity  of  the  bishops,  which  was,  moreover,  hardly  ad- 
visable, in  order  not  to  cause  a  still  greater  scandal  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  after  the  before-mentioned  deputations, 
there  remained  for  him  no  alternative  but  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  pope,  and  to  leave  the  king  to  act  in  eccle- 
siastical afiiiirs  according  to  his  own  views,  though  without 
any  sanction  on  his  part. 

But  before  this  resolution  was  carried  into  efi'ect,  Anselm 
presided  at  a  synod  at  Westminster  (1102),  to  which,  by  his 
desire,  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm  were  also  summoned,  to 
assure  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  From  these  we  perceive 
but  too  evidently  how  seriously  the  cause  of  religion  had 
suffered  amid  the  quarrels  of  the  Church.  Three  abbots, 
convicted  of  simony,  were  deposed,  three  for  other  crimes 
deprived,  and  three  not  yet  consecrated  turned  out  of  their 
abbeys.  It  was  again  enacted,  that  priests  and  other  eccle- 
siastics should  not  have  wives  ;  that  the  sons  of  priests  should 
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not  inherit  their  churches ;  that  ecclesiastics  should  not  ad- 
dict themselves  to  drinking,  nor  clothe  themselves  in  an  un- 
seemly manner ;  that  bishops  should  not  hold  secular  courts ; 
that  new  chapels  be  not  erected  without  the  bishop's  consent ; 
that  churches  be  not  consecrated  till  all  necessaries  be  pro- 
vided for  both  priest  and  church ;  that  no  one  attribute 
reverence  or  sanctity  to  a  dead  body,  or  a  fountain,  or  other 
thing  (as  it  sometimes  is),  without  the  bishop's  authority ; 
that  no  one  exercise  the  wicked  trade,  then  usual  in  England, 
of  selling  men  like  beasts.  In  this  synod  profligate,  obstinate 
sodomites,  both  lay  and  clerical,  were  stricken  with  anathema^ 
These  and  other  decrees  of  the  same  synod  bear  honourable 
testimony  to  Anselm's  fitness  for  the  practical  duties  of  his 
office.  The  firmness  with  which  he  refused  to  consecrate 
those  bishops  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  receive  the  ring 
and  crosier  from  the  king,  could  not  fail  of  gaining  to  him 
many  partisans  among  both  clergy  and  laity.  Roger  bishop 
of  Hereford,  when  on  his  death-bed,  sent  to  implore  conse- 
cration at  his  hands,  a  request  which  supposed  an  inconse- 
quence in  Ansel m,  and  could,  therefore,  only  raise  a  smile  in 
him-.  William  Giffard,  the  new  bishop  of  Winchester,  de- 
clared that  he  could  receive  the  pastoral  staff  only  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the  king  would  not  permit  his 
consecration,  and  strove  to  procure  consecration  for  all  the 
bishops  nominated  by  him  through  Gerard  archbishop  of 
York.  One  of  these,  Reinhelm,  the  newly  invested  bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  had  previously  been  chancellor  to  the  queen, 
shrank  from  these  ulterior  steps  to  which  his  compliance  had 
led  him,  and  brought  back  to  the  king  the  insignia  he  had 
received  from  him,  whereupon  he  was  punished  with  banish- 
ment from  the  court.  William,  who  had  consented  to  receive 
consecration   from  the  archbishop  of  York,  declared  at  the 

'   Sj^lnian.  ('one.  ii.  p.  23.    Wilkins,  i.  \).^H2.     Johnsoi»,  Ecclesiastical 
I..aw8,  ii.  |).  24.  edit.  Haron. — T. 
2  W.  Malm,  fie  Pont.  lib.  iv. 
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inomciit  of  the  solemn  act,  that  he  would  never  lend  himself 
to  such  a  desecration  of  the  mystery  of  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion. He  was  banished  from  the  reahn,  but  returned  shortly 
after. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  mention  the  erection  of  the 
see  of  Ely,  although  strictly  belonging  to  an  earlier  period. 
The  plan  of  raising  the  abbey  there  to  a  bishopric,  and  of  in- 
demnifying the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  the  cession  of  a  portion 
of  his  diocese  was  not  new,  though  only  carried  into  effect, 
through  the  exertions  of  Anselm,  on  the  death  of  the  abbot 
in  1101 '.  The  measure  is  chiefly  interesting  because  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  political  considerations,  namely,  by  the 
establishment  there  of  a  higher  official,  to  maintain  a  stricter 
watch  over  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  the  fens.  With  this 
object,  therefore,  the  bishop  was  invested  with  royal  privi- 
leges, or  regalities,  within  the  isle  of  Ely.  Although  the 
bishopric  of  Ely  does  not  appear,  like  that  of  Durham,  to 
have  been  a  palatinate,  it,  nevertheless,  possessed  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  causes.  Henry,  it  is  pro- 
bable, did  not  contemplate  the  great  extension  of  their  pri- 
vileges which,  at  a  later  period,  the  crafty  policy  of  the  bishops 
contrived  to  effect.  Among  the  privileges  granted  by  Henry, 
that  alone  seems  extraordinary,  that  in  the  castle  and  isle  of 
Ely,  the  bishop,  by  his  soldiers,  should  keep  watch  and  ward. 
The  privilege  of  having  his  own  soldiers  could  very  soon  lead 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  king's,  and  so  of  all  the  royal  rights. 

Anselm  resolved  with  reluctance  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and 
having  embarked  at  Witsand,  stayed  several  months  at  Bee 
with  the  celebrated  jurist,  bishop  Yvo  of  Chartres.  On  his 
arrival  at  Rome  he  found  there  the  emissary  of  the  Enghsh 
court,  William  of  AV^arlewast,  bishop  elect  of  Exeter,  to 
whose  representations  on  the  subject  of  investitures  the  pope 
did  not  yield,  although  he  granted  the  king  certain,  imnmni- 

'  See  MonHstiton,  i.  ji.  183.  Eadmcr,  p.  96,  and  Scldcn's  notes. 
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ties  which  are  not  more  particularly  specified ',  and  even  pro- 
mised him  support  against  Anselm,  if,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  should  proceed  to  too  great  lengths-.  Anselm,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  his  journey  might  not  appear  wholly 
fruitless,  received  a  general  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of 
his  Church ;  and  thus,  ill  supported,  if  not  faithlessly  aban- 
doned, by  the  court  for  which  he  had  contended  with  all  his 
energies,  he  tarried,  in  his  state  of  helplessness,  with  his  friend 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  On  the  arrival  of  William  of 
Warlewast  from  Rome,  Henry  appropriated  to  himself  all 
the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  collection  of 
which  he  intrusted  to  two  of  the  archbishop's  vassals.  Some 
time  after,  Anselm  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  forbidding 
him  to  return  to  England,  unless  he  would  promise  faithfully 
to  comply  with  all  the  usages  observed  under  his  father  and 
brother.  Anselm  rejected  the  condition,  and,  despoiled  of  his 
resources,  prolonged  his  stay  for  a  year  and  four  months  with 
his  venerable  friend  the  archbishop-^  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  extorting  from  the  pope  some  more  vigorous  measures,  as 
the  excommunication,  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  of  the 
count  of  Meulan  (1105),  and  of  the  counsellors  who  defended 
the  investiture  by  the  king,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived investiture  from  him.  But  as  no  excommunication 
was  known  to  have  been  pronounced  against  the  king,  and 
the  pope  rather  let  it  appear  that  he  was  expecting  an  envoy 
from  him,  Anselm  resolved  to  employ  the  moment  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  On  the 
road  to  Cluny  he  learned  that  the  countess  Adela  of  Blois, 
the  king^s  sister,  lay  sick  at  her  castle  of  Hlois.     Like  others 

'  "  Romanorum  consilio  papa  nonnullos  paternos  usus  regi  concessit." 
Eadmer,  p.  73. 

2  Paachal  wrote  to  the  king :  "  Revoca  pastorem  tuum,  revoca  patrem 
tuum ;  et  u'l  quid,  quod  non  opinamur,  adversus  te  gravius  gcsserit,  siqui- 
dem  inveNtitura><  aversatus  fueris,  nos  juxta  voliinUitcin.  quantum  rum 
Deo  poHHumuH,  moderahimui."   Kadmcr,  p.  7*. 

^  Kadmcr,  p.  76.   R.  Wendovcr,  ii.  p.  176. 
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of  his  profession,  Anselm  loved  to  exercise  influence  over  the 
female  mind',  and,  therefore,  hastening  to  her,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  king,  who,  at  that 
time,  engaged  in  triumphant  warfare  against  his  brother,  a 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  the  latter,  was  sojourning  at 
L"*  A  igle.  As  Anselm  now  no  longer  refused  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  the  possession 
of  the  archiepiscopal  property,  if  he  would  only  hold  inter- 
course with  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  received  investiture 
from  him.  After  many  messengers  had  been  sent  across  the 
Alps-,  on  account  of  the  negotiations  then  pending,  a  settlement 
rather,  perhaps,  through  the  mediation  than  with  the  consent 
of  the  pope,  was  effected  in  the  following  year  (25th  Aug.  1106j 
at  Bee,  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  whereby  the 
former  consented  to  renounce,  as  insignificant,  the  investiture 
with  ring  and  staff*,  having  no  desire  to  impair  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  but  that  the  essential  oaths  of  fealty  and 
homage  should  be  taken  to  him,  as  they  had  formei'ly  been 
to  his  father-^.  Every  one  now  hastened  to  remove  the  re- 
maining points  in  dispute.  The  king  abandoned  the  iniquitous 
taxation  of  the  churches,  to  which  his  predecessor  had  had 
recourse,  and  of  which  Henry  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenses  of  his  Norman  wars,  had  once  availed  himself* ;  the 
archbishop  of  York  performed  the  usual  obligations  to  his 
brother  of  Canterbury ;  consecration  was  bestowed  on  the 
bishops  nominated  in  the  last  years,  including  Anselm's  old 
opponent  at  the  Roman  court,  William  of  AWarlewast,  to 
whom  the  king  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  The  dispute 
between  the  crown  and  the  national  Church  in  England  was 

1  See  his  letters  to  queen  Matilda,  the  countess  dementia  of  Flanders, 
and  others. 

^  See  a  letter  of  the  pope  to  Anselm,  of  the  23rd  March,  in  Eadmer, 
p.  87.  Many  letters  relating  to  these  matters  are  inserted  under  wrong 
dates  in  Wilkins,  Concil.     They  are  all  to  be  found  in  Eadmer. 

•^  Eadmer,  p.  91. 

^  Ibid.  J).  S3,  who  if>  very  partial  in  his  representation  of  this?  matter. 
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now  settled  for  a  long  time,  sixteen  years  earlier  than  it  was 
afterwards  at  Worms,  on  similar  principles,  yet  less  favour- 
able to  the  crown,  between  Henry's  son-in-law  and  pope 
Calixtus  IT.  But  Anselm  did  not  long  enjoy  the  re-esta- 
blished peace.  In  less  than  three  years  after  the  compromise 
at  Bee,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  pious  life,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  of  his  anxious  administration  of  the  Church,  Anselm 
was  removed  to  the  higher  community  of  spirits,  by  few  of 
his  contemporaries  so  serenely  contemplated  as  by  him  (21st 
April  1109). 

Together  with  the  dispute  about  investitures,  there  was 
also  another  subject  of  contention  between  England  and 
Rome,  which  very  nearly  concerned  the  archbishop  person- 
ally. In  the  eleventh  century  the  popes  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  legates  more  frequently  than  previously  into 
the  several  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
by  means  of  councils  and  synods,  the  errors  of  doctrine  and 
defects  of  discipline  that  had  crept  in.  To  the  remote  realm 
of  England,  however,  few  legates  had  been  sent',  probably 
because  the  popes,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
country,  thought  that  such  supervision  might  be  intrusted  to 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  so  that  the  opinion  became 
firmly  rooted,  that  since  the  days  of  Augustine  there  had 
been  no  legate  in  Britain,  because  the  legatino  power  in  the 
country  had  been  exclusively  ai)propriated  to  him  and  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.   It  excited,  consequently, 

'  About  the  year  C78  a  legate  was  sent  by  pope  Agatho.  Beda,  lib.  iv. 
c.  18.  Nevertheless,  in  785  the  two  legates  sent  by  pope  Adrian  to  the 
council  of  Cealchythe  write  to  that  pontiff:  "  Quia,  ut  scitis,  a  tempore 
S.  AuguHtini  pontificin,  sacerdos  Roinanus  nullus  illuc  missus  est,  nisi 
noH."  Wilkins,  Concil.  i.  p.  140.  But  this  ouglit  not  to  excite  wonder, 
since  more  than  three  centuries  later  they,  in  their  turn,  were  also  for- 
gotten in  England,  especially  by  the  Norman  clergy.  Eadmer  (p.  58) 
writes  :  "  Inauditum  Kcilicet  in  Britannia  cuncti  sciontcs,  (pieinlibet  iiomi- 
nuin  HU])er  «e  vires  Hpostolicas  gerere,  niwi  solum  arclii(*|)isc(»pmn  Cantu- 
aria»," 
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as  much  sensation  as  dissatisfaction,  when,  immediately  after 
Henry's  accession,  Guido  archbishop  of  Vienne,  a  son  of 
VV'iHiam  Tete-hardie,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  relative  of 
the  dukes  of  Normandy ',  landed  and  announced  that  the 
legatine  authority  over  this  district  had  been  conferred  on 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  that  had  already  arisen 
between  the  king  and  Anselm,  neither  of  them  were  disposed 
to  seek  an  ally  in  the  person  of  the  legate,  who,  unacknow- 
ledged, recrossed  the  Channel.  Anselm,  personally  offended, 
applied  to  the  pope,  who  deemed  it  advisable  for  the  moment 
to  confirm  the  primate  in  all  his  rights,  and  also  to  promise, 
that  during  his  life  no  legate  should  be  placed  over  him. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  legate  again  sent  to  England  by  the 
papal  court  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  Anselm,  when 
his  nephew,  named  like  himself,  who  had  numerous  friends  in 
England,  and  possessed  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  who  a  short  time  before  had  brought  over 
the  pall  to  archbishop  Ralf-,  appearing  particularly  well 
adapted  to  make  the  attempt,  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
accordingly.  Nevertheless,  although  loaded  with  costly  pre- 
sents, his  mission  was  regarded  with  such  universal  displea- 
sure, that  both  laity  and  clergy  prevailed  on  the  primate 
Ralf  to  obtain  permission  of  the  king  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  establishing  the  rights  of 
the  English  Church^.  These  attempts  of  the  papal  court 
were  the  more  to  be  looked  on  with  distrust,  as  a  legate  had 
already  entered  France,  and  excommunicated  the  bishops  of 
Normandy,  for  their  non-appearance  fit  a  council  appointed 
by  him ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  to  Rome  his  old  agent  Wil- 
liam of  VVarlewast,  now  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  already 
well  known  to  the  pope^.  Ralf,  who  had  been  detained  by 
illness,  arrived  in   Italy  at  an  unfortunate  moment  (1117), 

'  William  was  a  son  of  duke  Rainald  and  Adeliza,  a  daughter  of  Ri- 
chard II.  of  Normandy.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  848. 

^  Eadmer,  p.  112.  ^  Ih.  p.  118.  •*  lb.  p.  llG. 
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when  the  emperor,  Henry  V,  was  there  with  his  army ;  yet 
obtained  from  Paschal,  both  for  himself  and  the  king,  new 
bulls  respecting  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  in  terms  as  plain  as  the  provident 
papal  chancery  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  on  such  occa- 
sions. Under  the  immediate  successor  of  Paschal,  then  re- 
cently deceased,  Gelasius,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  an  uncon- 
tested sway,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England  made  no 
progress ;  yet,  when  archbishop  Guido,  who  as  legate  to 
England  had  formerly  been  disavowed  and  dismissed,  ascend- 
ed the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II  (Jan.  1119), 
they  were  again  vehemently  agitated.  Calixtus,  both  with 
address  and  finiiness,  followed  up  the  plan  of  depriving  the 
primate  of  England  of  his  too  extensive  privileges,  which 
were  obstructive  to  the  papal  authority.  To  this  end  he  sup- 
ported Thurstan,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  his  endeavours 
to  withdraw  himself  from  obedience  to  Canterbury,  and  scru- 
pled not  to  consecrate  Thurstan  archbishop,  notwithstanding 
his  breach  of  promise  to  the  king,  not  to  do  anything  preju- 
dicial to  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  (Nov.) ;  and, 
in  an  interview  which  took  place  at  Gisors,  even  to  make  an 
abortive  attempt  on  the  more  upright  nature  of  the  latter  to 
induce  him  also  to  a  breach  of  faith.  "  But  who  would,"  said 
Henry,  "  ever  place  faith  in  the  word  of  man,  if  I,  the  king, 
should  allow  myself  to  be  released  from  my  promise  by  the 
pope '  r  Although  Calixtus,  on  this  occasion,  assured  the 
king  that  he  would  never  permit  a  legate  to  pass  to  England, 
excepting  at  the  king's  own  request,  he,  nevertheless,  a  few 
years  after,  conferred  the  legatine  authority  over  France, 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  on  the  cardinal  Peter, 
the  grandson  of  [jCo  ',  a   rich  Jew,   and   Roman   proselyte, 

'  Eadmer,  pp.  124,  125,  126.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv. 

2  Ibid.  p.  i:j7.  Of  this  jmpc,  (iibbon  (c.  Ixix.)  says  :  "  In  the  time  of 
Leo  IX.,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Chrihtianity ;  and 
honoured    at   hi«   bajitism   with   tlic   name  of  his   j^odfathrr.  the   reigning 
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known  afterwards  as  the  antipope  Anaclet  II.,  as  was  his 
fellow  legate,  Gregory  of  St.  Angelo,  as  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Innocent  II.  Peter  found  the  same  opposition  as 
his  predecessors,  but  consoled  himself  with  an  honourable 
reception  and  liberal  presents.  Calixtus,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pointed a  new  legate  in  the  person  of  the  cardinal  of  Crema, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Calixtus,  which  happened  shortly  after, 
was  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Honorius  II.  The  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  so  distasteful  to  Henry,  of  Robert's  son 
William,  with  Sibylla  of  Anjou',  effected  through  this  legate, 
could  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  friendly  reception  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  though  the  yet  unabated  dissension  between  the 
archbishops  must,  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  tend  to  nourish 
the  hope  of  realizing  the  schemes  of  the  papal  court,  which 
for  his  own  interest  were  supported  by  Thurstan.  He  re- 
quired a  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  legate,  to  be 
held  at  Roxburgh,  of  those  Scottish  bishops  who  were  par- 
tially subjected  to  his  diocese  ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, at  a  similar  synod  held  in  London  (1126),  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  refuse  his  sanction.  Among  its  decrees-, 
the  old  prohibitions  of  simony  and  the  pretensions  by  the 

pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  were  signalised  in 
the  cause  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the 
government  of  Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city ;  and  so  extensive  was  their 
alliance,  that  the  grandson  of  the  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of 
his  kindred  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter." 

"  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by  Pagi 
(Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  435.  A.  D.  1124.  N".  3,  4),  who  draws  his  information 
from  the  Chronographus  IVIaurigniacensis,  and  Arnul])hus  Sagiensis  de 
Schismate  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  423-432.).  The  fact 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  true."  See  also  "  Recueil  des  Historiens," 
t.  xii.  passim. — T. 

'  Epist.  Calixti,  a.  1124,  Aug.  2Gth.  Simeon  Dunehn.  col.  251. 

-'  Wilkins,  Concil.  i.  p.  408. 
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sons  of  priests  to  their  fathers'  churches  were,  for  the  most 
part,  repeated  ;  the  plurality  of  benefices  forbidden  ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  extended  to  kinship  in  the  seventh  de- 
gree. But  this  mission  of  the  cardinal  rendered  him  an  object 
of  dislike  in  England  \  and  we  must  in  justice  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve all  that  the  tongue  of  calumny,  envenomed  by  the  strict 
inculcation  of  celibacy,  relates  of  the  profligate  conduct  of 
the  legate  2. 

Shortly  afterwards  Honorius  conferred  on  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury^  William,  the  legatine  authority  in  England 
and  Scotland  \  which  was,  at  a  later  period,  (1132)  confirmed 
by  Innocent  11.^,  the  principal  ground  for  which  step  may 
probably  be  found  in  Henry's  firm  position  on  the  throne 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  In  fact^  the  Church  had 
in  Henry,  if  not  a  warm  friend,  yet  a  well-disposed  ally,  as 
long  as  it  made  no  attack  on  the  inherited  rights,  which  to 
his  electors  and  defenders  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  On  the 
death  of  a  prelate,  he  sometimes  applied  to  his  own  use  the 
demesnes  of  the  see  for  some  years ;  yet  the  zealous  adherent 
of  his  Church,  Eadmer,  who  had  scorned  to  accept  the  bi- 
shopric of  St.  Andrew's,  through  his  abhorrence  of  royal  in- 
vestiture ',  bears  testimony,  that  neither  the  government  of 

'  (iervasii  Acta  Pontif.  Cantuar.  col.  1663. 

2  Hen.  Hunt.  ["  Cum  igitur  in  concilio  severissime  de  uxoribus  sacer- 
dotuin  tractasset,  dicens  summum  scelus  esse  a  latere  meretricis  ad  corpus 
Christi  conficiendum  surgere  :  cum  eadem  die  corpus  ('hristi  confecisset, 
cum  meretrice  post  vesperam  interceptus  est.  Res  apertissima  negari  non 
potuit,  celari  non  decuit.  Summus  honor  uliique  hahitus  in  summum  de- 
decu8  verBUB  est.  Repedavit  igitur  in  sua,  Dei  judicio  confusus  et  inglo- 
riu8."  R.  Hoveden,  Matt.  Westmon.  and  others,  repeat  the  story. — T.] 

•''  See  the  bull,  25  Jan.  in  Wharton,  Anglia  Sac.  i.  p.  792. 

*  W.  Malm.  Hist.  Nov.  p.  699. 

•■^  Eadmer,  p.  138.  [The  vacant  sees  of  which  Henry  appro|)riated  the 
revenues  to  his  own  use,  were :  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Heieford,  for 
five,  and  Norwich  and  Ely  for  three  years.  From  William  (iiiiUrd,  his 
chancellor,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  see  of  Wincliester,  he  extorted 
eight  hundred  marks;  from  Roger,  three  tliou.'^and  marks,  before  he 
would  nominate  him  to  Lichfield.  In  a 
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the  Church  nor  the  administration  of  other  Church  property 
had  thereby  suffered,  but  that  both  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
respectable  ecclesiastics,  and  indirectly  intimates,  that  the 
churches  during  that  interval  might  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  monks  ^  Even  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  hardly  com- 
plain of  these  vacancies,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  do  well  to 
consider,  whether  those  prelates  might  not  sometimes  have 
been  indebted  to  the  king  for  undischarged  feudal  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  the  reasons  and  pretexts  which,  through  the 
schisms  in  the  papacy,  the  contests  between  the  English 
archbishops,  and  their  as  well  as  the  king's  frequent  absence 
from  England,  at  a  time  when  modern  financial  expedients 
were  unknown,  might  but  too  easily  and  temptingly  present 
themselves. 

The  circumstance  most  prejudicial  to  the  internal  happiness, 
although  perhaps  not  to  the  external  glory,  of  Henry's  govern- 
ment, was  his  oft-repeated  and  protracted  residence  in  France. 

In  a  council  held  at  Westminster  by  archbishop  Anselm,  in  ]  102,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  archdeacon,  priest,  or  deacon,  should  take  a  wife,  or,  if 
taken,  retain  herj  but  a  subdeacon,  who  was  not  a  canon,  if  he  married  after 
having  made  jwofession  of  chastity,  should  be  bound  by  the  same  rule.  During 
Anselm's  exile,  this  rule  was  violated  by  many,  who  resumed  their  wives, 
thereby  affording  the  king  a  pretext  for  extorting  money,  and  who  accord- 
ingly ordered  his  ministers  to  implead  the  offenders,  and  to  receive  money 
as  an  atonement  for  the  crime  ;  but  as  a  great  number  were  proved  to  be 
innocent,  the  sum  so  obtained  fell  far  beneath  expectation,  whereupon  a 
certain  sum  was  exacted  from  every  parish  priest,  whether  guilty  or  not. 
Hence  arose  much  trouble,  some  being  unable,  others  unwilling  to  pay  so 
unjust  a  demand.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  incarcerated  and 
tortured.  Henry  being  at  that  time  in  London  was  met,  on  his  way  to 
the  palace,  by  about  two  hundred  priests  barefooted  in  their  albs  and 
stoles,  who,  casting  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  one  voice  imj)lored  his 
mercy ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  ordered  them  to  be  driven 
from  his  sight.  They  then  betook  themselves  to  the  queen,  praying  for 
her  intercession.  She,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to  tears,  but  withheld  by  fear 
from  intervening  in  their  favour,     Eadmer,  pp.  67,  S3,  84. — T.] 

1  Eadmer,  p.  109.  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  ö2.  The  abbot  of  St.  Denys 
calls  him  '*  ecclesiarum  liberalis  ditator  et  eleemosynarum  dapsilis  dispen- 
sator."  Suger,  lib.  i.  44. 

I 
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Of  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  reign,  he  passed  not  less  than 
the  half  in  that  kingdom.  The  EngHsh  in  general  were  of 
opinion  that  this  arose  from  an  aversion  to  their  country ; 
while  others  accused  the  count  of  Meulan  of  imparting  to  the 
king  his  hatred  towards  them'.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  critical  condition  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  the  hostile 
neighbours  by  whom  it  was  so  constantly  threatened,  rendered 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  in  his  newly  acquired  province 
indispensable. 

After  the  peace  of  Gisors  it  was  Henry's  earnest  endea- 
vour to  secure  for  his  son  William  an  undisputed  succession 
to  the  throne.  For  this  object,  as  soon  as  a  war  with  the 
Welsh  permitted  him,  he  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  (Sept. 
1115,)  and  prevailed  on  the  chief  persons  of  the  duchy  to  do 
homage  in  the  following  year  to  his  son  then  scarcely  twelve 
years  old-.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  king  Lewis  had 
previously  received  the  young  prince's  homage  for  the  French 
provinces  of  the  kings  of  England,  on  which  occasion  the 
French  monarch  ceded  to  him  the  often  disputed  town  of 
Gisors.  After  acknowledgment  in  the  hereditary  states  of  his 
grandfather,  William  had  no  difficulty,  in  the  following  year'^, 
in  obtaining  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fealty  of  the  barons  of 
England,  which  they  pei*formed  on  a  great  court-day  held  at 
Salisbury  (19th  Mar.  1116). 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  Henry  again  embarked  for  Nor- 

'  According  to  the  respectable  authority  of  Eadiner  (p.  110),  the  Eng- 
lish had  good  reason  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion  ;  lie  says :  *'  Si 
Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtus,  ut  honore  aliquo  dignus  judicaretur,  eum  poterat 
adjuvare.  Si  alienigena,  solumniodo  quoc  alicujus  l>oni  speciem,  amicorum 
testimonio  praetenderent,  illi  adscriberentur,  honore  pra?cipuo  illico  dignus 
judicabatur." — T. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  a.  Illj,  His  age  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  pope  in 
Eadiner,  p.  74. 

^  Suger,  p.  29.  Recueil  des  Hist.  Malmesbury  (pp.  Ö34,  (352)  places 
William's  homage  to  Lewis  later ;  but  he  is  notoriously  unworthy  of  trust 
in  huch  details,  and  the  homage  of  tlic  Norman  barons  to  William  would 
have  been  of  no  force  if  not  preceded  by  the  other. 

V  2 
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mandy,  where  he  remained  nearly  five  years.  The  dissensions 
between  his  nephew  Theobald  count  of  Blois  and  the  king  of 
France  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and  led  to  an  in- 
cessant border  warfare  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis  himself, 
with  the  count  of  Flanders,  appeared  at  one  time  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  French  warriors  not  far  from  Rouen'.  On  his 
side  fought  the  count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  on  that  of  Henry  his 
nephew,  the  brother  of  Theobald,  Stephen  of  Blois,  who  by 
his  valour  in  those  wars  earned  his  later  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Henry's  adversaries  combined  in 
a  plan  for  recovering  his  paternal  inheritance  for  William, 
the  son  of  duke  Robert ;  but  throughout  a  number  of  years 
their  wars  consisted  more  in  a  series  of  adventures  than 
of  results.  King  Lewis  himself  had,  on  one  occasion,  dis- 
guised as  a  monk,  together  with  some  warriors  muffled  in 
black  cloaks,  taken  by  surprise  the  town  of  Le  Gue  Nicaise, 
on  the  Epte,  and,  in  the  cell  of  St.  Ouen,  erected  a  strong 
castle  there  ^.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  was  much  con- 
tention both  with  the  sword  and  with  wit,  and  Henry  con- 
structed many  new  castles,  which  retained  the  nicknames  of 

'  Sax.  Chron.  aa,  1116,  1117.  W,  Malm.  p.  634.  Orderic,  in  passing 
from  the  11th  to  the  12th  book,  omits  the  events  of  the  years  1113 — 1118 
with  the  extraordinary  remark,  that  in  these  five  years,  profound  peace 
took  place  with  Henry's  neighbours. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  842.  Suger,  p.  43.  [According  to  Suger,  Lewis  only 
sent  forward  a  body  of  men,  disguised  as  travellers  to  occupy  the  place. 
In  the  Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  it  is  said  tliat  the  king  '*  envoia  avant  soi 
de  ses  genz,  les  hauberz  vestus  desoz  les  chapes  et  les  espees  ceintes,  et 
descendirent  ou  comiin  chemin  ausi  comme  se  ce  fusent  pai'sanz,  vers  una 
vile  qui  a  non  li  Guez-Nicaise."  p.  175.  In  the  Chronica  Regum  Fran- 
corum  (p.  211)  they  are  described  as  vine-dressers  :  "in  habitu  viticolarum 
fecit  cai)i  villam.''  It  is  to  Orderic  alone  that  we  owe  the  more  romantic, 
though  probably  less  veracious,  account  adopted  in  the  text :  "  Porro  Lu- 
dovicus  Vadum  Nigasii,  quod  Vatii  vulgo  vocatur,  fraudulenter  adiit,  ac 
veluti  monachus  cum  sociis  militibus,  qui  nigris  caj)pis  amicti  erant,  ex 
insperato  intravit;  ibique  in  cella  monachorum  S.  Audoeni  castrum  muni- 
vit,  et  in  domo  Domini,  ubi  solummodo  prcces  oflcrri  Deo  debent,  spclun- 
cam  latronum  tiirpiter  eflecit." — T.] 
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*  Mal-assis\'  'Gite  de  lievre-/  and  the  like.   On  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, many  losses  rendered  this  war  extremely  critical  for 
Henry.     Within  a  few  weeks  died  count  William  of  Evreux, 
whose  county  Amauri  of  Montfort,  having  failed  to  obtain  it 
at  his  request,  sought  to  acquire  by  arms,  and  contrived  to 
alienate  many  Norman  barons  from  the  king.    Queen  Matilda 
also  died  at  this  time,  who  had  inclined  the  hearts  of  many, 
particularly   English,   towards   her  consort ;    and,   lastly,  he 
whose  loss  was  the  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  state,  the  sa- 
gacious minister  of  the  king,  Robert  of  Meulan,  who  by  his 
counsel  and  influence  appeared  as  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne.     King  Henry  was  also  at  this  time  forsaken  by  many 
of  his  most  powerful  barons  :  by  Henry  count  of  Eu,  Stephen 
count  of  Aumale,  Hugh  of  Gournay,  and  Eustace  of  Pacy,  a 
natural  son  of  William  of  Breteuil,  who  was  married  to  Ju- 
liana, a  natural  daughter  of  the  king  3.    Eustace  had  obtained 
from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Ivry,  belonging  to  the 
ducal  demesne  ;  but  Henry  having  some  doubts  of  his  fidelity, 
had  received  from  him,  as  a  pledge  of  his  allegiance,  his  two 
daughters   by  Juliana,   while  the    son   of  Ralf  Härene,  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Eustace, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  Amauri  of  Montfort,  barbarously 
deprived  the  boy  of  sight ;   whereupon  the  king,  whose  anger 
had  by  the  unhappy  father  been  raised  to  fury,  allowed  Harenc 
to  put  out  the  eyes  and  amputate  the  noses  of  the  innocent 
daughters  of  Eustace,  his  own  grandchildren,  and,  moreover, 
loaded  him  with  presents.    Juliana^s  agony  and  thirst  of  ven- 
geance naturally  knew  no  bounds.     At  a  parley  granted  her 
by  her  father  she  endeavoured  to   kill  him  by  a  projectile. 
Thifi  first  attempt  failed.    With  an  arrow  also  that  she  aimed 
at  him  she  was  equally  unsuccessful.     When  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender  Ivry  to   her   father — Eustace   had  pre- 
viously escaped — he  allowed  his  daughter  no  other  means  of 

'   Ill-placed.  '^     Hare'8  forin. — T. 

•'*  W.  Geminet.  vii.  c.  15.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  810. 
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departure  than  to  wade  through  the  ditch  of  the  fortress,  at 
that  time — it  was  the  month  of  February — filled  with  ice, 
into  which,  as  he  had  caused  the  drawbridge  to  be  removed, 
she  was  compelled  to  let  herself  down  from  the  rampart, 
exposed  to  the  gaze  and  mockery  of  the  soldiery ^  In  this 
excited  state  of  the  passions  of  hate,  rage,  and  vengeance,  the 
king''s  life  was  not  safe  in  his  own  palace ;  he  durst  no  longer 
trust  his  chamberlains,  frequently  changed  his  bed,  having  his 
sword  and  shield  constantly  at  his  side.  A  chamberlain 
named  Henry,  son  of  one  of  his  treasurers,  sprung  from  a 
plebeian  race,  whom  the  king's  partiality  had  greatly  favoured 
and  promoted,  was  convicted  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him. 
The  king  spared  his  life,  but,  as  an  appalling  example,  caused 
him  to  be  blinded  and  emasculated-. 

Henry  was  now  so  pressed  on  all  sides,  that  the  moment 
appeared  not  far  distant  when  he  should  be  comj)elled  to 
renounce  his  favourite  Normandy,  and  withdraw  to  the  foggy 
northern  island,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence  and  skilful 
negotiations  restored  to  him  his  ancient  good  fortune.  The 
count  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  foremost  among  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  young  William  of  Normandy,  had  in  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  Eu,  been  stricken  with  an  arrow  bv  a  Breton 
(Sept  1118),  the  wound  from  which,  owing  to  his  intemper- 
ance, laid  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  in  the  following 
midsummer,  caused  his  deaths  Of  still  greater  importance 
was  it,  that  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whom  the  king  of  France  imagined 
he  had  just  bound  to  his  interest  by  the  office  of  seneschal  of 
the  kingdom,  and  who  had  promised  the  county  of  Lc  Alaine, 
together  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  to  the  son  of  duke  Robert, 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and,  seduced  by  English  gold,  affianced 
the  bride  to  Henry's  son  William  (June  1119),  transferred  Le 

'  *'  Nudis  natibiis  usque  in  profunilum  fossali  cum  ignominia  descendit." 
Old.  Vital,  p.  849.— T. 

-  W.  Malm.  J).  642.   Sugcr,  p.  44.   (Vd.  Vital,  p.  848. 
^  Old.  Vital.  jK  «4:^.  Suger.  p.  4.5.  W.  Malm.  p.  030. 
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Maine  to  him  and,  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning  from  his 
intended  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^  which  at  a  later  period 
gained  him  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  also  the  county  of 
Anjou  itself  ^ 

In  the  state  of  things  then  prevailing,  an  engagement 
between  very  small  bodies,  yet  consisting  of  knights  of  re- 
nown, was  decisive.  The  king  with  five  hundred  of  his  most 
distinguished  knights  was  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Noyon 
(20th  Aug.),  where  he  had  attended  mass,  when  his  scouts 
descried  the  king  of  France  with  four  hundred  chosen  knights, 
and  among  them  William  of  Normandy,  approaching  from 
Andely  by  way  of  Brenneville.  Neither  king  would  listen  to 
his  counsellors,  dissuading  from  a  conflict,  which  threatened 
much  personal  danger  without  the  prospect  of  any  important 
result.  Only  a  hundred  Norman  knights,  under  Richard,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry,  had  mounted  their  horses,  the  king 
himself  with  the  rest  of  the  company  fought  on  foot.  The 
first  onset  of  Burchard  of  Montmorency  and  Guy  of  Clermont 
with  eighty  knights  shook  the  ranks  of  the  Normans  and 
English,  and  William  Crespin  with  the  men  of  the  Vexin 
•  appeared  at  first  to  force  them  to  give  ground ;  but  by  a 
skilful  movement  of  Henry  they  were  soon  surrounded.  Wil- 
liam Crespin,  perceiving  the  king,  brake  rashly  through  those 
around  him,  and  struck  him  violently  on  the  head,  but  the 
goodness  of  his  helmet  effectually  protected  him.  A  hundred 
and  forty  French  knights  fled,  the  bravest  were  taken,  three 
only  were  slain,  which  small  number  is  to  be  explained  rather 
by  the  personal  consideration  entertained  by  the  opponents 
for  each  other,  than  by  the  hope  of  ransom  for  the  prisoners. 
The  remaining  French  fled  towards  Andely ;  some  escaped 
by  mingling  among  the  conquerors,  where,  joining  in  the  cry 
of  victory,  they  passed  for  brothers  in  arms.  King  Lewis 
himself  wandered  long  about  the  forest  alone,  until  ho  was 

'  Suger,  p.  45.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  851.     Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 1 19.     W.  Malm, 
p.  634. 
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guided  to  Andely  by  a  Xonnaii  peasant  who,  fortunately  for 
tlie  king,  little  thought  what  a  price  Henry  would  have  paid 
him  for  the  wanderer.  I J  is  banner  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Henry,  his  saddled  charger  also,  which  the  king  of  England 
sent  him  back,  as  his  son  William  did  his  also  to  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  Even  some  piisoners,  who  were  vassals  of 
both  kings,  were  dismissed  by  Henry  without  ransom'. 

After  this  engagement  some  inconsiderable  attempts  only 
were  made  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  king  of  France  had 
recourse  rather  to  pope  Calixtus,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  quarrel  with  England,  while  the  pontiff  was  at  Rheims, 
on  account  of  the  council  summoned  to  meet  in  that  city 
(October).  Lewis,  who  was  not  deficient  in  eloquence,  pre- 
ferred his  complaints  in  person  against  the  king  of  England, 
and  set  in  a  prominent  light  that  prince's  treatment  of  his 
brother  Robert,  who  had  been  left  unprotected  by  king  Philip. 
The  flight  of  the  young  William  of  Normandy  was  represented 
as  a  banishment,  the  imprisonment  of  the  execrable  Robert 
of  Relesme  as  a  violation  of  the  ambassadorial  privileges ; 
and  other  occurrences  in  a  similar  fashion,  as  adversaries, 
with  more  or  less  consciousness,  are  apt  to  sin  against  im- 
partiality and  truth.  This  harangue  found  so  much  favour 
with  the  assembly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  king  of  England-. 

Henry  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  terminating 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  with  his  vassals.  To  Amauri 
of  Montfort  he  had  ceded  the  county  of  Evreux,  had  become 
reconciled  with  Eustace  of  Brctcuil  and  Juliana,  received  the 
submission  of  Hugh  of  Gournay,  Stephen  of  Aumale,  and 
other  rebels.  When  therefore  Henry  and  the  pope  after- 
wards met  at  Gisors,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  former  to 

1  Orel.  Vital,  p.  853.  Suj?er,  p.  4r>.  In  Camden's  Remains  are  some 
Latin  verses  on  this  battle  (apiul  Nuj^enlum)  which  are  erroneously  as- 
signed to  an  earlier  one. 

'^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  858. 
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place  ill  a  totally  different  light,  if  not  completely  refute,  the 
charges  brought  against  him  at  Rheims,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adduce  many  circumstances  in  his  own  favour,  which 
turned  the  mind  of  the  pope  to  his  advantage ;  and  also  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France  on  the  easiest  conditions,  viz. 
the  restoration  of  his  possessions  to  each  of  the  kings,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  The  interest  of  William 
of  Normandy  was  completely  abandoned :  he  neither  re- 
ceived his  father"'s  land  nor  the  earldoms  that  Henry  had 
formerly  promised  him  in  England.  With  the  count  of 
Flanders,  Charles  the  Good,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  soon 
restored.  William  Talevas,  son  of  Robert  of  Belesrae,  re- 
ceived, through  the  mediation  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  confirmation 
of  the  county  of  Ponthieu  K 

Thus  was  Henry's  grand  object  attained.  After  twenty 
years  of  strife  he  saw  all  his  adversaries  overcome,  himself  in 
firm  possession  of  all  the  lands  over  which  his  father  had 
ruled,  and  his  son  acknowledged  as  his  successor.  Exulting 
in  his  prosperity  Henry  embarked  at  Barfleur  (25  Nov.  1120.) 
and  returned  to  England.  His  son  William,  attended  by 
numbers  of  the  young  nobility,  followed  with  the  royal  treasure 
in  another  vessel  named  the  White  Ship,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  one  Thomas  the  son  of  Stephen,  its 
owner,  who  claimed  the  conveyance  of  the  king  as  an  here- 
ditary right,  his  father  having  conveyed  the  Conqueror  on 
his  expedition  against  Harold.  All  who  loved  pleasure  and 
merriment  rushed  on  board  this  vessel,  which  at  the  same 
time,  promised  the  greatest  security,  and  in  which  nearly 
three  hundred  persons  were  collected.  Among  them  were 
Richard,  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  distinguished  for  his 
valour;  the  king's  natural  daughter  Matilda,  the  consort  of 
Rotrou  count  of  Perche  ;  Richard  the  young  earl  of  Chester, 
with  liis  countess  and  his  brother;    Otuel  the  tutor  of  the 

'   Sax,  C:hr()n,  a.  1  120.  Oid.  Vital,  p.  H4S. 
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young  prince ;  the  daughter  of  the  count  Theobald  of  Blois ; 
Theodric,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Henry  V. ;  with  many 
young  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  investiture  of  their 
estates  in  England  ;  besides  a  hundred  and  forty  knights, 
and  eigliteen  ladies,  nearly  related  to  the  king  or  the  chief 
nobility.  The  ship  was  so  heavily  laden  that  count  Stephen 
of  Blois  left  it  and  returned  to  land,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  some  monks  and  several  more  prudent  elderly 
persons.  In  the  exuberance  of  his  gaiety,  prince  William 
caused  three  barrels  of  wine  to  be  distributed  among  the  fifty 
rowers.  Thomas,  the  master,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  helplessness  of  his  crew,  in  the  evening 
made  the  signal  for  departure,  and  now  all  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  overtake  the  other  vessel.  Suddenly 
those  on  board  the  king's  ship  and  those  on  shore  heard  a  cry 
which,  as  they  learned  on  the  following  day,  proceeded  from 
the  White  Ship.  This  vessel,  owing  to  the  haste  with  which 
it  was  rowed,  and  the  drunken  condition  of  the  steersman, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  bright  moonlight,  driven  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Catteraze,  wrecked  and  quickly  filled  with  the 
rushing  water.  There  was  scarcely  time  to  put  out  a  boat, 
into  which  the  prince  was  lowered,  when,  hearing  the  cries  of 
his  beloved  sister,  the  countess  of  Perche,  from  the  fast- 
sinking  ship,  he  could  not  resist  her  supplications  to  receive 
her.  Togethei*  with  her  rushed  a  multitude  of  despairing 
beings  from  the  vessel  into  the  boat,  which,  borne  down  by 
the  weight,  instantly  disappeared  in  the  mass  of  waters.  Of 
all  who  were  on  board  the  White  Ship  only  two  still  held  by 
the  mast,  the  young  Geoffrey  of  KAigle  and  Berold,  a  poor 
butcher  of  llouen.  Thomas,  the  master,  rose  once  from  the 
water  and  inquired  after  the  prince.  On  hearing  that  he 
and  all  the  others  had  perished  with  the  vessel,  he  cried ; 
"  Then  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  live  longer  !"'  and  sank  into 
the  abyss.  Geoffrey,  stiffened  with  the  cold,  sank  soon  after 
hi«n,  Berold  alone,  the  obscure,  hnmblc  individual,  with  whom 
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not  one  of  those  on  board  would  have  changed  condition, 
survived  the  dreadful  night,  protected  from  the  cold  by  raw 
sheepskins.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  by  some 
fishermen,  to  whom  he  related  the  appalling  catastrophe. 
The  royal  treasure  was  afterwards  recovered  ;  of  the  corpses 
very  few  were  found. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  soon  spread  on  the  English  coast, 
but  there  was  no  one  venturous  enough  to  announce  it  to  the 
king,  who  believed  at  first  that  his  son  had  landed  at  some 
other  port,  yet  with  increasing  anxiety  made  hourly  inquiries 
after  him.  There  was  hardly  one  at  the  court  who  had  not 
lost  some  friend  or  relative  through  this  disaster  ;  all  were 
stricken  most  poignantly,  and  could  with  difficulty  refrain 
from  tears.  On  the  second  day  a  youth,  the  son  of  count 
Theobald  of  Blois,  was  commissioned  to  cast  himself  at  the 
king's  feet  and  disclose  to  him  the  cause  of  the  general 
sorrow,  the  loss  of  the  White  Ship.  Henry,  convulsed  with 
the  acutest  pain  at  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  fell  speech- 
less to  the  earth  ;  nor  until  he  was  conveyed  to  his  chamber 
did  he  recover  his  consciousness,  only  to  burst  forth  in  the 
most  mournful  wailings.  Though  with  a  faculty  character- 
istic of  the  Normans  he  was  able  to  repress  his  feelings  and 
conceal  them  beneath  an  assumed  austerity,  he  was  never 
(Been  to  laugh  afterwards  ^  In  the  general  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobility,  no  one's  death  was  more  painfully  felt  than 
that  of  William  the  ^theling ;  for  he  had  assumed  that 
title  to  give  pleasure  to  the  native  population.  The  sudden 
bereavement  of  the  father  could  kindle  no  hope  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  had  now  served  their  conquerors  above  half  a 
century,  of  recovering  their  ancient  independence;  both  races, 
as  the  duration  of  Henry's  life  could  not  bo  ascertained,  must 
only  dread  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  ; 
Hincc  no  one  wouM  accept  of  duke  llobert,  and  a  few  only  of  his 

'   Ortl.   Vital,    p.  «67.  W.  Malm.    |>.   <ii;j.    Klor.   Cont.  a.  11*20.   Siin. 
Dunclrn.  h.  ;i. 
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son  ;  the  empress  Matilda  had  no  heir,  and  the  miraculously 
saved  Stephen  of  Hlois  was  little  thought  of.  The  clergy 
profited  by  an  event  which  so  impressively  called  to  mind  the 
instability  of  all  things  earthly,  while  even  the  possibility  of 
earthly  repentance  and  atonement  was  cut  off;  nor  did  the 
pride  of  princes  and  the  vices  of  the  court  escape  without 
animadversion  ^ 

The  queen  Matilda  had,  as  we  have  already  stated,  died 
two  years  before  her  son.  Not  alone  on  the  gravestone  in 
the  royal  burial  place  at  Westminster,  but  also  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  was  engraved  the  name  of  the  good  queen 
Molde-.  After  the  birth  of  her  second  and  last  child,  and 
while  the  king  was  engaged  in  war  and  knightly  pursuits  in 
Normandy,  she  had  retired  to  Westminster.  Here,  yielding 
to  the  impressions  of  her  early  cloister-days,  she  devoted 
herself  to  pious  meditations  and  works  of  charity.  Clad  in 
hair-cloth  under  the  garb  of  royalty,  she  would,  during  the 
days  of  Lent,  visit  the  churches  bare-footed ;  she  would  also 
wash  the  feet  of  the  sick,  and  shrank  not  from  touching  their 
ulcers ;  would  imprint  kisses  on  their  hands,  and  set  meat 
before  them^.  A  monument  of  the  industry  of  herself  and 
maidens  we  probably  possess  in  the  tapestry  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  But  her  cell  ever  continued  a  palace. 
Her  kindness  and  liberality  attracted  ecclesiastics  and 
strangers  from  all  countries.     Poets,  who  recited  before  her 

•  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (a.  1120)  speaks  of  them  as  a  loathsome  set  j 
and  of  prince  William,  Bromton,  col.  1013  (as  he  says  from  Malmesbiiry) 
says  :  **  quod  ille  Willielmus,  regis  primogenitus,  palam  Anglis  fuerat 
comminatus,  quod  si  aliqnando  super  eos  regnaret,  faceret  eos  ad  aratrum 
trahere  quasi  boves."  The  passage  does  not  appear  in  Malmesbury. — T. 
-  Rudborne,  Hist,  major  Winton.  p.  276. 

^  For  this  excess  of  humility,  or  its  opposite,  she  was,  as  we  are  told  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester  (p.  435),  one  day  reproved  by  one  of  her  knights  : 
"  Madame,  he  seyde,  vor  Code's  loue,  ys  bys  wel  ydo, 
bat  )>ou  hys  unclene  lymes  handiest  and  cust  so  ? 
Vyl  wolde  myn  louerd  be  kyng  telle,  wan  he  by  moub  cust. 
bat  so  vylyche  yuyled  ys,  me  byngb,  gyf  he  yt  wuste." — T. 
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any  new  works  in  the  language  of  the  court,  were  nobly  re- 
warded ;  even  yet  more  lavish  was  she  towards  those  melodi- 
ous minstrels  who  charmed  her  well-practised  ear  with  their 
songs.  Yet  the  good  intention  of  her  prodigaHty  did  not 
screen  her  from  its  natural  consequences,  nor  hallow  the 
means  of  satisfying  it.  She  was  ever  in  debt,  and  the  pea- 
sants on  her  lands  groaned  under  the  most  intolerable  exac- 
tions of  her  agents,  and  uttered  maledictions  on  their  lady, 
who,  although  their  countrywoman,  appeared  to  them  inex- 
orable ;  while  the  French  poet,  clad  in  new  silk  and  costly 
furs,  gently  lisped  his  tender  valedictory  lay,  and  the  well-fed 
singer,  in  joyful,  jeering  mood,  carried  off  the  heavy,  easily 
earned  bag  of  sterling  money  ^ .  Henry  had  not  entered  into 
a  second  marriage ;  though  after  this  loss  it  appeared  advis- 
able, without  delay,  to  form  an  engagement,  which  might 
insure  the  future  stability  of  his  kingdom.  His  choice  fell 
on  Adela,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Godfrey  VH. 
count  of  Louvain^,  by  favour  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  also 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  marquis  of  Antwerp,  who  after- 
wards became  and  died  duke  of  Brabant.  But  this  marriage 
was  unproductive  of  the  fruits  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was 
contracted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  not  very  import- 
ant relations  of  foreign  policy,  of  no  influence  on  England -^ 

The  return  of  count  Fulk  of  Anjou  from  the  Holy  Land 
soon  gave  occasion  to  new  wars.     This  ambitious  prince  was 

>  W.  Malm.  p.  650. 

2  hlaidmer,  p.  136.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1121.  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  c.  29.  It  is 
I>erhaps  to  more  than  monkish  simplicity  we  may  ascribe  what  the  monk 
of  Worcester  says  of  the  object  of  this  marriage,  viz.  "  ne  quid  iilterius 
inhonestum  committeret."  [After  Henry's  death,  Adela  married  William 
of  Albini,  the  first  earl  of  Arundel.   Carte. — T. 

^  We  must  here  call  attention  to  the  erroneous  chronolof^y  of  Orderic, 
who  places  the  prince's  shipwreck  in  1119,  and  Henry's  second  marriage 
in  1120,  both  a  year  too  early;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the 
archbi«hop,  Ralf  of  Canterbury,  in  1 1 23,  a  year  too  late.  ('onf.  Sax.  Chron. 
aa.  1120,  1122.  IHor.  (Jont.,  whose  accuracy  is  confirmed  both  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  and  other  accounts. 
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as  fully  sensible  as  Henry  of  the  importance  to  each  of  an 
alliance  between  their  respective  states ;  though  in  such  alli- 
ance each  consulted  only  his  own  selfishness  and  ambition. 
Henry  had  retained  his  intended  daughter-in-law  in  England 
and,  on  the  return  of  her  father,  refused  to  relinquish  her 
dowry'.  The  princess  herself,  spontaneously  renouncing  the 
world  and  its  treasures,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  piety,  and  ten  years  after  took  the  veil  in 
the  convent  of  Fontevrauld,  where  her  tender  frame  soon 
sank  under  the  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  place-. 
But  her  father,  now  on  terms  of  hostility  with  Henry,  sought 
to  increase  the  future  power  of  his  race  by  the  marriage  of 
his  second  daughter  Sibylla,  with  the  young  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, instigated  chiefly  by  his  uncle,  the  old  enemy  of 
Henry,  Amauri  of  Montfort,  count  of  Evreux,  with  whom 
other  Norman  nobles  of  high  rank  were  associated  in  favour 
of  William.  Among  these  were  Hugh  of  Montfort,  Hugh, 
son  of  Gervase  of  Neuchatel,  and  even  their  uncle  Waleram, 
son  of  Robert  of  Meulan.  The  names  of  these  men  disclose 
to  us  the  character  of  this  combination  against  the  king,  of 
which  the  real  object  was  simply  to  exchange  a  rigid  and 
powerful  lord  for  one  more  docile  and  indulgent. 

The  intrigues  of  his  Norman  barons  could  not  long  remain 
unknown  to  Henry,  who,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  had 
returned  to  Normandy,  where,  while  passing  his  time  at 
Rouen,  apparently  in  perfect  security,  he  prepared  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  (Whitsuntide  1123).  Ho 
collected  forces  from  all  quarters,  and  commanded  Hugh  of 
Montfort  to  his  presence,  whom,  without  betraying  his  anger, 
he  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  castle  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  But  Hugh  outwitted  the  king,  who  had  expected  to 
obtain  the  castle  without  striking  a  blow.     He  promised  im- 

'   Sax.   Chron.  a.  1121.    W.  Malm.  p.  (i.S4.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  875.     Sim. 
Dunelm.  a.  1123, 
-  Ord.  Vital,  p.  875. 
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mediate  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  rode 
away  with  the  knights  appointed  by  the  king  to  receive  the 
fortress.  He  soon,  however,  contrived  to  withdraw  from 
them  by  a  side  way,  which  led  him  to  Montfort  before  the 
arrival  of  those  who  followed  the  high  road.  Here  he  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  the  castle  to  his  wife,  Adeline,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  to  his  brother,  while  he 
himself  hastened  to  Brienne,  to  his  brother-in-law,  count 
Waleram,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  open  warfare  against 
his  sovereign.  To  the  children  of  his  former  friend,  Robert 
of  Meulan,  Henry  offered  unconditional  pardon  for  the  past, 
provided  they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  also  lead  back 
Hugh  as  a  faithful  friend  and  vassal.  But  the  petulant  young 
man  was  not  to  be  moved  to  submission,  and  the  king  found 
himself  compelled  to  sacrifice  both  time  and  force  in  besieging 
the  several  castles  of  the  insurgents.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  gained  Pont-Audemer  from  Waleram,  a  strong 
fortress  defended  by  a  hundred  and  forty  knights ;  but  a 
tower  of  wood,  twenty-four  feet  higher  than  the  walls,  being 
raised  before  it,  the  archers  from  its  summit  so  galled  the 
garrison,  that,  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Nevertheless,  the  war  threatened  to  become 
more  serious,  as  the  king  of  France  was  beginning  to  take  an 
active  part  against  Henry,  on  behalf  of  William  and  his  ad- 
herents'.  Henry  hereupon  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  his 
son-in-law,  over  whom,  in  concerns  of  state,  he  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
France,  to  which  he  had  long  borne  a  grudge'-.  This  attack 
compelled  Lewis  to   hold   himself  at  a  distance  from  Nor- 

•  Ord.  Vital,  p.  879-  "  Foedus  inter  reges  ruptum  et  rediviva  guerra 
feraliter  inordcHcens  utrobiqiie  exorta  est."     Also  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 124. 

-  Conf.  Stenzel,  FränkiRche  Kaiser,  b.  i.  p.  710.  Suger,  lib.  i.  p.  50. 
Otto  Frising.  Chron.  UrHperg.  h.a.  Ti»  the  king  of  England  is  ascribed 
a  plan  of  hi»  son-in-law  to  make  the  German  em|>ire  tributary.  Sec  Otto, 
ut  tup. 
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mandy,  wliero,  even  before  the  emperor  liad  crossed  the 
frontier,  Henry,  wliile  residing  at  Caen,  had  the  unhoped-for 
good  fortune  to  get  into  his  power  his  chief  adversary,  count 
AValeram,  the  two  Hughs,  and  twenty-five  other  knights,  who 
on  an  incautious  march  were  attacked  by  Ralf  of  Bayeux 
and  William  of  Tancarvile  ^  The  battle  was  gained  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  forty  English  archers,  by  whom  the  foremost 
horses  of  their  opponents  were  slain,  those  following  falling 
over  them,  so  that  eighty  knights  lay  prostrate,  and  among 
them  the  leaders  of  the  rebelHon  (2()th  Mar.  11^4).  Five 
years  after,  these  were  set  at  liberty ;  Waleram,  probably 
less  through  respect  for  his  father  than  from  inclination  for 
his  sister,  who  had  yielded  to  Henry's  embraces  and  borne  him 
a  daughter,  received  back  all  his  possessions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  castle,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  Henry's  full 
confidence'-.  Hugh  of  Montfort,  however,  even  during  the 
succeeding  reign,  continued  sunk  in  his  miserable  lot.  The 
prisoners  were  punished  with  revolting  cruelty,  chiefly  by 
mutilation.  Among  them  Luke  of  Barre,  a  knight  and  poet, 
who,  more  than  through  his  fierce  valour,  had  by  his  gift  of  sa- 
tire, oftentimes  so  fatal  to  its  possessor,  and  by  his  lampoons 
against  Henry,  so  embittered  that  merciless  prince  against 
him,  that,  giving  no  ear  to  intercession,  he  sentenced  him  to 
the  loss  of  his  eyes.  In  his  agony  the  poet,  breaking  from 
the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  a 
wall^. 

In  the  intended  advance  against  France,  the  king  was  still 
opposed  by  count  Aniauri,  and  in  the  following  year  the  un- 
expected death  of  the  emperor  (^2S  May  a.  1125)  put  an  end 
to  a  contest  reluctantly  and  inertly  conducted  on  both  sides'. 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  880.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 124.  H.  Hunt.  Rob.  de  Monte, 
a.  1124. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1120.  3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  SfiO. 

*  From  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England  may  have 
originated  the  Chester  tradition,  that  the  emperor  tortured  by  remorse  on 
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William  of  Normandy  was  abandoned  by  the  count  of  Anjou 
and  Iiis  other  French  adherents,  and  the  dissolution  of  his 
engagement  with  Sibylla,  on  the  pretended  plea  of  too  near 
consanguinity,  through  the  mtrigues  of  Henry  at  Rome  and 
in  Anjou,  confirmed '  ;  the  good  understanding  between  the 
two  kings  restored ;  and  we  soon  after  find  English  troops, 
under  the  banner  of  France,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
rebels  in  Auvergne-. 

William  of  Normandy  was  in  the  meanwhile  wandering 
from  monastery  to  monastery  and  among  his  adherents,  to 
whom,  through  his  pretensions  and  claims,  he  had  become 
extremely  burthensome.  But  king  Lewis  soon  found  it  politic 
to  patronise  him,  and  not  suffer  so  formidable  a  weapon  against 
Henry  to  slip  from  his  hand^.  He  therefore  gave  him  in 
marriage  the  countess  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Giselas,  the  queen's 
mother,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Regnier  count  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  at  the  same  time  investing  him  with  the  territory  of 
the  Vexin  and  the  towns  of  Pontoise,  Chaumont,  and  Mantes 
(Jan.  1 127)  ^  After  some  weeks  William's  lot  became  changed 
in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Charles 
the  Good,  had  been  assassinated  while  at  his  devotions  in  the 
church  of  St.  Donatus  at  Bruges.  William;  burgrave  of 
Ypres,  was  probably  the  instigator  of  this  barbarous  murder, 
of  which  he  was  fully  capable,  and  his  motive  for  which  may 
be  found  in  his  pretensions  to  the  Flemish  throne.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Robert  II.,  and,  consequently,  a 
nephew  of  Baldwin  VII  ,  on  whose  death  he  had  endeavoured 
to   make  good  his   claim  to  Flanders.      After  the  death  of 

account  of  the  imprisonment  of  pope  Paschal,  became  a  voluntary  exile 
and  ended  his  days  in  a  wilderness  there.  Such  is  the  story  told  si.xty 
yearn  after  the  emperor's  death  by  (iiraldus  Cambrensis  (Itiner.  lib.  ii.  o. 
1 1.)  from  an  impostor,  who  assumed  the  emperor's  name,  and  died  as  a 
monk  at  Chujy.    See  Kicardi  Pictav.  Chron.  Turon.  a.  1  ]:\[). 

'   Sax.  (!hron.  a.  1128.   IJulls  of  popes  (!alixtus  II.  and   Honorius  II., 
rrl.ilinf^  to  this  artair,  may  b«-  ^»'t•ll  in  D'Xchery.  Spicilef.(.  iii.  p.  \\[). 
-  Huifer,  p.  53.  •'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  hh». 
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(Jharles  he  immediately  assumed  the  title  of*  count  of  Flanders, 
for  which,  however,  he  had  many  competitors,  among  whom 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  king  of  England,  his  nephew 
William  of  Normandy  —  both  on  account  of  their  descent 
from  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror — and  Diederik  count 
of  Alsace,  who  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  last  count's 
mother,  and  undoubtedly  the  nearest  heir'.  Hut  the  sudden 
resolution  of  the  king  of  France,  the  superior  lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  Flanders,  who  instantly  proceeded  to  Arras, 
induced  the  Flemish  burgraves  and  cities  to  declare  in  favour 
of  William  ;  an  occurrence  which  plunged  Henry  into  a  state 
of  the  greatest  anxiety.  His  attempt,  by  sending  a  force 
under  Stephen  count  of  Hlois  and  Mortain,  who  by  his  mar- 
riage was  also  count  of  Boulogne,  a  Flemish  fief,  proved  a 
failure.  But  Henry  would  most  willingly  have  renounced  all 
claim  to  Flanders  for  himself,  could  he  only  have  set  aside  his 
nephew-.  He  now  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  measures  we 
shall  presently  relate  for  securing  his  daughter's  succession  and 
inheritance ;  when  death,  which  had  so  cruelly  bereft  him  of  his 
greatest  joy,  now  as  unexpectedly  relieved  him  from  his  for- 
midable youthful  rival  ^  William,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
rigour  with  which  he  pursued  the  murderers  of  Charles  and 
their  adherents,  as  well  as  through  the  firmness  with  which — 
herein  resembling  his  uncle — he  strove  to  maintain  the  public 
tranquillity,  had  raised  up  many  enemies  among  his  new  sub- 
jects, was  forsaken  by  a  vast  number  of  them,  while  count 
Stephen  persisted  in  refusing  his  homage  for  his  fief  of  ]3ou- 
logne.  Count  Diederik,  supported  by  king  Henry,  was  called 
in  by  the  Flemings,  who  even  made  an  inroad  into  France, 
and  near  Epernon  (dep.  Eure  and  Loire)  for  some  time  de- 
tained king  Lewis  himself;  when  \\'illiam,  although  victorious 

'   Warnkönig,  Flandrische  Rechts-  und  Staatsgeschichte,  i.  p.  138. 
^  Ilelinand,  in  Chron.  Alberiri,  a.  1127.  Gualteri  Vita  Caroli,  c.  66, 
•■'  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1128.    Guil.  de  Nangis,  aa.  1127,  1128.    Chronica,  c. 
32.  in  "  Flandria  (ienerosa." 
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against  him  in  a  battle,  died  of  the  consequences  of  a  shght 
wound  in  the  hand,  before  A  lost,  which  he  was  besieging  in 
conjunction  with  his  new  ally,  Godfrey  of  Louvain^  From 
his  death-bed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.Omer's,  whither 
he  had  been  conveyed  (24  July  1128),  he  sent  a  concihatory 
letter  to  his  uncle,  commending  to  his  clemency  those  Nor- 
mans who  had  been  faithful  followers  of  their  lawful  prince. 
Having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  claims  of  his  nephew, 
Henry  complied  with  his  request,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to 
his  adherents,  with  permission  to  return  to  Normandy,  where- 
by he  cheaply  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Normans.  Henry 
still  continued  to  support  count  Diederik  both  by  counsel  and 
deeds-,  compelling  his  own  nephew,  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  and 
other  Normans,  holding  possessions  in  Flanders,  to  submit  to 
him.  He,  moreover,  induced  the  count  to  take  to  wife  Sibylla 
of  Anjou,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  predecessor,  and 
neglected  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  bind  him  firmly  to 
his  interest ;  while  Diederik,  although  to  obtain  the  investi- 
ture of  Flanders,  he  must  necessarily  subject  himself  to 
France,  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Henry  •^. 

The  king  had  long  been  firmly  resolved  that  his  nephew 
should  not  be  his  heir,  a  resolution,  in  which  we  can  recognise 
only  the  caprice  of  an  exasperated  relative  rendered  yet  more 
obdurate  by  the  consciousness  of  the  illegality  of  his  own  pos- 
session '.  His  daughter,  the  empress,  had  passed  her  year  of 
mourning  in  (xermany,  and  then,  by  her  father's  desire,  pro- 
ceeded to  Normandy,  where  he  at  that  time  was  residing. 
W  illianrs  marriage  (112())  had  rendered  a  speedy  execution 
of  Henry's  plans  in  the  highest  degree  necessary.  In  the 
autunm,  therefore,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he  crossed 
over  to  England,  whither  also  the  king  of  Scotland  had  been 

'  Orfl.  Vital,  p.  8hG.  Sa.x.  (^'hron.  Sun.  Dunclin.  Ansclm.  (n'mMric.  Al- 
l»«Tic.  a.  1 128. 

-  Simeon  of  Durham  (col.  2.5C)  asserts,  that  Henry  \mu\  received  Klan- 
ilerH  from  the  kin^^  of  France 

'  Onl.  N'ltal.  I».  HMÜ.  '    Hi  n    Mnnf.  I'lpisf.  lih.  i.  ap.  \\  harlun. 

/  L> 
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invited.  At  the  Christmas  festival,  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  clergy  and  laity  met  at  the  royal  court  at  Windsor.  These, 
after  a  long  opposition  to  the  proposed  departure  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  out  of  regard,  most 
strongly  dwelt  on,  for  the  descent  of  his  daughter  Adelaide  or 
ACthelic  —  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  her  original  name  — 
from  the  old  royal  stock  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
raise  that  she  should  not  again  marry  a  stranger,  he  prevailed 
on  to  engage  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  male  off- 
spring, they  would  acknowledge  her  as  queen  of  England  and 
duchess  of  Normandy.  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  after  him  all  the  prelates  present  down  to  the  lowest  abbot, 
swore  to  this  effect ;  in  like  manner  the  lait}',  at  whose  head 
stood  the  king  of  Scotland  ;  him  followed  Stephen  of  Mortain, 
the  king's  nephew,  after  a  dispute  respecting  precedence  with 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.  Ste- 
phen and  many  others  took  the  oath  with  seeming  alacrity, 
as  they  had  no  belief  in  its  fulfilment.  But  far  more  was  all 
trust  in  it  shaken,  when  Matilda,  attended  by  earl  Robert  and 
Brian  fitz  Count,  son  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  embarked  for 
Normandy,  whither  her  father  soon  followed  (26  Aug.  1127), 
and  was  there  betrothed  to  Geoff'rey  the  young  count  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Fulk,  who,  as  the  count  his  father  was  on  the 
evo  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Baldwin  II. 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  prospect  of  whose  crown  had 
renounced  his  hereditary  states,  was  virtually  their  ruler  ^ 
Thus  was  the  king's  long-cherished  wish  attained,  of  seeing 
Anjou  and  England  united ;  a  project  at  the  time  universally 
blamed,  it  being  thought  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  the  em- 
press to  marry  a  young  count  of  fifteen  ;  but  chiefly  because 

»  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1127.  Sim.  Dunelm.  h.  a.  Ord.  Vital,  a.  1129.  Of 
the  courtship,  knighthood  and  betrothal  many  particulars  are  given  in 
Johannis  Monachi  Majoris  Monasterii  Historia  (iaufredi  Ducis  Norman- 
norum,  lih.  i.  'I'he  chronology  is  apparent  from  the  l)irth-day  of  Geoffrey, 
24th  Aug.  11 13.,  and  the  account  of  his  age  (in  his  sixteenth  year)  at  his 
marriage. 
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such  a  union  could  hardly,  or  rather  impossibly  be  of  long 
duration.  But  Henry  and  his  ministers,  and  also  many  of*  his 
contemporaries,  were  sensible  that  this  connection  with  Anjou 
not  merely  secured  to  the  English  crown  the  possession  of 
certain  provinces,  but  they  well  comprehended  what  an  in- 
fluential position  with  regard  to  France  and,  consequently,  to 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  England  might  through 
them  obtain.  But  Henry  had  soon  to  experience  that  the 
realization  of  great  ideas  only  too  easily  miscarries  through 
the  personality  of  those  concerned  in  executing  them.  Scarcely 
had  Henry  reached  England  after  the  termination  of  the 
Flemish  dissensions  and  the  settlement  of  matters  in  Nor- 
mandy connected  with  them,  when,  shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage which  had  taken  place  at  Whitsuntide  (15  July  1129) 
he  received  intelligence  that  his  daughter  had  been  contume- 
liously  put  away  by  her  young  consort,  and  had  returned  to 
Rouen  ^  The  uncertainty  of  Matilda's  succession,  which  was 
generally  acknowledged,  must,  no  doubt,  have  tended  to  ag- 
gravate the  misunderstanding  between  them.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (8  Sept.  1130)  Henry  sunmioned  a  great  council 
of  the  nobles  to  attend  him  at  Northampton,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  the  request  made  by  count  Geoffrey  for 
the  return  of  his  consort.  This  was  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  oath,  which  assured  to  Matilda  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  was  renewed,  and  also  taken  by  those  who  had 
not  sworn  on  the  former  occasion.  Henry  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded with  his  daughter  to  Normandy,  where  count  Geoffrey 
received  his  wife  in  an  honourable  manner-.  In  the  following 
years,  the  birth  of  two  children  was  for  some  time  a  source 
of  domestic  pleasure,  and  brought  Henry  repeatedly  and  at 
length  for  several  years  back  to  Normandy.  But  (icoffrey^s 
(lemands  for  certain  castles  in  Normandy,  promised  to  him  on 
his  marriage,  but  which  the  king  refused  to  deliver  to  him, 
hiH  wars  against  the  king's  relations,  and  lastly,  his  demand, 

'  Sim.  Dunclm.  a.  1 120  -  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1130.  \V.  Malm.  p.fiOH. 
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in  the  name  of*  his  children,  as  heirs  to  Henry,  of  vahd  se- 
curity for  the  possession  of  the  Enghsh  and  Norman  castles, 
produced  so  violent  a  (juarrel — which  the  ambition  of  Matilda 
tended  greatly  to  aggravate  —  that  Henry  had  resolve^l  on 
bringing  her  back  witli  him  to  England,  when  death  surprised 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  '. 

The  connection  with  count  Fulk  very  soon  brought  the 
English  into  closer  intercourse  with  the  settlements  of  the 
crusaders  in  the  East,  After  the  return  of  his  brother  from 
Palestine,  Henry  had  striven  to  check  the  journeys  of  his 
knights  to  that  land^  that  he  might  not  be  bereft  of  those 
forces  which  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  own 
power.  On  this  account  he  had  kept  at  a  distance  from 
England  Boemund  of  Antioch,  who,  after  his  liberation  from 
captivity  among  the  Saracens,  was  desirous  of  visiting  the 
king,  and  even  crossed  over  to  Normandy  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  him  there.  Individual  knights  only  were  not  to  be 
hindered,  or,  on  account  of  their  restless  spirit,  were  per- 
mitted. Yearly  sendings  of  arms  and  other  munitions  he 
liberally  allowed,  and  granted  lands  in  Avranches  to  the 
Templars,  with  many  privileges-.  But  after  tranquillity  had 
been  restored  in  Normandy,  and  peace  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  states,  Henry  appears  to  have  seen  with  plea- 
sure the  arrival  of  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars,  Hugh 
of  Pay  ens.  In  Normandy  he  loaded  him  with  rich  presents, 
and  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  England,  where  he  likewise 
collected  many  donations.  A  considerable  number  of  warriors 
was  permitted  to  accompany  the  grand  master  to  Jerusalem  •, 


'   Ord.  Vital,  p.  900.    Hen.  Hunt.  aa.  1  128,  1129. 

-  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  32.  The  tradition  that  the  Templars  in 
Henry  the  First's  time  had  built  a  church  in  Enfrland,  in  which  the  king 
wished  to  be  buried,  is  a  mistake.  Sec  Wilkcn,  (Jcsch.  der  Kreuzziijre, 
ii.  Beilage  VIII.;  where,  h(n\'e\cr.  the  bishop  of  Chichester  is  mistaken 
for  him  of  Chester. 

^  Sax.  Thron,  a.  I  I2S.    Hen.  Hunt.  aa.  1  12«,  11 29. 
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whose  turbulent  spirits  and  military  ardour  must  in  times  of 
peace  have  appeared  to  the  king  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  death  of  pope  Honorius  II.,  which  happened  in  this 
year  (1130),  plunged  Europe,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals, 
together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Normans  of  Italy,  declared 
for  Peter  Leonis,  who  assumed  the  tiara  under  the  name  of 
Anaclet  II. ' ;  while  the  clergy  of  France^  to  whom  king  Lewis 
had  left  the  decision,  were  in  favour  of  his  opponent  Gregory, 
who  styled  himself  Innocent  II.  The  French  ecclesiastics  had 
been  influenced  in  their  choice  bv  St.  Bernard,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  Clairvaux.  This  poweiful  supporter  of  Innocent 
proceeded  also  to  Normandy,  where  Henry  was  then  residing, 
and  whom  the  English  prelates,  many  of  whom  had  been 
gained  over  to  Peter  Leonis  during  his  stay  in  England,  had 
predisposed  in  his  favour.  But  Bernard's  eloquence  pre- 
vailed, and  Henry  was  induced  to  accompany  the  abbot  to 
Chartres,  where  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  as 
the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  presented  him  with 
royal  gifts  (13th  Jan.  1131-).  Some  months  later,  the  pontiff 
visited  the  king  at  Ilouen,  where  he  found  a  most  honourable 
reception  ',  and  it  is  probable  that  the  solicitations  for  aid, 
made  by  St.  Jkrnard  to  Henry,  were  not  needless,  as  the  em- 
peror Lothair  had  not  been  able  to  ettcct  the  acknowledgment 
of  Innocent  at  Rome  '. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  state 
of  things  in  Wales  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  From  a  na- 
tionality as  vivid  and  tenacious  as  that  possessed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  principality  at  the  present  day,  it  was  hardly  to 

'  See  p.  319,  note  ^. 

2()rd.Vital.  p.  895.  Suger,  lib.  i.  p.  58.  Guillelini  Vit;i  Berniudi  in 
Opp.  S.  Bernardi  Clarvall.  edit.  Mabillon,  t.  ii.  Neandcr,  Der  H.  Bern- 
liard,  p.  72.  Arnulf  Sajfiens.  De  Sclusinate,  c.  vi.  a|)U(l  Mmalori  Scri|)M. 
III.   p.  430. 

'  W.  (feinmcl.  viii.  c.  30,  conlirined  by  a  document  isMurd  by  Innocent 
from  Rouen,  dated  May  9th  I  i  U. 

'  S    B(  I  ii.ir'li  l*',|iim    I  U 
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be  expected  that,  even  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Norman  barons  in  the  midst  of  their  country,  they 
woidd,  during  so  long  a  reign,  continue  either  peaceful  sub- 
jects or  neighbours.     Already  in  the  insurrection  of  Robert 
of  Belesme  they  took  part  with  the  rebels.     Availing  himself 
therefore  of  a  year  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  foreign  war- 
fare, Henry  adopted  an  apparently  peaceful,  although  in  the 
execution  perhaps,  severe  method  of  confirming  the  subjection 
of  the  Welsh,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  harmless  an 
enemy  of  the  public  tranquillity  that   he  was  harbouring  in 
the  midst  of  his  realm.      His  father,  the  Conqueror,  had  been 
followed  to  England  by  many  Plemings,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  sojourned  in  the  northern  counties,  as  most  conge- 
nial both  to  their  habits  and  native  climate.     Many  of  these 
also  dwelt  dispersed  over  all  the  other  parts  of  England,  and 
were  very  vexatious  to  the  inhabitants '.      Other  bodies  of 
Flemings  had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  inundations 
(1106),  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  sought  shelter  in 
Germany,  while  others  had  betaken  themselves  to  England-. 
To  these  Henry  had  at  first  assigned  the  desolated  lands  on 
and  beyond  the  Tweed.     It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  connection  with  the  emperor  Henry,  that  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  of  planting  Flemish  colonies  among 
the  Welsh,  after  the  example  set  him  in  Germany  of  employ- 
ing them  to  curb  the  Slavish  nations  and  in  the  culture  of  the 
land  K   Henry  collected  all  those  Flemings  settled  in  England, 
who  had  not  previously  acquired  more  considerable  posses- 
sions, and  sent  them  to  the  western  parts  of  Wales,  to  the 
land    of   Rhos,   and    the   neighbourhood  of   Haverford   and 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  628. 

'^  The  account  of  this  second  immigration  of  Flemings  has  by  Bromton 
been  assigned  to  the  year  1106,  and  from  him  by  Knyghton,  p.  2377,  and 
by  Povvel,  History  of  Wales,  p.  128. 

^*  In  the  year  1106  the  "  Privilegium"  of  the  Flemish  colonislt^  was 
granted  l)y  the  archl)ishop  Adelbero  of  Hamburg.  Sec  Lindenbrog. 
Scriptt.  Rer.  Septcnt. 
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Tenby'.  Antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the  posterity  of 
these  colonists  may,  both  by  their  manners  and  language,  be 
recognised  down  to  the  latest  times-.  They  were  advan- 
tageous to  the  kingdom,  if  not,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  con- 
struction of  dikes,  yet  through  the  w^eaving  of  wool  and  their 
knowledge  of  husbandry,  though  at  first  chiefly  as  military 
mercenaries.  The  land  ceded  to  them  was  the  western  point 
of  Wales,  where  Milford-haven  afforded  the  best  place  for 
embarkation  to  England,  and  where  Arnold  of  Shrewsbury 
had  alread}^  availed  himself  of  his  acquired  territory  in  an 
attempt  on  the  royal  ci'own  of  Ireland.  After  his  expulsion 
from  England,  his  constable,  Gerald  of  Windsor,  defended 
the  castle  of  Pembroke,  which  was  assailed  by  the  Welsh, 
with  as  much  valour  as  artifice,  and  caused  them  to  retire  at 
the  moment  when  his  provisions  failed,  by  casting  to  them,  on 
the  preceding  day,  as  a  present  over  the  wall,  the  small  por- 
tion still  remaining,  accompanied  by  vaunting  words,  and  by 
a  letter  which  he  had  caused  to  fall  into  their  hands,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  he  could  well  hold  out  for  four  months 
longer.  He  afterwards  espoused  Nesta,  the  daughter  of  Rhys 
ap  Theodor,  the  last  king  of  South  Wales,  sister  of  prince 
Griffith,  and  one  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  king  Henry, 
to  whom  she  had  borne  two  sons,  one  named  after  his  father, 
and  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester -^  A  grandson  of  Gerald  and 
Nesta  was  the  noted  Gerald,  to  whose  numerous  writings  we  are 
indebted  for  the  best  accounts  of  the  ancient  state  of  Wales. 

Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  his  vassals  and  colonists  in 
Wales,  Henry  was  unable  to  secure  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
that  country.  Dissensions  among  the  several  tribes  never 
ceased,  through  whose  mutual  support  of  each  other  violent 

'  Flor.  \Vi>(orn.  a.  1 1 1 1.   \V.  Malm.  p.  493.   Bromton,  col.  1003. 

2  Giraldi  Cambrcns.  Itiner.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  and  H.  Lluyd  on  Powell's  note  ; 
al«o  Hot.  Maj^n.  PijKi'  31  Hen.  I.  pp.  \'M)  sq.  contains  mention  of  the 
FlemmgH  in  Pembrokeshire. 

•*  Giraldi  (,'ainbrens.  Itiner.  lib.  ii.  c.  "■ 
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wars  sometimes  burst  forth,  which  nut  uiifrequently  required 
the  armed  interposition  of  the  king.  A  short  time  before  the 
planting  of  the  Flemish  colony  in  Rhos,  Henry  had  been 
compelled  to  enter  the  country,  on  which  occasion  even  the 
aid  of  king  Alexander  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
manded (1111^).  But  still  more  serious  was  the  appearance 
of  Griffith,  son  of  that  Rhys,  who  had  been  slain  twenty 
years  previously.  Griffith,  who  had  been  reared  in  Ireland, 
excited  by  his  return  to  his  native  country  the  minds  of  all 
the  South  Welsh.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Caermarthen  from 
the  Normans,  and  found  considerable  support  in  Cardigan, 
the  castle  of  which  was  held  by  Gilbert  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Strigul.  Gerald  of  Windsor  and  the  Flemings  were  thereby 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  English,  and  Henry 
found  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  his  barons  there,  to  lead 
his  warriors  to  Wales  in  person  (11 14).  Under  his  direction 
his  brave  son,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  a  number  of  new  castles  and  forts  were  erected, 
and  distributed  among  the  Normans  and  Flemings-,  of  whom 
many  of  the  latter  had  been  sent  to  Cardigan,  which  was  held 
by  Richard  of  Clare  ^  In  two  years  after  this  a  new  rebellion 
was  raised  ^  The  noble-hearted  (irriffith  retained  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cantref  Mawr,  in  Caermarthenshirc,  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  yet  did  the  natives  of  the  ancient  Deheubarth  pay  him 
the  respect  due  to  the  old  princes  of  their  country,  a  respect 
allowed  even  by  Henry  himself.  In  the  summer  following  the 
king's  second  marriage,  a  new  expedition  against  NN'^ales  was 
found  necessary  (1122),  during  which,  in  Powys,  he  was 
stricken  with  an  arrow,  but  which  was  fortunately  arrested 


'  Powell,  pp.  139  sq.  The  Engli>h  chroniclers  make  no  mention  of  the 
king's  presence  in  Wales  in  this  year. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  h.  a.  Powell,  lib.  i.,  who  docs  not,  however,  mention  the 
king's  ])rescnce. 

■^  (liraldus,  lih.  i.  c.  4. 

■*   Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  11  Hi. 
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by  his  chain-armour  ^  For  a  series  of  years  we  hear  of  no 
further  disturbances  of  magnitude  ;  the  natives  were  held 
down  by  the  iron  hand  of  foreigners,  who,  Hke  the  Flemings 
in  Germany,  may  have  been  followed  by  numbers  of  their 
wandering  and  adventurous  countrymen.  By  these  strangers 
the  Welsh  were  expelled  from  one  possession  after  another, 
and  those  who  resisted  stricken  down  like  dogs.  The  people, 
thus  provoked  beyond  endurance,  again  rose  in  the  latter 
years  of  Henry's  reign  (1134),  burned  Caus,  a  castle  of  Payne 
fitz  John,  sheriff  of  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the 
king's  most  distinguished  counsellors  and  scribes,  and  wreak- 
ed most  barbarous  vengeance  on  their  captives.  Henry  here- 
upon resolved  to  leave  his  beloved  Normandy,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  once  more  against  the  never  totally  subdued 
ancient  Britons ;  but  thrice  did  the  wind  drive  him  back  on 
the  coast  of  his  paternal  home,  which  death,  that  overtook 
him  shortly  after,  did  not  permit  him  again  to  leave  ^. 

By  dissensions  with  his  son-in-law,  Henry  found  himself 
detained  still  for  some  months  in  Normandy.  At  Lions,  near 
Rouen,  he  had  been  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion  of  the 
chase,  on  his  return  from  which  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
illness,  the  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys, 
which,  in  a  few  days,  terminated  in  death  (1st  Dec.  1135). 
Time  and  quiet  were  afforded  him  for  the  adoption  of  many 
measures  of  mercy  and  beneficence.  He  recalled  the  exiled, 
remitted  pecuniary  mulcts,  restored  to  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance those  who  had  been  displaced  ;  sixty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  he  caused  to  be  disti'ibutcd  among  his  servants,  his 
mercenaries,  ar\d  the  poor.    His  body,  according  to  his  desire, 

'  Sa.x.  (.'liron.  Ji.a.  Giraldus,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  W.  Malm.  p.  62h.  Eadmer, 
p.  1.18.   Powell,  p.  1.52,  who  erroneously  places  this  expiditiou  in  the  year 

-  Ord.  \ital.  p.  (}()().  (ieHiii  Stcphani.  edit.  E.  U.S.  p.  ().  Payne  was 
lord  of  Kwian.  [A.  I).  1 1:^2  a  ronsideraf)le  part  of  Eondon,  together  with 
St,  Paul'M  ralhedral,  was  consumed  l»y  lire.   Fl.  Wigf»rn. — T.] 
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was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Rea- 
ding, which  he  had  founded  ^ 

His  daughter  Matilda  did  not  see  him  again  before  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  natural  children,  Robert  of  Gloces- 
ter-  alone  was  present,  whom  he  had  married  to  Mabil,  a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  knight,  Robert  fitz  Hamon.  Of 
his  other  children,  we  know  of  Richard,  the  son  of  Amice,  a 
daughter  of  Ralf  of  Guader  ^,  whose  early  death  by  shipwreck, 
as  also  his  sister's,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Rotrou,  count  of 
Perche,  has  been  already  noticed  ;  Reginald  of  Dunstanvile, 
afterwards  earl  of  Cornwall ' ;  a  second  Robert,  borne  to  him 
by  Eda'';  Gilbert;  William  of  Tracy  ^,  who  died  soon  after  his 
father;  and  Henry,  also  born  of  the  Welsh  princess  Nesta  ; 
also  another  Matilda,  married  to  Conan  III.  count  of  Ihit- 
tany^  ;  Juliana,  already  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Eustace  of 
Pacy.  There  wei*e  also  four  other  daughters  married  :  one 
born  to  him  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Waleram  count  of  Meulan, 
to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland " ;   one  named  Constance,  to 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  901. 

2  Girakius  tells  a  singular  story  respecting  the  paternity  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  making  him  the  son  of  Nesta  by  one  Stephen  :  his  words  are : 
*'  Fuerunt  autem  duo  nobiles  viri,  ut  ejus  qui  scripsit  haec  avunculi,  Hen- 
ricus  scilicet,  regis  Ilenrici  Primi  filius,  et  Secundi  avunculus,  ex  nobili 
Nesta,  Resi  filia,  in  australi  Cambria  Demetiae  finibus  oriundus,  et  Robertas 
StephanifiUus,  Henrici  frater  non  germanus  sed  uterinus. — T. 

^  According  to  Carte,  Richard's  mother  was  the  widow  of  Anschil,  a 
nobleman  near  Abingdon. — T. 

^  His  mother  was  Sibylle,  a  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Corbet  of  Alcester 
in  Warwickshire.-Cflfr^e. — T. 

^  Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1142,  col.  270.  ["  Eda,  or  Edith,  was  a  daughter  of 
Forne,  a  great  baron  in  the  north.  She  afterwards  married  Robert  of  Oily, 
baron  of  Hokenorton  in  O.xfordshire.  There  is  still  preserved  a  charter 
of  this  Robert,  being  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Porlock  to  Hugh  de  Ralegh, 
and  another  of  lands  beyond  the  Exe  to  Richard  Floyer,  among  the 
writings  of  the  families  of  Chichester  and  Floyer ;  and  in  the  tenth  box  in 
the  Duchy  office  is  a  charter  likewise  of  his  wife  iMaud,  under  her  seal."- 
Carte.—'V. 

^  Probably  by  the  same  mother  as  Reginald,  being  in  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  styled  his  brother.-  Car^e.—T. 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  .514.  ^  lb.  p.  702. 
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Roscelin,  viscount  of  Beaumont  in  Le  Maine  ;  a  third,  named 
Aline,  to  Matthew,  a  son  of  Bourcard  of  Montmorency  ;  a 
fourth,  named  Eustacia,  to  WilHam  of  Gouet,  a  Norman 
baron ^ 

Henry  was  of  middhng  stature,  strong-breasted  and  of  great 
muscular  power ;  black  hair  overshadowed  his  forehead,  be- 
neath which  beamed  eyes  expressive  of  serenity.  He  always 
appeared  joyous,  even  when  engaged  in  affairs  of  importance. 
Less  a  warrior  than  a  leader,  he  reminded  his  contemporaries 
of  the  saying  of  Scipio  Africanus :  "  Imperatorem  me  mea 
mater,  non  bellatorem  peperit."  His  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, except  in  that  of  the  chase,  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  chroniclers ;  though  not  with  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  is 
manifest  from  his  numerous  illegitimate  offspring-. 

Besides  the  exertions  made  by  Henry  to  quell  the  open 
rebellions  of  his  barons,  we  find  him  incessantly  engaged  in 
endeavours  to  break  their  power.  While  he  maintained  all 
the  old  royal  castles  in  good  and  strong  condition,  with  trust- 
worthy garrisons,  he  allowed  those  of  his  barons,  which  through 
death  or  other  accidents  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  go  to 
ruin.  His  strict  administration  of  the  law,  which  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  lion  of  justice,"  described  in 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as 
it  was  rigorously  exercised  against  the  nobility^-  The  crime 
of  debasing,  or  diminishing  the  weight  of,  the  public  money 
he  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  penalty  affixed  to 

'  Other  illegitimate  children  are  ascribed  to  Henry,  particularly  a  daugh- 
ter married  to  William  of  Chaumont.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  856. — T. 

2  Henry's  praise  is  nowhere  more  loudly  sounded  than  in  the  Acta 
Cenoman.  p.  345;  but  the  testimony  of  the  abbot  Suger  is  weightier: 
*'  prudentibsimus  Henricus,  cujus  tarn  admiranda  quam  praniicanda  animi 
cor|>ori8  strenuitas  quam  scientia," etc.  ('f.  also  II.  Huntingd.  1.  viii.  init. 
ejundem  epistola  *  De  Contemptu  Mundi.  Sim.  Dujielm.  a.  I  i:55.  Ricard, 
p.  :no. 

^  W.  Gemmt't.  lib.  viii.  c.  l.'i.  hiomtoii,  p.  998.  Job.  Sarisb.  l*olyc. 
vi.  16.  (»alfr.  Monom.  Orfl.  \ital.  p.  hhh. 
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which  being  the  loss  of  the  riglit  hand,  or  the  eyes,  and  cas- 
tration. This  crime  had  become  so  general,  that  it  was 
i'ound  necessary  to  summon  all  the  moneyers  of  the  realm  to 
appear  before  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  at 
Winchester,  when  not  less  than  fifty  were  condennied  to 
undergo  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  law^ 

One  great  benefit  he  conferred  on  the  oppressed  people, 
by  an  ordinance  relative  to  the  royal  claim  of  purveyance, 
by  which  he  set  bounds  to  the  avidity  and  outrages  of 
the  royal  officers,  when  the  king  was  on  a  progress  in 
the  country.  On  these  occasions,  the  court  followers  were 
supplied  gratis  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through 
which  they  passed,  when  the  disgusting  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  those  miscreants  exceed  all  belief.  The  consequence  was 
that,  whenever  it  became  known  in  a  place  that  the  king  was 
coming,  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  dwellings,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  woods  and  forests,  or  whei'ever  they  could  find 
shelter.  To  remedy  this  crying  evil,  Henry  decreed  to  those 
found  guilty  of  such  outrages,  the  loss  of  hands,  or  feet,  or 
other  members.  By  this  severity,  those  who  valued  their 
bodily  integrity  were,  on  seeing  these  examples,  deterred 
from  injury  to  others.  By  the  same  ordinance  it  was  stated 
how  much  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  peasantry  gratis,  and 
how  much  at  a  fixed  rate.  He  also  prohibited  the  false  ell 
in  use  among  traders,  fixing  the  length  of  his  own  arm  as  a 
standard  throughout  England-. 

'  Sax.  Chroii.  a.  1 125.  Flor.  Wigorn.  aa.  1 108,  1 124.  W.  Malm.  p.  641. 
11.  Hunt.  a.  1125.  Sim.  Dunelm.  h.  a.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  23.  [H. 
Hoved.  a.  1108.  "  Et  quoniam  saepissime  dum  denarii  eligebantur,  flecte- 
])antur,  iiimi)ebantur,  rcs})iiebantur.  statuit  ut  nullus  denarius  vel  obolus, 
quos  et  rotimdos  esse  jussit,  aut  etiam  quadrans,  si  integer  esset,  respue- 
retur."— T.] 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  641.  Eadmer,  p.  94.  ["Tempore  siquidem  fratris  sui 
regis  hunc  morem  multitudo  corum  qui  curiam  ejus  sequobantur  habebat, 
ut  qua^que  pessundarent,  diriperent,  et  nulla  eos  cobibente  disciplina, 
totam  terram,  per  quam  rex  ibat,  devastarent.  Accedebat  bis  aliud  ma- 
lum ;   plurinii  namquc  roruui.  sua  malitia  debriati  [inebriati],  dum  reperta 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  his  zeal  for  the  strict  administration  of 
the  law  was  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  as  was  the  case 
with  a  number  of  robbers  at  Huncot,  in  Leicestershire,  forty- 
four  of  whom  the  justiciar,  Ralf  Basset,  condemned  to  death, 
and  six  to  the  loss  of  eyes  and  castration  ;  although  it  was  the 
general  behef  that  some  of  them  suffered  unjustly ^  These 
severities,  however,  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  and  latterly  gave  way  to  pecuniary  mulcts-. 

But  he  attained  his  great  object,  the  tranquillity  and  se- 
curity of  the  country.  Even  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  have 
prized  a  state  of  things  which  enabled  a  traveller,  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  to  pass  through  the  land  in  safety  K  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  was  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  and  the  inflexibility  of  the  judge  alone  that  in 
those  days  reproduced  this  wonder  of  the  golden  age  ;  it  was 
the  strict  pohce,  grafted  by  the  Normans  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest,  the 
kings  received  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands  in  kind,  from 
which  source  the  royal  household  w^as  supplied  with  neces- 
saries ;  and  such  was  the  usage  till  the  time  of  Henry  I.  But 
latterly,  when  that  king  was  much  engaged  abroad,  he  had 
need  oi'  payments  in  ready  money  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
querulous  multitudes  assembled  at  the  court,  or,  what  was 
yet  more  serious,  were  frequently  to  be  met  on  the  ways, 
offering  their  ploughs,  in  token  of  their  ruined  husbandry  ; 
for  they  were   overwhelmed  with    difficulties   on   account  of 

in  hospitiis  quae  invadebant,  penitus  absumere  non  valebant,  ea  aut  ad 
forum,  per  eosdem  ipsos  quorum  erant,  i)ro  suo  lucro  ferro  ac  vcrulere, 
aut  8Upj)08ilo  igne  cremare,  aut,  si  potus  esset,  lotis  exinde  ecjuoruin 
«uorum  pedibus,  residuum  illius  per  terrain  eflundcre,  aut  certe  aliquo  alio 
raodo  di8|)er(lere  solebant.  Quae  vero  in  patresfamilias  cnidelia,  qua;  in 
uxore«  ac  filia«  eorum  indecentia  fecerint,  rcmiuisci  pudet."  From  tliis 
burthen  of  purveyance  (A.  S.  feorm-fultum),  wbiclt  Ijad  existed  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingH,  the  jieopie  were  relieved  by  Cnut.  See  his  Sorular 
\jHWh,  lit.  70.  in  "Ancient  I/iwh  and  Institutes." — T.] 

'   Sax.  ('hron.  a.  1124.  -'   \V.  Mahn.  p.  Till  •'   lb.  .1.  II'..). 
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their  produce,  which  had  now  to  be  conveyed  for  sale  from 
their  homes  to  many  destinations.  Whereupon  the  king 
appointed  certain  officials  to  visit  the  several  lands,  for  tlte 
purpose  of  valuing  the  i)roduce  payable  by  each,  and  reducing 
the  amount  into  money  ;  the  sum  total  of  the  several  pay- 
ments in  each  county  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  into  the  ex- 
chequer ^ 

But  notwithstanding  these  measures,  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  his  own  tenantry,  the  miseries  of  the  people,  during  his 
reign  continued  with  little  mitigation.  "  It  is  not  easy,''  says 
the  chronicler,  '*  to  relate  the  miseries  of  this  land,  which  it 
was  suffering  at  this  time  through  various  and  manifold 
wrongs  and  imposts,  that  were  never  intermitted  or  ceased  ; 
and  ever,  when  the  king  journeyed,  there  was  plunder  and 
destruction  by  his  followers  of  the  wretched  people,  and  but 
too  often  burnings  and  nmrders.'^  And  again  :  ''  First  they 
(the  wretched  people)  are  bereft  of  their  property,  and  then 
they  are  slain."  The  tax  of  Danegelt  was  continued  during 
the  whole  of  Henry's  reign,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  the 
hide ;  and  an  aid  of  three  shillings  the  hide  was  demanded  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor.  ''  What  and 
what  grievous  oppressions  the  whole  of  England  suffered  is 
difficult  to  narrate.  In  raising  money  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Normandy,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  collectors. 
Those  who  had  nothing  to  give  were  driven  from  their  humble 
dwellings,  or  the  doors  being  torn  down  and  carried  off,  their 
habitations  were  left  open  to  be  plundered;  or  their  miserable 
chattels  being  taken  away,  they  were  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  poverty,  or  in  other  ways  afflicted  and  tormented  ;  while 
against  those  who  were  thought  to  possess  something,  certain 
new  and  imaginary  offences  were  alleged,  when,  not  daring  to 
defend  themselves  in  a  plea  against  the  king,  they  were  stript 
of  their  property  and  plunged  into  misery-.'' 

^  Seiden,  Spicel.  ad  Eadmer,  p.  2 1(3,  from  the  nialogiis  de  Scaccario. — T. 
2  Sax.  riiron.  aa.  1 104.  1 124.  H.  Hunt. a.  1  los.  E.uliner,  p.  83.  Hronitoii 
p.  1001. 
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Less  content  must  the  people  have  been  with  the  system  of 
taxation.  The  numerous  wars  required  much  money.  Of 
the  endeavours  after  order  in  the  management  of  accounts 
we  possess  no  mean  example  in  the  book  yet  extant  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  by  the  royal  exchequer  \  The 
existing  traces  also  of  renewals  and  completions  of  the 
Domesday-book  are  a  proof  of  such  endeavours.  Moreover, 
if  we  consider  the  collection  bearing  the  title  of  the  Laws  of 
Henry  L-,  we  may,  perhaps,  recognize  that  England,  even  at 
that  early  period,  availed  itself  of  its  insular  position  and  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  conqueror  to  the  conquered,  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  more  regular  administration  and  regard  of 
justice  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  people  since  the  mi- 
gration of  nations. 

That  Henry  not  only  frequently  bestowed  rich  donations 
on  many  monasteries  and  churches,  but  also  founded  seveial, 
is  the  worthier  of  notice,  as  this  tendency  in  him  proceeded 
from  no  slavish  subjection  to  the  clergy,  but  from  a  well- 
founded  sense  of  their  relation  to  the  state,  and  of  respect  for 
higher  spiritual  interests.  The  noble  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at 
Reading,  was  founded  by  him  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
Cluny-^;  for  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order  he  founded 
a  monastery  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John,  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  monastery  at  Dunstable  ;  he  also  founded  an 
abbey  at  Wellaw  near  Grimsby,  and  one  at  Anglesey  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire '  ;  also  a  religious  house  at  Creke  in  Norfolk  ;   to 

'  The  Maj(niiB  Rotulus  Scaccarii  sive  Pipse,  edited  by  tlie  Rev.  Jos. 
Hunter  for  the  late  Record  (.'ominission,  1833. 

-  The  best  edition  of  this  collection  is  that  in  the  "  Ancient  Laws  and 
InHtitutes  of  England,"  puhlished  by  authority  of  the  late  Record  Com- 
mission. 

'*  The  dotation  is  dated  1121.  Monasi.  Anglic,  iv.  p.  28. 

•*  W.  (jemmet.  hb.  viii.  c.  32.      The    deed    of  foundation   of  Reading 
abbey  see  in  Monast.  vi.  p.  175.  Job.  Hagust.  col.  258.  R.  HagUKt.  col. 
310.  R.  de  Diceto.  col.  505.  Knyghton,  col.  2384.  (Jhron.  de  Dunstap. 
col. 677.  f-^"  ^li<^  chronicles  agiee  in  the  reading  of  Cirecctitra{Cir«'ccKtra?). 
AriL'lcsrv  ;ibbcv  i«*  in  tlio  Imndnd  uf  S|,inc.  — -T.  1 

\   .1 
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tlie  monks  of  Bee  he  gave  an  alien  priory  at  Steventon  near 
Abingdon  ;  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Valery  one  at  Takely  in 
Essex.  He  also  appears  as  a  joint  founder  of  the  priories 
of  Augustine  canons  at  Carhsle,  and  at  Merton  in  Surrey ; 
and,  finally,  as  the  founder  of  many  large  hospitals'.  The 
founding  of  the  majority  of  these  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  after  the  loss  of  his  son. 
That  Normandy,  in  this  respect,  was  not  neglected  by  him 
needs  hardly  be  mentioned.  We  will  here  notice  only  the 
beautiful  church  at  Evreux  as  his  foundation.  Towards 
foreign  churches  and  hospitals  he  was  frequently  not  less  mu- 
nificent ;  the  church  at  Cluny  he  almost  entirely  built,  and 
bestowed  on  it  large  possessions  in  England,  also  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  aux  Champs  at  Paris.  The  rich  possessions  of 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy  at  Rheims  he  not  only 
religiously  protected,  but  also  augmented-.  The  hospital  for 
the  sick  at  Chartres,  at  that  time  distinguished  both  for  its 
extent  and  as  a  work  of  art,  was  completed  through  his 
liberality.  His  numerous  donations  to  the  cloisters  that  lay 
on  the  road  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  facilitated  the  way  over  the 
Alps  and  Appenine  to  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

One  who  so  munificently  favoured  monasteries  operated 
also  indirectly  on  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  on  the  part  of  Henry  Beauclerc  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence may  be  traced.  If  his  consort  Matilda  rewarded 
minstrels  and  melodious  songsters,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  mu- 
nificence to  men  like  the  Benedictine  ^Ethelhard  of  Bath^ 
a  distinguished  philosopher  and  investigator  of  nature,  who 
translated  the  Elements  of  Euclid  from  the  Arabic  version 

'   Monast  vi.  passim. 

2  Monast.  vi.  p.  1099.  Domesday.  Rot.  magn.  pipae,  p.  74.  W.  Gemmet. 
lib.  VHI.  c.  32.  For  other  donations  by  the  first  Norman  kings  to  the 
abbey  of  Cluny,  see  C.  G.  Hoffmann,  Nova  Scriptorum  Monumentorum 
Collectio.  i.  pp.  340  sq. 

•'<  Rot.  magn.  pipae.  p.  22.  His  "Quapstionos  naturales  perdifficiles"  are 
in  the  ('ottonian  Library,  (^all)a  E.  IV. 
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into  Latin.  Mediaeval  Latinity,  both  prose  and  verse,  as  well 
as  familiarity  with  the  Roman  classics,  reached  in  his  time  a 
height  from  which,  in  England,  they  shortly  afterwards  fell. 
During  his  reign  flourished  and  wrote  Eadraer,  Ingulf,  Jeffi'ey 
of  Monmouth,  William  of  Malmesbury,  William  of  Jumieges, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham.  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon's earlier  days  fall  also  within  this  period.  Of  the 
epigrams  of  the  excellent  Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithin's 
at  Winchester',  a  native  of  Cambray,  many  are  preserved. 
The  poems  of  Radulfus  Tortarius^  and  of  Serlo  bishop  of 
Seez,  which  are  known  to  us,  excite  the  wish  to  possess  those 
still  hidden  from  us.  The  earliest  traces  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations in  northern  Europe  are  met  with,  under  the  reign 
of  Henry,  in  the  monastic  school  of  Dunstable-^  where  he 
sometimes  held  his  court'.  Geoff'rey,  the  master  of  the 
school  there,  was  the  director  of  these  spiritual  plays  or 
miracles,  the  model  of  which  he  borrowed  from  his  former 
residence,  Paris,  but  which  were  known  in  Germany  some 
centuries  earlier  in  the  Latin  poems  of  the  nun  Hroswithe. 

Henry  took  great  delight  in  wild  beasts  from  distant  re- 
gions, as  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  camels,  etc.,  among  which 
particular  mention  is  made  of  a  porcupine.  These  were  kept 
in  the  park  which  he  had  enclosed  at  Woodstock,  one  of  his 
favourite  places  of  abode  \  He  had  also  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  Caen,  in  which  were  placed  beasts  from  all  the  known 
parts  of  the  world '\ 

At  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  began  rapidly  to 
decline,  being  expelled  from  the  halls  of  the  noble  and  powcr- 

'  He  died  in  II07.  See  W.  Malm.  p.  678.  (^laindtn's  Remains,  p.  4'2I. 
edit.  1674.  Warton,  II.  K.  P.  p.  cxi.  edit.  1840.  (Jamden  has  preserved 
several  of  his  epigramM. 

'^  HiHtoire  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  xxi.  pp.511  sq. 

•■'  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Abbat,  p.  50.  Warton  nt  snp.  p.  cxii. 

■*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1122. 

•  "  WodeHtoc,  regis  Henrici  familiärem  privati  secreti  recessum.  (Jesta 
Stephani,"  p.  87. 

'  NN  .  .Malm.  p.  6:iH,  Riulidf  TortarinM.  \  rtitnimii  iri/is -.u  ilrulicKtoc 
I'  iiirntionni  in  the  Kotul.  uviu,u.  pipw.  p.  hH.  pnibably  at  Mristol. 
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fill,  and  corrupted  among  the  people  by  an  influx  of  Norman- 
French.  This  latter  was  the  language  of  the  law  and  of  the 
court,  and  was  also  cultivated  by  the  poets ;  of  whom  we  will 
here  make  mention,  on  account  of  their  particular  relation  to 
England,  only  of  Philip  of  Thaun'  and  Geoffrey  Gaimar". 

Of  educational  establishments  there  was  no  lack,  either  in 
England  or  Normandy.  The  abbatial  school  of  Bee  was  at- 
tended by  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  The  schools 
of  Canterbury,  York,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  where  king  Henry 
is  said  to  have  been  educated,  Winchester,  Peterborough, 
and  others  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  But  many  English 
also  visited  the  learned  foundations  of  other  lands,  and  we 
find  them  not  only  at  Paris,  Pavia,  and  Salerno,  but  also  in 
the  lecture  halls  of  the  Arabians  at  Cordova  and  Salamanca, 
imbibing,  at  the  same  time,  copious  draughts  from  the  wells 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  errors  of  scholastic  logic.  The 
system  of  the  foreigner  also  found  admission  into  the  acade- 
mic institutions  of  England.  Thus  Joffrid,  abbot  of  Crow- 
land,  formerly  prior  of  St.  Evroult  in  Normandy,  invited 
teachers  from  Orleans,  where  he  had  been  educated,  and 
established  them  at  Cotenham,  a  manor  belonging  to  his 
abbey,  by  whose  aid  a  school  arose  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cambridge,  from  which  the  university  of  that  place  may 
probably  date  its  origin.  Priscian's  grammar  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Remigius,  Aristotle's  logic,  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  together  with  theology,  engrossed  the 
attention  of  scholars  both  then  and  many  centuries  later  ^ 

'  There  are  several  manuscripts  extant  of  this  writer,  the  most  ancient 
of  which  Mr.  \Vri|rht  states  to  he  that  in  the  Cotton  Lihrary  (Nero  A.V.). 
See  Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  by  T.  Wright.  London  1841,  pref. 
pp.  ix.  seq. — T. 

2  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings  i.  I^ter.  Introd.  p.  Ivi.  and  the 
epilogue  to  his  Estorie  des  Engles,  where  he  speaks  of  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Walter  Espec,  and  other  contemporaries.  Cf.  (F.  Wolf)  Wiener 
Jahrbücher,  J  836. 

•^  Petrus  Blesens.  Contin.  p.  114.  The  mention  of  Averroes  (oh.  1206) 
shows,  however,  that  this  passage  is  not  free  from  interpolation. 
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J.  HE  death  of  Henry  was  productive  of  great  disorder  in  his 
states.  It  was  the  opinion  of  almost  every  one,  that  the 
oaths  which  the  late  king  had  caused  to  be  taken,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  throne  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  were 
not  binding.  Royalty  was  still  too  near  its  origin  in  Europe, 
to  admit  of  its  being  forgotten  that  its  most  prominent  attri- 
bute was  the  supreme  command  in  war,  which  could  not  be 
held  by  a  woman.  Neither  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
one  very  unfavourable  exception,  had  queens,  nor  among  the 
Normans  countesses  or  duchesses,  ever  ruled  the  land.  Hy 
the  violation  too  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  king,  that  his 
daughter  should  marry  no  Frenchman,  the  obligation  was 
cancelled  also  on  his  part.  Count  Geoffrey  was,  moreover, 
held  in  great  aversion  by  the  Normans,  which  his  incessant 
contentions  with  his  father-in-law  did  not  tend  to  mitigate. 
It  is.  indeed,  far  from  improbable,  that  Henry  himself  in  his 
angor   may   have   harboured    the    thought    of   excluding    hi.s 
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daughter  i'roin  the  promised  succession  to  the  throne  ; 
and  Hugh  Jiigot  asserted  on  oath,  that  Henry,  in  his  last 
moments,  in  his  presence,  released  the  chiefs  of  the  realm 
from  the  oath  they  had  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  while 
others  at  least  affirmed  that  he  had  heartily  repented  of  it  ^ 
The  son  of  Matilda  was  little  more  than  two  years  old,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  as  successor  to  the  throne  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  delivering  the  kingdom  over  to  his  parents 
under  the  name  of  a  regency.  The  next  male  heir  was  Theo- 
bald, son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  and  Adela, 
a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  valiant  prince,  who 
had  ever  proved  himself  a  faithful  ally  of  Henry  against  the 
king  of  France,  and  for  his  piety  and  beneficence  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all-.  Many  Normans,  consequently,  flocked 
together  at  Neubourg,  with  the  object  of  raising  him  to  the 
vacant  dignity  ;  but  while  they  were  discussing  the  subject,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  England  with  the  intelligence,  that 
Theobald^s  younger  brother,  Stephen,  had  been  there  elected 
king,  and  was  already  crowned.  This  prince  had  constantly 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry,  had  been  educated  by  him,  and 
about  thirty  years  previously  received  knighthood  at  his 
hands,  and  afterwards  been  invested  with  the  county  of  Mor- 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  1 .  [''  Ad  ipsam  haeredandam  imperioso  illo,  cui 
nullus  obsistebat,  oris  tonitruo,  summos  totius  regni  jurare  compulit  po- 
tius  quam  prsecepit.  Et  qiianquam  eosdem  invite  jurare,  juramentumque 
baud  ratum  fore  prsenosceret,  voluit  tarnen,  more  Ezecbiebs,  in  diebus 
pacem  reformare,  perqiie  unius  mulieris  conjugium  multa  hominuin  millia 
ad  concordise  adsciscere  glutinum.  Utque  patenter  agnosceremus,  quod  ei 
in  vita  certa  de  causa  complacuit,  post  mortem  ut  fixum  foret  displicuisse, 
supremo  eum  agitante  mortis  articulo,  cum  et  plurimi  astarent,  et  verara 
suorum  erratuum  confessionem  audirent,  de  jurejurando  violenter  baroni- 
bus  suis  injuncto  apertissime  pcenituit." — T.]  II.  Hunt.  a.  G  Steph.. 
where  the  assertion  of  the  release  from  the  oath  by  Henry  is  virtually  re- 
futed by  the  partisans  of  Matilda.  Gervasius,  a.  1135.  Rad.  de  Diceto, 
Abbrev.  Chron.  col.  505. 

-  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  c.  34.  Ord.  Vital,  jip.  902-905.  Girald.  rambren>. 
de  Instr.  Prin,  in  Rccucil  des  Historicns,  t.  xviii.  Ansclmi  Gcmblac 
Chron.  a.  M.U. 
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tain.  His  marrijige  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  had,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  put 
him  in  possession  not  only  of  that  county,  but  also  of  vast 
estates  in  England'.  From  Boulogne  he  had  frequently  in- 
terfered in  the  Flemish  dissensions,  as  he  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  for  gratifying  his  love  of  arms  and  increasing  his 
military  renown.  But  yet  more  was  he  distinguished  for 
kindness,  courtly  manners,  an  amiable  serenity  of  character, 
and  a  condescension  which  had  long  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
many  among  all  conditions  of  people-.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  often  proved  himself  imprudent,  rash,  and  on  his  fairest 
promises  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  In  short,  he  exhibited, 
in  all  its  traits,  a  complete  specimen  of  the  accomplished 
French  knight  of  those  days,  who,  although  capable  of  enact- 
ing many  parts  excellently  well,  was,  nevertheless,  but  ill 
qualified  to  rule  over  a  kingdom.  On  the  news  of  his  nucleus 
death,  Stephen,  with  a  few  followers,  set  sail  from  Witsand, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  whence,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  proceeded  to  London.  His  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  England  were  favoured  by  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  towards  Anjou,  but  more  particularly  by  the  influence 
of  his  brother  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury  also,  and  William  of  Pont-de-rArche,  both  of 
whom  had  held  the  important  office  of  royal  treasurer,  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  delivered  to  his  reckless  extrava- 
gance the  money  accumulated  during  Henry's  administration, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  together 
with  innumerable  precious  things  ^     The  scruples  of  William 

'   W.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  81 1.   Wil.  Newbufg.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

2  Even  hi8  enemies  confirm  this  account  of  Stephen.   W.  Malm.  p.  7o<). 

"  Homo  mansuetiHsimus qui,  si  legitime  regnum  ingressus  fuisset, 

ct  in  eo  adminiHtrando  credulas  aures  malevolorum  susurris  non  exhibuis- 
H€t,  paruin  ei  profecto  ad  regia;  perbonu'  decorem  defuissct."  II.  Hagust. 
a.  1 130.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 137.  [*^a  be  suike»  undergauton  h  he  milde  man 
was,  "J  Hofte.  J  K'>d,"  etc.  H'^hen  the  traitors  understood  that  he  was  a  mihi 
man,  and  io/t,  and  good,  etc. — T.J 

'  \V.  Malm.  p.  7<>3.  Cje»ta  Stephan»,  p.  5. 
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iirchbishop  of  Canterbury  were  overcome  by  the  declaration, 
already  mentioned,  of  Hugh  Bigot,  the  seneschal  of  the  de- 
ceased sovereign.  The  slight  opposition,  which  some  faithful 
friends  of  Henry  endeavoured  to  set  up  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Stephen,  was  soon  crushed,  and  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  London  and  Winchester  declared  in  favour  of  the  chivalrous 
aspirant.  Scarcely  three  \\'eeks  after  the  death  of  Henry, 
and  before  his  corpse  was  conveyed  to  England,  Stephen  was 
crowned,  on  the  2'2nd  l)ec.^  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
William  Corboil,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen  of  rank,  but  who  were  quickly  followed  by  many  others, 
who  hastened  to  solemnize  the  Christmas  festival  at  the  court 
of  the  newly  crowned  sovereign  at  London,  from  whence  he 
issued  a  missive,  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the  land,  the 
sheriffs,  barons,  and  vassals,  both  French  and  English,  in 
which  he  confirmed  to  his  English  subjects  all  the  imnumities 
and  good  laws  that  his  uncle  king  Henry  had  granted  them, 
as  well  as  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  king  Eadward  - ;  and,  accordingly, 
strictly  forbade  every  violation  of  the  same. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  king,  who  had  desired  to  be 
interred  in  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  Reading,  had  not 
yet  arrived  in  England.  They  were  detained  at  Rouen  and 
Caen,  where  they  had  been  rudely  embalmed  or  rather  salted, 
to  the  annoyance,  and  even  deadly  injury  of  those  who  ap- 
proached them^     In  the  first  days  of  January  (1136),  Ste- 

1  Malmesbury  (p.  704)  and  Gervase  (col.  1340)  give  the  precise  date. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle:  "on  mide  wintre  daei,"  woiihl  seem  also  to  signify 
the  shortest  day.  The  Annal.  Waverl.  give  St.  Thomas'  day,  the  21st  Dec. ; 
John  of  Hexham,  the  1st  Jan.,  i)robahly  an  error  of  the  MS. ;  Richard  of 
Hexham,  Christmas  day;  Orderic  the  15th  Dec. 

^  Printed  in  the  Charters  of  Liberties,  p.  4.  without  date,  though,  witli- 
out  doubt,  earlier  than  the  ampler  charter  placed  before  it,  issued  at 
Oxford. 

•"^  In  his  account  of  this  event  we  recognise  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
the  author  of  the  treatise  Dc  Contemptu  Mundi.  [His  words  are  worth 
transcribing  :  "  Rex  llenricus  prima  die  Dccemhris  o!»icrat,  cujus  corpus 
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pheii,  attended  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dignitaries  of 
the  kingdom,  received  the  body  of  his  uncle  on  the  English 
shore,  with  every  sign  of  external  veneration,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
assisted  in  conveying  it  to  Reading. 

From  this  scene  Stephen  hastened  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  his  kingdom,  where  the  Scots  had  made  a  hostile  inroad, 
from  whom,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
mention,  he,  by  considerable  cessions  to  their  king  David, 
purchased  both  acknowledgment  and  homage.  But  this  ap- 
peared to  him  not  too  dearly  bought,  as  his  position  with 
respect  to  his  own  subjects  was  not  yet  firmly  established. 
After  having  celebrated  the  Easter  festival  with  great  pomp 
at  London,  Stephen  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where,  in  the 
meanwhile,  many  English  and  Norman  prelates  and  barons  had 
assembled.  Here  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  letter  from  the  pope,  Innocent  IL,  in  which  the  pontiff  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  Stephen's  election,  referring  to  the 
declaration  and  mediation  of  the  English  prelates,  of  the  king 

allatum  est  Rotomagum,  et  ibi  viscera  ejus,  et  cerebrum,  et  occuli  conse- 
pulta  sunt ;  reliquum  autem  corpus  cultellis  circumquaque  desecatum,  et 
multo  sale  aspersum,  coriis  taurinis  reconditum  est  causa  foetoris  evitandi, 
qui  multus  et  infinitus  jam  circumstantes  inficiebat,  unde  et  ipse,  qui  mag- 
no  pretio  conductus,  securi  caput  ejus  diffiderat,  ut  foetidissimum  cerebrum 
extraheret,  quamvis  linteaminibus  caput  suum  obvoluisset,  mortuus  tarnen 
ea  causa  pretio  male  gavisus  est.  Hie  est  ultimus  e  multis,  quern  rex 
Henricus  occidit.  Inde  vero  corpus  regium  Cadonum  sui  deportaverunt ; 
ubi  diu  in  ecclesia  positura,  in  qua  j)ater  ejus  sepultus  fuerat,  quamvis 
multu  sale  repletum  esset,  et  multis  coriis  reconditum,  tarnen  continue  ex 
corpore  jugitur  humor  et  horribilis  scoria  pertransiens  decurrebat,  et  vasis 
sub  feretro  susceptus,  a  ministris  foetore  et  horrore  fatiscentibus  abjicieba- 
tur.  Vide  igitur  quicunque  legis,  quomodo  regis  potentissimi  corpus, 
cujus  cervix  diadematizata  auro  et  gemmis  electissimis,  quasi  Dei  splen- 
dore  vemaverat ;  cujus  utraque  manus  sceptris  praeradiaverat,  cujus  reliqua 
superficicM  auro  textili  tota  rutilaverat,  cujus  os  tarn  deliciosisfsimis  et  ex- 
quiHiti.H  pawci  Holebat  cibiH,  cui  oinnes  asKurgcre,  omnes  expavcscere,  oinnes 
congaudere,  omnes  adinirari  Nolebant ;  vide,  inquam,  quo  corpus  illud  de- 
venerit,  (juam  horribilitcr  delituerit,  quam  miscrabiliter  abjcctinn  fuerit. 
Vide  rerum  cvenlum,  px  quo  Hetnper  pendet  judicium,  et  disce  conlctnncrc 
qnirquid  sic  distcrmiiutiir,  qui«  <|uid  sic  aimibilatur.** — 'I'.] 
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of  France,  and  the  count  Theobald  of  Blois'.  To  the  French 
king,  Lewis  VI.,  nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  unwelcome 
than  to  see  his  vassal  of  Anjou  raised  at  once  to  be  lord  of 
both  Normandy  and  England.  After  long  deliberation-,  the 
document  or  charter  was  framed,  by  which  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  barons,  and  the  people  were  con- 
firmed, and  which,  by  some  of  its  provisions,  removed  certain, 
though  to  us  not  always  apparent,  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  administration  of  Henry.  The  king  of  the  English,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people 
elected,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  legate  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  consecrated,  and  by  Innocent,  bishop  of  the 
Roman  see  confirmed,  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  sparing  of 
promises  to  the  Church.  What  it  possessed  at  the  death  of 
William  I.,  that  is  about  fifty  years  before,  it  might  claim  as 
its  property.  But,  if  the  Church  shall  demand  anything  it 
held  or  possessed  prior  to  the  death  of  that  king,  of  which  it 
is  now  deprived,  he  reserves  to  his  own  indulgence  and  dis- 
pensation either  to  refuse  or  restore  it.  All  later  acquisitions 
of  the  Church  were  confirmed ;  he  promises  in  all  things  to 
maintain  peace  and  justice.  The  forests  made  by  William  I. 
and  William  II.  he  reserves  for  himself;  but  those  added  by 
Henry  he  restores  to  the  Church  and  realm.  If  any  bishop, 
or  abbot,  or  other  ecclesiastic  makes  a  reasonable  distribution 
of  his  property,  he  confirms  such  distribution ;  but  if  pre- 
vented in  such  distribution  by  death,  let  it  be  made  by  the 
advice  of  the  Church,  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Vacant  sees 
and  their  possessions  he  orders  to  be  connnitted  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  clergy  and  other  upright  men  of  such  see,  until  a 
pastor  be  canonically  ai)pointed.  All  exactions  and  extor- 
tions'^ wickedly  introduced  bv  sheriffs  and  others  he  totally 

'  See  the  letter  in  Ricard.  Hagiist.  col.  313. 

-  "  Angli,  dill  habita  deliberatione,  (iiiem  sublimaient  regis  nomine  et 
honore,"  etc.  Auctarium  Anselmi  Gcmblac.  a.  1136. 

3  "  Meschcnningas."  Sec  Glossary  to  Anc.  Laws  and  Inst,  v,  'Misken- 
ning.' — T. 


II 
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abolished,  and  promised  to  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed 
good  laws  and  the  ancient  and  just  customs  in  cases  of  mur- 
drum and  other  pleas'.  The  discontent  caused  by  the  nu- 
merous enclosures,  and  by  the  severe  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  was  wide-spread  over  England, 
and  on  the  intelligence  of  Henry's  death  had  manifested  itself 
in  the  destruction  of  the  enclosures  and  slaughter  of  the  hate- 
ful game- ;  so  that  of  the  many  thousand  animals  with  which 
the  country  had,  as  it  were,  been  overrun,  it  was  now  a  rare 
sight  to  see  two  together.  The  numerous  witnesses  of  high 
consideration  to  this  document  forbid  us  to  harbour  a  doubt 
of  its  containing  the  real  substance  of  the  concessions  de- 
manded from  and  granted  by  Stephen.  Its  several  tran- 
scripts, all  of  the  same  tenour,  are  a  guarantee  that  we 
possess  it  in  its  genuine  form.  Among  those  witnesses  we 
find  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Rouen  ;  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  SaHsbury,  Lincoln,  Evreux,  Avranches,  Here- 
ford, and  Rochester;  the  chancellor  Roger;  Henry,  the  king's 
nephew^ ;  the  earls,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  of  Wa- 

'   Gesta  Stephani  p.  2.  W.  Malm.  p.  708. 

^  Charters,  p.  3.   W.  Malm.  p.  708.    R.  Hagust.  col.  311. 

3  Probably  the  eldest  son  of  Theobald,  who  was  his  heir  in  the  counties 
of  Champagne  and  Brie,  while  the  younger,  Theobald  V.,  received  Blois 
and  Chartres.  His  presence  was  of  importance  as  proving  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  king  and  his  elder  brother.  The  former  was 
present  also  at  Easter,  at  the  investing  of  bishop  Robert  with  the  see  of 
Bath,  the  document  relative  to  which  stands  in  the  new  Rymer  (p.  16), 
without  date,  after  the  year  1153.  The  printed  text  of  this  document 
abounds  in  blunders,  by  wliich  the  entire  work  is  rendered  as  much  a 
monument  of  the  ignorance  of  its  editors  as  of  Englisli  history :  e.  g.  Sa- 
faruH  for  Sefridus,  Adelardus  for  Adelulfus,  Willelmus  de  Pont  for  W.  de 
Pontarci,  R.  de  Fared  for  R.  de  Perrariis,  All>ert  de  Laci  for  Ubert  de  Laci 
— all  well-known  names  of  bisliops  and  barons.  But  there  arc  yet  worse 
bhmdcrH  than  the  above,  as  at  p.  9-,  wjjere  several  documents  of  Henry  H., 
with  his  tillcH,  dux  Aquitanie  et  comes  Andegavie,  are  placed  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. !  (^»mparc  p.  2.50,  «''.  Hence  it  hardly  will  excite  our 
wonder  when,  at  p.  91,  wc  tind  a  d<jcuinent  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Dommicanb  and  FrancibcanK,  atibigncd  to  the  year  1204,  and  to  pope  In- 
nocent HI.  fat  Lyon»  !). 
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renne,  llanulf  of  Chester,  Robert  of  Warwick  ;  the  constables, 
Robert  of  Vere,  Milo  of  Gloucester,  Brian  fitz  Count*  and 
Robert  of  Oily  ;  the  sewers,  William  Martel,  Hugh  Rigot, 
Humphrey  of  ]3ohun  and  Simon  of  IJeauchamp;  the  cup- 
bearers, William  of  Aubigny,  and  Eudes  Martel ;  also  the 
barons  of  high  rank,  Robert  of  Ferneres,  William  Peverel  of 
Nottingham,  Simon  of  Senlis,  Payne  fitz  John,  Hamon  of  St. 
Clair,  William  of  Albemarle,  Ilbert  of  Lacy-^ — all  names  of 
note  under  the  preceding  monarchs,  or  destined  to  become  so 
in  the  present  reign.  The  more  striking,  therefore,  and  in- 
credible is  it  that  among  the  chroniclers  hostile  to  Stephen, 
one  asserts  that  he  also  promised  to  abolish  Danegelt  for 
ever-^ 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  to  this  charter  are  here  ad- 
duced for  the  purpose  also  of  drawing  attention  to  the  eccle- 
astics  and  vassals  of  Normandy  appearing  among  them.  Im- 
mediately on  receipt  of  the  news  of  Henry's  death,  count 
Geoffrey  and  his  consort,  the  empress,  had  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  with  the  aid  of  the  viscount  there,  Guiganalgaso, 
who  from  a  low  condition  had  raised  himself  to  eminence, 
taken  possession  of  several  towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of 

•  Who  his  father  was  we  learn  from  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.l  127.  See  p.  340. 

^  Ilbert  forthwith  received  back  from  the  new  sovereign  the  lands  which 
had  been  taken  from  his  father  Robert  by  Henry.  Ric.  Hagust.  a.  1135. 
But  that  the  old  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  at  the  time  of  Domesday,  possessed  Ponti- 
fract,  as  EUis  (Introd.  i.  p.  221)  and  Hunter  (Rot.  magn.  pipae,  p.  xxii.) 
assume,  appears,  from  the  above-mentioned  chronicler  very  doubtful,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  belonged  to  William  Travers  (Transversus). 

•^  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  While  William  of  Malmesbury,  whom  Hume 
cites  as  his  authority  for  the  assertion,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  Lin- 
gard  speaks  of  two  assemblies  at  Oxford,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
letter  of  the  pope  was  read,  but  it  escapes  his  notice  that  Malmesbury, 
whom  he  adduces  as  his  authority  for  the  first,  likewise  makes  mention  of 
the  papal  confirmation  in  his  transcript  of  the  document  there  sworn  to  by 
the  king.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  docu- 
ment from  treacherous  memory,  and  while  placing  its  emission  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  omits  all  notice  of  the  documentary  proof  of  its  publi- 
cation after  Easter. 
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Normandy,  as  Domfront,  Argentan,  Hiesmes,  Ambrieres,  and 
others,  but  of  which  he  deHvered  over  some  to  Joel  of  May- 
enne ;  all  the  strong  places,  too,  were  opened  to  him,  which 
the  exiled  count  of  Ponthieu,  William  Talevas,  had  recovered 
from  the  late  king.  Nevertheless,  in  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
mandy no  favourable  disposition  displayed  itself  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Matilda  ;  even  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  at  a  conference 
with  count  Theobald,  the  elder  brother  of  Stephen,  delivered 
Falaise  to  the  friends  of  the  king,  though  not  until  he  had 
carried  off  the  greater  portion  of  a  treasure  that  had  a  short 
time  previously  been  brought  thither  by  Henry  from  England'. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Norman  nobles,  Waleram 
count  of  Meulan,  Stephen  sought  to  attach  to  his  fortunes,  by 
the  betrothal  to  him  of  his  daughter  of  two  years  old.  When, 
therefore,  the  Norman  barons,  probably  on  receipt  of  the  in- 
telligence of  king  David's  homage,  and  of  the  part  taken  both 
by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  acknowledge  Stephen,  there  appeared  no  urgent  personal 
necessity  for  him  to  cross  the  Channel,  greatly  as  the  duchy 
had  suffered,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  by  feuds  and  private 
revenge.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  anarchical  state  of  the 
countr}'  since  Henry's  decease,  that  Stephen  deemed  it  ad- 
visable at  least  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  calls 
made  on  him  from  that  quarter.  At  midsummer,  therefore, 
he  hastened  to  one  of  the  southern  ports,  but  found  the  wind 
unfavourable  for  the  perilous  sunnner  passage  to  France. 
After  a  delay  of  some  time,  a  messenger  arrived  with  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  Roger  was, 
however,  as  it  proved,  in  perfect  health,  yet  the  king  availed 

'  Rfjbert.  de  Monte,  a.  1135.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  DO.J.  In  tlie  Rotul.  inagn. 
pipa»  we  find  frequent  mention  of  two  men  of  this  name,  one  of  wliom  is 
desi^ated  Brito.  'Vhe.  al>ove-mentioned  cupbearer  in  also  therein  named, 
whence  we  Kee  that  even  rf)urt-()ffirefi,  in  the  triiiK|uil  bef^innin<(  of  this 
reign,  retained  their  old  occupants.  Martcl,  Henry's  cupbearer,  was  now 
promoted  to  the  po«t  of  newer. 
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himself  of  the  false  report  to  i)ostpone  his  departure  till  the 
following  spring.  The  numerous  disturbances,  that  had  broken 
out  in  England,  rendered  his  presence  necessary  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  intention- 
ally cast  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  his  place  of  residence,  as,  in 
the  north  of  England,  it  was  believed,  that  in  August  he  had 
actually  passed  over  to  Normandy'. 

Stephen's  reign  of  almost  twenty  years  is  scarcely  other 
than  an  ever-repeated  tale  of  petty  border  wars,  internal 
feuds,  and  deeds  of  violence.  Nevertheless,  a  state  of  things, 
that  could  exist  for  so  long  a  time,  will  not  appear  indifferent 
to  the  student  of  history,  but,  while  an  enumeration  of  every 
individual  event  can  have  no  value  for  the  history  of  the 
country,  demands  a  more  exact  consideration  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with,  in  order  to  elucidate  their  mutual  connec- 
tion ;  to  comprehend  how  such  a  state  of  things  could  so  long 
continue  ;  to  form  a  judgment  how  far  it  accorded  with 
similar  phenomena  in  the  history  of  Europe,  or  whether  it 
was  of  a  pecuhar  character ;  in  order  finally  to  be  able  to  set 
forth  whatever  may  present  itself  in  isolated  events,  either 
illustrative  of  the  past,  or  capable  of  developing  future  occur- 
rences and  principles. 

The  means  chiefly  adopted  by  Stephen  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  power  in  England,  but  by  which  he,  at  the  same  time, 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  decline,  had,  though  with  a  greater 
degree  of  caution,  been  already  resorted  to  by  his  predecessor 
— the  hire  of  foreign  mercenaries.  As  long  as  the  treasure 
accumulated  by  Henry  lasted,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a 
standing  army,  whereby  his  barons  were  partially  relieved  of 
the  burdens  of  warfare,  and  whose  chief  incitement  was 
Stephen's  gold.  The  greater  part  of  this  force  consisted  of 
Flemings,  led,  for  the  most  part,  by  turbulent  and  impover- 

1  Job.  Hagust.  col.  258.  Ric.  Hagust.  col.  312.  All  the  other  chroniclers 
agree  in  stating  that  Stephen's  visit  to  Normandy  was  not  till  1137.  The 
above  account  rests  on  circumstances  related  by  Orderic,  p.  904. 
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ished  knights,  who,  driven  from  their  possessions  through  the 
ascendency  of  the  towns,  or  by  the  violence  of  destructive 
floods,  sought  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  the  game  of  war, 
while  their  more  peaceful  peasants  and  townsfolk,  migrating 
to  the  east  of  Europe,  found  a  livelihood  in  the  arts  of  em- 
banking, husbandry,  and  traffic.  The  most  influential  of  these 
Flemings  was  William  of  Ypres,  who  had  formerly  raised 
pretensions  to  the  Flemish  crown,  but  had  been  recently 
driven  from  the  port  of  Sluys,  which  he  had  till  then  pos- 
sessed, by  the  reigning  count,  Diederik^.  Around  him  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  were  gathered  many  warriors  of 
the  lower  class,  as  townsmen  and  artizans,  to  whom,  as  their 
looms  were  too  laborious  for  them,  some  leader  of  such  bands 
guaranteed  either  pay  or  other  means  of  subsistence.  Among 
these  were  also  numerous  Bretons-,  whom  Henry  had  fre- 
quently employed  as  mercenaries,  as  their  poverty  compelled 
them  to  fight  under  any  banner,  and  obey  every  command  of 
the  chief  that  supported  them  ^.  Among  the  Bretons,  whom 
we  find  in  the  pay  of  Stephen,  are  many  whose  rank  and 
position  in  England  forbid  us  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  Flemish  mercenary  leaders,  although  it  was  their  lineage 
and  connections  in  their  native  land  which  attracted  to  them 
their  needy  countrymen.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
count  Stephen  of   Penthievre,    probably  a   younger  son   of 

'  See  concerning  him  p.  296,  and  Warnkönig,  Flandrische  Geschichte, 
i.  p.  144.  That  he  was  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  seems  uncer- 
tain, although  the  Willelmus  Flandrensis  in  the  Rotul.  magn.  pipa3,  p.  83, 
may  allude  to  him ;  but  that  he  either  then  or  later  held  the  rank  of  earl 
in  England  is  not  proved.  He  governed  the  county  of  Kent;  but  in  no 
genuine  document  does  it  appear  that  he  bore  the  title  of  earl.  See  Pal- 
grave,  Rise  and  Progress,  ii.  j).  Ixv. 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  706.  "  Currebatur  ad  euin  ab  omnium  generum  militi- 
bus,  et  a  levi«  armaturae  hominibus,  maximerpie  ex  Flandria  et  Brittannia. 
Krat  genu«  hominum  rapacissimum  et  violentissimum."  lb.  p.  731.  "  Sub 
Slephano  plurcs  ex  Mandria  ct  Brittannia,  rapto  vivere  assueti,  spo  mag- 
narurn  prirdarum  Angliam  involabant." 

•1  W.  Malm.  p.  029. 
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Alan  Fergant  (the  Red),  and,  consequently,  a  grandson  of 
the  Conqueror.  He  enjoyed  the  vast  possessions  of  his  father 
in  England,  consisting  of  the  barony  of  Richmond  in  York- 
shire, with  many  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  counties, 
which,  after  his  death,  in  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign, 
fell  to  his  second  son,  Alan  IT.,  surnaraed  the  Blacks  In  his 
youth  he  had  borne  the  character  of  a  valiant,  but  rugged 
and  cruel  warrior ;  at  a  later  period  he  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  ambitious  endeavour  to  raise  Brittany  again 
to  a  kingdom.  Not  far  behind  him  for  illustrious  birth, 
and  still  less  for  haughty  arrogance,  stood  Herve,  viscount 
of  Leon-,  who,  at  the  request  of  Henry,  would  never  conde- 
scend to  visit  England,  though  with  Stephen,  whose  daughter 
he  had  espoused,  he  resided  for  some  years,  and  very  little  to 
that  prince's  advantage.  To  a  distinguished  Breton  race  be- 
longed also  Alan  of  Dinan,  son  of  Oliver,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Henr3%  had  received  large  possessions  in  England, 
and  served  Stephen  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  \  as  did 
likewise  Geoff*rey  Botarel,  count  of  Lamballe  and  Penthievre, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  before-mentioned  Alan^. 

'  Domesday,  passim.  In  Rotul.  magn.  pipje  the  latter  is  constantly 
called  "  Stephanus,  comes  de  Britannia."  C^hron.  Britan.  a.  1 146.  '*  Obiit 
Alanus  comes,  in  Anglia  atque  in  Britannia  strenuissimus."  [See  Ellis, 
Introd.  i.  p.  366. — T.] 

*  *' Herveius  de  Leions  (Liuns),  tantae  nobilitatis,  tanti  supercilii,  ut 
nunqnam  regi  Henrico  petenti  animum  indnlserit  in  Angliam  venire." 
W.  Malm.  p.  721.  "  Leon,  pagus  Lehonensis."  Of  him  and  his  race,  see 
Daru,  Histoire  de  la  Bretagne,  i.  p.  109.  That  he  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Stephen,  appears  from  the  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  68,  *'  Herveio  Britoni  .... 
genero  regis."     lb.  p.  74.  "  Comes  Herveius,  gener  regis." 

•^  In  Rotul.  magn.  pi]i?e,  pp.  16,  39,  etc.  it  is  written  "  Dinam."  In 
the  Chron.  Britan.  his  father's  death  is  noticed  under  the  year  1150  ;  his 
own  under  1157. 

•*  "  Boterellus  quidam,  comes  Britanniie."  Gesta  Steph.  p.  81.  Comp. 
Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1146.  Me  is  probably  the  Ganfridus  Bücherei  of  the  Rot. 
magn.  pipse,  where  a  Willelmus  Boterel  and  Bücherei,  also  a  "  Thomas, 
fihus  Odonis  Bücherei"  occur.  We  know  of  an  elder  Breton,  Galfrid 
Botherel,  son  of  Odo  of  Penthievre,  who  died  in  1092. 
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It  is  not  to  be  sup[)o.se(l  that  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
England  consisted  solely  of  Bretons  and  Flemings ;  although 
the  presence  of  others  is  rather  to  be  conjectured  than 
proved.  Here  we  will  merely  mention  Faramus,  a  nephew  of 
the  queen,  the  daughter  of  Eustace  III,,  count  of  Boulogne, 
as  it  was  he,  with  ^^'illiam  of  Ypres,  who  for  some  time 
swayed  the  royal  court ' . 

The  death  of  Henry  had  caused  great  excitement  in  Wales, 
to  subdue  which  he  had  resolved  to  pass  over  to  England.  The 
united  bands  of  the  natives  invaded  the  well-cultivated  district 
of  Gower,  lying  on  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tawy,  which  they  ravaged,  and  surrounded  and  put  to  the 
sword  a  body  of  five  hundred  and  sixteen-  Normans  (1st  Jan. 
1136).  The  mercenaries  sent  against  them  by  the  king  were 
unable  to  gain  any  lasting  advantage  over  them,  and  were 
compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  The  renowned  and 
dreaded  adversary  of  the  Welsh,  Richard  fitz  Gilbert  of 
Clare,  whose  influence  in  South  Wales  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  his  wife's  brother,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  realm,  a  man  highly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved by  his  people,  having  by  alliances  and  hostages  secured 
himself  against  his  neighbours,  now  hastened  back  from  Eng- 
land. Irritated  apparently  by  the  king's  refusal  to  ( on)ply 
with  gome  of  his  wishes,  he  appears  to  have  harboured  the 
design  of  rebelling  against  him,  and  of  uniting  himself  with 
the  Welsh  ;  when,  having  sent  back  the  companion  of  his 
journey,  Brian,  son  of  the  count  Alan  Fergant  and  baron  of 
Wallingford,  more  usually  styled  fitz  County  with  his  nu- 
merou.s  band  of  armed  followers,  and  riding  through  a  dense 
forcKt,  to  the  sound   of   song  and   bagpipe,  the  musics   soon 

•  "  Pharamiis,  nepos  reginap  Mathiklrr,  et  iste  Bononiensis."  Joli.  lla- 
j(Uit.  a.  1 142.  *'  Faramus,  filiuH  Willelmi  (\v  Holonur  .  .  .  ul  liaheret  tcr- 
rnm  Huam  (in  Siidreia),  (|uain  novt'ica  sua  ttiu-l."  Kol.  ruaf^n.  p.  p.  !'A). 
("f.  further  on,  under  1 1 :').!. 

'^  The  (iftita  Stcpli.  p.  10.  an«l  Klor.  ('out    p  97,  nt^rw  in  lliis  muihImi. 

•'  Sar.  ('hron.  a.  I  \17 
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roused  the  attention  of  the  Welsh,  of  whom  Jorwerth  of 
Caerleon  made  a  deadly  onslaught  on  the  Normans,  and  mas- 
sacred him  and  his  attendants ^  (15th  April).  This  cata- 
strophe kindled  new  liopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Welsh. 
Three  thousand  marched  to  Cardigan  (October),  sparing  no 
foreigner,  not  even  the  women  and  children,  to  the  fortress 
of  which,  where  resided  the  wife  of  the  slain  Richard,  they 
laid  siege.  After  a  long  resistance,  the  place  was  relieved 
by  Milo  of  Gloucester '2.  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Richard 
fitz  Gilbert,  although  aided  by  the  royal  treasures,  did  not 
advance  beyond  Brecknock,  and  there  wasted  both  time  and 
the  gold  intrusted  to  him.  Nor  was  Robert  fitz  Harold  more 
fortunate,  although  he  proved  himself  not  lacking  in  energy, 
and  Stephen  himself  felt  convinced  that  against  the  tenacious 
love  of  country  cherished  by  that  excited  people,  the  op- 
pressor had  no  better  weapon  than  patience,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  internal  dissensions  and  famine  would  eventually 
effect  their  ruin  (1137).  The  Flemings  had  in  particular 
suffered  under  their  arms,  and  one  of  the  bravest  barons, 
Payne  fitz  John,  fell  in  the  pursuit  of  some  Welsh,  stricken 
by  a  hostile  spear  ^ 

Immediately  after  the  homage  at  Oxford,  Stephen  sum- 
moned the  high  clergy  and  most  distinguished  of  the  laity  to 
meet  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of 
the  former  against  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  They  complained  of  si- 
mony; of  the  voluntary  gifts  demanded  of  them,  which  threat- 
ened gradually  to  become  a  compulsive  impost :  of  the  viola- 

'  Gesta  Steph.  p.  10.  Flor.  Cont.  p.  97.  Giraldi  Itiner.  CambricT,  lib.  i. 
c.  4. 

2  **  Qui  castellum  ejnsdem  urbis  ((ilocestriac)  sub  comite  habebat  tem- 
])ore  regis  Henrici,  dato  ei  homagio  et  fidelitatis  sacramento ;  nam  eadem 
civitas  caput  est  comitatus."  W.  Malm.  p.  725. 

•*  Flor.  Cont.  p.  98.  Gesta  Steph.  p.  16.  Of.  p.  .305.  Job.  and  Ric.  Ila- 
gtist.  (coll.  258,  313),  [who  mention  two  barons  as  slain,  viz.  Payne  fit/ 
John  and  Itichard  (it/.  Roger. — T.j 
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tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunities ;  in  short,  of  everything, 
on  account  of  which  the  clergy  of  those  days  were  ever  quar- 
relling with  princes,  who  had  to  protect  the  interest  of  their 
governments ;  also  of  the  facility  with  which  marriages  were 
dissolved,  on  which  occasion  it  was  not  difficult  bitterly  to 
censure  the  life  of  the  departed  monarch,  highly  as  only  a  few 
months  previously  he  had  been  extolled.  Stephen  promised 
most  readily  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church  unimpaii'ed, 
and  to  remedy  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in  ;  but  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  reign  permitted  him  neither  to  fulfil  this  promise, 
nor  earnestly  and  vigorously  to  manifest  an  opposite  disposi- 
tion, in  a  strife  implicating  the  substance  and  extent  of  his 
rights. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  Stephen  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy,  as  it  early  appeared  but  too  evident,  that,  by 
his  easiness  of  disposition  and  prodifi:ality,  he  had  lost  the 
esteem  of  his  Norman  barons,  without  having  succeeded  in 
satisfying  their  insatiable  desires. 

In  this  year,  shortly  after  Easter,  the  king  was  attacked 
with  lethargy,  when  Roger  Bigot,  availing  himself  of  a  report 
of  his  death,  seized  on  the  castle  of  Norwich,  which  he  refused 
to  surrender,  except  to  the  king  himself,  and  very  reluctantly 
to  him.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  conferred  on  him 
at  a  later  period,  as  we  find  him  styled  earl  of  Norwich  and 
East  Anglia '. 

At  this  time  there  lived  a  knight  of  noble  lineage  and  ex- 
tensive possessions,  named  Robert  of  Hathonton-,  whose  life 
had  been  chiefly  passed  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness ;  but 
who,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  forsaking  his  former  habits, 

'  H.  Hunt.  lib.  viii.  aa.  1136,  1 141.   R.  Moved,  a.  1 13ß.  Cliarter  of  11 53 

a|).  Rymer. :  "  Norwic terliiiin  denariuin,  mule  llu^o  Hy^otus 

comes  est." 

2 'ITie  Badentone  (Haentonc)  of  Domesday,  foil,  loo'»,  101,  in  Dcvon- 
nhire.  "  lUibcrtus  de  Baentonc,"  in  that  county,  occurs  in  the  Rotul.  nia/^'ii. 
|.ipif.  J))».  I  J.J,  I  ')4. 
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liad  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  lawless  followers,  and  was 
become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  country.  When  at 
length,  having  done  homage  to  Stephen,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  desist  from  his  depredations,  he  became  only  more 
cruel  and  hostile.  Joeing  cited  before  the  king^s  court,  to 
answer  for  his  misdeeds,  he  appeared  sad,  as  one  conscious 
of  his  perjury  and  perfidy.  When  accused  by  those  whoso 
property  he  had  plundered,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  deliver  up  his  castle,  and  place  all  his  possessions 
at  the  king's  disposal.  Tn  the  king's  resolution  to  send  an 
armed  force,  accompanied  by  Robert  himself,  to  take  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  castle,  the  wily  knight,  with  a  cheerful,  smiling 
countenance,  expressed  his  concurrence,  while  in  his  mind  he 
was  devising  how  he  might  deceive  the  soldiers,  and  retain 
possession  of  his  castle.  On  reaching  a  country  dwelling  be- 
longing to  him,  he  gave  orders  for  a  sumptuous  reicction, 
with  wine  in  abundance,  to  be  served  to  his  escort;  and  when 
all  after  their  good  cheer  were  buried  in  sleep,  Robert  quietly 
mounted  his  horse  and  made  his  escape.  Having  strongly 
fortified  his  castle,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  times 
lurking  in  concealment,  at  others  joining  the  king's  enemies, 
and  at  last  died  a  miserable  death  among  strangers.  On 
being  apprized  that  the  retainers  of  Robert  were  continuing 
the  game  of  plunder  and  destruction,  the  king  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Bathenton,  to  which  he  laid  close  siege. 
One  night  during  the  siege,  a  wretched  man,  in  an  attempt 
at  flight,  by  letting  himself  down  from  the  wall,  was  captured 
by  the  watch,  and  conducted  to  the  king,  who  connnanded 
him  to  be  hanged  in  sight  of  the  whole  garrison,  declaring 
that  all  should  undergo  a  similar  punishment,  unless  the  cas- 
tle were  forthwith  surrendered.  It  was  surrendered  accord- 
ingly. Having  thus  got  possession  of  the  place,  Stephen  ban- 
ished its  defenders  from  the  realm,  who,  it  is  said,  found  an 
asylum  with  the  king  of  Scotland  '. 

'  Gesta  Stepbani,  p.  IS. 
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The  rebellion  of  Robert  of  Bathenton  had  hardly  been 
quelled,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  king,  that 
Baldwin  of  Redvers,  a  powerful  baron  of  illustrious  family  in 
the  west  of  England,  had  entered  Exeter  with  an  armed 
force,  seized  on  the  castle,  and  threatened  with  destruction 
by  fire  and  sword  all  who  did  not  appear  favourable  to  his 
views.  In  comphance  with  the  prayer  of  the  citizens,  the 
king  immediately  despatched  two  hundred  horse  to  their  aid, 
who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  king  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  who  fortunately  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  insurgents,  irritated  with  the  citizens  for  having 
applied  to  the  king,  had  issued  from  the  castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  and  burning  the  city.  Baldwin  now,  with 
his  family  and  adherents,  retired  to  the  castle,  which  he  had 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  whence  he  made  frequent  sallies  on 
the  royal  forces,  while  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  left  un- 
employed no  means  of  annoying  his  adversary,  and  forcing 
him  to  surrender.  In  the  meantime  the  castle  of  Plympton, 
belonging  to  Baldwin,  was  treacherously  delivered  to  the 
king  by  its  garrison,  and  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  rest  also 
of  the  rebels,  seeing  the  desperate  state  of  things,  submitted, 
in  the  guise  of  suppliants,  to  the  royal  mercy,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Alfred  fitz  Joel',  a  man  of  note,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Haldwin.  Finding  his  castle  too  extended 
and  weak,  and  unprovided  with  a  sufficient  garrison,  this 
faithful  adherent  abandoned  it,  and  his  brother,  with  a  strong 
band,  proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  he  and  his  followers,  pre- 
tending to  come  in  aid  of  the  king,  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  royal  forces.  Here  he  soon  found  means  to  ap- 
prize Baldwin's  people  of  his  arrival,  who,  sallying  forth,  ex- 
ultingly  conducted  him  and  his  followers  back  with  them  into 
the  castle,  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  his  army. 

But,  fortunately  for  Stephen,  water  now  failed  the  garrison, 
their  wells  were  dried   up.     So  great  was  the  extremity,  to 

'  TwicL'  mentioned  in  Iloliil.  rna^m.  pipsr,  nntlrr  Devonshire,  pp.  I. 'S3, 
158. 
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which  they  were  tliereby  reduced,  that  in  making  bread,  and 
for  culinary  purposes,  they  were  obliged  to  use  wine ;  even 
the  torches  and  other  fires,  cast  by  the  besiegers  into  the 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  enginery  and  habi- 
tations, they  had  no  means  of  quenching  but  by  wine,  until 
at  length  not  a  drop  remained  either  of  wine  or  water.      In 
this  their  sad  necessity,  the  besieged  offered  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, but  which  Stephen,  by  the   advice  of  his  brother 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,   refused,  who,   seeing  the  at- 
tenuated condition  of  the  two  deputies,  felt  convinced  that  in 
a  very  short  time  the  garrison  must  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  wife  of  ]3aldwin  also,  bare-footed,  with  disheveled  hair, 
and  bathed  in  tears,  appeared  before  the  king,  but  with  no 
better  success.     At  last,  at  the  intercession  of  his  barons, 
Stephen  allowed  the  besieged  to  march  out  with  their  effects, 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  any  lord  they  might  choose.    But 
J3aldwin  himself  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  possessed 
a  beautiful  and  strong  castle,  whence,  having  manned  a  large 
vessel  with  pirates,  he  hoped  to  make  booty  of  the  merchant- 
ships  trading  between  England  and  Normandy,  and  otherwise 
cause  every  annoyance  in  his  power.    Stephen,  however,  being 
apprized  of  his  designs,  was  speedily  in  pursuit  of  him,  and. 
on  his  arrival  at  Southampton,  where  he  had  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  equipped,  Baldwin,  taken  by  surprise  at  the  rapidity  of 
the  king,  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  him.    He  had,  it  ap- 
pears, ascertained  that  the  supply  of  water  in  his  castle  was 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  its  inmates.     Failing  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  his  possessions  in  England,  he  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  with  the  count  of  Anjou,  from  whom  he  of 
course  met  with  a  most  welcome  reception,  whence  he  ceased 
not  from  intriguing  against  the  king  by  exciting  dissensions 
in  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  in  great  measure  instigated 
by  the  countess  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  '. 

'   Cicsta  Stephani,  pp.  '2(Ksqq.    Flor.  Cont.  a.  1135.   Job.  and   Ric.  Ha- 
gust.  a.  1  \:\C^. 
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The  autumn  of  this  year,  which  the  king  passed  at  the 
royal  residence  of  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire,  for  the  sake 
of  amusing  himself,  like  his  predecessors,  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  the  following  year,  which  he  began  at  Dun- 
stable \  and  concluded  with  a  residence  of  nine  months  in 
France-,  were,  with  the  exception  of  his  latter  years,  for 
England  the  only  tranquil  periods  of  his  unhappy  reign.  In 
March  (1137)  the  long-delayed  visit  to  Normandy  was  carried 
into  effect,  which  duchy,  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  exist- 
ing under  Stephen,  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, entirely  lost  the  character  of  the  chief  and  hereditary 
state,  which  in  after  times,  unquestionably  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  England,  it  never  recovered.  Count  Geoffrey  of  An- 
jou,  in  alliance  with  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  Ponthieu,  and  others, 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  an  inroad  into  Normandy, 
but  met^with  no  favourable  disposition  towards  him.  The 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  his  army,  on  which  was  bestowed 
the  opprobrious  ap[)ellation  of  HUibccs^  or  Gu'uibecs,  excited 
the  most  intense  hatred,  and  so  universal  a  rising  of  the  Nor- 
mans against  the  intruders,  that  they  soon  found  themselves 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country  \ 

In  May  Stephen  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  on  which  it  had  been  held  by  Henry,  and 
was  content  with  the  homage  of  Stephen's  son,  Eustace'. 
Yet  in  no  public  document  does  Stephen  bear  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Normandy,   a  circumstance   which,   in   conjunction 

'  li.  Hunt.  aa.  1130,  1121.  Rotul.  magn.  pip?e,  mention  these  royal 
rcMidences,  also  those  at  Hallingbury  in  Essex,  Woodstock,  and  Windsor. 
See  pp.44,  100,  .57,  58,  etc.    128,  122,  126,  etc. 

2  Flor.  Cont.  aa.  11 37  and  1 138. 

^  Ord.  Vital.  p|).  90')  sq.  This  appellation  adhered  to  the  troop.s  of 
Anjou  till  a  later  period.  Vita  B.  Ulfrici  ap.  hollandi  Acta  Sanct.  Feb.  20. 
••  IngreHKUs  c«t  Angliarn  ilenriciis,  Norrnannifr  dux,  cum  exercitu  homi- 
num,  quf»M  vtdgu.s  appcU.if  llircbellos." 

•  Onl.  Vital.  i).9O0.    Il.ibint.a.  1137. 
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with  the  iiiKjuestioii.ibk*  investiture,  appears  inexplicable'. 
Some  rebellious  barons  were  quelled  by  the  potent  arm  of 
Stephen,  new  investitures  were  bestowed ;  yet  was  the  king 
unable  completely  to  humble  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  The  insolent 
presumption  and  violences  of  the  Flemings  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, particularly  of  William  of  Ypres,  who  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester-,  who  had  followed  the  king  to  Normandy,  exasperated 
the  Normans,  and  led  to  the  most  serious  dissensions  among 
Stei)hen''s  adherents  and  army.  Forsaken  by  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  when,  full  of  ardour,  he  was  eager  to  give  battle 
to  his  adversary,  ho  found  himself  necessitated  to  conclude 
a  truce  with  him  for  three  years,  and  to  pay  him  annually 
three  thousand  marks  '. 

Hardly  had  Stephen  celebrated  in  tranquil  splendour  his 
Chistmas  festival  in  England,  when  a  rebellion  and,  shortly 
after,  a  storm,  that  had  long  been  gathering,  burst  forth, 
which,  had  unity  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  those  who  raised 
it,  must  inevitably  have  proved  his  ruin.  The  rebellion  was 
in  its  origin  local,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wars  by 
which  it  was  soon  followed.  Stephen's  predecessors  had  been 
very  sparing  in  the  conferring  of  earldoms,  and  Henry  more 

1  The  want  of  this  title  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  :  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas  even  adduces  :  *'  Stephanus,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Nonnannoriim  ;'' 
yet  neither  in  Ryiner  nor  the  Monasticon  is  such  a  designation  to  be 
found.  [The  authors  of  the  Nouvean  Traite  de  Diplomatique  produce  an 
instance  of  his  having  denominated  himself  '*  Duke  of  Normandy."  In 
the  legend  on  his  great  seal,  Stephen  certainly  styled  himself  ''  Dux  Nor- 
mannorum."  The  legend  on  the  reverse  of  his  seal  was,  "  Stephanus,  Dei 
gratia  Dux  Normannorum."  Nicolas,  Chron.  of  Hist.  edit.  1838.  p.  367. 
— T.]  It  a})pears  also  that  Henry  I.  styled  himself  "  Dux  Normannorum" 
only  in  some  documents  relating  to  the  duchy. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  j).  909.  W.  Malm.  p.  710. 

3  So  Robert  de  Monte;  but  Ord.  Vital,  p.  910.  Rich,  and  Joh.  Hagust. 
(coll.  2.'>9,  315)  say  that  the  truce  was  for  two  years  only.  [According  to 
Richard  of  Hexham,  Stephen  received  a  large  sum  :  "  Stephano  regi  re- 
deunti  dc  Normanuia.  i)ost(|uam  data  magna  pccunia  a  comitc  Andcga- 
rensi.  bicnnii  inducias  accepcrat." — T.] 
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especially  had  exerted  himself  to  bring  into  the  rcyal  hand 
both  the  revenues  connected  with  them  and  the  military  com- 
mand. In  the  place  of  those  deceased  earls  who  had  been 
appointed  by  his  father  and  brother,  he  seldom  nominated  a 
new  one;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  son  Robert,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  we  find,  in  the  year  1131,  only  the  earls  of 
Chester  and  Leicester,  the  latter  of  whom,  it  seems,  died 
shortly  after.  This  wise  policy,  to  which  England  owed  so 
much  of  its  peculiar  character  and  prosperity,  was  not  imi- 
tated by  Stephen,  who  bestowed  the  privileges  of  earl  as  well 
as  other  rewards  on  his  adherents.  When  he  created  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke  for  Gilbert  of  Clare,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  state  of  things  in  those  parts  required  a  military 
dignity,  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  earls  of  Chester  in  the  north  and  east  of  Wales. 
The  dignity  of  earl  of  Derby,  conferred  at  a  later  period  on 
Robert  of  Ferneres  (Ferrars),  was  the  recompense  of  most 
important  military  services.  But  it  is  less  obvious  what  in- 
duced Stephen  to  bestow  the  title  of  earl  of  Bedford  on  Hugh 
surnamed  the  Poor,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  once  powerful  Robert  of  Beaumont, 
count  of  Meulan'.  At  the  same  time,  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  Simon  of  Beau- 
champ.  Milo  and  his  brother,  sons  of  the  deceased  Robert 
of  Beauchamp,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Bed- 
ford, which  they  nmst  surrender  to  the  new  earl,  apprehensive 
of  losing  all  their  hereditary  property,  resisted  the  com- 
mands of  the  king.  Whereupon  Stephen,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Bedford,  which  occupied  him  a  considerable  time, 
until,  through  the  bishop's  mediation,  the  lords  of  Heauchamp 
surrendered  the  fortress.  Hugh  the  Poor  received  the  earl- 
dom, but  hold  it  for  a  short  time  only,  and  to  hear  the  word« 
parodied  which  St.  Bernard   wrote  of  the  elder  ('(»unt  Thco- 

'   Onl.  Vital,  p    -or. 
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bald  of  Blois,  who  had  taken  the  cross  against  the  infidels, 
and  afterwards  became  a  templar ;  that  from  a  count  he  had 
become  a  knight,  and  from  a  knight  a  })auper'. 

Stephen  did  not  remain  till  the  end  of  the  siege,  being  com- 
pelled to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Scots,  whose  king,  David, 
the  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  brother  of  Matilda,  Henry's 
first  wife,  and  of  Maria,  the  wife  of  Eustace  count  of  lioulogne, 
was  uncle  both  to  the  empress  and  to  Matilda,  the  consort  of 
Stephen.  By  his  mother,  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  prince 
Eadward  and  granddaughter  of  king  Eadmund,  David  himself 
represented  the  eldest  line  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  house.  If  we 
therefore  admit  that  the  empress,  by  her  marriage  with  a 
Frenchman,  had  forfeited  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
it  naturally  fell  to  David,  an  opinion  which  (iid  not  lack  sup- 
porters^. But  David  declared  himself  faithful  to  the  oath, 
in  favour  of  his  niece,  the  empress,  which  he  had  taken  to 
her  father,  and  only  demanded  for  his  son  Henry  the  renewal 
of  the  old  customary  investiture  of  the  Scottish  heir  apparent 
with  Cumberland^,  and  for  himself  the  inheritance  of  his 
(]uecn,  the  daughter  of  earl  Waltheof,  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Huntingdon.  With  a  double  army  ho 
attacked  (Carlisle  and  the  towns  on  the  border  of  Northum- 
berland, Carham  and  Norham,  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  take  Bamborough,  he  gained  the  towns  of  Alnwick  and 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  30.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  915.  Flor.  Wigorn.,  U.  Hunt, 
a.  1138.  My  interpretation  of  the  saying  assumes  that  for  the  senseless 
*'  Rogerinm  de  comite"  of  the  'Gesta,'  we  should  read  Hugonem  de  co- 
mite.  [Lapj)enberg's  emendation  is  certainly  very  plausible ;  though  he 
omits  mentioning  that,  according  to  the  '  Gesta,'  the  castle  was  retaken  : 
"  Sed  quanto  tunc  humiliores  et  depressiores,  tanto,  aliquantillo  elapso 
tem})ore,  elatiores  et  acerbiores,  ad  ipsum  castellum  redeuntes,  non  solum 
illud  recuperarunt,  verum  ipsum  Rogerium  dc  comite  militem,  de  mihte 
pauperem,  Deo  judice,  ordine  mirabiliter  transverso,  effecerunt."  The 
j)as8agc  is  very  obscure,  and  no  doubt  corrupt.  The  te.\t  of  the  '  (iesta' 
in  this  ])art  is  imperfect  and  evidently  very  fragmentary. — T.] 

-   Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress,  i.  p.  6l  1. 

•■'  *'  Cum  consulatu  patris  sui."  Ric.  Hagust.  a.  1  136.  col.  312. 
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Newcastle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1136.  From  the 
principal  inhabitants  he  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda 
and  hostages.  Before,  however,  he  could  advance  to  Durham, 
Stephen,  w^ith  a  strong  army,  had  already  arrived  at  that  city 
(5th  Feb.)',  and  David  considered  the  event  of  a  battle  so 
doubtful,  and  Stephen^s  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  specific 
Scottish  interests  was  so  strong,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings, 
by  which  David's  son  Henry  should  do  homage  to  Stephen 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  the  towns  of  Carlisle, 
Doncaster,  and  Huntingdon,  with  all  their  privileges,  be  de- 
livered to  him-.  Stephen  would  not  grant  him  Northumber- 
land, but  promised,  as  it  is  said,  to  bestow  it  on  no  other, 
without  investigating  Henry's  claims  in  the  royal  court.  The 
Scottish  prince  accompanied  the  king  of  England  to  London, 
where  we  find  him  partaking  in  the  festivities  of  Easter.  But 
the  attentions  shown  him  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  EngHsh  of  rank,  whereby 
Stephen's  desire  of  a  friendly  intercourse  was  so  frustrated, 
that  David,  deeply  offended,  recalled  his  son  from  the  royal 
court.  No  sooner  had  the  latter,  in  the  following  year,  em- 
barked for  Normandy  than  the  Scots  renewed  their  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  Northumberland ;  but,  at  the  king's  sum- 
mons, the  Norman  barons  assembled  in  such  numbers  at  New- 
castle, that  when  the  aged  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
appeared  at  Roxburgh,  as  a  mediator  with  king  David,  the 
Scots  entered  into  an  armistice  until  Advent,  at  which  time 
Stephen  returned  home. 

In  this  interval  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Scots 
entertained  a  deep-laid  j)lan.     The  paity  of  the  old  patriots, 

'  Ingram  makes  the  Scots  advance  to  Wessington  in  Derbyshire.  IJut 
the  word«  of  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1)35:  "  Dauid  toe  to  wessien  him,"  sig- 
nify, Daviil  began  to  disfjuict  him.  Wessien  is  an  error  or  Scmi-Sa.xon 
for  wehsian,  to  vex. 

'^  Ric.  and  John  llagust.  (coll.  2.'>8.  :U2.)   11.  Hunt.  a.  I  \M). 
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or  oF  the  .subjugated  Anglo-Saxon  population,  had,  during 
the  family  dissension  among  the  Normans,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Stephen,  greatly  gained  both  in  courage  and  numbers. 
Among  these  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  all  the  Nor- 
mans, and  transfer  the  crown  of  England  to  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland.  The  clergy,  who,  through  daily  intercourse  with 
all  classes,  knew  far  better  the  perilous  ground  on  which  the 
race  of  the  con(|uerors  stood  than  did  the  Nomian  barons, 
(among  whom  the  cold  contempt  and  rugged  repulsiveness 
towards  those  subject  to  them,  which  had  rendered  the  past 
generation  objects  of  hate,  were  but  ill  glossed  over  by  the 
levity,  debauchery,  and  prodigality  of  the  present,)  obtaineil 
knowledge  of  the  secret  wishes  and  hidden  impulses  of  the 
dejected,  alien-tongued  Saxons.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  who  also 
conducted  the  temporal  administration  of  his  diocese,  durst 
not  delay  communicating  to  the  clergy  and  secular  lords  of 
the  land  the  plot  that  had  been  revealed  to  him.  As  many 
of  the  conspirators  as  could  be  discovered  and  taken  were 
delivered  to  the  hangman  for  degrading  and  painful  punish- 
ments. Many  others,  either  not  known  or  not  betrayed, 
secretly  left  their  goods  and  possessions,  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Germany  ;  or  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  probably  also  in 
Denmark,  help  for  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberty,  or  the  laws  of  king  Eadward'. 

Stephen  had  hardly  returned  to  England  when  David's 
ambassadors  appeared  before  him,  again  to  demand  the 
cession  of  Northumberland,  if  he  wished  the  truce  not  to  be 
ended.  They  had  scarcely  been  dismissed  with  a  refusal, 
when  William,  son  of  Duncan,  David's  nephew,  marched  into 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  Carham,  on  the  north 
border  of  Durham,  where  he  was  joined  by  David  and  his 
son.     His  army  was  composed  of  Scots,  Picts,  or  inhabitants 

'  Old.  Vital.  J))).  012-1)15.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  only  a  monk 
residing  in  Normandy  should  sujiply  us  with  information  on  these  im- 
portant events. 
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of  Galloway,  of  the  people  of  Lothian  and  Teviotdale,  Cum- 
brians, Northumbrian  deserters,  fugitive  Anglo-Saxons,  dis- 
contented Normans,  even  Germans,  under  which  denomina- 
tion are  probably  to  be  understood  Dutch  and  Flemings. 
The  little  border  fortress,  commanded  by  the  brave  Jordan 
of  Busli,  nephew  of  the  famed  general,  AValter  Espec,  de- 
fended itself  so  well  against  the  strong  but  undisciplined  army 
of  David  with  all  its  battering  enginery,  that,  after  the  loss 
of  his  banner-bearer  and  many  of  his  warriors,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  place,  and,  leaving  behind  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  to  proceed  to  Northumberland.  The  cruelties 
here  perpetrated  by  his  army  on  women,  old  men,  and  infants, 
rival  the  most  revolting  and  disgraceful  recorded  in  history 
of  the  most  savage  barbarians^,  and  appear  almost  incre- 
dible, if  prince  Henry  really  had  for  object  the  investiture  of 
Northumberland,  and  David  fostered  hopes  of  the  crown  of 
England.  The  Scots  had  already  crossed  the  Tyne,  when 
Stephen,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  hastened  to  en- 
counter them.  David's  forces  rapidly  retired  and  left  Eng- 
land, passing  again  by  Carham,  with  the  object  of  awaiting 
Stephen  in  an  ambuscade  by  Roxburgh,  in  reliance  on  the 
treachery  of  some  Normans  of  rank.  Stephen  crossed  the 
Tweed,  but  marched  in  another  direction,  laid  waste  a  portion 
of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  and,  as  David  declined  a  battle, 
and  provisions  failed  the  English  army  in  the  wasted  lands, 
many  of  which,  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  Easter, 
refused  to  continue  hostilities,  he  retired  southwards  ;  im- 
pelled probably  to  this  step  by  the  unfavourable  accounts 
which  he  had  received  from  England,  and  which  induced  him 
to  intrust  the  further  conduct  of  this  war  to  his  valiant  and 
faithful  barons. 

No  sooner  had  king  David  celebrated  the  I'^astcr  festival 
than  he  again  marched  into  lOngland,  and  this  time  proceeded 

'   Job,  and  Kic.  Ha(fUMt.  fcoll.  iCo,  :n(j.)    II.  I  hint.   Tlor.  ('out.  a.  I  1:{M. 
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along  the  sea  coast  as  far  as  Newcastle.  Detachments  from 
his  army  were  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Norhani,  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  laying  waste 
the  country  around  it.  Another  considerable  detachment, 
under  prince  William,  son  of  Duncan,  had  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  Lancashire,  where  at  Clithero  on  the  Ribble,  they 
were  met  by  the  first  division  of  the  English  army  in  four 
bodies.  These  William  assailed  with  such  impetuosity  that 
he  soon  broke  their  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight,  many  being 
slain  and  many  captured,  as  well  as  a  great  booty  taken. 
(lOth  June)'. 

The  king  of  Scotland  himself  had  meanwhile  advanced  into 
Yorkshire.  He  had  gained  a  powerful  associate  in  Eustace 
fitz  John,  who,  under  king  Henry,  had  maintained  a  high 
position,  but  had  been  estranged  from  Stephen  for  having 
deprived  him  of  Bamborough ;  though  he  still  possessed 
Alnwick  in  Northumberland  and  Malton  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire-.  The  Scots  now  obtained  possession  of  15am- 
borough,  which  was  played  into  their  hands,  through  the 
thoughtless  wantonness  of  its  youthful  defenders.  Imperious 
necessity  now  awakened  all  the  Normans  in  Yorkshire  to  a 
combined  and  bold  resistance.  The  aged,  feeble  archbishop 
of  York,  Thurstan,  caused  himself  to  be  borne  about  on  a 
litter,  that,  by  his  harangues,  he  might  kindle  the  courage 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  of  every  one,  and  operate  in  effecting 
the  necessary  order,  without  which  so  much  power  only  wasted 
itself  in  vain.  Here  were  also  assembled  count  \\'illiam  of 
Albemarle,  Walter  of  Ghent,  a  j)ious  old  man  near  the  verge 
of  the  grave;  the  youthful  Roger  of  Molbrai  (^Loubray)  ^  the 
aged  Walter  Espec,  who,  after  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  had 

1  Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1138.  col.  261. 

2  Ibid.     Ailred  de  Bello  Standardii,  col.  343. 

•^  This  rich  baron  was  a  son  of  Nigel  of  Aubigny  (de  Albini),  who  had 
received  from  Henry  1.  tlie  vast  estates  of  tlie  deposed  Rol)ert  of  Molbrai, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  ended  his  days  in  prison.  W.  Geniniet. 
viii.  c.  H.     Among  his  castles  he  numbered  Thyrsk  in  Yorkshire,  Burton 
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founded  Kirkham  priory  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  noble 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Rievaux,  both  in  Yorkshire,  also  that  of 
Wardon  in  Bedfordshire  ^ ;  William  of  Perci,  Richard  of  Curci, 
William  Fossard,  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  Robert  of  Brus,  Bernard  of 
Balliol — noble  names,  but  which  clearly  prove  to  us  that,  even 
in  those  northern  provinces,  the  population  of  which,  down  to 
the  present  day,  show  many  traces  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Danish  descent,  the  lords  were  purely  Norman.  These  were 
joined  by  William  Peverel  from  Nottinghamshire,  and  from 
Derbyshire,  by  Robert  of  Ferneres  and  Geoffrey  Alselin.  A 
general  review  and  deliberation  confirmed  the  confidence  of 
all,  and  reciprocal  oaths  were  taken  of  immutable  constancy 
and  inviolable  faith.  Every  one  confessed  to  the  holy  fathers 
present,  the  holy  eucharist  was  distributed,  and,  after  a  fast  of 
three  days  and  many  works  of  piety,  the  archbishop  confirmed 
the  hearts  of  all,  by  bestowing  on  them  his  reconciliation  and 
his  blessing.  Thereupon  the  Norman  chivalry,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  had  sought  wholly  to 
consecrate  themselves,  advanced  as  far  as  Thyrsk.  Here  the 
noble  barons,  Robert  of  Brus  and  Bernard  of  Balliol,  both 
connected  by  feudal  obligations  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
went  to  that  prince,  in  the  hope,  by  respectful  but  firm  re- 
presentations, of  inducing  him  to  desist  from  so  unholy  a  war, 
in  which  case  they,  in  the  name  of  king  Stephen,  promised 
his  son  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which  was  the  pre- 
text for  engaging  in  hostilities^.  But  as  the  Scots  scornfully 
refused  to  hsten  to  their  arguments  and  offers,  Robert  of  Brus 

in  Kendal  (I»nsdale,  Westmoreland),  Brichlawe  (Brughlaw,  Northumber- 
land), Malessart.    See  Rotul.  magn.  pipse,  pp.  137,  138. 

'   Monast.  Anglic,  v.  pp.  274,  369;  vi.  p.  207. 

2  Robert's  speech  is  given  by  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievaux,  Bellum  Stan- 
dardii,  ap.  Twysden,  col.  343.  [llie  local  name  of  Brus  (Bruis)  is  supposed 
to  be  from  Bri.x,  near  V^alognes.  In  John's  Itinerary  (Arch,  xxiv.)  it  is 
written  Brus,  and  Brucius  in  the  Latin  legend  mentioned  by  M.  de  (jer- 
ville  (Mem.  Ant.  Nor.  v.  318).  See  Taylor's  "  Master  Wace,"  pp.  228, 
331,  and  Capt.  Williams'  note  in  Gcsta  Henrici  v.  p.  120. — T.] 
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solemnly  renounced  his  feudal  oath  to  the  Scottish  monarch 
lor  his  barony  in  Galloway,  as  did  Bernard  of  Balliol '  a  similar 
obligation,  and,  as  free  masters  of  their  sword,  returned  to 
their  own  people.  The  army  of  Stephen  then  marched  to 
Cuteenmoor-,  near  Northallerton,  where  they  raised  a  tall 
mast  on  a  carriage,  on  which  were  displayed  the  banners  of 
the  three  patron  saints  of  the  north,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Eipon.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mast  was  a  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  fixed  a 
silver  pyx,  containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  personally 
present  body  of  Christ,  who  should  lead  them  to  victory. 
This  carriage,  in  the  sequel,  had  great  influence  on  the  issue 
of  the  battle,  which  thence  ever  after  bore  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  As  the  Scots  approached  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  Ralf  Novellus,  bishop  of  the  Orkneys  (22nd  Aug.), 
the  representative  of  Thurstan,  who  was  suff'ering  from  sick- 
ness, mounting  an  eminence,  addressed  an  inspiring  speech  to 
the  warriors  pressing  around  him.  But  yet  more  impressive 
were  the  words  uttered  by  the  aged  leader,  Walter  Espec, 
a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  long,  flowing,  black  locks 
and  beard,  broad,  lofty  forehead,  all-seeing,  deeply-penetrating, 
yet  friendly  eyes,  in  a  voice  betraying  emotion,  but  clear  and 
piercing  as  a  trumpet-^. 

In  marshalling  his  army,  David,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  chief  nobles,  had  intended  to  place  his  men  at  anns  and 
archers  in  fi'ont,  but  this  disposition  was  opposed  by  the  Gal- 
wegians,  who  claimed,  as  their  right,  to  form  the  van.  "Why, 
king,^^  said  they,  "  do  you  dread  those  iron  tunics  which  you 
see  yonder  i  We  have  sides  of  iron,  breasts  of  brass,  minds 
void  of  fear,  whose  feet  know  not  what  it  is  to  flee,  or  backs 
to  feel  a  wound.  Of  what  good  to  the  French  at  Clithero 
were  their  mail  corselets  f   Seeing  the  king  inclined  to  follow 

1  Written  also  Balliol,  now  Bailleiil,  in  the  dep.  du  Nord. — T. 

2  Chron.  Mailros. 

•T  See  it  in  H.  Hunt.  a.  11 83.  Ailred,  Coll.  337,  sqq. 
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the  advice  of  his  nobles,  MaHse,  earl  of  Strathern,  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  Why,  king,  do  you  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
these  Frenchmen,  not  one  of  whom,  with  their  armour,  will 
go  beyond  me,  though  unarmed,  in  the  battle  to-day.'"*  Galled 
bv  these  words,  the  bastard  Alan  of  Perci.  a  valiant  soldier, 
turning  to  the  earl,  said,  '^  You  have  spoken  bold  words, 
which,  for  your  life  you  cannot  make  good/^  To  end  the 
altercation,  David  granted  the  place  of  honour  to  the  men  of 
Galloway,  while  the  second  body,  consisting  of  the  men  at 
anns  and  the  archers,  with  whom  were  joined  the  men  of 
Cumberland  and  Teviotdale,  was  led  by  the  king's  son,  with 
whom  was  associated  Eustace  fitz  John.  The  third  body 
was  formed  of  the  men  of  Lothian  and  the  isles.  As  a  guard, 
the  king  retained  with  himself  the  Scots  and  natives  of  Mur- 
ray, together  with  some  English  and  French  cavalry  ^ 

The  great  superiority  in  number  of  the  Scottish  army  ren- 
dered it  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  withstand  their  first 
violent,  wild  onset.  The  Normans,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  which  at  the  savage 
howl  of  the  Galwegians  might  become  restive,  joined  them- 
selves with  the  archers  of  the  first  body ;  the  rest  assembled 
round  the  holy  banner.  The  Picts  of  Galloway  now  advanced 
with  an  appalling  howl,  vociferating  thrice  their  war-cry, 'Al- 
baneigh,'  and  succeeded,  by  their  numberless,  well-directed 
arrows,  in  breaking  the  first  line  of  the  English  armed  with 
spears  -.    The  latter,  however,  soon  recovered  their  order,  the 

J  Ailred,  col.  342. 

2  Ailred  Iliev.  col.  345.  Bromton,  col.  1027.  [The  followinj^j  lofty  lines, 
describing  the  discomfiture  of  the  Scots,  are  highly  graphic : 

"  Scotti  vero  dum  grassando  efferant  immaniter, 
Ad  congresKum  belli  primum  terga  vertunt  paritei* ; 
Truces  quoque  (iawedenses  tremebundi  fngiunt. 
Et  quas  prius  extulenint  caudis  nates  coinpriniunt. 

*  +  -f  f  *  * 

Verum  ;\ngli  fugientes  ut  amentcs  l>arl>aros 
In'jequuntur,  alfpie  sternurit  ul  canes  k-pusculos. 
Tunc  abjccla  manticarum  mole  cum  viatico, 

('  c 
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weak  arrows  ot  the  almost  naked  l^icts  were  broken  on  the 
strong  armour  of  the  Normans,  and  when  the  latter  fell 
among  them  with  the  sword,  great  havoc  ensued,  and  the 
English  archers  made  them  safe  objects  for  their  missiles. 
But  the  valiant  Prince  Henry  soon  reunited  them,  and  with 
a  lion's  courage  rushed  through  the  affrighted  body  of  Eng- 
lish, until  he  reached  the  spot,  behind  the  order  of  the  battle, 
where  the  horses  were  stationed.  A  feeling  of  dejection  now 
began  to  spread  itself  among  the  Normans,  when  one  of  them 
raising  on  high  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  declared  it  to  be 
that  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  this  device  inspired  his 
fellows  with  fresh  courage  and  led  them  against  the  Picts, 
who  were  soon  overthrown.  The  men  also  of  Lothian,  whose 
leader,  in  the  first  onslaught,  had  been  slain  by  an  arrow, 
now  fled  in  consternation.  King  David  still  endeavoured  to 
advance,  but  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him  only  so  many 
of  his  men  as  to  enable  him,  in  firm  order,  and  defending 
himself  against  the  pursuing  English,  to  reach  Carlisle. 
Prince  Henry,  who,  through  his  violent  onset  had  fallen  in 
the  midst  of  the  English,  with  great  presence  of  mind  mingled 
with  the  host  of  the  pursuing  victors,  and  thus  contrived  to 
escape  unnoticed.  Eleven  thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  those  who  were  after- 
wards slain  in  the  flight,  in  conflict  with  the  Picts  and  pea- 
santry 1,  and  through  divers  mistakes  by  their  own  fellows  or,  in 
the  woods  and  fields  were  massacred  by  the  English.  The  Nor- 
mans lost  no  knight  of  eminence,  excepting  a  brother  of  Ilbert 

Plus  timore  sunt  repleti  quam  pane  vel  caseo. 
Seminantiir  hinc  per  agros  panes  atqiie  casei. 
Crudae  carnes  et  illotae  velut  canis  iisui. 
Utnim  enim  crudam  camera  sive  coctam  comedant, 
Nil  differre  sed  utramque  licitain  existimant. 
Nee  equina  came  vesci  minus  ducunt  licitum, 
Quam  eorum  qua^  mugitum  pra^bent  animalium." 

Serlo  Monaciius,  ap.  Twysden,  col.  331. — T.] 
»   Ricard.  Hagiist.  col.  323. 
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of  Lacy.  Some  of  them  took  Malton,  the  castle  of  the  traitor 
Eustace  fitz  John.  The  army  then  speedily  dissolved  itself, 
and  a  vast  booty  was  carried  home  by  individuals,  consisting 
of  armour,  habits,  etc.  The  banners  taken  were  consecrated 
to  the  saints  in  various  churches.  Stephen,  greatly  rejoiced 
at  the  intelligence  of  this  victory,  appointed  William  of  Albe- 
marle to  be  earl  in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert  of  Ferrieres  to  be 
earl  in  Derbyshire.  King  David,  not  yet  weary  of  war,  re- 
sumed, though  in  vain,  the  siege  of  Carham.  The  papal 
legate  Alberic,  bishop  of  Ostia,  \>ho  had  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  England,  was 
so.  shocked  at  the  scene,  that  on  his  knees  he  implored  the 
Scottish  monarch  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace  ;  but  David,  who 
clearly  saw  that,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  his  cause 
was  stronger  than  that  of  Stephen  now  pressed  on  all  sides, 
would  only  consent  to  a  truce  of  two  months,  promising,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  captured  females,  who  had  been  sent  as 
slaves  into  Scotland,  should  be  released  and  conducted  to 
Carlisle ;  also  that  churches  should  thenceforth  be  respected. 
After  the  departure  of  the  legate,  in  the  following  year  (9th 
April  1138),  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Durham,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  were  to  Stephen  as  unfavourable  as  if  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  had  never  been  fought.  Prince  Henry 
received  Northumberland,  and  the  barons  of  the  earldom  took 
the  oath  of  homage  to  him.  For  the  towns  of  Bamborough 
and  Newcastle,  which  Stephen  retained,  an  ample  compensa- 
tion was  promised  to  the  Scottish  prince  in  a  southern  county. 
The  law.s  promulgated  by  king  Henry  for  Northumberland 
were  to  be  held  inviolate,  and  five  sons  of  Scottish  earls  de- 
livered to  Stephen  as  hostages  for  peace  and  fidelity,  during 
life,  on  the  part  of  king  David  and  his  son.  The  latter  then 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Stcj)hen,  where  ha  passed  the 
.suninier  in  all  the  splendour  he  could  conunand  '. 

'  Accorrling  to  the  Auotariutn  G(;inl)lac.  a.  1 1 HH,  Slcplu-n,  in  the  Ix'j^iiining 
of  Ills  w:ir  with  llic  Scots,  liad  aho  another  enemy  to  encouiitcr.     'I'he 

c  c  fi 
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At  the  same  time,  Stephen  had  also  many  minor  contests 
with  liis  rebelHous  subjects  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  his  kingdom.  From  a  council  held  at  Northampton  he 
proceeded  to  Gloucester,  by  the  joyful  inhabitants  of  which 
he  was  met  at  a  distance  of  five  miles^  and  where  his  con- 
stable Milo,  towards  whom  the  king  must  naturally  entertain 
considerable  mistrust,  on  the  following  day  conducted  him  to 
the  public  hall,  where  the  citizens  swore  to  him  the  oath  of 
fealty.  From  Gloucester,  Stephen  marched  against  Geoffrey 
Talbot,  who  with  deadly  hate  towards  him,  headed  an  insur- 
rection of  many  of  the  barons  of  those  parts ' .  Talbot  had 
strongly  fortified  the  castle  of  Hereford,  of  which  the  king, 
only  after  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  obtained  possession. 
He  next  attacked  Geoffrey  himself  in  his  castle  at  AV'eobley, 
which  he  captured,  although  Geoffrey  effected  his  escape,  and 
which,  as  well  as  Hereford,  was  soon  strongly  garrisoned  with 
royal  forces'-.  While  the  king  was  thus  engaged,  a  Norman 
herald  appeared  in  his  camp,  who  announced  to  him  that 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  renounced  his  friendship  and  allegi- 
ance, and  declared  void  the  oath  of  homage  he  had  taken  to  him; 
since  Stephen  had  violated  all  his  earlier  oaths  in  favour  of 
his  sister,  the  widowed  empress.  Stephen  could  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  earl  Robert,  whom, 

Danish  king,  Eric  Lamb,  had  been  inspired  with  the  belief  that  he  had  juster 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  that  had  been  worn  by  Cnut  and  his 
sons,  than  those  Frenchified  Normans,  pretensions  which  he  himself  must 
have  regarded  as  weak,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  support  them  by 
the  extraordinary  and  unheard  of  argument,  that  the  common  washing  of 
his  own  and  the  English  coast  by  the  German  ocean  gave  him  the  prefer- 
able right.  Stephen  did  not  instantly  attack  the  Danes  who  had  landed, 
but  allowing  them  to  disperse  in  search  of  booty,  fell  upon  their  isolated 
parties,  and  thus  succeeded  in  breaking  their  power,  and  driving  them 
back. 

It  is  striking  that  no  Danish  nor  English  writer  makes  mention  of  this 
expedition  ;  at  the  same  time  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  wholly 
omitting  the  account  of  the  Belgian  contemporary. 

1   Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1138.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  917.  -  Ibid. 
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as  his  deadliest  foe,  he  had  endeavoured  to  remove  through 
the  murderous  hand  of  Wilham  of  Ypres^;  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, bitterly  indignant  and  declared  the  earl  to  have  forfeited 
all  his  possessions  in  England.  Many  of  his  castles  were 
accordingly  demolished,  Bristol  and  Slede  castle  alone  being 
left  to  the  earl,  or  could  not  immediately  be  taken-.  The 
rebellious  barons  had  garrisoned  and  fortified  many  castles. 
Walkelin  Maminot  was  at  Dover,  which  was  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  queen  ' ;  Robert,  son  of  A  lured  of  Lincoln, 
held  the  castles  of  Wareham  and  Morguan^;  Walkelin  held 
that  of  Oakham^,  and  William  of  Moiun  (Mohun),  Dunster 
castle  in  Somersetshire^;  Wilham  Peverel  was  in  possession 
of  the  towns  of  Brunam,  Ellesmere,  Obreton  (Overton  ?),  and 
Wintenton " ;  William  Louvel  of  Castle  Gary  in  Somerset- 
shire^;   Wilham  fitz  John  of  Harptree  in  Somersetshire  9; 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  710. 

2  R.  Wendover,  ii.  p.  222,  [who  calls  it  Leedes  castle.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1138. 
— T,]  It  leads  to  a  very  erroneous  representation  of  events^  when  Lingard, 
under  the  year  1140,  names  Gloucester,  Canterbury,  and  Dover,  as  places 
in  which  the  standard  of  Matilda  was  first  raised. 

3  H.  Hunt.  R.Wend.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  917. 

-*  H.  Hunt.  R.  Wend.  Ord.  Vital.  Qu.  Margam? 

^  Ord.  Vital.  [This  was  Walkelin,  or  Vauquelin,  of  Ferrieres,  near  Ber- 
nay.  "  On  voit  encore  Templacement  du  chateau  de  cette  famille,  entoure 
d'cnormes  fosses.  Sa  mouvance  etait  tres  etendue.  Les  seigneurs  de 
Ferrieres  prenaient,  probableraent  a  cause  de  I'anciennete  et  de  I'import- 
ance  primitive  de  leurs  forges,  le  titre  de  premiers  barons  fossiers  de  Nor- 
mandie."  Note  of  M.  Prevost.  "  Walcheline  held  Oakham."  Lib.  Rub. 
Scacc.  tit.  Rotel.  (Rutland).— T.] 

«H.Hunt.  R.Wend.  Ord.  Vital.  **Will.  de  Moiont."  Rot.  magn. 
pipae,  p.  108.  His  grandfather  of  the  same  name  fought  at  Hastings, 
Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  i:j620.    Gesta  Steph.  p.  52.    Ellis,  Introd.  ii.  p.  355. 

'  Ord.  Vital.  [Brunn  in  Cambridgeshire  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
father  of  Wm.  Peverel.  Wintenton  is,  no  doubt,  Whittenton,  near  Oswestre. 
Here  waa  a  ca«tle  of  the  fitz  Warines,  but  before  them,  a  possessiün  of 
Peverel.  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  432,  443.— T. 

^  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1138.    Ord.  Vital.    R.  Wend.  ii.  p.  222. 

"*  Mor.  Cent.  a.  1138.  Ord.  Vital.  Gesta  Steph.  p.  43.  Rot.  magii.  pipa-, 
pp.  13,  15. 
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William  fitz  Alan  had  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Shrewsbury  ^ ; 
Paganel  held  Ludlow,  and  Eustace  fitz  John,  Melton-. 

]^ut  the  head  quarters  of  Stephen's  enemies  were  at  Bristol, 
whicli  earl  Robert  had  caused  to  be  strongly  fortified  and 
stored  with  provisions.  From  this  city  the  Norman  knights 
made  frequent  inroads  on  the  peaceful  and  innocent  inhabi- 
tants, and,  with  barbarous  violence  and  horrible  engines  of 
torture,  wrung  from  them  their  money  and  other  property. 
A  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  named  Philip  Gai,  is 
branded  as  the  inventor  of  those  instruments  with  which,  in  a 
short  time,  the  castle  of  every  one  of  these  knightly  robbers 
was  provided -^  According  to  a  contemporary  account,  "some 
of  the  victims  were  suspended  by  the  feet  and  smoked  with  a 
foul  smoke,  others  by  the  thumbs  or  the  head,  while  burning 
was  applied  to  their  feet ;  about  the  heads  of  others  knotted 
cords  were  bound  so  that  they  penetrated  to  the  brain.  Some 
were  cast  into  prisons,  in  which  were  adders,  snakes,  and  toads, 
and  thus  destroyed ;  some  were  placed  in  a  **  crucet-hus,'^ 
that  is,  a  short,  narrow,  shallow  chest,  in  which  sharp  stones 
were  laid :  into  this  the  man  was  pressed  so  that  all  his  limbs 
were  broken.  Tn  many  of  these  castles  were  instruments  of 
torture  called  a  ''  la^S  and  grim,"  which  were  a  sort  of  collars 
for  the  neck,  so  heavy  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  two 
or  three  men  could  bear  one.  This  was  thus  applied  :  being 
fastened  to  a  beam,  the  sharp  iron  was  placed  round  the 
man's  throat  and  neck,  so  that  he  could  neither  sit,  nor  lie, 
nor  sleep,  but  must  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  iron'.     These 

J   H.Hunt.  R.  Wend.  -  Ibid.  ^  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1138. 

4  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1137.  The  entire  passage,  with  all  its  corruptions,  is  as 
follows:  "Me  henged  up  bi  he  fet  an  smoked  heom  mid  ful  smoke;  me 
henged  bi  he  humbes,  eher  bi  J-e  hefed,  and  henged  bryniges  on  her  fel. 
Me  dide  cnolted  strenges  abuton  here  hseued,  and  uury^en  to  hapt  it  grede 
to  he  hiTrnes.  Hi  diden  heom  in  (juarterne  har  nadres  and  snakes  and 
pades  wacron  innc,  and  drapen  heom  swa.  Sume  hi  diden  in  crucethus, 
hat  is  in  an  ceste  hat  was  scort  and  nareu  and  undep,  and  dide  scapri)e 
stanes  her  inne,  and  hrcngde  he  man  haer  inne,  hat  hi  briccon  alle  he  hmes. 
In  mani  of  he  castlev«*  wfrron  lof  and  grim,  hat  w.Tron  sachentcges  hat  twa 
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miscreants  caused  also  many  thousands  to  perish  by  hunger ; 
and  this  appalHng  state  of  things  continued  for  nineteen  years. 
They  levied  contributions  on  the  villages,  and  when  the 
wretched  people  had  no  more  to  give,  they  plundered  and 
burned  all  the  villages,  so  that  a  man  might  travel  for  a 
whole  day  without  finding  a  human  being  in  a  village  or  the 
land  tilled.  A  dearth  naturally  followed ;  many  perished  of 
hunger,  many  went  a  begging  who  had  previously  been  rich 

oöer  t>re  raen  hadden  onoh  to  baeron  onne ;  )>at  waes  svva  maced,  |>at  is 
faestned  to  an  beom,  and  diden  an  scaprp  iren  abuton  ba  mannes  hrote  and 
his  hals,  hat  he  ne  mihte  nowiderwardes  ne  sitten,  ne  lien,  ne  slepen,  oc 
baeron  al  bat  iren." 

Although  not  without  diffidence,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that,  by  sub- 
stituting laiN  for  lof,  and  rachenteges  (correctly  racenteagas)  for  the  un- 
meaning sachenteges,  blunders  may  be  removed  from  the  above  which  have 
puzzled  and  misled  Bp.  Gibson,  Sharon  Turner,  and  the  Drs.  Ingram,  Lin- 
gard,  and  Lai)penberg,  who  have  imagined  an  instrument  of  torture  called 
a  sachentifje.  "  Lä(S  and  grim"  (hateful  and  grim),  I  imderstand  to  be 
a  nickname,  by  which  the  iron  collar  was  usually  called  by  the  Saxon 
population.  Racenteagas  (sing,  racenteah),  I  take  to  be  a  compound  of 
raca  (hraca)  neck  and  teah,  pret.  of  teon,  to  draw,  drag ;  the  compound 
may  therefore  be  rendered  a  dray-neck,  and  not  as  the  name  of  an  engine 
of  torture,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  was  called  a  "  laS  and  grim."  The 
similitude  between  the  A.  S.  j*  and  p  renders  the  emendation  all  but 
certain.  In  the  A.  S.  Gospels  we  find  :  Mar.  v.  3.  "  hine  nan  man  mid 
racenteagum  ne  mihte  gebindan,"  and  Luc.  viii.  29-  "he  waes  mid  racen- 
teajiTum  gebunden." 

A  typographical  error  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  closely  resembling  the 
above,  was  also  attended  with  like  consequences.  It  was  there  said  :  "The 
Hindoos  have  some  very  savage  customs,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks,  some  run  kimes  through  their  hands,  and 
widows  burn  themselves,  etc.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Strictures  on  two  cri- 
tiques in  the  Edin.  Rev."  etc.  the  author,  John  Styles,  is  particularly  severe 
on  the  reviewer  for  not  ijeing  more  shocked  at  the  Hindoos  for  piercing 
their  hands  with  kimes.  "ITiis,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "is  rather  an  unfair 
mode  of  alarming  his  readers  with  the  idea  of  some  unknown  instrument." 
Rut,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Mr.  Styles,  "  a  kime  is  neitlur  more  nor  less 
than  a  false  print  in  the  E.  Review  for  a  knife,  and  from  this  blunder  of 
the  printer  has  Mr.  S.  manufactured  this  Daedalian  instrument  of  torture 
called  a  kime  I  Wc  were  at  first  nearly  persuaded  by  his  arguments  against 

knncH hut  wc  looked  in  the  errata,  aiul  found  Mr.  Styles  to  b(< 

aiwayn  Mr.  Siyjch."  Sydney  Sinilii's  woiks  IH.")!,  vol.  I.  p.  252. — T. 
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men,  others  fled  from  the  land.  Neither  church  nor  church- 
yard was  spared  by  these  phmderers.  So  great,  in  fact,  was 
the  general  misery  that  men  said  publicly  that  Christ  and  his 
saints  were  asleep ' ." 

The  adherents  of  Matilda  in  Bristol  deeming  it  desirable 
to  gain  possession  also  of  Bath,  a  body  of  them  marched  forth 
one  day  at  early  dawn,  provided  with  ladders  and  other  things 
necessary  for  scaling  the  wall.  On  reaching  a  certain  valley 
they  halted,  awaiting  the  return  of  their  chiefs  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the  place. 
These,  consisting  of  Geoffrey  Talbot,  his  kinsman  Gilbert  of 
Lacy,  and  William  Hoset,  while  cautiously,  as  they  thought, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city,  were  suddenly  met  by  a  body 
of  the  bishop's  soldiers.  Gilbert,  through  his  greater  energy 
and  presence  of  mind,  effected  his  escape,  but  Geoffrey  was 
captured,  loaded  with  fetters  and  cast  into  a  dungeon.  On 
his  return,  Gilbert  related  to  his  comrades  what  had  taken 
place,  who  thereupon  unanimously  resolved  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Bath,  where  they  sent  for  the  bishop,  engaging  them- 
selves by  oath  for  his  safe  egress  and  return  ;  though  no 
sooner  was  the  prelate  in  their  power  than,  laying  hands  on 
him,  they  threatened  to  hang  him,  unless  Geoffrey  were  in- 
stantly restored  to  them.  In  this  dilemma  the  bishop  had  no 
alternative  but  to  release  his  captive'-. 

The  outrages  perpetrated  at  this  time  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  inunediate  attention  of 
the  king.  Not  only  was  the  Jieighbouring  country  a  prey  to 
their  depredations,  but  even  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  not  exempt  from  their  phmderings  and  abductions.  On 
being  apprized  of  this  state  of  things,  Stephen  summoned  a 
force  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  he  was  met 

'   Sa.x.  Chron.  a.  1137.    Gcsta  Stephani,  p.  41. 

2  Gcsta  Stepli.  p.  39-  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1138.  [1  have  given  the 
account  of  Talbot's  capture  chiefly  from  the  (iesta,  in  preference  to  any 
other  authority,  as  being  more  circumstantial,  and  is,  moreover,  that  of  a 
contemporary. — T. 
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without  the  city  by  the  bishop,  who,  on  being  severely  reproved 
by  the  king  for  having  released  his  enemy  Talbot,  succeeded 
in  appeasing  the  angry  monarch,  by  representing  to  him  the 
risk  he  incurred  of  perishing  at  the  gallows,  had  he  persisted 
in  retaining  his  captive  in  custody.  Stephen  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  survey  the  city,  the  walls  of  which  he  ordered  to  be 
heightened,  and  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  declivity,  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  force,  as  a  check  to  the  marauders  of  Bristol, 
to  which  city,  with  the  intention  of  besieging  it,  he  then 
directed  his  march.  He  here  consulted  with  his  barons  as 
to  the  most  effectual  means  of  gaining  possession  of  the  place, 
when  some  advised  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  where  it  was  narrowest,  by  casting  in  vast  masses  of 
stone,  turf,  and  timber,  so  that  the  course  of  the  two  rivers 
being  stopped,  their  waters  might  form  a  lake  and  inundate 
the  city.  Others  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  two 
sides  of  the  place,  thereby  hindering  all  egress  and  ingress  ; 
while  those  who,  although  in  Stephen^s  army,  secretly  favoured 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  expressed  as  their  opinion,  that  such 
labours  would  prove  futile,  and  that  the  masses  thus  thrown 
into  the  water  would  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
stream. 

Listening  to  this  last  opinion,  Stephen  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Bristol,  after  plundering  and  devastating  the  surrounding 
country,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Castle  Cary  and 
Ilarptree,  of  which  the  one,  as  we  have  seen,  was  held  by 
llalf  Louvel,  the  other  by  William  fitz  John.  Both  these 
barons  were  united  to  the  earl  by  ties  of  friendship  and  by 
the  oath  of  vassalage,  so  that  no  sooner  were  they  apprized 
of  his  intention  to  take  arms  against  the  king  than  they  were 
ready  to  join  him.  In  the  belief  that  Stephen  was  engaged 
in  a  tedious  siege,  they  laid  waste  and  plundered  all  the 
neighbouring  country ;  but  the  king  soon  appeared  before 
Castle  Cary,  to  which  he  laid  clothe  siege,  casting  fire  and  in- 
ccHHaui  ehowerH  of  ntoncs  i'voin  his  balistas  into  the  place,  till 
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at  length,  their  provisions  also  beginning  to  fail,  the  castle 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  From  Castle  Gary  Stephen 
proceeded  to  Harptree,  before  which  he  caused  a  fort  to  be 
erected,  and  which  he  manned  from  the  garrison  at  liath. 
Some  time  after,  when  passing  by  the  castle,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  laying  siege  to  Brtstol,  the  garrison  issued  forth  and 
attacked  his  rear ;  whereupon  Stephen  making  a  i-apid  retro- 
grade movement  with  his  cavalry,  found  the  place  nearly 
deserted.  Conmianding  then  fire  to  be  applied  to  the  gates, 
and  scaling  ladders  and  other  engines  to  the  walls,  he  soon 
reduced  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  to  deliver  up  the 
castle '.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Dudley  castle, 
which  Ralf  Paganel  had  fortified  against  him,  where  having 
laid  waste  all  around  him,  he  directed  his  march  to  Shrews- 
bury, the  castle  of  which  was  held  by  William  fitz  Alan,  who, 
when  apprized  of  the  king's  ap[)roach,  clandestinely  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children,  leaving  those  behind  him  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  surrender  the  castle.  Having 
besieged  it  for  many  days  in  vain,  Stephen  caused  a  vast  pile 
of  wood  to  be  raised  in  the  castle  ditch  and  set  on  fire,  the 
smoke  from  which  nearly  stifled  those  within  the  [)lace.  The 
gate  at  the  same  time  being  forced,  the  garrison,  miserably 
crawling  or  falling  from  the  castle  wall,  took  to  flight,  but 
were  pursued  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the  king''s  order ; 
Arnulf  of  Hesdin,  the  uncle  of  fitz  Alan,  and  four  of  the 
nobler  among  them  he  ordered  to  be  hanged.  From  Shrews- 
bury Stephen  returned  to  Wareham.  On  a  mutual  exchange 
of  promises,  a  pacific  arrangement  was,  lor  a  time,  entered 
into  with  Ralf  Paganel-.  Walkclin  Maminot,  whom  the 
queen  with  an  army  had  vainly  besieged  in  Dover,  while  her 
friends  from  Boulogne  endeavoured  to  cut  off*  all  supplies  by 

'   Gesta  Steph.  pp.  42  sqq. 

'^  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contiii.  a.  1138.  11.  Hunt.  Oid.  Vital,  p.  017.  Ern. 
of  Esding  held  Chivelai  ((-heveley .")  in  Wilthihire.  Rot.  magn.  pipjr, 
p.  18. 
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sea,  on  hearing  what  had  taken  place  at  Shrewsbury,  resolved 
on  surrendering  this  key  of  England  ^ 

These  successes  and  the  yet  more  fortunate  events  in 
Northumberland  seem  to  have  lulled  the  zeal  of  Stephen  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  rebels.  We  hear,  however, 
of  the  capture,  about  Christmas,  of  the  castle  of  Slede-. 
After  the  peace  concluded  at  Durham,  Stephen,  accompanied 
by  the  Scottish  prince  Henry,  proceeded  against  Ludlow, 
where  the  prince  was  dragged  from  his  horse  by  an  iron  hook, 
and  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  king  nobly  rescued 
him  from  the  enemy.  Abandoning  the  siege  of  Ludlow,  after 
leaving  garrisons  well  supplied  with  provisions  in  two  forts 
that  had  been  erected  against  the  place,  Stephen  directed  his 
march  towards  London,  having  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
repressing  sanguinary  feuds  among  the  besiegers -. 

A  worse  presage  for  the  stability  of  Stephen's  reign  than 
the  open  hostility  of  those  barons,  to  whose  natural  condition 
of  existence,  in  the  absence  of  a  war,  such  an  excitement 
seemed  indispensable,  while  the  work  of  quelling  them  gained 
for  the  king  military  fame  together  with  a  new  and,  as  it 
were,  a  conqueror's  right  to  the  crown,  was  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  his  nephews,  Alex- 
ander bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely.  As  Henry's 
chancellor,  bishop  Roger  had  accumulated  vast  riches,  and, 
although  enjoying  under  Stephen  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state,  was,  nevertheless,  supplying  the  castles  of 
Devizes,  Sherborne,  Malmcsbury,  and  Salisbury',  which  he 

'  Onl.  Vital,  p.  917.   H.  Hunt.  a.  1 138. 

'  H.  Hunt.  a.  1139.  •*  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1139. 

*  Alexander  had  also  built  a  castle  at  Newark  on  Trent,  *'  ad  tutamen, 
ut  dicebat,  et  dignitatem  episcopii."  W.  Malm.  p.  715. — T. 

^  "  Rrjgerius,  qui  a^dificiorum  constrnctione  magnanimum  se  videri 
vellet,  plura  apud  Scireburnam,et  apud  Divisas  multum  terrarum  a-diticiis 
amplexus,  turritas  moles  erexerat.  Apud  Malmesbiriam  in  ipso  coemeterio, 
ab  ecclchia  principali  vix  jactu  lajndis,  castellum  inchoaverat.  Castcllum 
Salcflbiri»*,  (|uod  cum  rcgii  juris  proprium  esset,  ab  Henrico  rege  impclra- 
tum,  muro  cwxtuui  cuslodi;r  sui«-  attr;ixiiat."   W.  Malm.  p.  7  I  ;'>.-'!'. 
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had  erected,  with  provisions  and  wailike  munitions  for  the 
service  of  Matilda,  whose  cause  he  had  clandestinely  espoused, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence.  In  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
from  Normandy,  Roger  never  went  abroad,  not  even  to  court, 
unattended  by  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  friends,  thus 
holding  himself  ever  in  readiness  to  succour  the  enemies  of 
Stephen.  Following  the  example  of  their  uncle,  the  bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  who  are  described  as  proud  men,  regard- 
less of  the  pure  and  simple  dictates  of  Christianity,  and  wholly 
given  to  secular  pomp,  never  attended  the  court  without  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  the  multitude  by  the  splendour  of  the 
armed  train  which  accompanied  them. 

This  dazzling  and  martial  display  on  the  part  of  the  three 
prelates  raised  the  indignation  of  the  count  of  Meulan  and 
other  friends  and  adherents  of  the  king.  They  accused  them 
of  enjoying  their  preeminence  in  the  reahn,  their  wealth  and 
power  for  their  own  vainglory  and  gratification,  not  for  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign  ;  of  raising  splendid  castles  and 
towers,  not  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  but  to  deprive 
him  of  his  royal  dignity ;  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  and 
expedient  to  order  their  arrest,  that  they  might  be  compelled 
to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  their  castles  and 
every  other  source  of  discord  ;  for  if  the  king  would  consent 
to  deliver  them  into  custody,  as  violators  of  his  peace,  until 
they  had  delivered  up  their  fortresses,  and  rendered  to  Cajsar 
the  things  that  were  Caesar's,  both  he  himself  would  be  more 
secure  and  the  realm  more  tranquil.  To  these  representa- 
tions, from  time  to  time  renewed,  Stephen  was  at  length 
induced  to  yield. 

On  the  24th  June  (1139)  an  assembly  of  the  magnates  of 
the  kingdom  was  held  at  Oxford,  which  was  attended  by  the 
three  bishops  in  their  usual  stated     Here  a  quarrel,  insti- 

l  MaUnesbury  (j).  7lö),  who  heard  the  bishop  of  Saruin's  words  on  the 
occajjion,  informs  us  that  that  prelate  obeyed  the  summons  to  attend  with 
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gated  by  the  count  of  Meulan  and  other  adherents  of  Stephen, 
broke  out  between  the  retainers  of  the  king  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  bishops,  in  which  many  of  the  latter  were 
killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  bishops  themselves,  being 
apprized  of  what  had  taken  place,  were,  it  is  said,  meditating 
flight,  when  a  band  of  armed  satellites  appearing,  arrested 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  and  hurried  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  king.  But  the  bishop  of  Ely,  having  in- 
telligence of  what  was  passing,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  liis  uncle's  castle  of  Devizes,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ^ 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  king  immediately  adopted 
measures  for  gaining  possession  of  the  castles  of  the  three 
bishops.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  the  two  other  prelates 
under  strict  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Devizes,  the  castle  of 
which  is  described  as  a  structure  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  beauty.  By  the  king's  order,  the  captive  bishops  were 
confined  apart  from  each  other  in  loathsome  places,  and 
rigidly  kept  from  food,  the  one  in  the  stall  of  a  cowhouse,  the 
other  in  a  vile  hovel.  His  chancellor,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Sahsbury,  he  commanded  to  be  led  forth,  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  threatening  to  hang  him  before  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  unless   the  bishop  of  Ely  would  forthwith  surrender 

great  reluctance :  he  says  :  *'  Invitus  valde  Salesbiriensis  banc  expeditio- 
nem  incepit.  Audivi  etenim  eum  dicentem  verba  in  banc  sententiam  : 
*  Per  dominam  meam  Sanctain  Mariam,  nescio  quo  pacto,  reluctatur  mens 
mea  huic  itineri.  Hoc  scio,  quod  ejus  utibtatis  ero  in  curia,  cujus  est 
equinus  pullus  in  pu^na.'" — T. 

'  With  the  above  account  from  the  Gesta,  that  given  by  the  continuator 
of  Florence  (erroneously  under  1138)  nearly  agrees:  "On  seeing  which 
(their  mihtary  parade),  the  king  suspecting  treason,  ordered  his  people  to 
am»  themselves  and,  if  necessary,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  defend  him. 
While  he  wa«  treating  on  various  matters  with  the  bishops,  a  great  tumult 
aroMe,  on  the  subject  of  lodging,  between  the  retainers  of  the  two  i)arties, 
when  the  royal  retainers  rushing  to  arms,  the  episcopal  ones  took  to  flight, 
leaving  tl)eir  ecpiipjige  behind  them.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln were  taken,  together  with  the  son  of  bp.  Roger,  surnamed  '  de  i'au- 
pere  ceniu.'  *' — T. 
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the  place  and  admit  the  royal  forces.  The  bishops  now  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  torturing  anxiety,  seeing  the  imminent 
peril  to  which  their  lives  were  exposed,  surrendered  into  the 
king's  hands  the  castles  they  had  erected  with  so  much  care 
and  at  so  vast  a  cost. 

The  castle  of  Devizes  and  the  others  belonging  to  the  three 
prelates,  together  with  all  the  munitions  and  treasures  con- 
tained in  them,  being  thus  dehvered  to  the  king,  the  bishops, 
humbled,  and  stript  of  all  their  pomp  and  vainglory,  descended 
to  the  administration  of  their  ecclesiastical  functions  ^ 

1  Gesta  Steph.  pp.  4G  sqq.  According  to  Malmesbury  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  retainers  in  the  king's  court  was  attended  with  a  different  re- 
sult ;  I  will,  therefore,  give  his  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  bishops, 
which  varies  also  in  other  particulars  from  that  in  the  Gesta,  which  is 
adopted  in  the  text : — 

*'  Then,  as  if  fortune  would  seem  to  favour  the  wishes  of  the  king,  a 
disturbance  arose,  about  their  lodging,  between  the  retainers  of  the  bishops 
and  those  of  Alan  count  of  Brittany,  in  which  the  followers  of  Alan  were 
put  to  flight  and  his  nephew  nearly  killed  ;  many  also  of  the  bishops'  men 
being  wounded  and  one  slain.  The  king,  influenced  hy  the  instigators, 
commanded  the  bishops  to  attend  and  give  satisfaction  for  the  breach  of 
his  peace  by  their  followers,  by  delivering  up  the  keys  of  their  castles  as 
a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  The  prelates,  although  willing  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, demurred  to  the  surrender  of  their  castles ;  whereupon  the  king  placed 
them  under  close  restraint.  He  thus  conducted  bp.  Roger  without  chains, 
and  his  chancellor,  who  was  nej)hew,  or,  as  it  was  said,  more  than  nephew 
of  the  bishop,  in  fetters  to  Devizes,  for  the  jiurpose  of  getting  possession 
of  the  castle,  which  had  been  erected  at  an  almost  boundless  cost,  not,  as 
the  bishop  himself  stated,  for  ornament,  but  in  truth  to  the  injury  of  the 
Church.  This  expedition  was  attended  with  the  surrender  of  the  castles 
of  Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmesbury,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  that  of  Devizes  also ;  the  bishop  having  imposed  on  himself  a  fast, 
for  the  purpose  of  thereby  moving  the  heart  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  who  held 
it.  Nor  was  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  more  obstinate,  but  purchased  his 
liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Newark  and  Sleaford." 

According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (a  writer  not  remarkable  for  ac- 
curacy) the  fasting  was  not  voluntary  on  the  bishop's  part,  but  enforced 
by  the  king,  who  had  recourse  to  the  same  method  of  compulsion  in  the 
case  of  the  bp.  of  Lincoln.     His  words  are  :  "  Angarians  eum  jejunii  tor- 

mento." *'  Rex  inde  rediens  Alexandrum  episcopum  Lincoliensem, 

quem  dimiserat  in  captione  apud  Oxinefordiam,  duxit  sccum  ad  Newer- 


1 
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This  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  Stephen  was  viewed  in 
diametrically  opposite  lights.  By  some  it  was  said  that  the 
bishops  were  justly  deprived  of  the  castles,  which  they  had 
erected  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  canons ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  preachers  of  peace,  not  builders  of  structures 
that  might  serve  as  asylums  to  criminals.  Such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  and  eloquently  defended  by  Stephen's 
firm  friend,  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  among  whom  was  the  king's  brother,  Henry  bishop 
of  Winchester,  maintained,  that  if  bishops  swerved  from  the 
path  of  right,  judgment  on  them  was  not  of  the  king  but  of 
the  canons ;  that  without  a  public  ecclesiastical  council,  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  possession  ;  that  the  king 
had  not  acted  from  any  love  of  right,  but  solely  for  his  own 
advantage,  by  not  restoring  the  castles  to  the  churches,  at 
whose  cost  and  on  whose  lands  they  were  erected,  but  grant- 
ing them  to  laymen,  who  made  little  account  of  religion. 
Finding  that  his  words  were  unheeded  by  the  king,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  a  council,  which 
he  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  29th  August. 

On  that  day,  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
almost  all  the  bishops  assembled  at  Winchester,  where,  after 
reading  the  decree  of  pope  Innocent  H.,  conferring  on  him 
the  legatine  authority,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  Latin  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  seizure  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  arrested  in  an  apart- 

cam.  Ibique  construxerat  episcopns  super  flumen  Trente,  in  loco  amoe- 
nisHimo,  vemantissimum  florida  compositione  castellum.  Vix  igitur  epi- 
scopus  lachrymi«  et  prccibus  a  suis  obtinere  potuit  ut  castrum  suum  a 
jure  8U0  in  extraneorum  custodiam  deponcrent.  Similiter  rcdditum  est 
ra«tclluin  aliud  ejtiH.quod  vocatur  Slaforde,  neque  forma  ne(|ue  situ  a  pr.T- 
diclo  »ecundum." 

According  to  Orderic  (j).  919),  the  castle  of  Devizes  was  occupied  by 
Maud  of  ilamsbury,  the  biHhop's  concubine  :iiul  mothir  of  Ko.nr  tlM- 
rhanrrllor. — T. 
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meiit  of  tlie  king,  the  latter  in  his  inn,  while  the  bishoj)  of 
Ely,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  had  saved  himself  only  by  a  preci- 
pitate flight  to  Devizes ;  and  terminating  his  harangue  by  in- 
forming them  that  Stephen,  after  his  repeated  exhortations  to 
atone  for  the  outrage,  had  manifested  no  objection  to  the 
summoning  of  a  council.  He  therefore  called  on  the  arch- 
bishop and  others  to  deliberate  as  to  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken,  adding  that,  although  brother  to  the  king,  yet 
neither  from  fraternal  affection,  nor  for  the  loss  of  his  posses- 
sions, nor  even  of  his  life,  would  he  fail  in  the  execution  of 
their  decree. 

While  the  legate  was  thus  speaking  the  king  sent  some  of 
his  earls  into  the  assembly,  to  inquire  why  he  had  been  cited  I 
They  were  answered  by  the  legate,  that  it  ill  beseemed  any 
one,  who  remembered  he  was  a  follower  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
to  be  indignant  if  summoned  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  to 
atone  for  a  crime  such  as  the  age  had  never  witnessed  ;  that 
the  king  would  act  wisely  if  he  would  either  justify  his  deed, 
or  submit  to  a  canonical  sentence ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
show  favour  to  the  Church,  by  whose  support,  and  not  with 
the  aid  of  an  army,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  kingdom.  The 
earls  thereupon  departed,  and  shortly  after  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Aubrey  of  Vere\  a  man  well  skilled  in  legal  know- 
ledge. He  reported  the  king's  answer,  and  with  his  utmost 
power,  yet  abstaining  from  all  violence  of  language,  aggra- 
vated the  cause  of  bishop  Roger.  The  king,  he  said,  had 
suffered  numberless  injuries  at  the  hands  of  that  bishop,  who 
rarely  came  to  court,  but  his  followers,  presuming  on  his 
power,  raised  a  tunuilt;  as  recently  at  Oxford  they  had 
assailed  the  men  and   even   the   nephew  of  count   Alan   of 

•  Rot.  inagn.  pipop,  passim.  He  founded  the  priory  of  Hatfield  Regis 
about  a.  1135.  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  p.  432.  As  clianiberlain  he  appears  in 
a  charter  a.  1136,  ap.  Rymer,  i.  p.  16.  He  was  slain  in  London  in  an 
insurrection  of  the  people.  SeeChron.  Joh.  do  Burgo,  a.  1141,  ap  Sparkc, 
Hist.  Angl.  Scriptt. 
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Hrittany,  also  the  retainers  of  Herve  of  Leon,  a  man  of  such 
high  nobih'ty  and  pride,  that  he  had  never  gratified  the  wish 
expressed  by  king  Henry,  that  he  would  visit  England;  that 
the  violence  thus  offered  to  him  tended  greatly  to  the  preju- 
dice of  king  Stephen,  through  regard  for  whom  he  had  visited 
England;  that,  on  account  of  an  old  grudge,  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  had  excited  his  followers  against  count  Alan ;  that 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  secretly  favoured  the  king's  enemies, 
though  for  a  time  he  had  succeeded  in  dissembling  his  trea- 
chery, a  fact  of  which  the  king  had  certain  knowledge  from 
many  quarters ;  though  more  especially  from  his  refusal  to 
permit  Roger  of  Mortimer,  with  the  king's  soldiers  under  his 
command,  although  standing  in  great  peril  from  the  garrison 
of  Bristol,  to  remain  one  night  in  Malmesbury.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  talk  of  every  one,  that,  as  soon  as  the  empress 
landed,  he  and  his  nephews  and  castles  would  be  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  that  Roger  was  not  arrested  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a 
servant  of  the  king,  who  had  the  administration  of  his  affairs 
and  received  his  pay  ^  ;  that  the  king  had  not  seized  the 
castles  by  violence,  but  that  both  bishops  had  gladly  sur- 
rendered them,  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  having 
excited  a  riot  in  the  king's  court ;  that  the  money  found  by 
the  king  in  the  castles  was  lawfully  his  own,  as  bishop  Roger, 
in  the  time  of  king  lienry,  had  amassed  it  from  the  returns 
of  the  royal  revenue  ;  both  that  and  his  castles  he  had  de- 
livered up  from  fear  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts  against 
the  king. 

At  these  words  of  Aubrey,  bishop  Roger  loudly  exclaimed: 
that  he  had  never  been  an  official  of  king  Stephen  nor  re- 
ceived his  wages,  and,  moreover,  threatened,  that  if  in  that 
council  justice  were  not  done  him,  with  respect  to  what  had 
been  taken  from  him,  he  would  seek  it  in  a  higher  court.  On 
this  the   legate   mildly  observed  :    that  it  would    have  been 

'  Ul  regia  servienH,  (jui  et  procurationes  ejus  .'»(hniuistrarct  ci  soluhitas 
am|)erel."  \V.  Mulm.  p.  722. 

u  (1 
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more  decent  to  have  inquired  whether  the  charges  against 
the  bishops  were  true  than,  in  contravention  of  the  canons, 
to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  innocent.  Let  the  king,  there- 
fore, do  that  which  is  the  usage  in  legal  cases;  let  him  restore 
their  property  to  the  bishops ;  as  by  the  law  of  the  land,  per- 
sons disseized  are  under  no  obligation  to  plead. 

At  the  king's  request,  the  proceedings  were  now  postponed 
till  the  morrow,  and  then  again  till  the  arrival  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  on  the  day  following.  That  prelate  expressed 
his  readiness  to  grant  that  bishops  might  possess  castles,  if  only 
it  could  be  shown  that,  according  to  the  canons,  they  might 
lawfully  possess  them ;  but  as  that  was  impossible,  it  was 
the  extreme  of  impiety  to  act  contrary  to  the  canons.  "And,'' 
added  he,  ''  even  supposing  it  lawful  to  possess  them ;  yet  in 
such  perilous  times,  following  the  usage  in  other  nations,  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  ought  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  their 
fortresses  to  the  king,  whose  duty  it  is  to  strive  for  the  peace 
of  all.  Thus  is  the  entire  plea  of  the  bishops  quashed  ;  for 
either  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  canons,  it  is  illegal  for 
them  to  hold  castles,  or,  if  by  the  indulgence  of  the  prince 
such  illegality  is  tolerated,  they  ought  to  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times  and  deliver  up  the  keys/'  Aubrey  then 
concluded  by  saying :  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  that 
the  bishops  were  holding  out  threats  and  preparing  to  send 
some  of  their  number  to  Rome,  to  plead  against  him.  "  And 
this,'*  added  he,  "  the  king  advises  you  not  to  do  ;  because  if 
any  one,  contrary  to  his  will  and  the  dignity  of  the  realm, 
departs  from  England,  he  may,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to 
return.  Moreover  the  king  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  spon- 
taneously appeals  against  you  to  Rome." 

The  council  was  then  dissolved,  the  king  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  censure  prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  the  bishops  not 
deeming  it  prudent  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  him,  either 
because  they  thought  it  hazardous  to  excommunicate  a  prince 
without  the  papal  sanction,  or  because  they  had  heard,  and 
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some  also  had  seen,  that  swords  were  being  drawn  around 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  legate  and  archbishop  Theobald, 
making  a  last  effort  in  fulfilment  of  what  they  deemed  their 
duty,  cast  themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  and  implored  him  to 
have  pity  on  the  Church,  on  his  own  soul  and  reputation,  nor 
suffer  dissension  between  the  sovereignty  and  priesthood. 
Their  attempt  was  fruitless  K 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  to  appease  the  clergy,  Ste- 
phen submitted  to  a  sort  of  penance,  by  divesting  himself  of 
the  royal  habit  and  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  violence 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty-. 

At  this  time,  WilHam  of  Mohun,  a  man  of  noble  lineage, 
raised  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Stephen,  and 
from  the  fair  and  strong  castle  of  Dunster,  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  channel,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  which  he  had  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  knights 
and  soldiers,  laid  waste  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country 
far  and  near,  putting  to  the  sword,  carrying  off,  and  burning 
all  and  everything  offering  resistance,  and  inflicting  tortures 
on  those  who  were  suspected  of  possessing  wealth  ;  in  fact, 
renewing  those  horrors,  of  which  so  appalling  a  recital  has 
been  already  given. 

When  intelligence  of  these  enormities  reached  the  ears  of 
the  king,  he  speedily  raised  a  large  force  for  their  repression ; 
but  on  arriving  before  the  castle,  and  viewing  its  formidable 
defences,  it  being  on  one  side  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
others  guarded  by  its  walls  and  towers,  by  outworks  and 
intrenchmonts,  he  despaired  of  taking  it  by  assault,  and, 
listening  to  the  advice  of  others,  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected 

'  W.  Malm.  pp.  riO.syv- 

2  Gesta  Steph.  p.  51.  "Sed  quia  al)  omni  clero  juste  provisum,  et  dis- 
crete fuit  dijudicatum,  nulla  ratione  in  christos  Domini  manus  posse  im- 
mittere,  erclcsiastici  rigoris  duritiam  hnrnilitatis  subjectione  moUivit, 
habitumqne  rejjalem  exutus,  gemensque  animo,  et  fontritus  spiritu,  com- 
missi «entcntiam  humiliter  suscepit." — T. 
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in  face  of  the  fortress,  whence  he  could  hold  it  in  check  and 
give  greater  security  to  the  surrounding  country,  l^eing  then 
summoned  to  other  parts,  he  delegated  his  authority  to 
Henry  of  Tracy,  a  soldier  of  approved  valour  and  experience, 
enjoining  him  vigorously  and  incessantly  to  assail  the  enemy. 
Nor,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  was  Tracy  backward  in  ful- 
filling the  orders  he  had  received,  but  from  his  town  of  Barn- 
staple carried  on  the  warfare  with  such  energy,  that  not  alone 
did  he  repress  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  garrison,  but  on 
one  occasion  captured  a  hundred  and  four  knights,  in  an  en- 
counter of  cavalry,  and  reduced  Mohun  himself  to  such  straits, 
and  so  humbled  him,  that  he  ceased  from  further  hostilities 
against  him,  and  restored  to  the  land  a  comparative  degree  of 
tranquillity,  and  immunity  from  all  cause  of  disquietude'. 

But  William  of  Mohun  was  not  the  only  one  whom  the 
vigour  of  Tracy  reduced  to  obedience  ;  other  disturbers  also 
of  the  public  peace,  among  whom  William  fitz  Odo  was  espe- 
cially conspicuous,  he  forced  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority. 
After  having  in  various  conflicts  weakened  the  power  of  this 
turbulent  noble,  Henry  of  Tracy  received  intelligence  from 
his  spies  that  the  castle  of  his  adversary  was  deserted  by  its 
defenders,  who  had  sallied  forth  on  a  plundering  expedition. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  castle  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
eluding  the  watch,  he  caused  lighted  torches  to  be  cast 
through  the  windows  of  a  tower,  whereby  the  interior  habi- 
tations were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  and  its  lord,  half  burnt, 
together  with  all  his  treasure  was  carried  off  by  Tracy,  who 
also,  on  other  occasions,  gave  proofs  of  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Stephen  -. 

During  this  state  of  disquietude  into  which  the  country 
was  plunged,  Baldwin  of  Red  vers,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  passing  his  life  in  exile,  landed  with  a  considerable  body 
of  followers  at   Wareham,  whence    he   proceeded   to   Corfe 

'  Gesla  Stepliani.  j).  52.  -   H).  ]>.  53. 
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castle,  where  he  prepared  to  oppose  a  stout  resistance  to  the 
king,  of  whose  speedy  approach  he  had  received  reports. 
These  reports  were  well  founded,  for  the  king  was  no  sooner 
apprized  of  his  landing  than,  summoning  his  friends,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  wehere  after  passing 
a  considerable  time,  in  expectation  of  overcoming  his  enemy, 
either  by  means  of  his  military  engines  or  by  hunger,  he  at 
length,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  followers,  raised  the  siege, 
and  allowed  Baldwin  to  withdraw  unmolested.  What  prompted 
Stephen  to  this  apparently  imprudent  step  was  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  sister,  the  countess 
of  Anjou,  having  united  their  forces,  were  on  the  eve  of  in- 
vading England,  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  whom  he 
commanded  the  entrance  of  all  the  ports  to  be  closely  watched, 
both  by  day  and  night,  deeming  it  more  prudent  and  at  the 
same  time  more  desirable  to  frustrate  with  all  his  might  the 
designs  of  his  principal  enemies,  than,  by  directing  his  efforts 
solely  against  Baldwin,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  circumvented 
by  others ^ 

While  the  king's  attention  was  thus  distracted,  the  whole 
country  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  consternation,  by  the  in- 
telligence that,  on  the  30th  Sept.,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
his  sister,  accompanied  by  Guy  of  Sableuil  and  a  body  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  knights,  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex-, and  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  castle  of  Arundel,  be- 
longing to  William  of  Aubigny  (Albini),  who  had  married 
Adela,  the  queen  dowager,  and  step-mother  of  the  empress '. 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  54. 

^  Flor.  Contin.  a.  1 139,  asserts  that  she  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
l»t  Aug.,  while  the  king  was  besieging  Marlborough.  Robert  de  Monte 
also  says:  inense  Augusto  transienuit  in  Angliain.  11.  Hunt,  also  says: 
in  autumno,  and  John  of  Fle.xham  speaks  of  the  landing  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1 1.J9. 

•■'  Robert  de  .Monte.   Ord.  Vital,  p.  920.   [.\rundel  castle  was  possessed  by 
William  of  Aubigny  in  rigiit  of  his  wife,  on  whom,  together  with  the  carl-, 
dorn,  it  had  been  bestowed,  "  pro  dote"  by  Henry  I.     R.  Wendover,  ii. 
p.  227.— T.J 
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At  this  intelligence,  the  minds  of  men  were  impelled  in  oppo- 
site directions,  those  who  favoured  the  cause  of  Matilda  ap- 
pearing more  alert,  and  more  eager  to  embarrass  the  king, 
while  those  of  his  party  were  depressed  and  thunderstricken. 
The  king  alone  stood  unshaken  amid  all  the  wars  and  dissen- 
sions in  which  he  was  involved,  and  without  a  moment's  delay, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  tried  veterans,  unex- 
pectedly appeared  before  the  castle  of  Arundel,  where,  on 
receiving  intelligence  from  his  scouts  that  the  earl  with  his 
followers  1  had,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  withdrawn  from 
the  castle,  and  was  gone  in  the  direction  of  liristol,  there  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Welsh  and  other 
adversaries  of  the  king-,  but  that  Matilda  with  her  Angevin 
followers  was  still  in  the  castle,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  force 
to  prevent  her  escape,  he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  capture 
of  the  earl.  In  this  design,  however,  he  was  frustrated,  as 
Robert,  avoiding  the  beaten  road  and  following  a  devious 
course,  succeeded  with  his  friends  in  reaching  lyrist ol  safely. 
Stephen  thereupon  hastened  back  to  resume  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  13y  the  chronicler  of  Stejjhen^s  acts  we  are  told,  that 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
earl  and  his  sister,  caused  all  the  by-ways  to  be  occupied  by 
soldiers,  and  having  by  this  means  met  with  the  earl,  he 
entered  into  a  compact  of  peace  and  amity  with  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart  without  let  or  injury.  Such  was  the 
common  report,  though  as  the  chronicler  adds,  it  must  appear 
not  only  doubtful  but  incredible  to  every  thinking  person, 
that  a  brother  should  meet  with  the  kiss  of  peace  the  invader 
of  his  brother''s  kingdom.  The  bishop  then,  as  if  he  had  not 
met  with  the  earl,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
knights,  joined  the  king.  On  finding  that  his  brother  was 
resolved  on  prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  he  pronounceii 
that  resolution  both  useless  to  the  king  and  not  grateful  to 

'   Not  more  than  twrlvo  kniglits.  W.  M;ilni    p.  723. 
2  Ord,  Vital,  p.  02O. 
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the  kingdom ;  for  if  he  undertook  to  besiege  the  countess  in 
one  part  of  England,  her  brother  would  forthwith  raise  an 
insurrection  in  another ;  it  would,  consequently,  be  more  ad- 
visable, both  for  himself  and  the  realm,  to  permit  her  without 
molestation  to  join  her  brother,  so  that  the  forces  of  both 
being  confined  in  one  spot,  he  could  the  more  easily  direct  all 
his  efforts  to  their  destruction,  and  would  be  the  better 
enabled  to  pursue  them  with  his  whole  power.  Stephen  im- 
prudently followed  this  advice,  and,  pledges  being  given  and 
received,  permitted  the  countess  to  join  her  brother.  The 
shortness  of  Matilda's  sojourn  at  Arundel  may,  however, 
partly  at  least,  have  been  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  her 
step-mother  to  afford  her  longer  entertainment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  promises  transmitted  to  her  while  residing  in 
Normandy  ^  Besides  the  permission  so  imprudently  granted, 
Stephen,  with  equal,  if  not  greater  imprudence,  assigned  to 
the  countess,  as  an  escort,  his  brother  Henry  with  Waleram 
count  of  Meulan-.  By  the  latter  she  was  not  attended  be- 
yond Calne,  but  the  bishop  accompanied  her  until  she  was 
met  by  her  brother  with  an  armed  force,  who  conducted  her 
to  Bristol.  On  reaching  Bristol  she  gave  notice  of  her  arrival 
to  all  the  barons  of  the  realm,  imploring  their  aid,  to  some 
promising  gifts,  to  others  an  augmentation  of  their  lands. 
All  those,  therefore,  who  had  only  feigned  adherence  to  the 
royal  cause,  breaking  their  oaths  of  homage  and  fealty,  hast- 
ened to  her  standard.  She  afterwards  withdrew  to  Gloucester, 
the  castle  of  which  was  held,  under  earl  Robert,  by  Milo  the 
constable,  from  the  time  of  king  Henry-^ 

To  recount  all  the  vicissitudes,  as  far  as  any  memorials  of 
them  have  been  preserved,  of  the  petty  warfare  which  from 

'  '*  Noverca  fceminea  levitate  (idem,  totiens  etiam  roiKsiu  in  Normanniam 
nuncii.s  promisHam,  fefellerat."  W.  Malm,  p.  72».  See  also  Flor,  Contin. 
p.  117. 

'^  Accordinf{  to  Malmesbury  (p.  725),  it  \va«  not  the  custom  of  praise- 
worthy knights  to  rcfubc  an  escort  even  to  their  bitterest  cneiny. 

*  (icsta  Strphani,  y.  .'.0.  and  nulea  j>.  323  note. 
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this  time  to  iioarly  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign  never  ceased, 
would  be  neither  interesting  nor  instructive  ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences that  took  place  in  the  course  of  it. 

Among  the  foremost  who  declared  in  favour  of  Matilda 
was  Brian  fitz  Count',  of  whom  slight  mention  has  been  already 
made.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  hei'  arrival,  he  forthwith 
supplied  his  strong  castle  of  Wallingford  with  a  numerous 
garrison,  and  rose  in  open  and  zealous  rebellion  against  the 
king  Milo  of  Gloucester,  also,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to 
Stephen,  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  him,  and  giving  an 
asylum  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  king  who  flocked  to  him, 
desolated  the  surrounding  counties.  But  Stephen,  rising 
above  the  torrents  of  adversity  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him,  collected  his  forces  with  the  resolution  of  attack- 
ing his  foes  in  detail ;  in  prosecution  of  which,  his  first  inten- 
tion was  to  blockade  the  castle  of  Wallingford.  but  from 
which  he  was  diverted  by  the  counsel  of  his  barons,  founded 
on  the  vast  strength  of  the  place  and  its  stores  both  of  war- 
like munitions  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Far  more  ad- 
visable, added  they,  would  it  be  to  erect  two  forts  before  it, 
placing  in  them  a  number  of  men  sufficient  to  continue  the 
blockade,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  suppression  of 
other  adversaries. 

Following  this  counsel,  Stephen  caused  two  forts  to  be 
erected  before  the  place,  and  with  all  speed  proceeded  to 
Trowbridge,  which  Humphrey  of  Bohun-,  the  late  king's  con- 
stable, had,  by  the  advice  and  at  the  instigation  of  Milo, 
rendered  almost  impregnable.     On  his  march  thither  he  was 

»  See  pp.  364,  369. 

2  E  de  Bohon  li  vieil  Onfrei.  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  13584. 

"  Onfroi,  seigneur  de  Bohon,  a  deux  lieiies  au  midi  de  Carentan.  On  y 
voit  encore  la  motte  du  chateau  de  cette  famille,  qui  apres  la  conqucte 
posscda  long  temps  le  titre  de  connetable  hereditaire  d'Angleterre,  et  four- 
nit  plusieurs  comtes  dc  Hereford,  d'Kssex  et  de  Northampton."  Note  of 
M.  Prevost.— T. 
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so  fortunate  as  to  take  bv  assault  the  castle  of  Oernev,  which 
Milo,  for  rebellious  purposes,  hail  erected  against  him ;  and 
also  gained  by  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Malmesbury,  in 
which  he  captured,  together  with  his  followers,  Robert  fitz 
Hubert,  a  Fleming,  and  kinsman  of  William  of  Ypres,  noto- 
rious for  his  cruelty  and  unequalled  atrocities  ^  But  now  for 
a  season  his  good  fortune  forsook  him  ;  for  while  on  his 
march  to  Trowbridge,  Älilo  with  a  chosen  band  made  an 
attack  by  night  on  the  forts  erected  by  Stephen  at  Walling- 
ford,  and  forced  the  garrisons  to  surrender.  In  the  opinion 
of  his  chronicler,  Stephen  drew  down  this  disaster  on  himself, 
for  having  desecrated  a  church,  by  converting  it  into  one  of 
his  forts. 

In  prosecution  of  his  success  against  the  royal  forces,  Milo 
now  gathered  around  him  at  Gloucester  all  those  whose  pos- 
sessions had  been  laid  waste  by,  or  from  other  causes  were 
hostile  to,  the  king  (a.  1140)'^,  whence  he  committed  the  most 
horrible  devastations  over  the  surrounding  country.  But  his 
only  deeds  worthy  of  remembrance  were  the  capture  of  those 
castles  which  the  king  had  erected  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire,  the  garrisons  of  which  perpetrated  unheard-of 
outrages  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Of  these,  some  he  over- 
threw, as  at  Cerney  and  Hereford  ;  others  he  connnitted  to 
the  keeping  of  his  partisans,  as  at  Winchcombe.  To  the 
praise  of  Milo  be  it  however  spoken,  that  his  fidelity  to  the 
daughter  of  Henry  was  unshaken  ;  with  him  both  herself  and 
friends  found  an  hospitable  asylum  ;  nor  did  he  cease  from 
acting  towards  her  as  a  father  and  counsellor  until,  by  the 
capture  of  Stephen,  he  had  made  her  queen  of  Kngland.      Tn 

'  Rrjbert  fitz  Hubert  had  gained  possession  of  the  castle  by  nightly 
bnrprise,  at  tlie  same  time  setting  fire  to  the  town.  He  enjoyed  his  ac- 
(piisition  for  a  fortnight  only.  W.  Malm.  p.  72C.  "  ('aptivos  melle  litos 
flagrantinKimo  sole  nudos  sub  divo  exponebat,  muscas  ct  id  genus  animalia 
ad  eo8  compungenduin  irritans."   lb.  p.  733. — T, 

'^  Dr.  I.ingard  passes  from  the  year  I  139  t<>  1  I  II.  llnis  nnacnmnfaldy 
omitting;  all  the  i  vrniK  r»f  Iim — T. 
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the  meantime  the  king  had  arrived  before  Trowbridge,  where 
finding  the  fortifications  of  the  most  formidable  character,  he 
toiled  on  the  construction  of  vast  and  powerful  machines  for 
the  capture  of  the  place  ;  but  the  garrison  withstood  his 
efforts,  while  his  barons  grew  weary  of  the  siege,  being  under 
constant  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester. Stephen  thereupon  resolved  on  returning  to  London, 
leaving  a  niilitary  force  at  Devizes,  to  hold  the  garrison  of 
Trowbridge  in  check,  by  whose  incursions  and  mutual  hos- 
tiHties  the  whole  surrounding  country  was  soon  converted  into 
a  miserable  deserts  Stephen  next  proceeded  to  Worcester, 
which  had  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the  army  at 
Gloucester,  where  he  deprived  Milo  of  the  office  of  constable, 
and  bestowed  it  on  William,  the  sheriff  of  AV'orcester,  son  of 
Walter  of  Jieauchamp '. 

The  death  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  took  place  in 
the  preceding  year  (Dec.  11th,  1139),  was,  no  doubt,  a  for- 
tunate event  for  Stephen,  as  thereby  many  causes  of  dissen- 
sion might  more  easily  be  removed,  and  the  never  wholly 
ahenated  favourable  disposition  of  the  clergy  towards  him 
rendered  more  available.  Bishop  Roger  commenced  his 
career  by  gaining  the  favour  of  prince  Henry,  whose  scanty 
finances  he  administered  with  so  much  prudence  and  frugality, 
that,  on  ascending  the  throne,  there  seemed  nothing,  or  very 
little  that  Henry  could  deny  him.  Lands,  churches,  prebends, 
abbeys  were  bestowed  on  him ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  chancellor  and,  lastly,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  It  was  now 
that  his  real  character  began  more  manifestly  to  display  itself. 
If  any  land  lay  contiguous  to  his  own,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  adding  to  his  possessions,  he  obtained  it,  if  uot  by  entreaty 
or  money,  by  violence.  He  gloried  in  the  erection  of  splendid 
edifices  in  all  his  possessions.    In  his  latter  years,  however,  as 

^   Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  58,  sq. 

2  Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  a.  1 130,  where  it  is  said  that  Stephen  went  from 
Oxford  to  Worcester. — T. 
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we  have  seen,  misfortunes  thickened  upon  him :  he  saw  the 
plunder  of  his  treasures,  himself  overwhelmed  with  reproaches 
before  the  council  at  Winchester,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
money  and  plate,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  altar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  church,  carried  off  against  his  will '. 

From  Worcester  the  king  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  thence, 
with  his  court,  to  Salisbury,  there  to  celebrate  Christmas  and 
wear  his  crown,  according  to  royal  custom.  Here  the  canons 
presented  him  with  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  in  return 
for  which  he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  all  imposts  on 
their  lands,  besides  twenty  marks  for  their  own  use,  and  forty 
for  the  covering  of  their  church,  moreover  promising  them 
that,  if  he  obtained  peace,  he  would  restore  what  they  had 
given  him-. 

When  the  bishop  of  Ely  received  intelligence  of  his  uncle's 
death,  he  resolved  on  executing  that  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated—  vengeance  on  the  king  for  the  injury  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  relative,  by  aiding  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
daughter  of  Henry  in  her  struggle  for  the  throne.     Casting 

•  As  Malmesbury  (p.  727)  appears  to  speak  very  impartially  and  in  no 
flattering  strain  of  his  bi!>hop,  I  have  preferred  his  account  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Gesta,  who  (p.  62j  says  of  Roger :  "  qui  sicut  divitiarum 
gloria,  prudentisque  animi  ingenio  omnes  regni  magnates  superavit,  ita  a 
luxuria  fractus,  et  prorsus  ener\'atus,  quicquid  in  se  virtutis  continuit  sola 
sorduit  immunditia.  Reliquit  autem  in  ecclesia  Salesbiriae  infinitam  num- 
morum  quantitatem,  sed  et  vasa  plurima  ductili  aurificum  0])ere,  ista  ex 
argento,  ilia  ex  auro  artiste  et  gloriose  caelata;  quee  omnia  in  usus  regis 

cesserunt Rex  vero  partem  pecuniae  ad  ecclesiam  cooperiendam, 

partem  ad  canon icorum  relevandam  necessitatem  indulsit,  terrasque  eccle- 
ttiarum  et  possessiones,  quas  episcopus  in  proprios  usus  redegerat,  deque 
dominahus,  sublatis  pastoribus,  ancillas  effecerat,  libere  et  ecclesiastice 
il)8i8  ecclesiis  reddidit,  pastoribusque  canonice  inthronizatis,  duas  ecclesias, 
Malmeshiriensem  et  AV>be8hirienaem.  ut  fuerant  antiquitus,  splendide  rc- 
Mtauravit."  According  to  the  Contiiumtor  of  Florence  (p.  1 13)  the  l)ishoj)'s 
wealth  that  fell  to  Stejihen  consisted  of  40,000  marks  of  silver,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  and  ornaments,  which  Roger  "  ihcsuurizavit,  et  ig- 
noravit  cui  congregavit  ca," — T. 

-   riiir,  Wigorn.  Coiitin.  a.  1140. 
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away,  therefore,  all  evangelical  weapons,  and  abandoning  the 
warfare  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  put  on  the  man  of  blood, 
and  having  hired  soldiers  in  Ely  inured  to  deeds  of  violence, 
became  the  terror  of  all  around  him.  When  informed  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  bishop,  the  king  immediately  hastened  to  Ely, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  when,  seeing  the  extraor- 
dinary natural  strength  of  the  place,  he  held  anxious  council 
with  his  followers,  as  to  the  best  method  of  attack.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  join  a  number  of  boats  together  in  a  part 
where  the  water,  which  surrounded  the  isle,  appeared  shallow, 
and  form  a  bridge  across  them  composed  of  hurdles.  This 
plan  was  executed,  and  the  army  reached  the  margin  of  the 
isle,  consisting  of  muddy  fens,  over  which  a  ford  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by,  it  is  said,  a  monk  of  Ely,  who  for  that  service 
was  made  abbot  of  Ramsey.  The  king  then  advancing  into 
the  interior  of  the  isle,  permitted  his  soldiery  to  disperse 
themselves  and  plunder  in  all  directions.  Of  the  bishoj/s  men 
some  were  taken,  together  with  much  valuable  spoil.  A  small 
castle  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  isle,  to  which  some  soldiers 
of  the  bishop  had  retired,  was  captured.  The  bishop  him- 
self with  difficulty  escaped  to  Gloucester  ^ ;  but  the  monks 
were  treated  by  Stephen  with  that  unalterable  kindness  of 
feeling  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  he  ever  pre- 
served-.  Hence  his  contemporaries  and  even  tradition'  have 
justly  separated  Stephen's  individuality  from  the  cruelties 
committed  during  his  reign,  which,  moreover,  were  for  the 
most  part  perpetrated  by  his  enemies. 

It  was  at  this  moment  so  critical  for  Stephen's  stability 
that  the  young  king  of  France,  Lewis  VII.,  who  could  not 
regard  with   satisfaction   the  advancement  of  the  house  of 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  63. 

'^  (jesta  Steph.  p.  64.  llicardi  Hist.  Eliens.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sarra, 
ii.  p.  620. 

•'*  As  in  llie  old  ballad  :  '*  Kiofr  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peerc."  Sec 
Percy's  Ueliques,  and  Shaksj)cre,  Othello,  .Vet  11.  sc.  ^. 
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Anjoii,  did  not  hesitate  (Feb.  1140)  to  betroth  his  sister 
Constance  to  Stephen's  son  Eustace  K  ^Vlnle  the  queen, 
with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  barons  of  both  realms, 
was  in  France,  enjoying  the  festivities  consequent  on  this 
occasion,  Stephen  wholly  unexpected  appeared  in  Cornwall, 
where  WilHam  fitz  Richard,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the 
government  of  that  province,  had,  in  traitorous  violation  of 
his  oath,  received  into  one  of  the  royal  castles  Reginald  of 
Dunstanvile,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  king,  had  given 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage-,  and  delivered  the  entire 
county  into  his  hands.  But  no  sooner  did  Reginald  find 
himself  possessed  of  power  than  he  began  to  bend  all  things 
to  his  will,  to  strengthen  the  castles  throughout  the  county, 
and  grievously  to  oppress  the  adherents  of  the  king  in  his 
proximity,  sparing  neither  churches  nor  church  property, 
whereby  he  drew  on  himself  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
by  the  bishop  of  Exeter. 

When  apprized  of  this  state  of  things  in  Cornwall,  Stephen, 
as  we  have  said,  unexpectedly  appeared  in  that  province, 
where,  having  recovered  the  castles  that  had  been  seized  by 
Reginald,  he  improvidently  committed  them  to  the  keeping 
of  count  Alan  of  Brittany,  a  man  notorious  for  craft  and 
cruelty,  charging  him  to  prosecute  the  contest  with  Reginald, 
until  he  had  driven  him  from  the  county.  On  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  that  Stephen  had  entered  Cornwall,  great  was  the 
joy  of  earl  Robert  and  his  adherents  at  Gloucester,  founded 
on  the  persuasion  that,  shut  up  in  that  remote  county,  and 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  attack  and  overcome  him.     Having,  there- 

>  Hor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1 140.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1 139.  After  the  death  of 
PaiMtace  Hhe  gave  her  hand  to  Raimond  V.  count  of 'rouloiise.  Eustace 
had  in  his  early  days  been  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Diodcrik  count  of 
Manders;  so  at  leaHt  we  are  informed  hy  Ordcric,  |).  9H). 

'^  She  afterward«  lost  her  reason  :  "  Uxor  illius  furiis  agitata,  noii  siui- 
plicem  in  ejus  ainplcxuK  sexum,  «cd  diruni  ( (  horrciuhnn  oftcrchat  dirino- 
miiHi  '     (i<'hta  Sfojih.  (•.().'». —  T. 
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i'ore,  collected  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers,  Robert  was  hast- 
ening towards  Cornwall,  when  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
intelligence  reached  him.  that  the  king  had  not  only  quelled 
the  rebellion,  but  was  close  at  hand,  on  his  return,  at  the 
head  of  a  most  powerful  force.  The  fact  was,  that  Stephen, 
apprized  of  Robert's  movements,  had  summoned  to  his  aid  all 
the  barons  of  Devonshire,  and  made  preparations  to  join  in 
battle  with  his  adversary  on  that  same  day.  And  a  battle 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Robert,  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  made  a  speedy  retreat  towards  Bristol.  On  his 
return  from  Cornwall,  the  king  destroyed  many  lawless  castles, 
thus  completely  clearing  and  tranquillizing  those  parts  that 
had  long  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  their  possessors'. 

But  isolated  deeds  of  valour  and  military  prowess  were  at 
this  time  of  little  avail,  as  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  predomi- 
nant, which  defied  and  threatened  to  destrov  the  leaders  of 
both  parties.  To  what  insecurity  in  the  law,  to  what  ex- 
travagant projects  and  wild  undertakings  such  a  revolutionary 
state  of  things  gave  birth,  may  be  conceived  from  the  follow- 
ing example.  Robert  fitz  Hubert,  a  mercenary  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  whose  exploit  at  Malmesbury  has  been  already 
noticed^,  having  with  some  of  his  countrymen  clandestinely 
withdrawn  from  the  eai'l's  army,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of 
ladders  made  of  leather,  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Devizes  (Mar.  ^6,  1140),  then  garrisoned  by  the 
royal  forces.  Having  eluded  the  watch,  he  surprised  and 
captured  the  sleeping  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who,  on  hearing  the  tumult,  sought  refuge  in  a  lofty  tower  ; 
but  being  without  sustenance  or  succour,  were,  in  a  few  days, 
compelled  to  surrender. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  he  sent  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  in 
support  of  Robert's  daring  enterprise ;  but  the  Fleming  re- 
ceived him  with  insult,  drove  him  from  the  gates,  and  con- 

'   Gesta  Stephani,  p.  66.  "adulterina  castella."  -  See  p.  409. 
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temptuously  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  saying,  that  as  he 
had  won  the  castle  so  he  would  hold  it.  In  fact,  he  here 
carried  into  effect  what  he  had  failed  to  accomphsh  at  Malmes- 
bury,  not  only  maintaining  himself  in  the  place,  but  gradually 
reducing  all  the  neighbouring  country  under  his  power,  in 
furtherance  of  which  purpose  he  sent  for  soldiers  from  Flan- 
ders. At  this  time  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Marlborough 
was  held  against  the  king  by  a  certain  John  fitz  Gilbert,  a 
man  as  crafty  and  unscrupulous  as  Robert  himself.  To  this 
person  Robert  sent  messengers,  proposing  a  friendly  league 
between  them  :  the  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Robert 
invited  to  visit  his  new  ally  at  Marlborough.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  entered  the  castle  than  the  gates  were 
closed  upon  him,  and  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  there  to 
perish  by  hunger  and  torture.  Of  his  followers  some  were 
taken  and  thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  with  their  lord  ; 
the  others  were  ignominiously  driven  to  the  gates  of  Devizes. 
When  apprized  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, accompanied  by  the  ex-constable  Milo,  proceeded  to 
Marlborough  and  promised  five  hundred  marks  for  the  de- 
livery of  Robert  into  his  hands,  engaging  to  render  him  back 
within  a  fortnight.  To  this  proposal  John  acceded,  and  the 
earl,  with  Robert  in  his  custody,  returned  to  Gloucester. 
"When  required  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Devizes,  Robert 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  the  oath  he  and  his  associates  had 
sworn,  never  to  deliver  up  the  place;  but  on  being  threatened 
with  the  gallows,  he  promised  compliance,  provided  his  life 
were  spared.  On  the  day  fixed,  he  was  conducted  back  to 
Marlborough,  when  the  earl,  having  related  all  that  had 
paÄHcd  between  them,  pro})osed  to  proceed  with  Robert  to 
DcvizcB,  promising  that  if  the  castle  were  surrendeicd,  to 
place  it  under  John'«  authority.  To  this  proposal  John 
assented  ;  but  in  the  moanwhilo  sent  letters  secretly  to 
Robert's  friends  at  Devizes,  in  which  he  swore  that  neither 
himself  nor  the  earl  meditated  injury  to  Robert;  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  exhorted  them  to  keep  their  oatli  by  liohling  out 
to  the  last  extremity.  Leaving  Milo  and  others  before  De- 
vizes, earl  Robert  tlien  returned  to  Gloucester,  previously, 
however,  commanding  them  to  hang  Robert,  if  he  refused  to 
surrender  the  castle.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Robert  and 
his  followers  refused,  and  the  end  of  the  affair  was,  that  his 
two  nephews  first  and  himself  afterwards  forfeited  their  hves 
at  the  gallows.  The  adherents  of  Robert,  notwithstanding 
their  oath,  finally  consented  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the 
king,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  who  intrusted  the 
custody  of  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Herve  the  Breton'. 

Although  in  these  wars  the  chief  and  immediate  sufferers 
were  generally  the  combatants  themselves,  there  were,  never- 
theless, occurrences  that  fell  heavily  on  the  rising  burgher 
class.  The  rich  town  of  Nottingham,  which  had  been  spared 
from  harm  in  every  preceding  civil  strife  since  the  Conquest, 
and  in  which  industry  and  commerce  preeminently  flourished, 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ralf  Paganel,  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  churches 
for  refuge.  While  the  work  of  plunder  was  in  progress,  one 
of  its  most  opulent  inhabitants  was  seized  and  led  strongly 
bound  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
his  treasures.  Conducting  the  plunderers  into  a  vault,  in 
which  his  wealth  was  deposited,  he  clandestinely  withdrew 
from  them,  closing  all  the  doors  and  every  means  of  egress, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  dwelling.  More  than  thirty  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  vault ;  it  was  even  asserted 
that  from  that  house  the  fire  spread  until  the  whole  town 
became  a  prey  to  the  devouring  clement.  Of  the  inhabitants 
those  who  were  without  the  churches  were  carried  away  cap- 
tives;  those  who  had  sought  shelter  within  the  sacred  struc- 
tures, men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in  the  general 
conflagration  '. 

J  Gesta.  ISteph.  p.  GO.    Flor.  Wigorn.  Com.  a.  1 140. 
-  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  11  lo. 
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While  weak  was  the  feeling  of  consideration  and  good-will 
which  the  party  of  the  empress  had  been  able  to  excite,  the 
court  of  Stephen  exhibited  a  series  of  ever  increasing  dissen- 
sions, throughout  which  the  king  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
more  by  personal  favour  than  by  higher  aspirations  for  the 
unity  and  quiet  of  his  realm.  The  choice  of  a  new  bishop  of 
Salisbury  gave  birth  to  acrimonious  disputes.  The  legate 
bishop  of  Winchester  demanded  the  vacant  see  for  his  young 
nephew,  Henry  of  Sully,  but,  failing  to  obtain  it,  withdrew 
from  the  court  highly  exasperated.  Stephen  strove  to  pacify 
him,  by  bestowing  on  the  nephew  the  rich  abbey  of  Fecamp  ; 
but,  at  the  instance  of  count  Waleram  of  Meulan,  he  desired 
the  bishopric  for  his  chancellor,  Philip  of  Harulfcour,  arch- 
deacon of  Bayeux,  an  appointment  to  which  the  legate  and 
clergy  in  general  offered  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  the  see 
of  Bayeux  was  at  length  bestowed  on  Philip,  while  that  of 
Salisbury  for  some  years  continued  vacant,  until  it  was  given 
to  Joscelyn  of  Bailleul ' . 

This  transaction  so  ahenated  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  from 
Stephen,  that  when  he  celebrated  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  one  prelate  only,  the  bishop  of  Seez» 
appeared  at  his  court-. 

A  negotiation  for  peace  (May  26)  was  now  set  on  foot  at 
Bath,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  empress  by  her  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  while  Stephen  was  represented  by  his 
untrustworthy  brother,  with  whom  the  queen  and  archbishop 
were  associated,  for  the  sake  probably  of  keeping  a  watch 
over  him.  The  legate,  in  the  following  September,  went  to 
France,  where  he  passed  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  over  to  his  views  the  l^^rench  mon- 
arch Lewis,  'J'heobald  count  of  Hlois,  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy.     The  proposals  he  brought  back  were,  as  was  to  be 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  920.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1140. 

2  \V.  Malm.  p.  7'i4.  "  cseteri  vel  fastidieriini  vel  timuerunt  venire." 

F,  e 
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foreseen,  such  as  the  empress  readily  accepted,  but  wliich  the 
king  could  not  but  totally  reject '. 

Stephen  was  now  no  longer  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  spared  no  means  of  confirming  the  attachment 
of  those  barons  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  ^Vith  great 
consideration  he  treated  the  earl  Ranulf  of  Chester,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  William  of  Roumare  2.  Ranulf  had  shown  an  incli- 
nation to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  difficulties  by  endea- 
vouring to  establish  claims  on  Carlisle  and  the  south  of 
Cumberland,  and  thereby  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
generally  kindly  disposed  prince,  to  a  degree  that  it  was 
through  the  queen's  mediation  alone  that  he  escaped  with 
life^.  Stephen  readily  forgave,  and,  at  Christmas,  had 
left  his  deeply  indebted  and,  as  he  imagined,  well-disposed 
vassal  quiet  at  Lincoln  ^  After  a  few  days,  however,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  were  diverting  themselves  without 
the  walls,  the  wives  of  the  two  earls  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
lady  who  dwelt  within  it.  In  a  short  time  the  earl  of  Chester 
appeared,  but  without  weapons  or  armour,  under  the  pretext 
of  escorting  them  home.  Three  of  his  soldiers  likewise  stole 
after  him  into  the  castle.  They  then  speedily  possessed  them- 
selves of  some  weapons,  drove  out  the  few  of  the  garrison 
that  were  left,  and  gave  admission  to  William  of  Roumare 
and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  and  from  the  fortress  easily 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The  bishop  and 
citizens,  dreading  the  new  lord  of  the  castle,  instantly  com- 
municated intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place  to  the  king  '. 
who  with  his  usual,  though  by  the  earl  little  looked-for, 
celerity  appeared  and  captured  seventeen  of  his  adversary's 

1   Ibid.  2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  922. 

^  Job.  Ilatrust,  a.  1140.  col.  268.  •*  W.  Malm.  p.  739. 

•^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  921.  Malmesbury  (p.  739)  is  so  disingenuous  that  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  treachery  of  the  two  earls,  and  accuses  tiie  citizens 
of  having  betrayed  them. 
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knights ;  but  the  castle  was  too  strong  to  be  speedily  taken, 
however  considerable  the  number  of  men  brought  against  it. 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  earl  Ranulf,  with  some  com- 
panions, escaped  from  the  castle,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
aid  from  Chester,  and  of  having  an  interview  with  earl  Robert. 
The  latter  not  only  lent  a  willing  ear  to  earl  Ranulf,  who 
swore  fealty  to  the  empress,  but  resolved,  on  this  occasion,  to 
effect  a  decision  of  the  contest,  and  put  an  end  to  the  lament- 
able state  of  the  country  ^  Without  disclosing  his  intention, 
he  caused  the  Welsh,  the  outlaws,  and  malcontents  from  all 
sides  to  march  to  the  Trent,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains,  they  crossed  with  difficulty,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  considerable  army 
before  Lincoln,  in  front  of  the  king.  By  his  barons  Stephen 
was  advised  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  his  army,  but  heedless  even  of  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  (Feb.  2. 1141),  he  rashly  resolved  on 
a  battle.  He  divided  his  army  in  three  bodies,  the  first  of 
which  consisted  of  the  Flemings,  under  Wilham  of  Ypres, 
and  the  J3retons,  under  count  Alan  of  Dinan.  Opposed  to 
these  stood  the  Welsh,  under  two  princely  brothers,  Meredith  I 
and  Cadvvalader,  with  the  first  division  under  earl  Ranulf.  > 
Speeches  are  preserved  which,   as   we  are  told,  were  made  \ 

before  the  battle,  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  armies.  Those  of 
the  earls  Ranulf  and  Robert  abound  in  vaunt,  and  vehement, 
if  not  coarse,  outbreaks  against  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  adversaries,  which  with  equal  justice  might  have  been 
applied  to  themselves-.     That  of  Baldwin  fitz  Gilbert,  who 

'   W.  Malm.  |).  740. 

^  Of  all  of  them  John  of  SalJKbnry  (Polycrat.  viii.  21.)  says:  "  Gaufri- 
fliis  (de  .Vlafcnavilla),  Milo.  Ranulj)hus,  Ahinus,  Simon  (dc  Scnlis),  (iille- 
bertUM  I  fie  ('lara),  non  tam  comitis  rc^ni  (jiiain  hostcH  publici."  [It  ai)j)cars 
that  Stephen  had  many  traitors  in  hin  army,  from  the  words  of  Orderic 
(p.  9*22),  *'  In  illo  conflictu  perfidia  ncquiter  debacdiata  est.  Nam  quidam 
ma^natonim  rum  |)aiiris  «;iiorum  icgi  romitali  sunt,  simrumquc  satellitum 
turmam  adverhanis  ut  pn'-valcicnt  priemiberunt." — 1\] 
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had  undertaken  to  harangue  the  royal  army,  instead  of  the 
king,  who  was  suffering  from  hoarseness  S  enhirged  judiciously 
and  with  dignity  on  the  justice  of  Stephen's  cause,  the  suf- 
ficiency of  their  force,  and  the  valour  of  his  fellow  warriors-. 

The  first  onset  w^as  given  by  the  royal  forces  with  their 
missiles  ;  but  the  body  of  outlaws  pressed  so  irresistibly  on 
the  foremost  ranks  with  their  swords,  that  the  former  (juickly 
dismounted  and  had  recourse  also  to  their  swords.  But 
almost  instantaneously  their  first  line  was  broken  through 
in  many  places,  and  the  most  distinguished  warriors,  who 
were  too  closely  crowded  together,  were  compelled  to  flee. 
Among  them,  after  a  short  resistance,  were  count  Alan  and 
William  of  Ypres;  but  with  disgraceful  precipitation  and 
cowardice,  Waleram  of  Meulan  and  his  brother,  William  of 
Warenne,  William  earl  of  York  and  Gilbert  of  Clare.  Earl 
Alan  of  Richmond,  who  in  latter  times  had,  by  his  depreda- 
tions on  the  possessions  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
recently  deceased  archbishop  Thurstan  of  York,  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  and  most  licentious  enemies  of  law 
and  order,  renounced,  together  with  his  followers,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  both  the  king  and  the  contest-^.  Only 
a  few  valiant  knights,  Baldwin  of  Clare,  Richard  fitz  Urse, 
Engelram  of  8ai,  and  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  flinched  not  from  the 
side  of  the  king.  Stephen  himself  fought  witli  a  lion's 
courage ;  with  a  Norwegian  battle-axe,  with  which  a  young 
man  of  Lincoln  had  supplied  him,  he  prostrated  every  foe 
that  approached  him*;  he  smashed  the  helmet  of  earl  Riinulf, 
but  without  slaying  him  ;  at  length  he  was  struck  by  a  stone 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground  -.      With  only  three  com- 


'  "Quia  rex  festiva  voce  carebat."  H.  Hunt.  Gervas.  col.  1352. — T. 

^  H.  Hunt.  a.  1141. 

3  Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1142  (1141).  [Alan  earl  of  Richmond  is,  it  would 
seem,  a  distinct  person  from  the  count  Alan  who,  with  WiUiam  of  Ypres, 
commanded  the  first  body. — T.] 

•»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  922.  -"^  W.  Malm.  p.  742. 
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panions  by  his  side,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retire 
before  the  pressing  enemy.  A  valiant  knight,  William  of 
Cahaines,  seized  him  by  the  helmet,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
announced  the  prize  he  had  taken.  Stephen  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  earl  of 
Gloucester.  With  the  king  were  likewise  taken  Baldwin  fitz 
Gilbert  and  Richard  fitz  Urse.  The  earl  conducted  his  royal 
captive  to  the  empress,  whereupon  he  was  consigned  to  du- 
rance in  Bristol  castle,  lenient  at  first,  but  afterwards  more 
rigorous,  and  was  even  loaded  with  chains,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  his  repeated  attempts  to  escaped  In  the  speedily 
decided  conflict  few  were  the  fallen,  the  number  of  corpses 
found  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  A  greater  booty  did  the 
angel  of  death  find  among  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Lincoln. 
On  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  battle,  they  had  to  expect  that 
the  vengeance  of  the  earl  of  Chester  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
followers  would  be  glutted  to  the  utmost.  Many  consequently 
fled  by  means  of  the  small  vessels  on  the  river,  escaping  from 
murder  by  voluntary  exile.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  the  boats,  being  too  heavily  laden,  sank  with  their 
freight,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  citizens  thus  found  a 
watery  grave.  Those  who  remained  in  the  city  and  were 
taken  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  barbarity  of  earl  Ranulf  and  his  - 
well-practised-myrmidon8Jn-the^hangman''s  art^. 

The  consequences  of  the  king's  captivity  were,  however, 
not  so  important  as  they  would  have  shown  themselves,  had  a 
universally  favourable  disposition  towards  the  empress  pre- 
vailed in  the  nation.  The  earls,  Waleram  of  Meulan,  William 
of  Warenne,  and  Simon  of  Northampton,  with  William  of 
Ypres,  hastened  to  the  queen  who  had  found  a  safe  asylum 
among  the  faithful  men  of  Kent.  Earl  Ranulf  gained  posses- 
sion of  some  castles  and  treasures  not  belonging  to  him,  partly 

'   Ibid.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1141. 

^  Ord.  Viul.  J).  022.  \V.  Malm.  p.  712.  H.  Hunt.  a.  I  I  II.  (itrva«.  coll. 
I  ;j.')0  sf/ff. 
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by  treachery,  through  w  liich  he  got  count  Alan  into  his  power, 
whom,  by  hunger  and  other  acts  of  violence,  he  compelled  to 
become  his  vassal,  and  to  deliver  up  his  castles.  The  county 
of  Cornwall  Stephen  also  lost,  now  that  Reginald's  party  was 
in  the  ascendant.  Count  Herve  also,  his  son-in-law,  after 
being  long  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Devizes  by  a  multitude 
of  the  peasantry,  who  had  risen  in  a  body  against  him,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  that  fortress  to  the  empress, 
and,  with  a  few  followers,  to  flee  precipitately  from  England. 
And  Hugh,  surnamed  the  Poor,  whom,  on  the  expulsion  of 
Milo  of  Beaiichamp,  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Bedford,  a 
negligent  and  effeminate  man,  was  now  forced  to  restore  that 
castle  to  Milo'.  Among  the  foremost  who  joined  the  party 
of  Matilda  were  Robert  of  Oilli  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  -. 
The  town  of  Nottingham  was  by  the  empress  taken  from 
William  Peverel  and  given  to  William  Paganel.  From  the 
knights  captured  vast  ransoms  were  extorted,  and  in  general 
nothing  was  done  by  the  victors  to  conciliate  esteem  and  good 
will^. 

To  IMatilda  it  now  appeared  desirable  to  gain  the  legate 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  her  interests,  who,  in  foresight  and 
sagacity,  was  thought  to  excel  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
while  his  coui'age  and  riches  rendered  him  the  most  powerful. 
If  he,  she  declared,  would  attach  himself  to  her  party,  honours 
should  await  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proved  adverse 
and  rebellious,  the  whole  armed  force  of  England  should  be 
directed  against  him.  The  legate's  position  was  a  difficult 
one ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  king 
seemed  an  almost  hopeless  t^sk,  while  on  the  other,  it  was 
painful  to  himself,  and  nuist  appear  indecent  and  unnatural 
to  others,  to  declare  in  favour  of  Matilda,  while  his  brother 

'   Gesta  Stej)h.  p.  73.     See  p.  377. 

2  Gpsta  Stcph.  J).  74.  [where  they  are  desicrihed  as  '*  viri  molU>,  ct  (K- 
liciis  ma^is  quam  animi  fortiuidinc  atthicnlcs." — T.] 
•*  .loh.  llagu.'^t.  col.  26{). 
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was  yet  living.  In  this  dilemma  he  resolved  to  temporize, 
and  enter  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  enemy, 
thus  waiting  the  event  of  things,  in  the  hope,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  of  coming  forward  in  support  of  his 
brother  1. 

With  the  legate  the  majority  of  the  prelates  were  gained 
over  to  the  party  of  the  empress,  whose  indecent  exultation 
and  unbridled  arrogance  were  alike  prejudicial  to  her  adhe- 
rents and  her  own  interest.  From  Gloucester,  where  she  had 
been  so  long  entertained  by  Milo,  she  hastened,  accompanied 
by  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  other  prelates,  together  with  many 
barons,  to  Cirencester,  and  thence  to  Winchester,  where  the 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  the  nobles  of  her  party,  the 
mercenaries  and  others  had  assembled.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  March,  on  the  open  plain  near  the  city  ; 
the  day  was  wet  and  foggy,  as  if  the  fates  foreshowed  a  sad 
vicissitude  of  affairs-.  Here  Matilda  swore  to  the  legate, 
that  all  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  realm,  particu- 
larly the  disposal  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  should 
be  according  to  his  will,  if  he  and  the  holy  Church  would 
receive  her  as  their  sovereign  lady  and  ever  observe  fealty  to 
her.  The  same  swore  and  vouched  for  her  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, Brian  fitz  Count  marquis-'  of  Wallingford,  Milo  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  earl  of  Hereford,  and  some  others.  On  his 
part,  the  legate  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  her  for  lady 
of  England,  and  with  some  of  his  friends  to  engage  that,  so 
long  as  she  held  the  compact  inviolate,  he  would  be  faithful 
to  her.     On  the  following  day,  attended  by  the  legate  and 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  74.  [This  is  a  lenient  view  of  the  legate's  case, 
though  perhaps  not  altogether  an  unjust  one,  and  is,  moreover,  from  the 
pen  of  one  well  disposed  towards  Stephen,  and  therefore  hardly  inclined 
to  favour  his  brother,  at  the  expense  of  truth.  As  an  ecclesiastic  and  re- 
presentative of  the  holy  see,  the  legate  was  naturally  exasperated  against 
his  brother,  for  his  treatment  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and 
Ely,  a  consideration  which,  if  borne  in  mind,  may  serve  to  explain  and 
even  palliate  much  of  his  conduct. — T.] 

2  \V.  Malin.  p.  713.  "  moeblam  causa;  vicissitudem."    -^  *'  marchio."  ib. 
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other  prelates,  she  went  in  procession  to  the  cathe<h'al,  where 
tlie  crown  and  the  scanty  treasure  left  there  by  Stephen  being 
delivered  to  her,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  of  England,  the 
legate  cursing  those  who  cursed  her,  and  blessing  those  who 
blessed  her.  From  Winchester  she  proceeded  to  \Vilton, 
where  the  archbishop  Theobald  swore  allegiance  to  her,  which 
he  had  till  then  withheld,  deeming  it  deiogatory  to  his  office 
and  character  to  take  that  step  until  he  had  consulted  and 
obtained  a  release  from  the  king.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  majority  of  the  prelates  and  some  of  the  laity' . 

A  few  days  after  (April  7th),  a  council  of  the  archbishop 
'i'hcobald,  and  all  the  bishops  of  England,  with  many  abbots 
and  archdeacons,  was  held  at  Winchester,  at  which  the  legate 
presided.  With  each  of  these  orders  the  legate  held  a  i)ri- 
vate  conference,  at  which  he  explained  to  them  his  views  and 
intentions-.  On  the  following  day  he  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  shallow  sophistry, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  his  audience.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  country  under  the  late 
king ;  how  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  caused  all 
the  bishops  and  barons  of  England  and  Normandy  to  swear 
fealty  to  his  sole  surviving  offspring,  should  no  male  successor 
be  borne  to  him  by  his  second  consort.  *'  This  was  not 
granted  to  him,  and  he  died  in  Normandy  without  male  issue. 
To  await  the  coming  of  a  lady,  whose  departure  from  Nor- 
mandy was  delayed  from  various  causes,  seemed  tedious,  and 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  provided  for  by  allowing  my 
brother  to  reign.  Alas!"  continued  he,  "although  1  became 
his  surety  before  (rod,  that  he  would  honour  and  exalt  the 
holy  Church,  maintain  good  laws,  and  abrogate  bad  ones,  it 
grieves  me  to  call  to  min<l,  1  feel  shame  in  uttering  it,  how  ho 

'    \V.  Malm.  p.  7i'i.   Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1  141. 

*  Malmesbiiiy,  the  snlistance  of  whose  narrative  is  here  ^iven  at  full, 
was  present  at  the  council.  He  Kays  :  "  Cujus  rontilii  aciioni,  quia  inter- 
fui,  integram  rcruin  vcrilalcni  po>tcris  non  nr^aho." — T. 
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has  conducted  hiuiself  in  the  kingdom,  how  he  has  neglected 
to  execute  justice  on  the  contumacious,  how  all  peace,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  has  been  at  an  end ;  bishops 
being  held  in  captivity  and  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  pos- 
sessions, abbacies  sold,  churches  despoiled  of  their  treasures, 
the  counsels  of  the  wicked  listened  to,  those  of  the  good 
either  delaved,  or  treated  with  scorn.  You  know  how  often 
I  have  addressed  him,  both  directly  and  through  the  medium 
of  bishops ;  more  particularly  at  the  council  lately  held,  and 
that  I  have  thereby  gained  nothing  but  odium.  To  all  who 
rightly  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that  while  it  is  my  duty  to 
love  my  brother,  of  far  greater  moment  is  the  cause  of  our 
everlasting  Father.  Therefore,  since  God  has  pronounced 
judgment  on  my  brother,  and  allowed  him  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries,  lest  the  realm  be  convulsed  if  it  lack 
a  ruler,  I  have,  in  virtue  of  my  legatine  authority,  summoned 
you  all  to  meet  me  here.  Yesterday  the  subject  was  discussed 
in  private  before  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  whose  province  it  especially  is  to  elect  and  ordain 
princes ;  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  invoking  the  divine 
assistance,  as  is  meet,  we  choose  the  daughter  of  our  late 
glorious  king  for  our  sovereign  lady,  and  promise  her  our 
fealty  and  support."  When  all  present  had,  either  by  tem- 
perate acclamations  testified  their  approval  of  the  legate's 
harangue,  or,  by  holding  silence,  not  objected  to  it,  he  added: 
*' The  citizens  of  London — who  are,  as  it  were,  nobles,  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city — we  have  summoned  by 
our  messengers,  and  sent  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  1  trust 
they  will  not  defer  their  coming  beyond  this  day." 

On  the  following  day  the  Londoners  arrived,  and  being  in- 
troduced, announced  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  city  of 
London,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  to  pray  that  their  lord 
the  king  might  be  releaKcd  fiom  his  captivity.  Those  barons 
al«o,  who  had  long  been  members  of  their  body,  but  had  been 
caplund  with  tluii-  liege  lord,  earnestly  besought  the  legato 
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and  the  arclibishop,  with  all  the  clergy  present,  to  obtain  for 
them  their  liberty.  Their  petition  the  legate  answered  at  length, 
repeating  the  substance  of  his  speech  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  adding  :  That  it  ill  became  the  Londoners,  who  were 
regarded  as  nobles  in  England,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those 
who  had  forsaken  their  lord  in  battle,  at  whose  instigation, 
too,  he  had  dishonoured  the  holy  Church,  and  who  made  a 
show  of  favouring  the  Londoners,  merely  that  they  might 
wheedle  them  out  of  their  money. 

When  the  legate  had  ceased  speaking,  a  certain  clerk  stood 
forwardj'a  chaplain,  it  is  said,  of  the  queen's,  named  Christian, 
and  presented  a  letter  to  him,  which,  having  read  it  in  silence, 
he  returned,  saying  aloud,  that  it  was  not  genuine,  nor  ought 
it  to  be  read  before  an  assemblage  of  such  exalted  and  reli- 
gious persons ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  objectionable  matter 
contained  in  it,  there  was  the  name  of  a  witness  attached  to 
it,  who  a  year  or  two  ago  had,  in  the  very  chapter  in  which 
they  were  then  sitting,  applied  the  most  opprobrious  language 
to  the  venerable  bishops  ^  The  clerk  was  not,  however,  so  to 
be  daunted,  but  with  admirable  confidence  read  the  letter  to 
the  council,  the  substance  of  which  was  :  "  The  queen  earnestly 
entreats  the  clergy  assembled  in  general,  and  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  brother  of  her  lord,  in  particular,  to  restore 
her  said  lord  to  his  kingdom,  whom  wicked  men,  his  own 
liege  subjects,  have  cast  into  bonds."  To  this  letter  the 
legate  returned  an  answer  similar  in  tenour  to  that  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Londoners,  who,  after  having  deliberated 
together,  said  they  would  connnunicate  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil to  their  fellow-citizens,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  be 
answerable  for  their  good- will.  On  the  following  day,  the 
council  was  dissolved,  after  it  had  excommunicated  manv  ad- 
herents  to  the  royal  cause,  among  whom  was  William  Martel, 
who  had  formerly  been  cupbearer  to  king  Henry,  but  was 

'  The  indivuhial  here  alkuled  to  was,  no  doubt,  Aubrey  of  Vere.  See 
])p.  4()fKs7; — T. 
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then  sewer  to  Stephen.  Against  him  the  legate  was  bitterly 
incensed,  for  having  intercepted  and  plundered  many  of  his 
chattels  ^ . 

From  Wilton,  where  she  had  celebrated  the  Easter  festival 
(Mar.  30)-,  the  empress  proceeded  to  Eeading  (May  4th), 
where  she  was  received  with  great  honour.  Here  Robert  of 
Oilli  agreed  to  deliver  to  her  the  castle  of  Oxford,  of  which, 
by  the  appointment  of  Stephen,  he  was  constable.  From  Ox- 
ford, after  having  received  the  homage  of  that  city  and  the 
circumjacent  country,  she  directed  her  course  with  great  joy 
and  exultation  to  St.  Alban's,  where  she  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  London,  with  whom  she  entered  into  a 
compact  for  the  delivery  of  the  metropolis,  whither,  with  great 
military  pomp,  she  hastened,  and  at  Westminster  was  received 
with  a  solemn  procession. 

The  greater  part  of  England  now  acknowledged  her  au- 
thority ;  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was,  by  every 
honourable  means,  strenuously  exerting  himself  to  promote 
her  interest ;  the  legate  also  appeared  faithfully  attached  to 
her  cause,  but  while  all  things  seemed  to  promise  the  speedy 
reduction  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  her  rule,  all  became 
changed,  a  storm  was  ready  to  burst  over  her  head.  For  no 
sooner  had  she  been  proclaimed  queen  than  her  haughty  and 
tyrannical  spirit  began  to  display  itself.  Those  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  now  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  acknowledge  hers,  she  treated  with  contumely, 
driving  them  with  threats  and  insult  from  her  presence.  The 
lands  of  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  Stephen  she  distributed 
among  her  partisans,  and,  in  general,  revoked  all  his  grants. 
When  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  legate,  or  the  carl  of  Glouces- 
ter approached  her  with  bended  knees  to  solicit  some  object, 
she  would  not  rise  to  receive  them,  and  would  most  frcipiently 

'   W.  Malm.  pp.  744.  «^f/.    Flor.  Wi^orn.  (Jont.  u.  1 1  U. 
2  According  to  Malinchhury,  who  is»,  no  doubt,  wrong,  «he  passed  the 
Kaster-tide  kI  Oxford. — T. 
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(lisiuiss  tlieni  with  a  liarsli  denial".  J5y  the  queen  she  had 
been  soHcited  for  tlie  release  of  her  captive  consort ;  many  of 
the  nobility  had  likewise  interceded  with  her  for  the  same 
object,  engaging  to  deliver  into  her  hands  not  only  numerous 
hostages,  but  castles  and  other  possessions,  for  the  mere  re- 
lease of  the  king,  pledging  themselves  that,  if  restored  to  free- 
dom, he  should  renounce  the  crown  and,  as  a  monk  or  pilgrim, 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  alone.  To  these  solicita- 
tions, as  also  to  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
Stephen's  earldoms  of  l^oulogne  and  Mortain  might  be  con- 
ferred on  his  son  Eustace,  Matilda  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When, 
too,  the  citizens  of  London  had  lulled  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  peaceful  and  happier  days  awaited  them,  the  em- 
press, to  their  dismay,  in  an  imperious  tone,  exacted  from  the 
more  opulent  among  them  an  immense  sum  of  money.  And 
when  they  urged  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  in 
the  state,  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  famine  which  pervaded 
the  land,  and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  king,  they  had 
lost  a  large  portion  of  their  wealth,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
impending  pauperism  ;  therefore,  humbly  prayed  that  she 
would  have  pity  on  their  reduced  condition,  and  not  impose 
this  onerous  tax  on  them,  but  wait  till  more  tranquil  and 
better  times  should  render  them  more  able  to  comply  with 
her  demands,  her  rage  knew  no  bounds.  The  Londoners,  she 
said,  had  repeatedly  and  largely  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
king ;  they  had  lavishly  spent  their  money  for  his  benefit  and 
to  her  prejudice,  and  had  conspired  with  her  enemies ;  there- 
fore they  had  no  right  to  expect  that  she  would  spare  them, 
or  make  the  slightest  abatement  of  her  demand -.  Nor  did 
the  petition  of  the  citizens  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of 
king  Eadward,  in  the  stead  of  those  of  her  father,  which 
were  found  too  oppressive,  meet  with  a  more  favourable  i*c- 
ccption -^ 

'   Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1141.  W.  Malm.  p.  749.    (Jesta  Stepli.  p.  TC). 
^  (Jebta  Slophani,  pp.  76,  77.    W.  Malm.  p.  7iJ0. 
*  Flor.  Wigorn.  ('ont.  a.  1141. 
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When  Matilda's  consort,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  was  apprized  of 
the  victory  over  Stephen  at  Lincohi,  he  marched  an  armed 
force  into  Normandy,  and  summoned  the  holders  of  the  royal 
castles  there  to  surrender.  These,  however,  among  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  ]Meulan,  as  well  as  other 
Anglo-Norman  nobles,  had,  with  the  king's  ancient  friend, 
Hugh,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  at  their  head,  betaken  them- 
selves to  Stephen's  brother  Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  him  not  only  the  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
but  also  the  kingdom  of  England.  But  this  wise  and  pious 
prince,  again  declining  the  realm  that  had  been  a  second  time 
offered  to  him^,  advised  them  to  transfer  the  one  and  the 
other  to  Geoffrey,  provided  that  prince  would  restore  to  his 
brother  Stephen  his  liberty  and  the  counties  he  had  formerly 
possessed,  and  to  himself  the  city  of  Tours  which  appertained 
to  his  fief  ^. 

The  queen  now  finding  that  the  petitions  of  herself  and 
others  for  the  release  of  her  consort  and  the  grant  of  his 
counties  to  their  son  were  rejected  with  insult,  resolved  on 
attempting  to  gain  by  force  that  which  had  been  denied  to 
her  solicitations.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  she  sent  a 
considerable  military  force  to  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  London,  with  orders  to  harry  and  burn  in  every 
direction.  Panic-stricken  on  seeing  themselves  thus  exposed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  irritated  by  the  tyrannic 
and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  empress  towards  them,  the  citizens 
unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  confederation  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  king  to  his  liberty  ^ 

While  the  empress  was  awaiting  in  security  the  answer  of 
the  Londoners  to  her  demand,  and  fully  confident  of  their 
compliance  with  her  will,  all  the  city  bells  at  once  rang  out, 
summoning  the  inhabitants  to  rise,  who  thereupon  rushing  to 
arms,  and  inspired  to  a  man  with  the  bitterest  animosity 
towards  that  jirincess,  poured  forth  from  the  several  gates. 

'  See  p.  358.  ^  Ürd.  Vital,  p.  92.i.  ^  (icsta  Stcphani,  p.  77. 
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The  empress  was  at  the  nionient  just  sitting  down  to  table, 
when,  hearing  tlie  tumult,  and  being  secretly  warned  that 
treason  was  plotting  against  her,  she  and  those  about  her  in- 
stantly sought  safety  in  flight.  Hardly  had  their  horses  left 
the  suburban  dwellings  beliind  them,  when  an  almost  count- 
less multitude  of  people  arrived  at  their  hostels,  and  destroyed 
or  carried  off  all  that  had  been  left  by  the  fugitives  in  their 
hurry  to  escape.  The  barons,  who  had  accompanied  the 
empress  in  her  flight,  gradually  forsook  her  on  the  way,  de- 
parting in  various  directions.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
who,  according  to  report,  was  both  the  accomplice  and  insti- 
gator of  the  insurrection,  and  others,  bishops  and  knights, 
who  had  assembled  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly 
inthroning  the  empress,  lost  no  time  in  seeking  various  hiding- 
places.  Matilda  herself,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  a  very  few  barons,  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Oxfoid. 

The  adherents  of  the  king,  thus  inspired  with  new  courage, 
rose  in  all  parts  against  the  empress.  The  queen,  too,  now 
in  possession  of  London,  scorning  the  gentleness  of  her  sex, 
nobly  exerted  herself  in  gathering  the  partisans  of  the  royal 
cause.  The  legate,  with  whom  the  queen  had  had  an  inter- 
view at  Guildford,  moved  by  her  supplications,  and  perhaps 
commiserating  his  brother^s  unhappy  lot,  manifested  also  his 
anxiety  to  devise  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  the  miseries 
of  a  prison.  But  the  empress  shrewdly  anticipating  the  fruits 
of  his  schemes,  proceeded  with  a  well-appointed  force  to 
Winchester  (Aug.  1st),  in  the  hope  of  laying  hands  on  him. 
While  she,  however,  with  her  followers,  was  entering  the  city 
by  one  gate,  the  bishop,  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  passed  out 
by  another,  and  with  all  speed  fled  to  his  castle'.  Having 
taken  possession  of  the  royal  castle,  Matilda  sent  to  the  bi- 
shop, saying,  that  as  she  was  in  Winchester,  she  trusted  he 

'  "  Castella  sua."  Gesta  Steph.  p.  80.  Hence  and  from  what  follows 
it  appears  that  the  bishop  had  one  castle  within,  and  another  without  the 
city,  to  the  latter  of  whicli  he  fled  on  the  arrival  of  Matilda. — T. 
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would  not  delay  coming  to  her.  Consulting  his  own  safety, 
the  bishop  answered  ambiguously  :  "  I  will  make  myself 
ready  ^ ;''  and  immediately  adopted  measures  to  gain  sup- 
porters. On  her  part  the  empress,  by  an  edict  published 
throughout  the  realm,  assembled  a  considerable  army,  and 
commanded  the  castle  of  the  bishop  which,  according  to  a 
most  beautiful  plan,  he  had  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  also  his  mansion,  which  he  had  rendered  as  strong  and 
impregnable  as  a  castle,  to  be  invested  by  a  strict  blockade-. 

On  reading  the  names  of  those  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Matilda  and  attended  her  on  this  occasion,  it  must  excite 
our  wonder  how  a  force  such  as  those  names  imply  could 
have  been  so  soon  and  so  completely  overcome  and  scattered 
as  we  shall  presently  see  it  was  doomed  to  be.  There  was 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  already  been  twice  driven 
out  of  England  ;  there  were  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Ranulf 
earl  of  Chester,  Baldwin  of  Kedvers  earl  of  Exeter,  Reginald 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Milo  of  Gloucester,  on  whom  the  empress 
had  recently  conferred  the  earldom  of  Hereford^  ;  Roger  earl 
of  Warwick,  William  of  Mohun,  whom  she  had  created  earl 
of  Dorset,  and  a  Breton  count  named  BotereH.  Of  barons 
there  were  :  Brian  fitz  Count,  John  Mareschal,  Roger  of 
Oilli,  Roger  of  Nunant,  William  fitz  Alan  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  all  of  whom  with  a  powerful  army,  col- 
lected from  every  quarter,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
marched  to  besiege  the  castle  of  the  bishop'. 

The  bishop,  on  his  side,  having  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  England  those  barons  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  king,  together  with  a  numerous  body  of  soldiery,  marched 
with  the  utmost  8i)eed  to  the  relief  of  Winchester.  The  queen, 
also,  with  a  large  force,  including  a  band  of  nearly  a  thousand 

'  *•  Ego  parabo  rae."  W.  Malm.  p.  731. 
2  Gc8ta  Steph.  pp.  78-80.  \V.  Mahn.  pp.  748-750. 
•'*  See  the  jiatent,  dated  July  2r)th  1141,  the  oldest  on  record,  in  ilymer. 
1.  19.  ^  See  p.  322.  •'  Gesta  Steph.  p.  80. 
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Loiulonors,  armed  with  helmets  and  breast-plates,  hastenexl 
vigorously  to  besiege  the  besiegers.  Others,  too,  intimate 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  king,  among  whom  are  named 
Roger  of  Chastenay  ^  and  his  brother  William,  with  a  well- 
appointed  body  of  foot  soldiers  and  archers,  pressed  hardly 
on  one  quarter  of  the  place.  Hence  arose  a  siege  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  :  those  engaged  in  assailing  the  episcopal 
castle  being  themselves  closely  besieged  by  the  royal  army. 
In  the  almost  daily  encounters  which  took  place  many  were 
slain,  and  from  the  fires  projected  by  the  defenders  of  the 
castle,  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  together  with  above  forty 
churches  and  two  abbevs-,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  To  add  to 
the  calamities  of  the  inhabitants,  famine  soon  began  to  pre- 
vail, bodies  of  armed  men  being  posted  on  all  the  ways  leading 
to  the  city,  cutting  off  all  supplies.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
evil,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  fort  at  Wherwell,  about  six 
miles  distant  from  ^^'inchester,  whence  they  might  annoy 
their  adversaiies,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies.  But  the  royalists,  aware  of  what  was  in  progress, 
made  a  desperate  onslaught  on  the  enemy,  of  whom  many 
being  slain  and  many  captured,  the  rest  sought  safety  within 
•the  walls  of  the  abbey,  where  they  defended  themselves  as  in 
a  castle,  until  the  place  being  set  on  fire  by  firebrands  thrown 
into  it,  the  half-burnt  defenders  were  compelled  to  issue  forth 
and  submit  to  the  mercy  of  their  assailants.  The  abbey  was 
sacked  and  burnt,  it  is  said,  by  William  of  Ypres,  and  its 
inmates  subjected  to  all  the  atrocities  consequent  on  such 
events. 

'   Or  Chesney  (Cheney).     The  Latinized  name  is  De  Casneto. — T. 

2  One  was  a  house  of  nuns  within,  the  other  was  Hide  abbey,  without 
tlie  walls,  dedicated  to  ^-^ilfred's  friend,  St.  (irinil)ald,  in  which  was  a  cele- 
brated cross,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  the  gift  of 
king  ('nut.  For  a  miracle  performed  by  this  cross,  see  W.  Malm.  p.  752, 
Flor.Wigorn.  Cout.  i).133.  Andover  was  also  burnt  by  the  royalists  in  the 
course  of  these  conflicts.  The  continuator  of  P'lorence  and  others  say 
that  the  conflagration  of  the  city  was  by  command  of  the  bishop,  forget- 
ting, it  seems,  that  he  was  not  in  the  place. — T. 
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The  position  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  ad- 
herents of  Matilda  being  rendered  thus  desperate  by  fire  and 
famine,  they  resolved  on  raising  the  now  hopeless  siege  of 
the  castle,  and  seeking  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  (Sept. 
I4th)^  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  earl  sent  his  sister 
forward,  escorted  by  Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall  with  the  van 
of  his  armv,  while  himself  with  a  few  of  his  boldest  followers 
formed  the  rear-guard.  But  hardly  had  they  issued  from  the 
gates  when  they  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  army.  In  this  encounter,  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  with  all  those  about  him  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  being  captured  at  Stockbridge  by  the  Flemings  under 
Wilham  of  Ypres.  The  rout  was  complete ;  the  face  of  all 
the  country  around  bore  manifest  signs  of  the  havoc  made 
among  the  followers  of  Matilda :  horses  without  riders  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  the  earth  was  strewed  with  shields 
and  corselets  and  every  kind  of  weapon,  together  with  costly 
robes  and  other  articles  of  value.  Barons  and  knights  ap- 
peared fleeing  in  all  directions,  to  escape  from  the  rage  and 
violence  of  the  peasantry.  The  king  of  Scotland,  after  having 
been  thrice  captured,  and  as  many  times  released  by  bribery, 
with  difficulty  reached  his  own  territories.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  some  bishops  and  nobles,  despoiled  of 
their  horses  and  garments,  effected  their  escape  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  empress  herself,  with  her  beloved  Brian 
fitz  Count '^,  and  a  few  attendants,  fled  first  to  Ludgershall, 
and  thence  to  Devizes  ;  from  which  town,  not  considering  her- 

'  According  to  the  continuator  of  Florence,  the  siege  was  raised  by  the 
bishop,  who,  tired  of  the  war,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open  and 
peace  proclaimed  throughout  the  city.  But  hardly  had  the  empress 
mounted  her  horse,  when  he  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  the  retiring 
enemy.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  continuator  was  a 
friend  of  Milo,  the  supporter  of  Matilda,  and  that  his  testimony  is  not 
supported  either  by  the  author  of  the  (iesta  or  by  Mahnesbury. — T. 

'  "  ut  sicut  sese  antea  mutuo  et  indivise  dilexerant,  ita  nee  in  adversis, 
plurimo  impcdicnte  periculo,  aliquatenus  separarentur."  Gesta  Steph.  p.  85. 

V  f 
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self  in  security  there,  she  continued  her  flight  to  Gloucester'. 
Milo,  the  newly  created  earl  of  Hereford,  also  escaped  to 
Gloucester,  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity-. 

While  these  works  of  plunder,  conflagration,  and  bloodshed 
were  being  enacted  in  various  other  places,  the  Londoners,  in 
concert  with  a  large  body  of  the  royal  army,  sacked  what 
still  remained  unscathed  of  the  unfortunate  city  of  Winchester, 
breaking  open  and  destroying  not  only  the  private  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  the  sacred  edifices,  and  bearing 
off  to  their  homes  vast  spoil,  both  in  treasures  and  captives. 
So  great  was  the  devastation,  that  no  one,  however  aged, 
could  call  to  memory  its  parallel -^ 

On  his  capture  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was  presented  to  the 
queen,  and,  by  her  command,  consigned  to  the  keeping  of 
William  of  Ypres  in  the  castle  of  Rochester.  Thus  were  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  parties  each  in  the  power  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  the  object  now  of  highest  interest  both  to  Matilda 
and  the  friends  of  Stephen  was,  to  effect  their  mutual  libera- 
tion. After  some  negotiation  it  was  settled  that,  on  leaving 
the  queen  with  her  sou  and  two  nobles  in  Bristol  as  hostages, 
the  king  should  proceed  to  Winchester  (Nov.  1st),  whither 
the  earl  had  been  conducted  from  Rochester,  and  that  a 
mutual  release  should  there  take  place,  leaving  each  to  act  as 
freely  as  if  neither  had  been  captured^. 

The  liberation  of  his  brother  must  have  been  a  source  of 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  bishop,  who,  on  the  oc- 
taves of  St.  Andrew  (Dec.  7th),  in  virtue  of  his  legatine 
authority  convened  a  council  at  Westminster,  at  which  he 
read  a  letter  from  the  pope,  who  blamed  him  for  having 

^  The  continiuitor  of  Florence  (p.  134)  says,  tliat  she  was  bound  like  a 
corpse  and  conveyed  on  a  bier  from  Devizes  to  Gloucester;  but  the  story 
is  unsupported  by  the  other  chroniclers. — T. 

'^  Gesta  Steph.  pp.  80-85.  W.  Malm.  pp.  750-733.  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont. 
a.  1141. 

^  Gesta  Steph.  p.  85.  ^  W.  Malm.  p.  754.  Gesta  Steph.  p.  85. 
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neglected  the  release  of  his  brother,  and  urged  him  to  employ 
every  means  possible  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  The 
king,  then,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  complained  bitterly 
that  he  had  been  captured  by  his  own  lieges,  and  nearly  sue- 
cumbed  under  their  harsh  treatment,  to  whom  he  never  had 
denied  justice.  Thereupon  the  legate  rose,  and  strove  to 
mitigate  the  odium  his  conduct  had  excited.  He  had,  he 
said,  acknowledged  the  empress,  not  from  good-will,  but  ne- 
cessity, when,  shortly  after  his  brother's  misfortune,  and  at  a 
time  when  all  his  adherents  were  either  driven  away  or^  with 
minds  full  of  suspicion,  were  aw^aiting  the  event,  she  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Winchester  ^  ;  that  all  the  engagements 
she  had  made  regarding  the  right  of  churches  she  had  vio- 
lated ;  that  he  had  been  informed  by  trust-worthy  authority, 
that  she  had  plotted  to  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  dignity 
but  his  life ;  but  that  God  in  his  mercy  had  turned  events 
contrary  to  her  hopes,  so  that  himself  had  escaped  from  peril, 
and  been  able  to  free  his  brother  from  his  bonds.  He  therefore 
commanded  them,  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  pope,  that  they 
would  with  their  utmost  power  aid  a  king  anointed  by  the 
will  of  the  people  and  the  consent  of  the  holy  see ;  but  to 
cite  for  excommunication  those  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who 
favoured  the  countess  of  Anjou,  all  excepting  the  lady  of  the 
Angevins  herself-. 

"  I  do  not,"  writes  the  old  chronicler,  "  say  that  this  speech 
was  received  with  favour  by  all,  though  certainly  no  one  con- 
troverted it ;  fear  or  respect  bridled  the  tongues  of  the  clergy 
present."  But  there  was  one  among  them,  a  layman,  an 
envoy  from  the  empress,  who  publicly  forbade  the  legate,  by 
the  faith  he  had  engaged  to  her,  to  resolve  anything  in  that 
council  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  hor  honour.     He  more- 

•  Here  the  text  of  Malmesbury  seems  defective. — T. 

2  W.  Malm,  p.  75.').  "  Jubere  se  turbatores  pacis,  qui  comitisscX»  Andega- 
vensi  faverent,  ad  excommuiiicatioiiein  vocando.s,  j)iupter  eain  (jiiu'  Ande- 
((avorum  domina  esKet." — T. 
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over  asserted  that  the  legate  had  pledged  himself  to  the  em- 
press not  to  afford  any  aid  to  his  brother  beyond  sending  him 
twenty  knights ;  that  she  had  come  to  England  in  conse- 
quence of  his  repeated  letters ;  that  having  captured  the  king, 
she  had  held  him  in  captivity  chiefly  with  his  connivance. 
Although  he  said  all  this  and  much  besides  with  great  se- 
verity of  tone,  the  weight  of  his  words  failed  to  move  the 
bishop  to  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  anger.  Before  the 
termination  of  the  sitting  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  against  all  who  should  erect  new  castles, 
invade  the  rights  of  the  Church,  or  do  violence  to  the  poor 
and  helpless '. 

An  interval  of  inaction  seems  at  this  time  to  have  suc- 
ceeded the  late  period  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  each  party 
being  apparently  more  intent  on  holding  what  it  possessed 
than  on  invading  the  possessions  of  its  adversary.  The  king 
with  his  consort  had  gone  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
some  feuds  among  his  vassals,  and  of  retaining  the  people  of 
the  north  of  England  in  their  favourable  disposition  towards 
him,  when  a  severe  illness,  with  which  he  was  seized  shortly 
after  Easter  (1142),  at  Northampton,  threatened  the  speedy 
termination  of  his  newly  recovered  power  and  his  life-. 

The  empress  had  fixed  her  temporary  abode  at  Devizes, 
where,  at  a  council,  it  was  resolved  to  send  for  her  husband, 
the  count  of  Anjou,  to  defend  and  prosecute  the  rights  of  his 
wife  and  son  in  England.  On  the  return  of  the  envoys,  they 
reported  that  the  count  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  that  if  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  great 
qualities  were  known  to  him,  and  who  was  the  only  one  on  whom 
he  could  implicitly  rely,  would  come  over  to  him,  he  would,  if 
in  his  power,  comply  with  their  wishes ;  otherwise,  in  going 
to  and  fro  they  would  spend  their  time  and  labour  in  vain. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  the  earl  undertook 

'   W.  Malm.  p.  75C.    (lervasius,  col.  1357. 
'^  W.  Malm.  p.  7C3.   Joh.  Hagust,  col.  271. 
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the  commission  and  proceeded  to  Normandy,  accompanied  by 
hostages  from  among  the  nobles,  as  pledges  to  the  count  for 
his  security,  and  to  the  empress,  that  during  his  absence  they 
would  unite  as  one  man  in  defending  her  from  all  injury.  On 
arriving  at  Caen  the  earl  was  met  by  the  count,  who  alleged 
a  multitude  of  reasons  for  declining  to  cross  over  to  England, 
among  others,  the  rebellion  of  several  places  in  Normandy ; 
and  when,  with  the  earPs  assistance,  those  places  were  sub- 
dued, he  was  prepared  with  other  excuses  equally  cogent.  He 
readily,  however,  allowed  his  son  Henry  to  accompany  his 
uncle  to  England  ^ 

From  Devizes  the  empress  had  transferred  her  abode  to 
Oxford^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  had  stationed 
bodies  of  troops  and  strengthened  several  castles,  as  at 
Woodstock,  Bensington,  and  other  places,  even  as  far  as 
Cirencester^.  It  was  to  the  last  mentioned  place  that  Ste- 
phen, after  his  recovery,  directed  his  march,  whence,  having 
burned  the  castle,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  the  empress 
with  a  strong  force  was  dwelling  in  perfect  security,  when,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Stephen,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  made  his  appearance,  who  on  seeing  the  enemy  issuing 
from  the  city  in  considerable  numbers,  while  others  were 
galling  them  with  arrows,  the  river's  breadth  only  being 
between  them,  resolved  on  crossing  at  a  known  ford,  but 
where  the  water  was  of  considerable  depth.  Among  the 
foremost  to  plunge  into  the  stream  was  the  king  himself; 
having  crossed  it  rather  by  swimming  than  wading,  he  rushed 

•  W.  Malm.  pp.  673-775.   Gervas.  a.  1142. 

2  ITie  author  of  the  Gesta  describes  Oxford  as  "  Civitas  tutissime  mii- 
nita,  aquis  maximse  profundidatis  undique  proluentibus  inaccessa;  hinc 
vallis  antemuralis  intentissime  circuincincta,  inde  inexpugnabili  castello  et 
turri  eminentissima  pulcre  et  fortissime  roborata."  The  tower  here  men- 
tioned is  probably  the  massive  one  yet  standing,  a  memorial  of  fallen 
greatness. — T. 

^  Malmesbury  makes  Stephen  sack  and  burn  Warcham,  but  is  it  not  an 
error  for  Cirencester  ? — T. 
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on  the  enemy,  drove  them  back  into  the  city,  which  he 
entered  with  them,  and  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places ;  in 
consequence  of  which  disaster,  the  empress  retired  for  safety 
to  the  castle  (8ei)t.  i^()th).  Exulting  in  his  success,  the  king 
resolved  on  laying  close  siege  to  the  castle,  in  the  hope,  by 
capturing  the  empress,  the  cause  of  all  his  difficulties,  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom.  In  prosecution  of  this 
design,  he  posted  guards  to  prevent  all  access  and  egress,  and 
after  a  close  blockade  of  three  months,  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  garrison  to  great  straits.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
escape  of  the  empress  appears  little  short  of  miraculous. 
Their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  castle,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  beset  and  assailed  on  all  sides ;  yet,  attended 
only  by  three  faithful  kin'ghts.  and  all  clad  in  white,  she  went 
forth  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  passed  through  the  posts  of 
the  enemy,  by  the  aid  of  a  sentinel,  who  had  been  previously 
bribed  ;  and  on  foot  through  the  snow,  with  which  the  country 
was  covered,  crossed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Abingdon,  whence,  on  horseback,  she  continued  her 
flight  to  Wallingford,  held  by  Brian  fitz  Count ' . 

When  the  king  found  that  the  prey,  which  he  had  been  so 
long  in  hope  of  seizing,  had  thus  eluded  his  grasp,  he  pru- 
dently listened  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Oxford,  by  allowing  the  garrison  to  ca- 
pitulate. To  this  concession  he  was,  however,  in  great  measure 
prompted  by  the  return  of  earl  Robert  from  Normandy,  who, 
when  apprized  of  the  critical  position  in  which  hi«  sister  was 
placed,  had  landed  with  a  force  at  Warehara,  and  the  castle 
of  which  place  having  besieged  and  taken,  was  vigorously  pre- 
])aring  to  attack  him.  Stej>hen,  now,  in  his  turn,  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  ^^'areham,  when,  on  finding  that  the 
place  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  earl,  he  laid  waste  the 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  88.  W.  Malm.  p.  766.  Gervas.  col.  1358.  R.Wend. 
ii. '23'2.  [In  the  Sax.  Chroii.  a.  1140,  it  is  siiid,  tliat  fihr  was  let  down  by 
niyhl  from  the  tower  with  ropes. — 'V .] 
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surrounding  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  then  marched 
on  to  Wilton,  where,  as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  his  adver- 
sary, he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  castle.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  many  barons 
with  a  strong  body  of  men  from  all  parts  of  England.  On 
learning  that  reinforcements  were  daily  hastening  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  king,  the  earl  resolved  to  advance  to  Wilton, 
there  to  give  him  battle.  A  battle  ensued  (1143,  July  1st), 
which  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  royal  army,  the 
king  himself  and  his  brother  escaping  captivity  only  by  a  pre- 
cipitate and  ignominious  flight.  In  this  conflict  Stephen's 
brave  and  faithful  friend  and  sewer,  William  Martel,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  temporary  keeping  of  Brian 
fitz  Count  at  Wallingford.  The  fugitive  royalists  were  pur- 
sued by  the  earl  into  the  town  of  Wilton,  which  was  made  to 
suffer  all  the  horrors  but  too  common  on  such  occasions,  ra- 
pine, slaughter,  and  conflagration. 

After  his  victory  at  Wilton  earl  Robert  proceeded  to  Bri- 
stol, loaded  with  spoil  and  taking  with  him  numerous  prisoners, 
among  others  William  Martel,  whom  he  held  in  strict  con- 
finement, until,  for  his  release,  he  had  paid  three  hundred 
marks  and  surrendered  his  castle  of  Sherborne,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  principal  key  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  after- 
wards followed  up  his  success,  gradually  reducing  the  realm 
under  his  control,  destroying  the  castles  of  the  royalists,  and 
erecting  others,  until  he  had  subjected  to  the  empreas  nearly 
the  entire  western  part  from  sea  to  sea.  In  this  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  only  resistance  he  found  was  from  Henry  of 
Tracy,  who  maintained  a  harassing  warfare  against  the  par- 
tisans of  Matilda,  until  the  cause  of  the  king  was  again  pre- 
dominant in  those  parts'. 

At  this  time  the  state  of  England  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme ;  on  the  one  part  torn  and  oppressed  by  the  king 
and  his  adherents,  on  the  other,  by  the  carl  of  Gloucester  and 

^  Gcbta  Stcphuni,  ji.  9;'>. 
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the  partisans  ol*  the  empress.  Of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
some,  finding  the  sweetness  of  home  turned  to  bitterness, 
sought  an  asyhmi  in  foreign  lands ;  others,  in  the  hope  of 
protection,  constructing  lowly  huts  around  the  churches, 
passed  a  life  of  fear  and  misery ;  others  lacking  other  food 
— for  famine  had  spread  itself  over  the  country — fed  on  the 
flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  or  barely  sustained  life  by  the  poor 
sustenance  afforded  bv  raw  herbs  and  roots.  Men  died  in 
multitudes ;  entire  large  villages  nnght  be  seen  without  an 
inhabitant,  and  a  man  might  travel  for  a  whole  day  without 
meeting  with  a  living  human  being.  Fields  of  yellow  corn 
stood  without  one  to  reap  it,  all  the  husbandmen  being  swept 
away.  To  this  accumulation  of  miseries  is  to  be  added  the 
influx  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  void  of  pity  and  reckless  of 
the  calamities  of  the  [people,  from  the  castles  perpetrated  all 
kinds  of  atrocities,  and  who,  when  the  barons  had  summoned 
them  to  their  aid  from  the  most  remote  parts,  unable  either 
to  get  their  stipends  or  satisfy  their  rapacity  by  plunder,  no- 
thing to  plunder  being  longer  left,  pillaged  the  possessions  of 
the  Church.  If  a  priest  or  monk  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  them,  he  was  treated  with  contumely,  if  not  with  blows. 
The  bishops,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church,  were  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind  :  while  some 
through  fear  yielded  to  the  storm,  others,  regardless  of  their 
sacred  calling,  supplied  their  castles  with  provisions,  arms, 
and  sufficient  garrisons,  and,  under  the  plea  of  driving  away 
the  robbers  of  Church  property,  proved  themselves  more  cruel 
and  merciless  than  thoy.  Many,  too,  of  these  bishops,  cased 
in  iron,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  shared 
the  spoil  with  the  plunderers  of  the  country,  and  subjected  to 
bonds  and  tortures  those  knights  or  wealthy  individuals  that 
unfortunately  fell  into  tlieir  hands ;  and  while  they  themselves 
were  the  principal  agents  in  such  atrocities,  would  lay  the 
blame  on  their  military  followers.  Among  these  worthies  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
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and  Chester.  One  honourable  exception,  however,  there  was 
in  Roger  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  pious  and  courageous  man, 
who  swerved  not  from  the  path  of  right,  but  with  weapons 
befitting  a  Christian  soldier,  boldly  opposed  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  and  realm.  For  when  Milo  earl  of  Hereford  was 
in  need  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pay  of  those  soldiers 
whom  he  had  raised  to  oppose  the  king,  and  would  compel 
the  churches  under  his  power  to  pay  a  heavy  contribution 
for  that  object,  he  was  resisted  by  the  bishop,  who  asserted 
that  ecclesiastical  property  being  the  offerings  of  pious  indi- 
viduals, transferred  in  perpetuity  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
no  secular  person  had  the  right  to  exercise  any  control  over 
it ;  the  earl  and  his  followers  must  therefore  abstain  from 
seizing  it,  or  expect  instantly  to  be  stricken  with  the  sword  of 
excommunication.  Enraged  at  this  resistance  to  his  demand, 
Milo  sent  his  myrmidons  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  lands  of 
the  bishop,  who,  thereupon,  calling  together  his  clergy,  pro- 
nounced the  awful  sentence  on  him  and  his  agents,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  all  divine  service  was  suspended,  that  no 
corpse  might  be  laid  in  the  earth,  or  consumed  by  fire,  or  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  removed  from  the  spot  where  it  ceased  to 
live,  until  the  perpetrator  of  the  sacrilege  should  have  made 
compensation  to  the  last  farthing,  for  what  he  had  taken  or 
destroyed.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  24th  Dec,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  Milo  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  incautiously 
aimed  at  a  deer,  and  died  without  repentance'. 

About  the  same  time,  other  adherents  of  the  empress  wero 
removed  by  death  from  the  scene  of  violence,  in  retribution, 
says  the  chronicler,  for  the  violation  and  pillage,  by  earl  Ro- 
bert's command,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  i^^thel- 
thryth  at  Wilton  :  among  tliese  are  named  the  oarFs  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  great  ])romise ;   William,  the  ^'preceptor''*  of 

•  (iewta  Stephani,  pp.  0()-I()l.  .loli.  Ilagiist.  a.  1 1  14  ( 1 1  Ki).  Also  tlic 
Chron.  of  l^anliiony  al)l)i*y,  wliicli  hoiiKC  was  greatly  befriended  by  him,  ii\ 
Monajif,  Arigl.  vi.  p.  l.u. 
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Salisbury,  und  Hubert  fitz  llildebraiid,  who  is  described  as  a 
man  of  the  meanest  extraction  and  basest  character:  being 
sent  by  the  empress  to  the  assistance  of  William  of  Pont-de- 
r Arche,  in  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  W^'in- 
chester,  he  seduced  his  wife,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived 
in  adultery,  threw  \\'illiam  himself  into  prison,  turned  traitor 
to  Matilda,  and  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  king  and 
his  brother,  the  bishop,  flis  death  was  the  consequence  of  a 
dreadful  disease'. 

In  this  year,  at  Midlent,  a  council  was  held  at  London  by 
the  legate,  at  which  the  king  assisted,  in  which  it  was  en- 
acted, that,  whereas  no  honour  or  reverence  is  shown  to  the 
Church  of  God  or  its  priests  by  impious  depredators,  but  that 
clerks  are  captured,  redeemed,  and  cast  into  prison  like  lay- 
men, it  is  therefore  ordained  and  decreed  that,  if  any  one 
violate  a  church  or  cemetery,  or  lay  violent  hands  on  a  clergy- 
man, he  shall  receive  absolution  from  no  one  but  the  pope 
himself,  and  in  his  presence-. 

Among  the  partisans  of  Stephen  was  Geoffrey  of  Manne- 
vile-^,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  valour,  and  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  nobility,  being,  as  constable,  in 
possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  besides  other  castles  of 

1  •*  Vermis  quidam  inter  vitalia  illius  innatus  irrepsit,  lentoque  morsu 
interiora  exedens,  paulatim  sceleratum  dej)avit,  multisque  tandem  vexa- 
tum  questubus,  multis  etiam  et  horrendis  turtum  cniciatibus,  dignissimo 
supplicio  ad  extrema  deduxit."  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  96-IOI.  H.  Hunt, 
a.  1 143.    II.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  231.— T. 

2  II.  Hunt.  a.  1143.  R.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  232. 

^  [This  name  is  usually  written  '*  Mandeville ;"  I  adopt  the  orthography 
of  Domesday.  In  the  Latin  chroniclers  it  is  rendered  "  Magna  villa." — T.] 
He  had  been  created  earl  of  Essex  by  Stephen.  See  Rymer,  i.  p.  18.  In 
113G  he  founded  the  lienedictine  priory  at  Waiden  in  Essex,  afterwards 
made  an  abbey.  See  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  pp.  133  sq.,  where  a  copious 
account  is  given  of  him  and  his  race.  Both  he  and  his  wife  Roheisa 
were  great  benefactors  to  the  priory  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  C'liirksand  in  Bedfordshire,  Sec  Monast.  iii.  p.  431,  vi. 
p.  950. 
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great  strength,  as  at  Waiden  and  Pleshey  ^  in  the  neighbonr- 
ing  counties,  and  was  more  imphcitly  obeyed  tiian  the  king 
himself.  By  this  plenitude  of  power  having  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  of  those  more  immediately  about  the  king,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  report  that  was  rife  among  the  people, 
that  Geoffrey  was  meditating  the  delivery  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  countess  of  Anjou,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
order  his  arrest  for  treason,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  his 
castles-.  Stephen  was  long  reluctant  to  adopt  any  measures 
against  him,  lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  treachery ; 
but  a  quarrel  having  suddenly  arisen  between  Geoifrey  and 
certain  barons,  there  were  among  them  some  who  boldly 
accused  him  of  treason  ;  and  when,  instead  of  rebutting  the 
charge,  he  treated  the  whole  as  a  joke,  the  king  no  longer 
hesitated  to  arrest  him  and  his  followers.  This  event  took 
place  at  St.  Alban''s. 

Being  brought  to  London  in  strict  custody,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  delivered  up  the  Tower  and  his 
other  castles.  To  avoid  an  ignominious  death,  Geoffrey 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  having  dehvered  them,  he  assembled 
around  him  all  his  friends  and  vassals,  together  with  a  band 
of  soldiery  and  robbers,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  laid  waste  and  plundered  the  countrj^  in  every  direction, 
sparing  none  who  were  attached  to  the  king'*s  party,  regard- 
less of  age  or  calling,  and  practising  unheard-of  cruelties. 
Cambridge  he  took  by  surprise  and  delivered  up  to  pillage, 
hewing  down  the  church  doors  with  axes ;  and  with  like 
ferocity  destroyed  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  laid 
waste  in  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Having  sacked  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benedict  in  Ramsey,  stript  its  altars  of  their 
treasures  and  relics,  and  expelled  the  monks,  he  placed  in  it 
a  bf)dy  of  soldiers  and  turned  it  into  a  fortress.     On  hearing 

'  For  an  accoiml  of  tlii«  celc)>ralc(l  castle  in  I'iHse.x,  see  (iough'«  History 
of  IMeslicy. — T. 

-  II.  Hunt.  a.  I  I  i:i.  (ic'«ta  Stcpli.  \).  If»2. 
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of  these  outrages,  Stephen  marched  against  him  with  a  strong 
force ;  but  Geoffrey  ehided  him,  by  betaking  himself  to  the 
marshes  which  abounded  in  those  parts,  whence  he  would 
issue  to  carry  on  the  work  of  devastation  in  other  quarters. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  end  this  desultory  warfare  by  an 
engagement,  Stephen,  having  ordered  the  erection  of  for- 
tresses in  well  selected  places,  and  supplied  them  with  troops 
sufficient  to  repress  the  insurgents,  withdrew  from  the  under- 
taking, and  returned  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
After  the  king's  departure,  Geoffrey  assembled  a  numerous 
body  of  malcontents  from  all  parts,  and  was,  moreover,  joined 
by  Hugh  Bigot,  a  man  of  illustrious  birth  and  great  power  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Following  the  example 
set  by  Geoffrey  of  Mannevile,  Robert  Marmiun,  a  warlike 
baron,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Normandy  against 
the  forces  of  Anjou,  also  rose  against  the  royal  authority,  and 
transformed  the  cathedral  of  Coventry  into  a  fortress.  But 
both  he  and  Geoffrey,  being  at  length  surrounded  by  the 
king's  troops,  were  slain,  the  former  before  the  holy  structure 
which  he  had  desecrated  (1144  Aug.),  and  Geoffrey  in  the 
midst  of  his  followers,  each  by  an  arrow  from  an  unknown 
hand.  Lying  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  to  both  were 
denied  the  rites  of  Christian  burials 

The  fate  of  these  rebellious  barons  appears  to  have  served 
rather  as  an  incentive  than  a  check  to  similar  attempts  by 
other  adherents  of  Matilda.  In  the  northern  parts  the  earl 
of  Chester  maintained  an  incessant  warfare  against  those 
barons  who  were  well  inclined  to  Stephen,  laying  waste  their 
lands  with  fire  and  sword.  John  fitz  Gilbert,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Marl- 
borough, ceased  not  from  opj)ressing  the  country  around  him, 
by  the  erection  of  forts  in  well-adapted  places,  seizing  on  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  compelling  its  ministers  to  attend 

'  Robert  (le  Monte,  a.  1139.  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  104.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1144. 
^Vil.  Ni'\vl)iii<;.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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at  his  castle  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  sons  of  earl  Robert  car- 
ried on  hostilities  in  the  southern  parts,  plundering  the  people 
and  devastating  the  land ;  while  Stephen  of  Mannevile  (no 
doubt  a  kinsman  of  Geoffrey),  was  prosecuting  the  work  of 
destruction  in  the  west,  where  he  had  repaired  many  decayed 
castles,  from  which  he  tyrannized  over  those  who  were  well 
affected  to  the  royal  cause.  At  this  time,  too,  one  William 
of  Dover  ^  a  bold  and  skilful  soldier  and  client  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  proceeding  to  Oricklade,  there,  in  a  spot  encircled 
by  water  and  marshes,  erected  an  inaccessible  and  impreg- 
nable fortress,  the  garrison  of  which,  consisting  of  mercenaries 
and  archers,  spread  rapine  and  misery  around,  subjecting  to 
their  depredations  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames, 
as  far  as  Oxford  and  Malmesbury.  With  the  object  of  re- 
lieving his  adherents  in  Malmesbury,  Stephen  assembled  an 
army,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  a  considerable  supply  of 
necessaries  into  the  place ;  then,  after  ravaging  the  country 
around  three  forts  erected  by  earl  Robert  not  far  from  the 
town,  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Tetbury,  and  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  capture  of  one  of  these  forts,  only  three  miles  distant 
from  Malmesbury.  He  had  already  gained  the  outer  works, 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  garrison,  and  was  about  to 
apply  his  enginery  to  the  inner  walls,  when  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester approached,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  consisting  besides  of  many 
Welsh  and  others.  These  were  joined  by  a  strong  body 
under  Roger,  the  new  earl  of  Hereford,  Milo's  son.  Seeing 
the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to  him,  Stephen  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  his  barons,  hastily  withdrew  from  his  position, 
and  marched  on  Winchcombe,  where  Roger  had  erected  a 
fort,  which,  although  of  impregnable  strength,  yet  being 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  its  defenders,  who  had  fled 
at  Stephen's  approach,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  by  storm, 

'   Probably  the  William  Peverel  de  Üovora  mentioned  in  Rot.  magn. 
pi  pap. 
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and  followed  up  his  success  l>y  marching  against  Ilugli  Bigot, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  his  depredations.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  equally  successful  ;  for  taking  him 
by  surprise,  he  slew  or  captured  the  greater  number  of  his 
followers,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 

About  this  time,  a  Norman  of  poor  and  obscure  parentage, 
named  Turgis',  was  tempted  to  resist  the  royal  authority. 
To  this  man,  whom  he  had  overloaded  with  benefits,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  most  important  secrets  of  state,  Stephen  had 
given  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Waiden,  together  with  the 
government  of  the  surrounding  district,  a  trust  which  he 
grossly  abused,  so  that  when  the  king,  his  benefactor,  would 
enter  the  castle,  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him,  as 
Turgis,  fearing  he  might  be  superseded  in  his  office,  held  him- 
self and  followers  in  strict  seclusion,  refusing  access  to  all. 
But  it  one  day  happened  that  Turgis,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
taking in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  left  the  castle  and,  wind- 
ing his  horn,  was  joyfully  following  the  hounds,  when  the  king 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  unexpectedly  arrived  hard  by,  who. 
on  being  informed  that  his  refractory  servant  was  without 
the  castle,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  bound,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  forthwith  hanged  at  the  castle  gate,  if  he 
denuirred  to  the  surrender  of  his  charge.  Turgis,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  preferred  the  latter  alternative-. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  progress  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  followers  of  earl  Robert,  particularly 
William  of  Dover  and  his  men,  were  carrying  an  incessant 
and  sanguinary  warfare  from  Cricklade  against  the  royalists, 
now  against  those  whom  the  king  had  left  to  defend  O.xford, 
now  against  the  garrison  of  Malmesbury,  the  commander  of 
which,  named  Walter  ',  he  captured  through  an  ambuscade, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  empress.     At  length, 

'   In  the  Gesta  (p.  110)  he  is  styled  "  Nomianiius  de  Aurentia,"  of 
Avranches,  tliough  the  correct  Lntin  of  which  is  Abrincae. — T. 
2  Gesta  Stej)!!.  p.  J 10.  •*  Ibid.  p.  J 1 ). 
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stricken  with  remorse  for  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted  on  so 
many  of  his  fellow  creatures,  William,  in  expiation  of  his 
crimes,  sought  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places,  and  fell  vali- 
antly fighting  against  the  foes  of  Christ.  The  empress  having 
now  in  her  power  one  who  was  more  hateful  to  her  than  any 
other  of  her  adversaries,  at  first  attempted  by  blandishments, 
then  by  threats,  to  prevail  on  him  to  dehver  up  the  castle  of 
Malmesbury.  But  Walter  was  not  only  deaf  to  her  promises 
and  threats,  but  alleged  that,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  the  king's  soldiers  would  never  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Stephen,  on  hearing  of  Walter's  capture  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Malmesbury,  reinforced  the  garrison,  and 
supplied  it  with  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.  Thus  dis- 
appointed, Matilda  wreaked  her  vengeance  on  Walter,  whom, 
heavily  chained,  she  commanded  to  be  cast  into  a  loathsome 
dungeon ^ 

After  WilHam  of  Dover's  departure  from  Cricklade,  that 
place  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Philip,  a  son  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester.  This  young  man,  as  bloodthirsty  and 
tyrannical  as  his  predecessor,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
possessions  of  the  adherents  of  Stephen  in  every  direction. 
When  Philip  found  himself  in  secure  possession  of  Cricklade, 
he  proposed  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  draw  his 
forces  nearer  to  Oxford  and,  by  erecting  forts  around  that 
city,  prevent  the  partisans  of  the  king  from  sallying  forth. 
With  this  proposal  the  earl  was  not  slow  to  comply,  and  ac- 
cordingly erected  a  strong  fort  at  Faringdon  with  rampart 
and  towers,  and  supplied  it  with  a  garrison  chosen  from  the 
flower  of  his  army.  The  garrison  at  Oxford,  finding  itself 
thus  shut  up,  implored  the  king,  by  messengers  and  letters, 
to  march  to  its  succour.  On  learning  the  state  of  things 
there,  Stephen,  laying  aside  all  other  affairs,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  hia  friends,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable ai'my,  composed  chiefly  of  Londoners,  encamped  at 

•   (ieHta  Stepliani,  p.  11'2. 
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Faringdon,  where  he  strongly  intrenched  himself,  within  a 
rampart  strengthened  with  towers,  against  any  sudden  irrup- 
tion from  the  fort.  He  then  erected  against  the  fort  engines 
of  an  elaborate  construction,  posted  archers  thickly  around 
it,  who  cruelly  annoyed  those  within  ;  so  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  stones,  or  whatever  else  might  be  hurled  from  the 
engines,  crushed  those  on  whom  they  fell ;  on  the  other,  a 
deadly  shower  of  arrows,  ever  flying  in  their  sight,  cruelly 
harassed  them.  Sometimes  a  missile  or  heavy  mass  projected 
from  a  distance  would  throw  them  into  disorder,  sometimes  a 
body  of  daring  youth,  mounting  on  the  rampart's  summit, 
would  engage  with  the  foe  in  fight,  the  palisade '  alone  sepa- 
ratinor  the  combatants.  At  length  some  of  the  chiefs  amonfr 
the  besieged  sent  clandestinely  to  the  king,  offering  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  being  accepted,  the  fortress  was  delivered 
up.  Among  the  partisans  of  Matilda  great  was  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  this  event,  by  which  not  only  a  large  number 
of  prisoners,  arms,  and  other  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  enabling  him  to  bestow  liberal  rewards  on  his  soldiery, 
but  which  struck  a  terror  into  his  adversaries  that  was  highly 
advantageous  to  him.  The  earl  of  Chester,  who  by  force  of 
arms  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  now  humbly 
submitted  to  him  at  Stamford-,  exj)ressing  his  contrition  for 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  towards 
his  royal  master  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  vio- 
lent seizure  of  the  king's  demesnes  (1146).  blatters  being 
thus  amicably  settled  between  them,  the  earl  was  restored  to 
favour. 

Conjointly  with  the  earl  of  Chester,  Stephen  now  took  the 
town  of  l^edford  \  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Wallingford  castle,  to  which  the  earl  brought  three  hundred 
chosen  soldiers.     Against  the  town  they  erected  a  fort,  by 

'   So  I  have  ventured  to  render  the  Lat.  pajcillus.     The  passage  in  the 
Gesta  (p.  1 14)  is  :  *'  paxillis  tantum  utrosque  dirimentibus." — T. 
-'  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1140.  ^  See  page  330. 
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which  the  depredations  of  the  garrison  were  materially 
checked ' . 

Worthier  of  notice  than  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Chester 
to  his  allegiance  is  the  transition  of  Philip,  the  son  of  earl 
Robert,  to  the  cause  of  Stephen,  after  the  confirmation  of  an 
agreement  concluded  between  them,  according  to  which  he 
perfonned  homage  to  Stephen,  receiving  from  him  lands  and 
castles  and  numerous  presents,  so  that  the  ambition  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  young  man  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied 
than  under  the  control  of  a  father  growing  stricter  and  more 
parsimonious  with  years.  Without  mercy  the  young  political 
renegade  ravaged  the  possessions  of  his  former  friends,  and 
even  those  of  his  father,  svhile  his  thoughtless  arrogance  and 
violence  rendered  him  extremely  burthensome  to  his  new 
allies. 

After  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  and  so  many  towns,  and 
other  material  means,  the  chiefs  of  the  Angevin  party  found 
it  desirable  to  think  of  peace,  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain 
more  than  they  had  acquired  by  arms ;  Reginald  of  Dunstan- 
vile  was  therefore  commissioned  to  negotiate.  Yet  on  both 
sides  feelings  soon  manifested  themselves  which  rendered 
every  chance  of  an  accommodation  hopeless.  Philip  of  Glou- 
cester had  even  had  the  audacity  to  capture  his  uncle  Reginald 
on  his  way  to  the  king,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  safe-conduct 
which  he  bore ;  while  the  empress,  on  the  other  side,  would 
not  renounce  the  royal  dignity  in  England.  The  spirit  of 
hostility,  which  was  with  difficulty  repressed  during  the  nego- 
tiations, burst  forth  shortly  after,  and  it  availed  little  that 
the  new  crusade,  to  which  the  inspiring  words  of  Bernard  of 
(Jlairvaux  had  roused  the  nations  of  the  West,  removed  from 
Kngland  the  earls  William  of  VV^arenne,  Waleram  and  Geof- 
frey of  Meulan,  Philip  of  Gloucester,  with  many  other  young 
and  warlike  knights,  in  this  and  the  following  year-.     Their 

'   (ieula  Steph.  p.  115. 

^  lb.  p.  117.    H.  Hunt.  Juh.  H.'if^ust.  ;i.  1147.    Hub.  dc  Monte,  a.  114.''). 
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deeds  in  the  East  this  is  not  the  phice  to  celebrate ;  though 
short  mention  must  be  made  of  tlie  glorious  crusade  under- 
taken by  Anglo-Norman  and  Flemish  knights  against  the 
Saracens  in  Portugal. 

The  Flemish  fleet,  under  count  Arnulf  of  Arschot,  had 
arrived  at  Dartmouth^  (1147),  where,  it  seems,  they  joined 
the  English  fleet,  then  about  to  sail  for  Syria,  with  which, 
after  being  scattered  by  a  violent  storm,  they  reached  the 
coasts  of  Galicia  and  Portugal.  To  the  pressing  instances  of 
king  Alphonso,  to  begin  their  warfare  with  the  infidels  in  that 
country,  they  gave  ear,  and  in  four  months  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing from  the  Mohammedans  the  even  at  that  time  consider- 
able city  of  Lisbon.  Long  they  luxuriated  in  rich  Saracenic 
spoil,  and  not  till  the  following  year  continued  their  course 
eastwards-. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  reconciliation,  the  earl 
of  Chester  continued  to  be  Stephen's  most  dangerous  enemy. 
It  had  often  excited  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  his 
friends  that  the  earl  always  delayed  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  castles  and  revenues  of  which  he  had  forcibly  possessed 
himself,  as  also  the  delivery  of  hostages  and  securities,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  was,  in  those  times,  customaiy 
to  require,  and  which  the  fickleness  of  his  character  rendered 
indispensable  ;  so  that  when  he  made  the  attempt  to  persuade 
the  unsuspecting  king  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Wales,  vvith  the   view  probably  of  effecting  his   destruction 

1  So  I  venture  to  render  the  "  Derchimede"  of  Dedekin  and  the  **  Tre- 
demunde"  of  Arnulf.  See  their  narrative  in  V.  W.  Gerken,  Reisen  durch 
Schwaben,  th.  iv.  pp.  38C  sq.  Martene  and  Durand,  Collect,  amphss.  t.  i. 
pp.  800  sq. 

2  Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzzüge,  I),  iii.  c.  12.  Chron.  Reg.  S.  Panta- 
leonis.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1148.  Joh.  llagust.  a.  1149,  but  which  must  be  cor- 
rected to  1148;  so  Rob.  de  Monte,  where  1148  is  throughout  to  be  cor- 
rected to  1147.  The  Auct.  Gemblac.  has  the  right  date,  114/.  A  MS. 
"  Ex])editio  Francorum,  Angloriun  ct  variarum  nationum  ad  obsidendum 
Ulissipona  in  Portugallia  temj)üre  Ilildefonsi  regis  (1 147)  per  Osbernum," 
is  cited  in  Cooper  on  the  Public  Records,  ii.  p.  1Ö6. 
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amid  the  valleys  and  defiles  of  that  not  far  distant  yet  strange 
and  hostile  land,  the  resolve  ripened  in  the  breast  of  the  king 
to  assure  himself,  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  of  the  person  of 
Ranulf,  as  he  had  formerly  of  Geoffrey  of  Mannevile's.  This 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself  at  Northampton ;  Ranulf 
was  there  arrested  and  compelled  to  surrender  Lincoln  and  all 
his  other  usurpations,  to  give  hostages  for  his  future  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  engage  to  be  content  with  his  earldom  and 
lawful  fief'. 

Stephen  solemnized  the  Christmas  festival  this  year  at 
Lincoln,  wearing  his  crown,  into  which  city,  it  is  said,  no 
king  ever  durst  enter  (such  was  the  current  superstition) ; 
thereby  evincing  a  strength  of  mind  which  makes  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  contemporary  generation  than 
a  battle  won.  After  his  departure  thence,  Ranulf,  burning 
with  anger,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Lincoln, 
Coventry,  and  other  places ;  but  in  an  attack  on  the  first 
named  city,  he  lost  many  of  his  best  men,  escaping  from  death 
or  capture  only  by  a  shameful  flight-. 

The  empress,  weary  at  length  of  these  endless  wars  and  of 
a  most  anxious  hfe,  returned  to  France,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1147^,  in  the  hope,  however,  of  inspiring  her  party 
with  new  zeal,  if  she  introduced  upon  the  scene  her  son 
Henry,  now  grown  up,  that  he  might  himself  contend  for  the 
crown  to  which  he  had  rightful  pretensions.  Gilbert,  son  of 
Richard  of  Clare,  a  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  one 
of  his  hostages,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  castles,  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  uncle's  late  rebellion,  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  was  the  individual  by  whom  the  young  prince  Henry's 
second  crossing  over  to  England  was  chiefly  concerted '.     Hut 

'  (iepta  Stcph.  pp.  115,  121-123.   N. Trivet,  p.  20,  edit.  E.  li.  S. 

2  H.  Hunt.  a.  Ili7.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  tlie  numerous 
charters  of  Henry  I.  and  the  earUer  kings,  relating  to  the  church  of  liin- 
roln,  are  issued  in  that  city.  ''  Gcrvas.  a.  1 147. 

**  CicKta  Strph.  pp.  12.')- 128.  .Joh.  Hagust.  a.  1I.'>1  (instead  of  I  I  17J. 
Gerva«.  a.  1 1  \*'k 
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Henry's  appearance  failed  in  making  the  expected  impression, 
as  he  was  nnaccompanicd,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
by  any  large  body  of  French,  and  his  first  undertakings 
against  Cricklade  and  Burton  fell  short  of  their  object.  Pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  too,  had  so  increased  at  the  court  of 
the  empress,  tliat  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  aid  to  his  magnanimous  and  good-natured  rival :  nor  did 
he  apply  in  vain^ 

At  this  time  also  Stephen  introduced  his  son  Eustace  on 
the  theatre  of  contention.  This  youth  was  for  valour,  affa- 
bility, and  liberality  the  exact  resemblance  of  his  father. 
More  fortunate  than  his  young  rival,  he  had  succeeded  in 
taking  Lidley  and  other  castles'^  held  by  the  enemy.  To  add 
to  the  embanassment,  under  which  the  party  of  the  empress 
was  suffering,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  died  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  his  exertions  to  bring  all  the  forces  of  his  party  to 
bear  upon  the  king.  His  death  was  hastened  by  grief  for 
the  failure  of  so  many  plans,  and  the  desertion  of  faithless 
and  indifferent  friends'^. 

We  have,  and  his  contemporaries  also  had,  a  most  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  Stephen's  inability  to  satisfy  the  difficult 
conditions  of  his  hfe,  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
late  favourable  events,  he  was  unable  to  recover  his  sway  over 
the  whole  of  England.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  for  the 
year  1148,  with  the  exception  of  some  uninteresting  matter 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  we  are  without  any  account 
of  what  took  place  in  England. 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  128,  129- 

-  "  Castrum  quod  dicebatur  de  Silva."  Gesta  Steph.  p.  130.  [The 
character  here  given  of  Eustace,  from  the  Gesta,  is  widely  different  from 
what  we  read  of  him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  1 140,  where  he  is  described 
as  "  an  evil  man,  who  did  more  evil  than  good  ;  he  robbed  the  lands  and 
laid  great  imposts  on  them.  He  brought  his  wife  to  England  and  put  her 
in  the  castle  of  *  *  *.  A  good  woman  she  was,  but  bad  little  bliss 
mth  him."— T.] 

■^  Gesta  Steph.  p.  132.  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1147.  For  the  bright  side  of 
earl  Robert's  character,  see  W.  Malm.  pp.  7')"  '^qq. 
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The  eyes  of  Stephen's  adversaries  were  now  directed  to- 
wards Scotland,  whither  prince  Henry,  now  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, had  been  sent  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  his  great 
uncle,  king  David.  He  visited  the  king  at  Carlisle,  where  he 
was  celebrating  the  Whitsun  festival  (1149),  and  was  received 
with  all  honour  and  great  cost,  wherein  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  claims  was  implied  :  he,  at  the  same  time,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  great  uncle ;  David's 
son,  prince  Henry,  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  both  of  whom 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  being  his  sponsors 
on  this  solenm  occasion.  Ranulf  had  surrendered  his  former 
pretensions  to  Carlisle  and  received  Lancaster  as  an  equiva- 
lent, together  with  the  promise  that  his  son  should  marry  a 
daughter  of  prince  Henry.  By  this  meeting  of  his  enemies 
on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  Stephen  was,  in  the  month  of 
August,  summoned  to  the  north,  and  more  particularl}-^ 
through  the  prayers  and  presents  of  the  burghers  of  York, 
who  were  in  great  apprehensions  of  a  hostile  inroad.  Prince 
Eustace  here  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his 
father,  the  cost  of  the  festival  on  the  occasion  being  defrayed 
by  bishop  Henry.  The  two  youthful  princes,  full  of  ambition 
and  military  ardour,  now  made  frequent  incursions  on  the 
territory  of  their  rival ;  but  David  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  plan  of  attacking  the  English  king,  because  Ranulf  had 
failed  to  appear  at  Lancaster  with  the  auxiliary  troops  he 
had  promised'.  Both  annies  were  disbanded  before  the 
winter,  as  Stephen  also  found  himself  too  weak  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  Henry  returned  to  Normandy.  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  the  war  now  no  longer  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  The  city  of  Worcester  was  this  year 
(1L50)  taken  by  Ste[)hen,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  burnt; 
but  the  castle  held  out  against  him.  This  city  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  king,  to  his  own  detriment,  on  Waleram 
count  of  Meulan.      Loaded    with   spoil,  th(^   royal  foices   re^ 

'    .loh.  lla^Mi.t    a.  1  l,.o  (  1  nO)     M.   Muni.  ii.  I  1  JO. 
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turned  from  this  ciiteipiise  through  the  lands  of  their  adver- 
saries, whence  they  also  bore  off  much  booty.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1151)  the  king  resumed  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Worcester,  and  erected  two  forts  against  it,  then  left  it  to  be 
conducted  by  his  nobles.  The  place  was  defended  by  the 
brother  of  the  count,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  who  succeeded 
in  demolishing  the  two  forts  and  causing  the  siege  to  be 
raised ' . 

More  important  for  England  was  that  which  at  this  time 
took  place  in  France,  ^o  sooner  had  king  Lewis  VIL  re- 
turned from  the  crusade  than  count  Geoffi-ey  hastened  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  preferring  his  complaints  against  Stephen. 
He  renounced  for  himself  the  further  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  king  of  France  conferred  it  on  his  son  Henry, 
as  the  rightful  heir,  reserving,  however,  the  Norman  Vexin, 
between  the  Epte  and  the  Andelle,  for  the  crown  of  France, 
an  act  which  soon  led  to  hostilities  between  the  king  and  the 
young  duke,  whereby  prince  Eustace  found  an  opportunity  of 
attaching  himself  more  closely  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  king 
of  France,  and  even  of  rendering  him  effectual  aid  at  the 
siege  of  Pont-de-l' Arche-.  Hardly  was  peace  restored  at  a 
meeting  of  the  princes  there,  in  which  i^ernard  of  Clairvaux 
acted  as  a  mediator,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  appa- 
rently compliant  but  politic  Henry,  when  disease  carried  off 
his  father,  the  stout  and  practised  warrior ;  by  which  event 
the  county  of  Anjou  and  his  pretensions  to  the  English  crown 
devolved  on  his  eldest  son.  Shortlv  after,  fortune's  favour 
brought  to  duke  Henry  a  new  and  great  accession  to  his 
power.  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  William  X.,  count  of  Poitiei^s 
and  duke  of  Guienno,  had  since  the  year  1137  been  married 
to  king  Lewis  VH.  and  had  borne  him  two  daughters.  She 
had  accompanied  him   on  the  crusade,  her    levities  during 

1  H.  Hunt.  aa.  1150,  1151. 

2  Histoiia  Regis  Liulovici  VII.  ap.  Rouquet,  xiii.  p.  127.   Rob.  de  Monte, 
aa.  1 150.  1151, 
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which  gave  rise  to  dissensions  between  her  and  her  consort, 
which,  after  a  union  of  fifteen  years,  led  to  a  sentence  of 
divorce  pronounced  at  the  council  of  Baugency  (1152,  March 
18th),  on  the  plea  of  too  near  consanguinity.  Hardly  was 
Eleanor — who  retained  Poitou  and  Guienne — separated  from 
the  king,  when  her  hand  was  sought  by  the  highest  princes 
of  France.  From  the  importunate  suit  of  the  young  count 
Theobald  V.  of  Blois  she  was  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  from  an  attempt  at  abduction  by  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  second  son  of  the  recently  deceased  count  of 
Anjou^  More  fortunate  was  his  elder  brother  Henry,  on 
whom  Eleanor,  only  six  weeks  after  her  divorce,  bestowed  her 
hand  with  her  rich  possessions  (May  18th),  thereby  making 
him  master  of  a  half  of  France.  Great  were  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  the  French  monarch  on  this  occasion,  who 
was  now  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  his  divorce.  Nor  was 
the  consternation  less  which  pervaded  the  court  of  Stephen, 
when  it  became  known  how  Henry,  only  a  short  time  before, 
the  youngest  and  poorest  knight,  whose  greatest  pride  was  a 
successful  chase,  or  an  insignificant  border  war,  had  at  once 
become  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  powerful  princes  of 
Europe.  King  Lewis  and  Eustace  now  invaded  Normandy 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  French  army,  to  whom  Henry 
offered  a  stout  resistance,  yet  lost  the  castle  of  Neufmarche, 
till  then  regarded  as  impregnable,  which  king  Lewis  gave 
over  to  Eustace-. 

A\^hile  these  youthful  forms  were  entering  upon  the  world's 
stage,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  towards  them,  more 
and  more  of  those  who  constituted  the  historic  matter,  as  it 
were,  of  Stephen^s  reign  were  retiring  from  it.  His  brother, 
the  excellent  count  Theobald  of  Blois,  had  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year ;    and  a  few  weeks  later  (March  3rd)  the 

'  Chron.  Turon.  a.  1152. 

-  11.  Hunt.  a.  1151  (1152).  Robert  dc  Muntc-,  a.  1152,  ^mvck  details 
of  this  war. 
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no  less  excellent  queen  Matilda.  Of  Stephen's  adversaries 
tliere  died  about  the  same  time  prince  Henry,  son  of  king 
David,  a  valiant,  and  in  the  milder  virtues,  well-approved 
prince,  who,  in  the  next  year,  was  followed  by  his  royal 
father  and,  shortly  after,  by  many  of  the  rebellious  barons '. 

It  was  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  Stephen  to  alienate  the 
good  will  of  the  Church,  and  this  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  solely,  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  exercised 
liis  legatine  authority  in  a  very  questionable,  if  not  arbitrary, 
manner,  liut  his  patron  Innocent  II.  dying  (1144)  was,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  succeeded  by  two  popes,  one  of 
whom,  Celestine  11.,  at  the  instance  of  archbishop  Theobald, 
deprived  Henry  of  his  legatine  office.  Mortified  at  his  dis- 
grace, the  bishop  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  forbid  the  arch- 
bishop to  assist  at  the  council  of  Rheims-  (1148)  ;  but  Theo- 
bald slighted  the  prohibition,  and  at  his  return  was  driven 
into  exile.  He  landed  in  France,  passed  over  from  thence  to 
Framlingham,  where,  under  the  protection  of  Bigot,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  he  published  a  sentence  of  interdict  on  all  the  royal 
demesnes,  which  was  forthwith  put  in  execution,  when  Ste- 
phen's friends,  alarmed  at  the  cessation  of  divine  service, 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  primate^. 

There  was,  in  fact,  an  internal  warfare,  which  never  ceased, 
between  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  in- 
troduction of  appeals  to  the  pope,  which  had  until  then  been 
unknown  in  England,  but  which,  as  papal  legate,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  had  introduced  among  the  clergy,  gave  rise  to 
many  dissensions '.  After  the  death  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of 
his  two  short-lived  successors  (Celestine  II.  and  Lucius  II.), 
Eugenius  III.  had  followed  a  hostile  policy  towards  Stephen 

1  Joh.  llagust.  a.  1153  (1152).     Rob.  de  Monte,  h.  a. 

2  On  the  death  of  abp.  William,  the  predecessor  of  Theobald,  Henry 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  primacy,  but  was  thwarted  by  both  the 
king  and  queen.  Gervas.  col.  1348. — T. 

^  (icrvHS.  coll  1348,  1363  .V7.  1665. 
*>  11.  Hunt,  a,  1151.   W.  Malm.  p.  723. 
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and  bishop  Henry.  A  new  legate,  the  presbyter  cardinal 
John,  was  sent  to  Ireland  (1150),  but  was  by  Stephen  forbid- 
den a  free  passage  into  England,  unless  he  engaged  that  his 
mission  had  for  its  object  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  realm. 
Some  years  after,  on  the  return  of  the  legate,  the  king  strove 
to  make  good  his  former  ill-advised  step^  He  had,  in  the 
meantime,  become  reconciled  with  the  archbishop  of  York, 
Henry  Murdac,  who,  contrary  to  his  will,  had  been  elected 
by  the  clergy,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope,  and  with  whom 
Eustace  had  had  many  quarrels,  but  which  had  also  been 
settled  amicablv-. 

At  Midien t,  in  the  following  year  (1154),  a  council  was 
convoked  at  London,  at  which  the  king  and  his  son  Eustace 
were  present.  When  an  overwhelming  number  of  appeals 
had  been  heard,  Stephen  demanded  of  the  prelates  that  they 
should  crown  his  son.  From  archbishop  Theobald  he  met 
with  a  refusal,  the  pope,  he  asserted,  having  by  his  letter 
prohibited  him  from  raising  the  king's  son  to  the  throne, 
because  Stephen  himself,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  had  seized 
on  the  kingdom  by  force.  This  letter,  it  is  said,  was  obtained 
of  the  pope,  and  brought  to  England  by  Thomas,  son  of  Gil- 
bert Becket,  a  priest  of  London,  the  future  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with  Henry  U.  and 
his  tragic  end.  When  the  king  attempted  to  extort  com- 
pliance from  the  prelates  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  house,  the 
archbishop  found  means  to  escape,  and  crossed  over  to  Nor- 
mandy. Stephen  confiscated  their  temporalities,  but  Henry 
gained  the  primate  of  all  England  for  a  declared  adherents 

In  this  year  Stephen  succeeded  in  capturing  the  castle  of 
Newbury,  and  thence  proceeded  to  renew  the  siege  of  Wal- 
lingfbrd,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  at  C'rowmarsh,  he 
canned  a  fort  to  be  erected,  to  cut  off'  all  sup])lics  Ironi  the 

I   .loll.  IlaKUst.  aa.  ll.'>2  (ll.'')!),  W  y.i  (li:)2). 

■^   11)1(1.  aa.  1  147,  11.50,  1  1.51. 

*  H.  Hunt.  a.  1152.   (icrvas.  coll.  i:}69,  1.^72,  1668. 
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garrison.  Thus  rcHliiced  to  an  extremity,  they  besought  the 
duke  of  Normandy  either  to  send  them  succour,  or  consent  to 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  the  king^ 

After  a  long  contest,  a  truce  was  this  year  (1153)  concluded 
between  king  Lewis  and  Henry,  but  which  the  former  seemed 
disposed  to  violate.  Nevertheless,  early  in  January,  Henry 
sailed  with  thirty-six  ships  and  an  army,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  horse  and  three  thousand  foot,  to  England. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  his  army  being  greatly  increased,  he 
laid  siege  to  and  captured  the  town  of  Malmesbury  (Jan.  13th), 
with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  which  could  only  be  reduced 
by  famine.  The  defence  of  this  tower  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  king  to  one  Jordan,  who  hastened  to  him  and  announced 
the  state  of  things.  Stephen  hereupon  marched  to  attack  the 
duke,  and  the  armies  met  near  Malmesbury,  where  the  un- 
favourable position  of  the  royal  troops,  who  had  the  snow, 
rain,  and  wind  storming  in  their  faces,  while  those  of  the  duke 
were  naturally  free  from  those  annoyances,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day  in  favour  of  Henry-.  Depressed  in  spirit  Stephen 
hurried  back  to  London,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility 
began  to  declare  for  Henry.  Gundred  countess  of  Warwick 
expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  the  king  in  her  castle,  which 
she  delivered  to  the  duke-^.  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  supplied 
him  with  everything  he  needed,  and,  by  his  representations, 
induced  nearly  thirty  holders  of  castles  to  join  him^.  The 
tower  of  Malmesbury  having  surrendered,  Henry  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Wallingford,  but  which  he  only  partially  effected. 
To  prevent  the  garrison  at  Crowmarsh  from  acting  on  the 
offensive,  Henry  caused  a  deep  trench  to  be  dug  round  the 
fort,  whereby  those  in  Wallingford  were  enabled  to  open  their 
gates.  On  hearing  what  was  taking  place,  Stephen  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  fort,  and  both  armies  again  stood  in  front 
of  each  other ;    but  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 

•   H.  Hunt,  a,  1152.    Gervas.  h.  a.  -  H.  Hunt.  a.  1153. 

'<  Rob.    de  Monte,  h.  a.    R.  Wcndov.  ii.  p.  254.  *  Gervasius,  li.  a. 
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either  from  the  conviction  how  great  and  general  was  the 
desire  of  peace,  or,  as  some  supposed,  fearing  lest  Stephen 
should  be  the  victor,  caused  negotiations  to  be  set  on  foot^ 
The  leaders  themselves  held  a  verbal  communication  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Thames,  standing  far  distant  from  their 
attendants.  Although  nothing  was  on  this  occasion  finally 
settled,  Eustace,  bitterly  incensed,  left  his  father's  court  and 
mercilessly  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  and  the 
monastery  of  St.  Edmund  there,  when  death,  the  consequence 
of  violent  excitement,  suddenly  arrested  his  course  (Aug.lOth)-. 
About  this  time  also  died,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
Simon  of  Senlis,  the  young  earl  of  Northampton.  Ranulf 
earl  of  Chester,  likewise  died  suddenly,  as  it  was  said,  by 
poison  administered  to  him  by  William  Peverel-^.  Eanulf  had 
obtained  from  Henry  a  grant  of  Peverel's  possessions,  accord- 
ing to  a  deed  issued  at  Devizes,  by  which  may  be  seen  what  a 
high  price  the  prince  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  sake  of 
attaching  that  faithless  earl  to  his  interests^.  By  this  docu- 
ment Henry  confirms  to  the  earl  all  his  possessions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  adds  many  others ;  from  a  viscount  he  raises  him 
to  be  count  of  Avranches ;  gives  him  the  entire  inheritance 
of  Roger  count  of  Poitiers ;    in  England,  bestows  on  him  Ely, 

'  ITie  prominent  part  which  Lyttelton  makes  the  earl  of  Arundel  act  on 
this  occasion  is  void  of  historic  foundation.  [Gervase  (col.  1373)  gives  a 
short  sj)eech  made  by  the  earl,  in  favour  of  peace,  which  has  been  ampli- 
fied by  Lyttelton. — T.] 

2  What  is  here  related  of  Eustace  tallies  well  with  the  character  given  of 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  (See  p.  402,  note).  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  of  him  :  "  Sepultus  est  filius  regis  in  abbatia,  quam  mater  ejus  fimda- 
verat,  apud  Feveresham,  militia  quidem  probatus,  sed  in  ea  quae  Dei  sunt 
obstinatus,  rectoribus  ecclesiarura  durissimus,  persequentibus  earn  [sic] 
dcvotissimus."  Faversham  abbey  was  the  joint  foundation  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda.  Gerv.  col.  1372.— T. 

•*  II.  Hunt.  Gervasius,  h.  a.  Job.  Sarisb.  Polycrat.  hb.  v.  c.  18.,  viii.  21, 

•*  The  deed  in  Rymer  is  erroneously  dated  1152,  instead  of  1153,  and 
Afhinrhiii  is  there  written  for  Ahrincnisi.  For  another  document  of  tlic 
duke,  of  thi.s  time,  wliicii  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  witnesses,  in 
favour  of  the  abbey  of  Trouarn,  Sec  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1 105. 
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the  county  and  town  of  Stafford,  the  castle  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  possessions  of  certain  distinguished  knights,  whose 
names  are  recited  in  the  document.  Besides  all  this,  he 
engages  to  each  of  six  of  his  vassal  barons,  to  be  nominated 
bv  Ranulf  himself,  a  considerable  portion  of  land',  from  the 
lands  to  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  holden  immediately 
of  him  as  king.  A  vassal  like  this  was  hardly  less  powerful 
than  his  sovereign,  and  more  dangerous  than  a  neighbouring 
prince,  and  his  death  must,  without  doubt,  have  been  regarded 
as  a  lucky  event  for  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  the  duke  now  laid 
siege  to  Stamford,  of  which  he  speedily  gained  possession, 
and  on  hearing  that  the  king  was  besieging  the  castle  of 
Ipswich,  the  possessor  of  which,  Hugh  Bigot,  had  declared 
himself  in  his  favour,  he  hastened  to  its  rehef ;  but  learning 
that  it  had  already  surrendered,  he  directed  his  march  to 
Nottingham,  which  he  captured  and  stripped  of  its  wealth, 
but  declined  to  waste  time  in  attempting  to  take  its  naturally 
impregnable  castle.  The  town  itself  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
garrison  of  the  castle'.  Hence  those  to  whom  the  highest 
concerns  of  the  country  were  an  object  of  interest  had  no 
lack  of  an  incentive  to  an  attempt  at  effecting  a  peace  between 
the  rival  princes,  and  thereby  basing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation  on  the  unity  and  stability  of  the  supreme  authority, 
a  task  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  early  death  of 
Eustace.  These  mediators  were  Theobald  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  7th  No- 
vember they  had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  at  Winchester 
a  treaty  of  pacification,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were  the 
following : — 

That  Stephen,  during  lijs  life,  should  be  acknowledged  as 
king  of  FiUgland  by  Henry  and  his  barons  ;  while  Henry 
should  be  received  as  his  son  and  heir  by  Stephen  and  his 

'   "  (Vntutn  libratat»  terrir.'" 

-   II.  Ilunl.    N.  Trivet,  p.  28,  edit.  K.  U.S. 
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subjects. — That  Stephen^s  son  William  sliould  perform  homage 
to  the  duke,  and  retain  all  possessions  in  England,  Normandy, 
and  elsewhere  which  Stephen  had  held  before  his  occupation 
of  the  throne ;  also  all  that  he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Warenne,  together  with  the 
earldom  of  Norwich,  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  and  the 
castles,  towns,  and  landed  possessions  of  Pevensey,  with  the 
feudal  superiority  over  Faramus  of  Boulogne  \  Dover,  etc., 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Henry.  Reciprocal  oaths  were 
sworn  by  the  barons  and  burghers  of  both  parties  to  the  two 
princes.  With  respect  to  the  numerous  castles  several  provi- 
sions were  agreed  to,  having  for  object  the  securing  of  them  to 
Henry  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  still  unsubdued  garri- 
son of  Wallingford  had  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king. — The  tower 
of  London  and  the  castle  (mota)  of  Windsor  were  committed  to 
Richard  of  Lucy,  that  of  Oxford  to  Roger  of  Lucy,  and  the  fast- 
ness (firmitas)  of  Lincoln  to  Jordan  of  Bussy.  All  these  must 
swear  to  the  duke  or  the  archbishop,  and  give  hostages  to  the 
latter  for  the  contingent  delivery  of  the  fortresses  to  Henry. 
The  bishop  of  Winchester  also  gave  a  contingent  assurance  to 
archbishop  Theobald. — The  archbishop,  bishops,  and  abbots 
of  England,  by  command  of  the  king,  swore  fealty  to  the 
duke. — If  either  of  the  contracting  princes  should  violate  the 
compact,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  by  both  em- 
powered to  bind  him  to  its  observance  by  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nalties.— The  mother,  wife,  and  other  relations  of  the  duke 
guaranteed  the  observance  of  the  compact. — Stephen  further 
engaged,  in  all  affairs  of  state,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
duke''s  council,  saving  his  royal  rights  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Besides  these  provisions  of  the  compact,  which  we  know 
only  from  a  proclamation  of  Stephen,  there  were  others,  it  is 
said,  which  he  either  did  not  or  could  not  carry  into  effect. 

'  Rymer  i.  p.  18.  "  villam  Pevenselli  et  servitiuin  Faramosi."  Sec  p.  3ü<). 
'Ihe  datf  of  the  inKirument  a|)|)ear8  from  Rob.  dc  Monte.  Hromton,  col. 
1038. 
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Of  such  were  his  ongagcniont.  that  the  several  castles,  which, 
since  the  days  of  his  predecessor,  had  fallen  into  illegal  hands, 
should  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners ;  and  that  all 
castles  which  had  been  erected  since  his  accession  (the  num- 
ber of  which  is  by  some  estimated  at  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  by  others  at  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen)  should 
be  demolished  K 

At  the  end  of  November  was  the  solenm  day,  on  which  the 
king  with  the  duke  met  together  in  Winchester,  to  celebrate 
their  pacification,  when  the  former  adopted  the  latter,  and 
declared  him  heir  to  the  throne,  before  all  the  assembled 
nobles  and  people.  From  Winchester  both  princes  proceeded 
together  to  I;ondon,  where,  amid  new  festivities,  a  solemn 
confirmation  of  their  reconciliation  took  place.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1154,  Jan.  13th),  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  convoked 
at  Oxford,  where  the  usual  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  and  homage 
performed  to  the  duke,  by  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  princes  at  Dunstable,  some 
misunderstanding  arose  between  them,  on  account  of  the  delay 
in  demolisliing  the  castles,  according  to  the  compact ;  for  al- 
though many  had  been  destroyed,  many,  through  the  king's 
easy  nature  or  policy,  were  suffered  to  remain.  But  the  duke, 
when  made  sensible  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  execution 
of  a  work  to  which  so  much  powerful  opposition  was  raised, 
at  length  acquiesced  in  the  delay.  The  consolidation  of  his 
power  in  Normandy,  where  many  ducal  possessions  had  been 
lost  to  the  crown,  and  were  now  to  be  recovered,  sununoned 
him  at  Easter  back  to  that  duchy,  whence  he  was  shortly 
after  called  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Guienne.  Count  Wil- 
liam of  Boulogne,  Stephen's  son,  had  resolved  on  accompany- 
ing him,  but  having  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  severely 
hurt,  was  brought  to  Canterbury  and  placed  under  surgical 
care-. 

'   Roh.  de  Monte.    Radulf.  de  Diceto,  col.  528. 
-  n.  Hunt.   Bromton,  Chron.  rol.  1040. 
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Stephen  now  visited  the  northern  provinces,  with  the  object 
of  restoring  tranquilHty  in  those  parts,  of  deniohshing  the 
illegal  fortresses,  and  to  provide  for  the  filling  up  of  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  that  had  fallen  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Henry  Murdac.  This  was  conferred  on  a  relation 
of  the  king,  WiUiam,  son  of  earl  Herberts  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York,  Stephen  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
Philip  of  Colvile,  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Drax,  ■ 
but  which  he  took  and  demolished,  together  with  many  others- ; 
then  hastened  to  London,  to  assist  at  a  council  convened  for 
Michaelmas,  at  which  final  measures  were  agreed  on  relative 
to  the  newly  nominated  archbishop.  From  London  Stephen 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter- 
view with  Philip  count  of  Flanders,  probably  on  the  subject 
of  the  large  number  of  Flemings  in  the  country,  who  could  no 
longer  continue  in  his  pay,  their  dismissal  having  been  already 
ordered  by  a  royal  decree'^,  and  they  themselves  being,  no 
doubt,  desirous,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  return  to 
their  country.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  was  Wilham 
of  Ypres,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  blind,  had  retired  to  Loo,  where  he  enriched  the  abbey 
with  English  booty*.      Stephen  here  fell  sick,  and,  after  a 

'  For  details  concerning  this  prelate  see  Alford,  Ann.  Ecd.  Angl.  iv. 
a.  1143,  sq.  and  from  him  Lyttelton.  ["  St.  William  was  a  son  of  earl  Her- 
bert and  Emma,  sister  of  king  Stephen,  and  was  canonized  cir.  1280.  For 
his  penitent  life  and  edifying  death,  see  Stubbes,  Actus  Pont.  Ebor.  col. 
1721 ;  Bromton  and  Gervase  ad  annum  ;  and  Acta  SS.  Papebrochii,  ii.  136, 
June  8th.*'  N.  Trivet,  Ann.  p.  22,  Mr.  Hog's  note. 

Archbishop  William  died  by  poison.  "  Proditione  clericorum  suorum, 
post  perceptionem  Eucharistia-,  infra  abhitiones,  liquore  lethali  infectas, 
extinctus  est."  R.  Hoved.  a.  1154.  Wendover's  account  differs  from  the 
foregoing  :  "cum  divina  celebraret  mysteria,  iiausto  in  ipso  calice,  ut  aiunt, 
veneno  obiit."  ii.  p.  272.  See  Gervas.  col.  1375.  Stubbes,  coll.  1721,  1722. 
W.  Newburg.  i.  p.  86. — T. 

-  Bromton,  col.  1373.    H.  Hunt.  a.  1154.    U.  Hovcd.  h.  a. 

•'  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1 154  (1 153).  col.  282.  llad.  dc  Diccto,  a.  1 153.  Matt. 
Paris,  ih. 

^  Warnkonig,  I.e.  p.  145. 
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short  illness,  died,  alter  a  reigii  of  nineteen  years,  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  its  turbulence  and  numerous 
calamities.  His  body  was  buried  near  to  those  of  his  wife 
and  son,  in  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  FajVersham'. 

WiUiam,  king  Stephen's  second  son,  continued,  until  his 
death  in  the  year  1160,  in  possession  of  the  county  of  Bou- 
logne-. Of  his  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Herve 
the  Breton,  the  other  betrothed  to  Waleram  count  of  Meulan, 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Another  daughter,  Maria, 
succeeded  her  brother  William  in  his  county,  after  having 
quitted  the  abbey  of  Rumsey,  of  which  she  was  abbess,  and 
been  married  to  count  Matthew,  son  of  Diederik  count  of 
Flanders  ^ 

•  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  pp.  568,  sq.  [At  the  dissolution  his  remains  were 
disinterred  and  thrown  into  the  Swale,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffin. — T.] 

-  See  some  charters  of  his  in  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  pp.  382,  574. 

*  Auctarium  Affligemense,  a.  11  GO.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  Imagines  Historia- 
rum,  a.  1160.    Auctar.  Aquicinct.  a.  1182.    Monast.  Angl.  ii.  p.  507- 


MH!  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  ii.  p.  217- 

H'il.  Gemrnet.  viii.  '.Hi. 

Mona-4t.  Anglic,   vi.    p.    lOGIl. 

I  (Jliron.  Keg.  Franc.  a[;.  Hou- 

'  <|uet,    X.  p.  ItOIJ.     liornan  de 

I  Rou,  V.  7-147.  Guil.  fiem- 
rnet.  vi.  2. 

hee  p.  'MiU.  Wil.  (iemmet. 
viii.  cc.  2f),  :iO,  :iR. 

lot.  Magn.  Pipj»,  :tl   Hen.  I 


Xi 


W.  Hunt.  a.  IUI.  William 
of  .Junjir'ges  (viii.  2IJ)  makes 
no  mention  of  Haldwii:. 

('liron.  S.  Stepliani  (adorn, 
h.  a. 

Wil.  Gemmot.  viii.  40. 

lb.  V.  13,  in.  Rmlulf.  Glaber. 
iii.  2. 

.See  Engl,  uiulcr  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  ii.  p.  2JMi. 


I.  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  NOKMANDY  FROM  ROLF  TO  THE  YEAR  M.LXVI. 


Father  a  liowerful  Norw 


Rögnvald^ 
Jarl  of  Mori. 

I 


Rolf  (Hrolfr)'', 

b.  «46,  ob.  0^2,  m.  i.  Popa,  a 

daughter  of  Berengarö,  2.  Gisela, 

a  daughter  of  Cliarles  the 


Gueriii'  (Garin»). 


WlLLIAMj 
b.  at  Ruuen,  ob.  17  Dec.  9429;  m.  i. 
SprotelD,  2.  Leutgar(lis>  daughter  of  Her- 
bert count  of  VerraandoiaU. 

I 

I. 

Richard  I. 

b.  S32,  ob.  20  Nov.  996  (lUÜä)l.i,  m. 

1.  960  Emma,  daughter  of  Hugh  the 

Great,  ob.  after  908  N;  2.  Gunuor,  ob. 

1031 1.'',-'2,30;  3.  several  concubines. 


Gerloc  (Adela). 
.  William  Täte  d'Etoupe  c 
Poitiers  12. 


3. 

Godfi'ey, 


3. 

William, 
count  of  Hies- 

of  Eu;  m.  Les- 
relline  d.  of 
Turketil. 


Richard  II. 
reg.  990,  ob. 
1020,  m.  I.  Ju. 
dith  of  Brittany, 
ob.  101816,221 

T 


Robert, 

countofEvreux,989. 

archbp. of  Rouen, 

ob.  1036. 

Raoul  of  Gassy®. 


Mauger. 


Emma, 

m.  I.  1002. 

king^thelred; 

5.1017k.Cnut. 

She  ob.  Mar. 

1052. 


2. 

Had™, 
ob.  1034. 
m.  Geoffrey 
count  of  Brit- 
tany, ob. 1008. 


2. 

Matilda, 
ob.  103330,  m. 
OdoIL,  count  of 
Blois  and  Cham- 
pagne, ob. 
1037. 


A  son.      A  sou. 


Gilbert'».  Robert,        William,  Hugb, 

count  of  count  of  Eu.      named  Bu-  abbot  of 

Biionue.  sac,  count  of  Luxeuil. 

Soissons2'>. 


„32 


Adeliza-* 
m.  Rainald, 
count  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  ob. 
IO07. 


1. 
Richard  III. 

Ob.  1028,  be- 
trothed to  Adeta, 
daughter  of  Ro- 
bert k.  of 
France. 


Richard 
ofBienfaitel7,l», 

m.  Kohais,  a 

daughter  of  Wal  - 

tei-  GiffarJ. 

ob.  1390. 


Baldwn  of  Moles^^ 
viscount  of  E.veter. 


I. 

Robert, 

ob.  22  July,  1035; 

m.  I.  Estritb,  a 

daughter  of  king 

Svend2.^;  2.  Har- 

lette. 

I 


William, 


William, 
ob.  1087. 


Guy.       Papia^' 


William.    3  Daughters 


.  Walter 
of  St.Valery. 


Alice, 
n.  Ranulf, 


Nicholas-', 

abbot  of  St. 

Ouen.  ob. 

UI92. 


William. 
See  Table  II 


Gilbert 
of  Clare  and 
Tonbridge,  m. 
a  daughter  of 
the  count  of 
Clermont. 


Robert, 

m.  a  daughter  ot 

XN'altheof  earl  of 

Huntingdon, 

ub.  113.531. 


A  daughter, 
m.  Raoul  of 
Tilliere'^. 


A  daughter. 


A  daughter,    A  daughter, 
m.  count  unmarried. 

Baldwin  IV. 
of  Flanders, 
reg.  986— 
1037. 
1 
Baldwin  V. 
reg.  1037— 
1007,  m.Adela. 
daughter  of 
Robert  k.  of 
France. 
I 
Matilda, 
11.  1053.  count 
William.  See 
Table  II 


1036—1055 

archbp.  of 
Rouen  24. 


2. 

WUliam, 
count  of  Arcliies, 


Raoul  of  Toesny^, 


Roger  of  Tocsny^. 


Halbert.     Elinand. 


Raoul \\^. 
of  Toeany 


Raoul  III. 

of  Conches. 


Richard, 
ob.  113628,  m. 
a  daughter  of 

of  Baveux. 


Gil 


Gilbert 
of  Clai-e,  suriiamed 
Strongbow,  ob. 
1148.  m.  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of 
the  count  of 
Meulan. 
I 

Richard  Stroug- 
bow. 


Rohais.     Baldwin. 


.  %  22. 


See  p.  7.  note  7- 
■  H'il.  Geuimet.  v 
and  pp. 
lb.  V.  10.  and  p.  38. 

Preepotentia  iirincipis  Beren- 
garii  filia  she  is  styled  by 
Dudo,  p.  77m  and  also  by 
Will,  of  Junii^ges,  ii.  12. 
Urderic    and  Wace   are  tlie 


earliest  wlio  call  him  count 

of  Bayeux. 
«  See  p.  13.  1  Dudo. 

«  Roman  de  Ron,  v.  ßl8. 
«  See  p.  24. 

10  See  p.  21.   Her  name  first  oc- 

curs  in  WiU.  of  Jumi&ges, 
iii.  2. 

11  See  p.  25.  note  1. 

12  Wil.  Gemuiet.  iii.  2. 
i;<  See  pp.  21.  32. 


See  pp.  yo,  :u . 

See  p.  3:i. 
'  See  p.  40. 

Wil.  Geniniet,  iv.  18,  viii.  37. 

I  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Bee. 

Monast.  Anglic,  vi.  p.  1067. 

•  Sec  Pluquet's  note  to  Roman 

de    Rou,   ii.    p.  254.      Wil. 

Gemmet.  viii.  37- 

I  See  p.  121. 

Murier.   sorur   Uii'hurdi    prin- 


cipis.  See  document  in  Lan- 

franci  Opp.  notar.  ad  vitam^ 

p.  39.    Comp.   Pluquet,  ut 

sup.  ii.  p.  235. 
■  Access.  Roberti  de  Monte  ad 

Sigebertum. 
:  Wil.   Gemmet.    vii.    cc.  2,  4. 

See  also  p.  45. 
I  ActaEpiscop.  Rothomag.,  ap. 

Mabillon,  Vet.  Annal.  ii.  p. 

456, 


-'ß  See  England  vmder  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  ii.  p.  217. 

-'ti  Wil.  Gemmet.  viii.  3ri. 

-?  Monast.  Anglic,  vi.  p.  10Ö3, 
Chron.  Reg.  Franc,  ap.  Bou- 
quet, X.  p.  303.  Roman  de 
Rou,  V.  7447.    Guil.   Gem- 

20  See   p.  369.     Wil.   Gemmet. 

Tiii.  cc.  29,  30,  38. 
ay  Rot.  Magn.  Pipa-,  31  Hen.  I. 


H.  Hunt.  a.  1141.     WUUam 
of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  29)  makes 
no  mention  of  Baldwin. 
I  Chron.    S.    Stephaui   Cadom. 
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burn  1027, 
^3  ni.  Matilda,  daughi 
She 

delaide^, 
a  nun.                   m.    I 

Gund] 
m.  Wil 

ob.  1  Warenne.    She  ob. 
vain,      27  May  1085. 


1 
3. 

1 

3. 

1 
3. 

1 
3. 

^,  Reginald  of 

R 

eline  '«^j 

Hedwig, 

No  name^^. 

DunstanvilelH. 

datthew 

daughter  of 

ui.  Alexander 

[)f  Burc- 

Elizabeth, 

king  of  Scotland 

of  Mont- 

countess  of 

He  ob.  1125. 

rencv. 

Meulan. 

s.  p. 

Richard  >•', 

1 134  bishop 

of  Bayeux. 

ob.  1142. 


I 
ibel  or  Hawise, 

W,   m.  John,  earl 
loucester,  son  and 
ressor  of  Henry  1 1. 
She  oh.  1201. 


.  p.  ««4. 

Imet.  viii.  34.    W. 

455.    Ord.  Vital. 

Siic  p.  173. 


Vital,    p.  mi.       Rob. 
ite,  aa.  1134,  1142. 
3t.  Ant^lir.  ii.  p.  (iO. 


a.  POSTKHITY  OP  WUJ.TAiM  THR  ('l)NyUKKUl!  TO  KING  HENRY  THE  SECOND, 


WILLIAM  I 
liuni  1027,  ol).  7  Septeiiibfi-  l(l«7 
tilcla,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V 
She  ob.  3  Nuv.  lOllli 


roimt  of  Flanders. 


Robert, 
1 .  betrothed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh, 
count  of  Le  Maine-*.     2.  concubine.     3.  1100.  n 
Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Conversana, 
ob.  1102.     He  ob.  11341,12. 

I 


Riehard2.  William  II.  Agatha'", 

ob.  2  Aug.  1 100.  betrothed  to 

Alphonso,  king 
of  Gallicia. 


Henry  I.  Constances, 

m.   1.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  m.  Alan  Fergant, 

ob.  lllfl.     2.  1121.  Adeliza,  daughter  of  Godfrey  of  Lou-  count  of  Brittany, 
vain,  ob.  1151.     3.  concubines  1-^.     He  oh.  1,  Dec.  1135. 


Adela», 

m.  Stephen  count  of 
Blois.    See  Tab.  III. 


Cecilia  3, 

abbess  at  Caen. 

ob.  1126. 


Gundrada", 

m.  William  of 

Warenne.    She  ob. 

27  May  108.5. 


William  Clito, 

b.UOl,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, ob.  17  July  1128. 
Betrothed  to  Matilda, 
afterwards  to  Sibylla, 
daughters  of  Fulk,  c.  of 
Anjou".  2.  m.  1127 
Jan.  Johanna,  daughter 
of  Regnier,  marquis  of 
Montferrat. 


2. 

Richard^'  ■ 

ob. 1100. 


William*.    A  daughter, 
m.  Hi^Ue  of 


1. 

William, 
ob.I120.  m. 
lUSMatUda 
d.  of  Fulk, 
count  of  An- 
jou !■''.  oh. 
1130. 


3. 

Robert '■*, 
earl  of  Glou- 
cester, m.  Si- 
bylla, d.  of 
Robert  fitz 


1. 

Matilda, 
(Adelaide) 
m.  1.  U14 

king  of  Ger- 
many. 2.  1129  Haimonlfi. 
Geoffrey.count  He  ob.  31 
of  Anjou,  ob.  Oct.  1147. 
1150.  She  oh.  ] 
IIC7I-. 


3. 

Henry  '■ 


Richard»,  Reginald  of   Robert'".    GilbeH'».     William 

ob.  1120.      DunstanvilelH.  of  Tracy, 

ob.  lUffi. 


Henry  II.  Geofirey. 

b.  1 133,  m.  1 152  Elea-  count  of 

nor,  countess  of  Poi-  Nantes,  ob. 
tiers  and  Guienne.  1 158. 

He  ob.  1189. 


1. 

William, 
ob.  1164. 


No  name'" 
ob.  1143. 


William^", 
m.  Hawise, 
daughter  of 
the  earl  of 
Leicester. 
I 


Philip '^ 


Richard'», 

1 134  bishoji 
of  Bayous, 
oh.  1142. 


Robert,  Mabel, 

ob.  before  his       m.  the  count 

father.  of  Evreux. 


Amicia, 
m.  Richard  of 
Clare,  earl  of 

Hertford. 


I 
r  Hawise, 

of  Gloucester,  son  and 
)f  Henry  II. 
She  ob.  1201. 


Isabel  ( 
1189, 


Matilda'", 

ob.ll20,  m. 

Rotrou  II. 

count  of 

Perche.    oh. 

1143. 

I       , 

Philippa''. 


Matilda, 
1.  Ranulf  eai 
of  Chester. 
Je  ob.  ll.W. 


Matilda, 
1.  Conan  II 


I 
3. 

Juliana'^, 

ni.  Eustace  of 

T 

I.        I 

William.     Roger. 


3.  3. 

Eustacia'".     Constance. 

m.  William        m-  Roscelin, 

of  Gouet.  viscount  of 

Beaumont. 


3. 

Adeline '", 
m.  Matthew 
son  of  Burc- 
hard  of  Mont- 


3. 

Hedwig, 
daughter  of 

Elizabeth, 
countess  of 

Meulan. 


I 

3. 
No  name". 

m-  Alexander 

king  of  Scotland. 

He  ob.  1125. 


Bertha, 

m.  Alan  II. 
count  of  Pen- 

thi^vre  and 
Uichmond-l. 


1  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  cit. 

2  Wil.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.   c.  9. 

W.  Malm.  p.  455.      Ord. 
Vital,  p.  673. 


3  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1100.  '  b  lb.  p.  681.     See  p.  30i;. 

4  See  p.  55.     Wil.  Gemmet.  j  ?  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1124.     Comp. 

vüi.  2.  pp.  326,  334.      Ord.  Vital. 

5  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  780  59.  |  p.  838. 


'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  884. 

'  Wil.  Gemmet.  viii.  34.    W. 

Malm.  p.  465.    Ord.  Vital. 

p.  612.     Seep.  17.1. 


1»  W.  Malm.  p.  455.      Ord.  Vital. 

lib.  i.  and.  p.  573. 
1 1  See  p.  216,  note  2.    Ellis  Introd, 

to  Domesday,  i.  p.  606. 


1-'  Cliron.  St.StephaniCadom.  h.a.  1  IG  Wil.     Gemmet.    viii. 

13  See  pp.  348,349.   Wil.  Geramet.  |  p.  4.52. 

viii.  29.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  810.  1  1/  Gesfa  .Steph.  p.  112. 

14  See  p.  345.            l.''  See  p.  326.  18  lb.  p.  6.i. 


19  Ord.    Vital,    p.  89?        Rob. 

Monte,  aa.  11.34,  1142. 
2«  Monast.  Anglic,  it.  p.  60. 
;ll  See  p.  369. 


III.   KING  STEPHEN'S  FAMILY. 


4G7 


Adela', 

daughter  of  king  William  I. 

,  1081  Stephen,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres.    ob.  1102. 


Alix, 
Miles,  count 
of  Bray. 


Eleanor, 
m.  Raoul  I.  count 
of  Vermandois. 


William  I, 
m.  a  daughter  of 
Giles  of  Sully4. 


Oflo'«. 


Raher". 


Theobald  IV  i. 

count  of  Blois,  Chartres,  and 

Troyes,  m.  Matilda,  daughter 

of  duke  Ingelbert.     He 

ob.  Jan.  1182. 


Hetu-y', 
bishop  of  Win- 
chester, ob.  1171. 


A  daughter', 

m.  Henry,  count 

of  Eu. 

i 
3  sons  and 
1  daughter. 


Henryk, 
1139  abbot 
of  Fecamp  5. 


Stephen', 

king  of  England,  ob.  2.5  Oct. 

1154.     m.  Matilda,  daughter 

of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne. 

She  ob.  3  May  1152. 


Humbert, 

oh.  young. 


Matilda'.  2, 

m.  Richard,  earl  of 

Chester,    both  oh.  1120. 


I 

Henry'', 
count  of 
Troyes, 

oh.  1180. 


I 

Theobald  V'*. 

count  of  Blois 

and  Chartres. 

ob.  1191. 


I 

Stephen  ä, 

count  of 

Sancerre, 

ob.  1191. 


William 
archbp.  of 


6  daughters. 


I 

Eustace, 

m.  Constance, 

daughter  of  Lewis  VI. 

king  of  France. 

He  ob.  1153. 


I 
William, 
count  of 
Boulogne, 
ob.  1180. 


m.  1160. 

Matthew, 

son  of  the  count 

of  Flanders. 

She  ob.  1182. 

I 

I  I 

Ida.       Matilda. 


No  name, 

m.  Herv^  of 

Leon. 


Emma, 
count  Herbert. 

.  I 

William, 

abp.  of  York. 

ob.  1154. 


I 

No  name, 

betrothed  to 

Waleram,  count 

of  Meulan. 


1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  riii.  c. ; 

2  lb.  c.  38. 

J  Rob.  de  Monte,  a.  1151. 
4  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  810  sq. 


5  Rob.  de  Monte,  a.  1139. 

6  See  p.  464. 

7  T.  Stubbes,  act.  Pont.  Ebor. 

col.  1722. 


EMENDATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 

TO 
"  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  ANGLO-SAXON   KINGS." 


VOLUME  I. 

Preface,  p  xiii.   1.  1 2.  dele  chiefly 

Lit.  Introd.  p.  xxv-ii.  1.  28.  dele  a  scholar Bangor. 

XXXV,  I.  3L  after  because  add  in  some  manuscripts. 
xxxvi.  1.  10.  dele  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

1 8.  dele  The  old churches. 

lii.  1.  2.  for  relations  of  Thurketul  read  cousins 
of  iEthelstan. 


P.  2.  1.  1 1 .  for  Phocians  read  Phocaeans. 

9.  n.»       dele  An  appeal customs. 

4L  1.  J*,    fur  Whiteme  read  Dumbarton. 

5L  1.  2L  after  Fenny  Stratford  read  Towcester,  Weedon,  Soutli 
Lilbourne,  Athenston,  Gilbert's  Hill  (now  the  Wreken), 
Wroxeter,  Stretton,  Cardigan. 

—  1.  24.  after  Cornwall  read  through  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 

shire, by  Tetbury,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to 
Lincoln. 

Sr».  1.  7-    for  eastern  read  north-eastern. 

83.  1.  \5.  for  which to  the  same,  read  to  express  any 

whole  numbers  and  a  half,  tlicy  subtract  fi-om  the  fol- 
lowing whole  nund)er,  while  in  other  tongues  the  half 
is  added  to  the  number  itself,  as  half  {o\xy  for  three  and 
a  half. 

JK).  n.2  1,  X.for  two  read  &,  and  chh  the  poem  •  .  .  eighth  century. 

—  —  1.4.  dele  probably  corrupt. 

IK'J.   1.  |H.      d^'J*'.  The  disproportion     to  proportion. 

09.   1.  3.       ftr  exists  read  «jxist. 

—  n.'  1.  ."».  f<yr  seventy-two  rend  sixty-two. 
!().'>.  1.  I.'»,  for  Camel  rend.  Camlaii. 

—  1.  J  I.   (hlf  Had  tin  occasion. 
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P.  l(U).    I.  (>.    tich:  th«.u«rli  if conflicts. 

1  11).   1.  3.  for  Wiltssetas  rect/l  Wilsaetas. 
—     1.  S.  for  already  <)])sei'\'ed  reacl  it  secm.s. 

I  14.  11.3  after  Offa  (idd  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  this  genea- 
logy, though  given  as  Danish  in  the  Danish  chroni- 
cles, is  that  of  the  Anglian  kings  of  Sleswig,  the  an- 
cestors of  the  kings  of  Mercia. 

117-  1-  2'K  cMefro7}i  According  to to  south. 

1  1  H,   dele  notes  '  and  ^. 

r20.  1.  11.  ybr  Thornssetas  and  Wiltssetas,  read  Domsaetas  and 
Wilsaetas. 

12^>.  1.  H>.  to  election  append  thefollounng  tiote:  ^When  engaged 
on  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  I  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  suppress,  or,  at  least,  to  modify,  a  part  of 
what  Dr.  Lappenberg  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bretwaldaship,  but  was  withheld  by  the  consideration, 
that  in  every  question  on  which  opinions  are  divided,  and 
more  j)articularly  one  on  which  I  had  myself  arrived  at 
no  decision,  I  had  no  right  either  to  omit  or  tamper  with 
the  words  of  the  original :  I  therefore  faithfully  translated 
them  without  comment.  Since  then  I  have  read  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Kemble  on  the  same 
subject,  with  which  in  the  main  I  am  inclined  to  coincide. 
— (See  Archaeol.  xxxii.  p.  245.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii. 
p.  350.    Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  p.  8.). 

The  sole  source,  whence  all  our  information  regarding 
these  paramount  kings  is  derived,  is  Beda,(H.  E.lib.  ii.5.), 
who  supplies  us  with  a  list  of  seven.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, after  copying  Beda  (a.  827),  adds  Ecgberht,  as  an 
eighth.  The  first  of  them  is  i^^lle,  who  landed  in  Sussex 
from  three  ships  ;  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  having  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforcements  from  (jtrinany,  crusli- 
ed  the  Britons  and  destroyed  their  stronghold  Anderida  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  success  he  apjiears  to  have  ob- 
tained a  preponderance  that  either  prompted  him  to  as- 
sume, or  his  followers,  or  the  contemjiorary  chieftains,  to 
confer  on  him,  the  title  of  Brytenwalda,  or  Bretwalda 
(lord  over  the  Britons).  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  the 
second  in  the  list,  obtained  the  title,  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, in  like  manner,  by  his  successes  against  the  Bri- 
tons. How  /Ethelberht,  king  of  Kent,  the  third  on  the 
list,  ac(juired  it,  history  omits  to  inform  us;  though  Beda 
tells  us,  that  he  held  sway  over  all  the  country  as  far  as 
ihe  Ilumber,  and  might,  therefore,  well  be  "  walda,"  or 
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ruler,  over  a  considerable  British  population  ;  as  the  Germanic 
state  of  Mercia  was  then  in  its  early  infancy.  Equally  unknown 
to  us  is  the  way  in  which  Rsedwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  obtain- 
ed the  title.  He  possibly  assumed  it  on  the  defeat  of  ^thelfrith 
of  Northumbria,  and,  if  an  evidently  corrupt  passage  in  Beda 
(lib.  ii.  5.)  may  be  so  interpreted  ("  qui  etiam,  vivente  iEdilbercto, 
eidem  (eundem?)  suae  genti  ducatum  prsebebat.")  during  the 
lifetime  of  Raedwald.  The  three  Northumbrian  kings,  Eadwine, 
Oswald,  and  Oswiu,  either  assumed,  or  had  the  title  of  Bryten- 
walda  conferred  on  them  by  their  people,  as  one  denoting  supre- 
macy, without  regard  to  its  primitive  signification,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day  among  ourselves ;  for  who  now  in  an  usher 
(huissier,  from  old  Fr.  huis,  door),  whether  of  the  black  or  the 
birchen  rod,  sees  a  door-keeper  ?  or  in  a  marshal  (Ohg.  marah, 
horse,  and  scalh,  schalk,  servant),  whether  city-  or  field-,  a  horse- 
boy ?  1  And  does  not  the  protestant  sovereign  of  England  still 
retain  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  [Roman  catholic]  faith,  con- 
ferred by  the  pope  on  Henry  VIII.,  for  having  written  against 
the  protestant  faith  r  and  until  recently  that  of  king  of  France  ? 
and  are  there  not  still  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  ?  From 
the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  words  of  Beda,  whose  information  regarding  the 
southern  states  of  the  "  Heptarchy"  was  far  from  perfect,  but 
rather  incline  to  the  supposition,  that  the  title  in  question  was 
either  assumed  by  its  bearer,  or  conferred  on  him  by  his  army 
or  people,  without  regard  to  its  primitive  import.  Whether  he 
l)ore  the  name  of  Brytenwalda,  or  Bretwalda,  seems  doubtful. 

Mr,  J.  M.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  ii.  p.  20.)  would  ren- 
der Brytenwalda  by  "  an  extensive,  powerful  king,"  deriving  its 
first  component  from  the  verb  breotan,  to  distribute,  divide;  but 
this  interpretation  I  think  hardly  applicable  to  the  case,  although 
I  admit  that  it  seems  countenanced  by  Etiiclvveard,  who,  trans- 
lating the  Saxon  Chronicle,  renders  the  word  hy  pollens  potestate. 
But  is  bryten,  in  the  sense  o{  extensive,  etc.  ever  found  in  prose? 
I  believe  not.  Against  this  rendering  is  also  Mr.  Kemble's  own 
citation  from  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  (V.  pp.  217,  218),  viz. 
"  Ego  /EthelstanuH,  Angul-Saxonuin  necnon  et  totius  Britannia' 
r^x,"  which  is  afterwards  expressed  in  Saxon  by"  Ic  i^^thelstan, 
Ongol-Saxna  cyning  and  hrytanwalda  ealkcs  (Nyscs  iglandics. 
Mr.  K.  (ib.  p.  22.)  says:  "Iain  not  prepared  to  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  a  territorial  title,  at  a  time  wlicn  kings  were  kings  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  land."  But  what  is  "totius  Britannia?  rex  .''  ' 
not  to  notice  nimieroiij.  sinular  inwtanccK  in  tbc  Codex  I)ij)lorna- 
ticu«.  'I'hc  word  Bretwalda  occuim  hut  once  (Sax.  Chron.  a.  827.), 
and  Brytenwalda  only  in  the  charier  of  /EthclstAn  just  quoted. 

'  The  French,  in  the  word  mnrvchni  (a  farrier),  have  retained  8omclhlng 
of  the  primitive  hignification. 
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P.  135.  1.  \5./or  nevertlicless  read  indeed. 
15-1.  1,  ]3./or  Inother  ?*eae/ step-father. 
155.  1.  \4./or  brother  read  kinsman. 

—  n.  i     for  22  read  20. 
157.  n. '    ybr  iii.  2.  read 'm.  1. 

1 51).  1.  27.  dele  Though Ge\vi8sa8. 

KIO.  1.  16,  dele  the  noi-thern  boundary  of  Wessex. 
1()1.  1.  7-  Jor  that  kingdom  read  England. 

—  1.  11.  Jor  his  landing  read  reaching  Wessex. 
169.  1  22.  for  the  king  of  Kent  read  Eadwine. 
17  p.  1.  0.   dele  under  their  king  Birdei. 

185.  1. 16.  ybr  his  adherents  read  Mhhe,  the  sister  of  king  Oswiu, 

and  abbess  of  Ooldingham. 
1 89.  1.  4.  /or  English  clergy  read  agents  of  the  archbishop. 

—  1.  27.  a/ter  year,  add  at  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire. 

191. 1.  22.  a/ter  Saxons  add  with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  church  of  St.  Martin,  near  Canterbury. 

192. 1.  23.  /or  former  read  latter. 

1 99.  n. '  add  at  tlie  end  [Perhaps  the  sense  might  be  made 
clearer  by  altering  the  punctuation,  thus  :  semper 
decimam  mansionem  ;  ubi  minimum  sit,  tamen,  etc. 
ahoays  tJie  tenth  iiui'iise  ;  where  it  [tJie  posses  simi\  is 
very  small,  still  tlie  tenth  j)art,  etc. 

206.  1.  9.  dele  the. 

219.  n.  5.  a/ter  320  add  and  Thorpe's  Beowulf,  p.  217- 

22 1 .  1.  24.  /or  the  British  ....  Bretwaldashij)  rexul  a  supremacy 
over  them. 

225.  1. 13.  dele  in  Oxfordshire. 

228.  n.  1.  11.  dele  Higelac  (Icel.)  all. 

23 1 .  1.  2.  /or  this  side  read  the  English  side. 

241.  1.  4.  dele  as recorded. 

252.   1.  4.  a/ter  Bampton  read  in  Devonshire. 

286.  1.  15.  umler  Cwichelm  a<ld  Cuthred  ob.  661. 

291.  1.  14.  dek  Mercelin. 

VOLUME  II. 

P.  4.   I.  6.      dde  and  jealousy successors. 

6.  1.  7-      ik^^'  "ii<l  ^>'*^' Wessex. 

7.  1.  12.    a/ter  monarch  <ulil  Wiglaf  was  succeeded  l»y  Beorht- 

wulf,  who,  alter  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  was  driven 
bevond  sea  by  the  Northern  pirates-. 
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P.  7.  1.  12.  add  note  \  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  83S.    W.  Malm.  p.  133. 

14.    1.  17.  dele  Even of  England. 

19.  1.  7-  *^^  ^  <^^6  see  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

39.  1.  23.  foi'  principal  read  middle. 

41.  1.  20.  a/5!er  Winburne  add:    Having  died  in  warfare   with 

pagans,  the  Catholic  Church  has  enrolled  him  among 

her  martyrs. 
69.  1.  6.    for  the  read  a  great. 

84.  1.  25.  dele  No oppressed. 

—  1.  30.  dele  and  they tithes. 

94.  1.  17-  for  Britons  read  Bretons. 

}for  iEthelweard  read  ^Elfweard. 

106.   1.  11.  after  mistake  add  of  Guthorm  in  Denmark. 
112.  note  Kfor  ^thelthryth,  re((d  Cynethryth. 

116.  1.  2 1 .  dele  by  the  fair  Hewa. 

117.  1.  6.   for  -second  read  -seventh. 
142.    1.  4.    dele  already. 

156.  1.  16.  /or  iEthelstan  reoc?  ^Ethelred. 

179.    1.  9.    dele  It people,    a'iid  dele  note  '. 

187-    1.  6-    dele  but martyrs. 

189.  note  '.  1.  4.  for  Burton  read  Bampton. 

1 90.  1.  25.  after  Arewe  read  Orwell,  arid  dele  note  4. 
210.   1.  1 7-  after  you  read  like  dogs. 

218.    1.  9.   for  Alan  re(td  him. 

222.  dele  not«  \ 

238.  dele  note  '. 

242.    1.  2.  for  Biom  read  Sweyn. 

246.  1.  1 9.  after  of  add  a  noble  lady  named. 

250.  1.  12.  d^  younger,  arul  after  brother  ctdd  Leofwine. 

302.  1.  12.  after  foundations  add  On  receiving  intelligence  of  Ha- 
rold's fall,  the  carls  Eadwine  and  Morkere  j)roceeded 
to  London,  and  sent  their  sister,  queen  Ealdgyth,  to 
Chester. 

—  —     (iddw)te^.    Fl.  Wigorn.  a.  1066. 

—  —     note  -.   1.  3.   dele  For wife  of  Harold. 

.369    I.  18.  /or /^^thelwcurd  rcfw/ iElfweard. 


IHK  END. 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  of  the  STORY  OF  APOLLO- 
NIUS  OF  TYRK,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  C.  C.  Coll.  Camb. 
upon  which  is  founded  the  Play  of  Pericles,  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
with  a  literal  translation,  etc.     Pub.  !'tx.     Reduced  t(»  3*. 
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BIOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA  LITERARIA,  or  Biography  of  Literary 
Characters  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  anglo-saxon  peeiod.  By  Thomas 
Weight,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Membre  de  I'lnstitute  de  France.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  Qs. 
{original  jprice  12s.) 

THE  ANGLO-NOEMAN  PERIOD.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  Qs.  {onginalprice  12s.) 

Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literal  mc. 
There  is  no  work  in  the  English  Language  which  gives  the  reader  such  a  comprehensive  and  connected 
History  of  tlie  Literatiire  of  these  periods. 

LITERATURE   OF  THE   TROUBADOURS.     Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Pro- 
ven^ale,  par  M.  Faueiel,  pubUe  par  J.  Mohl,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut  de  France. 
3  vols,  8vo,  nciCy  seioed.     lAs.  {original  2>'nce  £1.  A.s.) 

A  valuable  work,  and  forms  a  fit  companion  to  the  Literarj^  Histories  of  Hallam,  Ticknor,  and  Gin<yuene. 
J.  K.  S.  is  the  only  ageut  in  London  for  the  sale  of  it,  at  the  above  moderate  price.  * 

T  UNI  US.  The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  elucidated,  including  a  Biogra- 
"  pliical  Memoir  of  Lieut. -Col.  Barre,  M.P.  By  Jonx  Beitton,  F.S.A.,  ko.  Royal  Svo, 
toith  portraits  of  Lord  Shelhurne,  John  Dunning,  and  Barre^  from  Sir  Joshua  Hcgnolds's 
picture,  cloth.     &s    Laege  papeb,  in  4to,  cloth.     9*. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  book,  giving  many  pai-ticulars  of  the  American  War,  and  the  state  of  parties 
during  that  period. 

ORTHIES   OF  WESTMORELAND,  or  Biographies  of  Notable  Persons 
bom  in  that   County   since  the  Reformation.    By  Geoege  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  Svo,  cloth.     Qs.  {original  price  \Gs.) 

B 


^^ 


;VRKER. — Literary   Anecdotes   and   Contemporary   Reminiscences   of  Professor 
Porson,  and  other.'*,  from  the  Manu.'^cript  Papers  of  the  late  E.  H.  Baekee  Esq. 
of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  with  an  Original  Memoir  of  the  Author.     2  vols.  Svo,  cloth.  '  12s'* 

1\TILT0N. — Considerations  on  Milton's  Early  Reading,  and  the  prima  stamina  of 
■^'-^     his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  together  with  Extracts  from  a  Poet  of  the  XVIth  Century 
(Joshua  Sylvester,)  by  CuA3.  Duhsteb,  M.A.     12mo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  {original  2^rice  bs.)  * 

MILTON. — A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings,  after  his  Biographers  and  Annotutors.     By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  IIünteb.     Post  Svo,  sewed.     2s.  Qd. 

T  IFE,  PROGRESSES,  and  REBELLlONof  James,  Duke  of  Mon- 

-*-'     mouth,  etc.  to  his  Capture  and  Execution,  with  a  fuU  account  of  the  Bloodv  Assize 

and  copious  Biographical  Notices,  by  Gj-ohoe  Rodebts,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  plates  and  cuts 

new,  extra  cloth.    i)s.  (original  price  £l.  4s.)  * 

Two  very  intcrcsUng  volume»,  particularly  so  to  tliosc  connected  with  tJic  West  of  En"lnnd. 

Q  IIAKESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Early  Editions  of  Sliakesponrc's  Piav«, 

and  of  the  Coramentarie»  and  other  Publications  illustrative  of  his  ^Vürk8.     liy 

J.  O.  Ualliwell.     Svo,  cloth.     3# 

"Indii'pfn«;iJ)lc  to  ercrjljody  who  wishes  to  carry  on  «ny  inquirie»  connected  with  SliakesiiMr«!  or  who  ma» 
huvc  ft  Unry  fur  '■^kmptXiMtk  BtbUovrufhj  "SpecMor. 


VahfabJe  and  Intcresii'nf/  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

IVTORLAND. — Account   of  the  Life,  Writings,  and   Inventiona   of  Sir  Samuel 

^^■^  Morland,  Master  of  Meclianics  to  Charles  II.  By.  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8vo, 
sewed.     Is. 

COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  on  Scientific  Subjects,  illustrative  of  the 
^^  Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Cliarles  II.  Edited  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell.     8vo,  cloth.   3*. 

Comprising  letters   of  Digr^cs,  Dee,  Tycho  Brahe,        Sir  Samuel  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  Lambeth  Palace 
Lower,  Harriott,  Lydyatt,  Sir  W.  Petty,  Sir  C.  Caven-        Nat.  Tarpolev's  Corrector  Analyticus,  8m:.    Cost  the 
dish,  Brancker,  Pell,  &c. ;  also  the  autobiography  of        Subscribers  i,\. 

ST.   DUNSTAN.— The  Life  and  Äliracles  of  St.  Dunstan.     By  W.  RoBixsoy, 
LL.D.     ^vo,  plate.   \s. 
SIDNEY.— Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sidney  (the  Patriot)  j 
with  his  Trial  in  1683.     By  R.  C.  Sidney.     With  outline  plate  pom  Stepluinotjrs 
»cell  known  picture.     8vo,  sewed.  Is.  6d. 

T  OVE  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  PIOZZI,  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of 
■^-*  Dr.  Johnson^  written  when  she  was  Eighty,  to  the  handsome  actor,  William 
Augustus  Conway,  aged  Twenty-seven.     8vo,  sewed.   2s. 

"  — .  written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  celebrity — considerably  enhances  their  interest.    The 

morning)  by  an  Octo;icn;iry  pen,  a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  letters  themselves  it  is  not  ensv  to  characterise;  nor 

says)  twentj'-six  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  shall  we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  more  btspcak 

be,  all  your  own.  — LetUr  V,  3d  Feb.  1820.  the  drivelUng  of  dotage,  or  the  folly  ot  love ;  in  eitlicr 

"  T1Ü3  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coUectiona  case  they  present  human  nature  to  us  under  a  m-w 

of  love  epistles  we  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  with,  aspect,  and  furnish  one  of  those  riddles  wliich  no- 

and  the  weU  knowTi  Uterary  reputation  of  the  lady —  tlung  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  can  satisUc- 

the  Mrs,  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Burney  torily  &ohc."— Polytechnic  liciiac. 


^|)iIoloflj>  antr  €ai1j)  €nsUsi)  ilitcraturt. 

pOMPENDIOUS    ANGLO-SAXON    AND    ENGLISH    DIG- 

^     TION  ARY.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boswobth,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo,  closely  printed 

in  treble  Colutnns.     12s. 

Laege  Papee.   Royal  Svo.  (to  match  the  next  article),  cloth,  £1. 

"Tills  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  large  Die-  price,  all  that  is  most  practical  and  valuable  in  th, 
tionary,  but  almost  an  entii-ely  new  work.  In  this  lornier  expensive  edition,  with  a  great  accesiion  of  new 
compendious  one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate        words  anu  matter." — Author's  Preface. 

QN  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Germanic,  and  Scandinavian 
^^  Languages  and  Nations,  \nth.  Chronological  Specimens  of  their  Languages.  By 
J.  B03W0ETH,  D.D.     Royal  8vo,  bds.     £1. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  formerly  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  the  Anglo-S;Lxon  Dic- 
tionary, and  now  published  separately. 

A  NGLO-SAXON   DELECTUS  ;    serving  as  a  first  Class-Book  to  the  Lan- 

-^^     guage.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Baenes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.     12mo,  cloth, 

2s.  6d. 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowledjcc  stated,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Lntin. 

of  their  ojvn  Native  Knglisli,  suiue  acquaintance  with  French,  and  other  haupua^i-s.     A  pliiloso^iliital  spirit 

Anf^lo- Saxon  is  indispensable  ;    and  we  have  never  pervades  every  part.     The  Deiettus  rtmsists  of  sliort 

seen  an  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  pre-  pieces  on  viunous  subjects,  willi  extracts  from  Anglo- 

Bt'Ut  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  btf^inniT  in  a  short  sjiace  Saxon  History  and  the  Saxou  Chronicle.     There  Is  a 

of  lime.    The  declensions  and  conjuijations  are  well  good  Glossary  at  the  end." — Athemtum,  Oct.  20,  1819. 

p  UIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE  :  on  the  Basis  of  Pro- 
^^  fessor  Rask's  Grammar  ;  to  which  are  added,  Reading  Lessons  in  Terse  and  Prose, 
with  Notes  for  the  use  of  Learners.     By  E.  J.  Veenon,  B.A.,  Oion.     12]no,  cloth,  5.?.  6t/. 

"The  author  of  this  Guide  seems  to  have  made  one  cure  and  skill;  and  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  con- 
step  in  the  right  direction,  by  compiling  what  may  be  sists  of  a  well-chosen  selection  of  extnirts  from  An»ltv- 
pn)iiounced  tlie  best  work  on  the  subjoct  hitherto  Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  the  practice  ot 
published  in  England." — Athenäum.  the  studi-nt,  who  will  find  ^reat  assistance  in  reading 

"  Mr.  Vejnon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  taking  them  frum  the  grammatical  notes  »nth  which  thev  art 

Rask  for  his  Model ;  but  let  no  one  suppose  from  the  ac compiuiitd.and  from  the  j^lossary  which  follows  tnem. 

title  that  the  book  is  merely  a  compilation  from  the  This  volume,  well  studied,  will  enable  any  one  to  read 

work  of  that  philologist,     the  accidence  is  abruijred  wnth  case  the  gcncrahty  of  .\nglo-Saxon  writers;  and 

from    lUisk,  with   constant  revision,  correction,  and  its   cheapness   placet  it  within  the  rcirh   of   «rery 

modification;  but  the  syntax,  a  most  important  j>ur-  class.    It  tut  oar  keartj  rccommcudatiou." — LUcrarg 

tiuu  of  *>tc  book,  it  original,  aud  it  compiled  with  great  GusitU. 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 

L_a-i-  iJM-M  ■■■II  ■  ■■  -  i"-Ti      I      —       I  ■ ' "^ -^ ^»Trw-TTrn_ 

A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— Selectlona,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 

■^-^     Anglo-Saxon  Literature,    with   an  Introductory  Ethnological  Essay,  and  Notes, 

Critical  and  Explanatory.     By  Loms  F.  Klipstein,  of  the  University  of  Griessen.  2  thick 

vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    12*.  {original  price  185.) 

Containing  an  immense  body  of  information  on  a  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  mother-tongue  j 

language  wliich  is  now  becoming  more  fully  appre-  while  the  language  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 

dated,  and  wliich  contains  fifteen-twentieths  of  what  valuable  and  interesting  works  preserved  in  it,  may, 

we  daily  think,  and  speak,  and  write.  No  Enghshman,  in  copiousness  of  words,  strength  of  expression,  and 

therefore,  altogether  ignorant  of  Anglo-Ssixou,   can  grammatical  precision,  vie  with  the  modern  German. 

INTRODUCTION    TO   ANGLO-SAXON    READING;  comprismg 

-*-  MWic's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  with  a  copious  Glossary,  &o.  By 
L.  La^gley,  F.L.S.     12mo,  clotli^  2s.  Qd. 

^Ifric's  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  composition,  and  interesting  as  setting  forth  Atigustine's  mtekai 
to  the  "  Land  of  the  Angles." 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  GUTHLAC, 

■^*-  Hermit  of  Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Chaeles  Wycliffe  Goodwin,  M. A.,  Fellow 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.     12mo,  cloth^  5*. 

ANGLO-SAXON    LEGENDS    OF   ST.  ANDREW  AND    ST. 

■^^  VERONICA,  now  first  printed,  with  English  translations  on  the  opposite  page.  By 
C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.     Sto,  sewed.     2s.  Qd. 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HEXAMERON  OF  ST. 

-^*-  BASIL,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ad  Filium 
Spiritualem  ;  now  first  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  NoRacAN.    8vo,  Second  Edition,  enlarged^  sewed.    4s. 

ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    OF    THE    HOLY    GOSPELS. 

■^  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  By  BENJAMIN  Thoepb,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  cloth. 
8*.   (original  price  12s.) 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY   OF  APOLLO- 

-^^  NIUS  OF  TYRE  ; — upon  which  is  founded  the  Play  of  Pericles,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare ; — from  a  MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Glossary.  Bj  Benjamin  Thoepb. 
12mOy  cloth.    4>s.6d.    {original  price  Qs.) 

A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
■'^*-  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  various  ages,  with  a  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thoepe, 
F.S.A.  A  neweditiony  tvilh  corrections  and  improvements.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  8s.  {original 
price  12s.) 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
■*-  in  Anglr-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  En^li^h.  Edited  by  Thos.  Weight  M.A. 
8ro,  chth^  3s. 

Contents:— Kn  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy  maMng,  an]  explanatory  of  all  the  symholical  s'wni 
of  the  Tenth  Ce.ntuet,  now  first  published  from  a        •-  '—'"  —-'-'■ '  --•-..''-.     x,  .  t,'  ,.  .  ,.■/.. 


MS.  in  (he  British  .^fusrum,  with  a  Iranxlation;  Livre 

de«  Cre.'\ture3,  by  PhiUippe  dc  Thaun,  now /rj<;>ri«<«i  _  _      ^^ 

»i/A  a  translation,  [extremely  taluabU  to  Philologists,  of  the   Saints,   {the  earliest'' piece  of  t/ie  kind  in  tht 

as  being  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Nornum   re-  English  Language.) 

T^RAGMENT    OF    .ELFRIC'S    ANGLO-SAXON   GRAMMAR, 

■*-  yElfric's  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  Xllth  Century,  dis- 
covered among  the  Arcliives  of  Worcester  CathedraL  By  Sir  Thomas  Phiujps,  Bart, 
FoL,  PKIVATELY  PBINTED,  tewed.     1*.  6i, 

OKE ETON'S  (John,  Poet  Laureat  to  Henry  VITI)  Poetical  Works  :  tho  Bowgeof 
*^  Court,  CoHn  Clout,  Why  come  yo  not  to  Court?  (liis  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey), 
I'liillij)  Sparrow,  Elinour  Ruinming,  &c. ;  with  Notes  and  Lifia.  By  tho  Eov.  A.  Dycb! 
2  vols,  8vo,  cloth.     14».  {original  price  £1.  12s.) 

'TJiepow*T,the*trj»n?r.ncM,thevolubüityorhiBlan-       great  a  flcholar  aa  erer  lived  (ErMmns).  'tho  Heht 


P'  '      •      '■  :.-,  and  the;  perfect  orj^'ia-  and  ornatnrnt  of  Britaju.'      He  indul^'ed  very  frcüly 

*'  '»noiicofllicmfHtrtxtrap  in  hi»  writings  in  cenHurcson  monks  and  Doniiniean«; 

:■'■'■■  ■■■■J  -.^     ir  ci>untry"—Sijiitheg.  and.  moreover,  had  tlic 

ün  IS  a  cunous,  able,  and  rcriiarkubl«;  writer,  mild   terms,  on  tlio    i 

inn  MD*«*,  a  v«;in  of  humour,  and  some  ima-  Wolgry.     We  raiiuol  I 

licbada  wonderful  rommandof  the  Enj;li«h  ornanunt  of  ins  <iwii  t 

,  aod  oae  who  was  «iylcd,  iix  hi§  tuio,  hy  u  who  üoric  ullcr  Luu." 


^''^ J     ■'--  ■  -  •■  —J  ■--;    "t  ci)uuirf"—Si)nthey.  and.  moreover,  had  tlic  hartliluxid  to  reflect,  in  no  very 

"  fekclton  u  a  cunou«,  able,  and  rcriiarkahle  writer,  mild   terms,  on  tlic    manners  and    life  of  Cardinal 

with  •tron(5  «en»«',  a  vein  of  humour,  and  some  ima-  Wolgry.     We  raiinol  help  conhidcrin«  Skellon  us  an 

Tin»»' ion ;  he  bad  a  wonderful  rommand  of  the  Enjjlish  ornament  of  ins  own  time,  oud  a  bcucXuctor  to  thus« 


pilMMOn; 
Ujij^U'I^:, 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  ly 


SEMI-SAXON.— Tlio  Departing  Soul's  Address  to  the  Body,  a  Fragment  of  a 
Semi-Saxon  Poem,  discovered  amoung  the  Arcliives  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Sir 
Thomas  PiiiLLiprs,  Bart.,  with  an  English  Translation  by  S.  W.  Singeb.     8vo,  only 

100  I'EIVATELY  I'EINTED.      2s. 

T^ICTIONARY  OF  ARCHAIC   AND   PROVINCIAL  WORDS, 

-■-^     Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 

By  James  Ouciiahd  IIalliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.     2  vols,  8vo,  containing  upwards 

of  1000  pages,  closely  'printed  in  double  columns,  cloth,  a  new  and  cheaper  edition.     £1.  1*. 

It  ronlains  above  50,(XX)  words  (enil)odying  all  the  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionaries  and  books 

known  scattered  glossaries  of  the  English  language),  of  reference.     Most  of  the  princij).il  ^Vrchaisms  are  il- 

forniing  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  old  Poets,  lustrated  by   exuniplcs  selected  from  early   inedjted 

Uraniatisls,  Tiieologians,  and  other   authors,  wiiose  MSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion 

works  abound  with  allusions,  of  wliich  explanations  will  be  found  to  be  original  authorities. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    LITERATURE,    POPULAR   SUPERSTI- 
TIONS, and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.   By  Thomas  Weight,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  elegantly  printed,  cloth.     \Qs. 

Contents. — Essay  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  II.  Anglo-  Rush,  and  the  Frolicsome  Elve«.  XT.  On  Dunlop's 
Norman  Poetry.  III.  Chansons  de  Geste,  or  Historical  History  of  Fiction.  XII.  On  the  History  and  trans- 
Konuinces  of  the  Middle  Ages.  IV.  On  Proverbs  and  mission  of  Popular  Stories.  XIII.  On  the  Poetry  of 
Popular  SaNings.  V.  On  the  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  History.  XIV.  Adventures  of  Hercward  the  Saxon, 
tlie  Twelfth' Century.  VI.  Abelard  and  the  Scliolastic  XV.  The  Storv  of  Eustace  the  Monk.  XVI.  The  llis- 
PhUosophy.  VII.  On  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology.        tory  of  Fulke  t'itzwarine.   XVII.  (Ju  the  Popular  Cycle 

VIII.  On  the  National  Fairy  Mytholoü:y  of  England.        of  Kobin-Hood  Ballads.    XVIII.  On  the  Cfoncjuest  of 

IX.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece,  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans.  XIX.  On  Old  English 
and  their  Connexion  witli  the  English.     X.  On  Yr'vai        Political  Songs.    XX.  On  the  Scottish  Poet,  Dunbar. 

■pARLY     HISTORY     OF    FREEMASONRY    IN    ENGLAND. 

-*-^     Illustrated  by  an   Enghsh  Poem  of  the  XlVth  Century,  with  Notes.     By  J.  O. 

IIalliwell,  Post  8vo,  Second  Edition,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  in  tJie 
British  Museum,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

"  Hie  interest  which  the  curious  poem,  of  which  which  is  not  common  with  such  publications.      Mr. 

this  pubhcation  is  chiefly  composed,  has  excited,  is  Halliwell  has  carefully  revised  the  new  edition,  and 

proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  into  increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  complete  and 

German,  and  of  its  having  reached  a  second  edition,  correct  glossary." — Literary  Gazette. 

'TORRENT   OF   PORTUGAL;    an  English  Metrical  Romance,  now  first  pub- 
-*-      lished,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century,  preserved  in  the  Chetham  Library 
at  Manchester.     Edited  by  J.  O.  IIalliwell,  &c.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniform  with  Ritson, 
Weber,  and  Ellis's  publications .     5s. 

"This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  bling  to  a  modem  reader,  yet  the  class  to  which  it 

list  of  early  EngUsh  nietriciü  romances,  and  an  in-  rightly  belongs  will  value  it  accordingly ;  both  because 

dispensable  companion  to   the  collections  of  Ritson,  it  is  curious  in  its  details,  and  possesses  philoloicu  al 

Weber,  and  Ellis." — Literary  Gazette.  importance.      To  the  general  reader  it  presents  one 

"A  literary  curiosity,  and  one  both  welcome  and  feature,  viz.,  the  reference  to  Way  land  Smith,  whom 

serviceable  to  the  lover  of  black-lettered  lore.  Though  Sir  W.  Scott  has  invested  with  so'  much  interest." — 

the  obsoleteness  of  the  style  may  occasion  sad  stum-  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

TJ  ARROWING  OF  HELL  ;  a  Miracle  Play,  written  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
-*--■-  II,  now  first  pubhshed  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Modeun 
Reading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  James  Oechaitd  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
&c.     8vü,  seioed.     2s. 

This  curious  piece  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  eiish  Poetry ;   Sharon  Turner's   England ;    Collier's 

specimen  of  dramatic  composition  in  the  English  Ian-  History  of  Enghsh  Dramatic  Poetry,  VoL  II,  p.  213. 

guagc;  ride  Ilallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  I;  All  these  writers  refer  to  the  Mtuiuscript. 
Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs,  Vol.  II ;  Warton's  Eu- 

"M'UGiE  POETIC  A  ;  Select  Pieces  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetry,  illustratuig  the 
-^^  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  XVth  Century.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Post  8vo, 
only  100  copies  printed,  cloth.     5*. 

Contents :  — Co\y\\  Blowbol's  Testament;  the  Dc-  Lobe,  Henry  Vlllth's  Fool;  Romance  of  Robert  of 
bate  of  the  Caryentcr's  Tools ;  tiie  Mercliant  and  Sicily ;  and  fite  other  curious  pieces  oj  the  same 
his    Son ;    the   Maid   and    the    Magpie  ;   Elegy   on        kind 

A  NECDOTA  LITERARIA  :  a  CoUection  of  Short  Poems  m  English,  Latin, 
-^^  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in  the  Xllltli 
Century  ;  and  more  especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  diiferent  Classes  of 
Society.     By  T.  WuiauT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.     8vo,  cloth,  only  2Ö0  printed.     7s.  6d. 

pOPULAR   ERRORS  IN    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  particularly  in 

-^  Pronunciation,  familiarly  poijited  out.  By  Geouge  Jackson.  12mo,  TiiiBP 
Edition,  with  a  coloured  fronlisviece  ot  the  "  Sedes  Busbeiana."     6d. 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


XP  ARLY  MYSTERIES,  and  other  Latin  Poems  of  theXIIth  and  Xlllth  centuries. 
-'-^  Edited,  from  original  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Libraries  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  by  Thos.  Weight,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     8vo,  hds.     4<s.  6d. 

"  Besides  the  curious  specimens  of  the  dramatic  on  tlie  people  of  Norfolk,  \\T:itten  by  a  Monk  of  Peter- 
Btyle  of  Middle-Age  Latimty,  Mr.  Wright  has  given  borough,  and  answered  in  the  same  style  by  John  of 
two  compositions  in  the  Narrative  Elegiac  Verse  (a  St.  Omer ;  and,  lastly,  some  sprightly  and  often  grace- 
favoiirite  measiu-e  at  that  period),  in  the  Comoedia  ful  songs  from  a  MS.  in  the  Arundel  Collection,  wliich 
Babionis  and  the  Geta  of  VitahsBlesensis,  which  form  afford  a  very  favoiirable  idea  of  the  IjtIc  poetry  of 
a  ünk  of  connection  between  the  Classical  and  Middle-  our  clerical  forefathers." — GetUleman's  Magazine. 
age  Literature:  some  remarkable  Satyrical  Rhymea 

"P  ARA  MATHEMATICA ;  or  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Mathematics  and 
■^^  Subjects  connected  with  them,  from  ancient  inedit^d  MSS.  By  J.  O.  Haluwell. 
8vo,  Seco>T)  Edition,  doth.    3*. 

Contents  .• — Johannis  de  Sacro-Bosco  Tractatus  de  Duration  of  Moonlight,  from  a  MS.  of  the  Thirteenth 

Arte  Numerandi;    Method  used  in  England  in  the  Centuay;  on  the  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Dis- 

Fifteenth  Centurj'  for  taking  the  Altitude  of  a  Steeple;  lances ;  Alexandri  de  Yilla  Dei  Carmen  de  Algorismo ; 

Treatise  on  the  Numeration  of  Algorism ;  Treatise  on  Preface  to  a  Calendar  or  Almanack  for  1430}  Johannis 

Glasses  for  Optical  Purposes,  by  W.  Bourne ;  Johannis  Norfolk  in  Artem  progrcssionis  summula;  Notes  on 

Eobyns  de  Cometis  Commentaria;  Two  Tables  showing  Early  Almanacks,  by  the  Editor,  &c.  &c. 
the  time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 

PHILOLOGICAL  PROOFS  of  the  Origmal  Unity  and  Eecent  Origm  of  the 
-*-  Htiman  Race,  derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Eiu-ope,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.     By  A.  J.  Johnes.     8vo,  cloth.     Qs.  {original  price  \2s.  Qd.) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  to  whose  works  it  will  be  found  a  useful  supplement. 
A  MERICANISMS.— A  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  A  Glossary  of  Words  and 
-^^  Phrases  coUoquiaUyused  in  the UnitedStates.  ByJ.R.BAETLETT.  Thick  8vo,c?o^Ä.  12j. 
"PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  founded  upon  EngUsh,  and  framed  from  a 
-*-  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Grammar,  and  a  help  to  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Baenes,  B.D.,  author  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  Delectus,"  "Dorset 
Dialect,"  &c.     Post  8vo,  in  the  press. 


^robmtial  53talects  of  Cuglanti^ 

"DIBLIOGRAPHICAL  LIST  of  aU  the  Works  which  have  been  published 
■^-^  towards  illustnating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England.  By  John  Russell  Smith. 
Post  Svo.    1*. 

"  Very  arniccable  to  euch  as  prosecute  tlie  study  of  our  provincial  dialects,  or  are  collecting  works  on  that 
curious  subject.  We  very  cordiaily  recommend  u  to  notice." — Metropolitan. 

HALLIWELL^S    HISTORICAL    SKETCH     OF     THE    PRO- 
VINCIAL DIALECTS   OF  ENGLA>^D.    lUustrated  by  numerous  Examples, 
(extracted from  the  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words.)  Svo.  2*. 

riLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 

^^  IN  ENGLAND ;  by  F.  Grose,  F.S.A. ;  with  whidi  is  now  incorporated  the  Sup- 
plement, by  Samuel  Peoge,  F.S.A.     Post  Svo,  cloth.    4?.  6d. 

Tlie  utility  of  a  Provincial  Glossary  to  all  persons  de-  would  be  entirely  a  work  of  supcrcroption.  Grose 
Birous  of  understanding  our  ancient  poets,  is  so  uni-  and  Peggc  iwe  constantly  referred  to  in  Todd's  "  John- 
Tcrsaliy  acknowledged,  that  to  enter  into  a  proof  of  it        son's  Dictionary." 

CORNWALL.— Specimens  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged  by  Uncle 

Jan  Tbeenoodle,  with  some  Introductory  Remarks  and  a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian 

Friend,  also  a  Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  connected  with  Cornwall.     Post 

8vo.      With  curious  portrait  of  Dolly  Pentreath.     Cloth.     4*. 
CHESHIRE. — Attempt  at   a  Glossary  of  some  words  used  in  Cheshire.     By  RoGKE 

WiLBEAHAM,  F.A.S.,  &c.     12mo,  bds.    2s.  6d.  (original  price  5«.) 
DEVONSHIRE. — A  Devon.sliire  Dialogue  in  Four  Parts,  (by  Mrs.  Palmer,  sister  to  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds^)  with  Glossary  by  the  Rev.  J.  Puillipi'S,  of  Mcmbury,  Devon. 

12rno,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 
DORSET. — Poem«  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  with  a  Dissertation  and  Glossary. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Baenes,  B.D.     Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected^ 

royal  12mo,  cloth.     10*. 
A     flne  poetic  feeling  Isdinplaycd  throuf^h  the  various        Bums;  the  "Gentleman's  Maf^azine"  for  December, 
piece«  in  this  volume;  according;  Uy  vmic  critics  no-        Ib-VI,  ((avc  a  review  of  the  First  Edition  some  pogei 
wog  has  appeared  equal  U)   it  since  tlie  tunc    of        iu  lc'ii((Ui. 


Valuable  and  Intercstinrj  Books,  PtihHshed  or  Sold  hii 

DURHAM. — A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  in  the  County  of  Durham.  Post 
8vo,  with  a  Map  of  the  District,  cloth.     6s. 

"  Contains  about  two  thousand  words  ...  It  is  be-  e:uape   and  literature  ...  the  author  has  evidently 

lievcd    tlu:    lirst   nnd   only  collection  of  words  and  brou;_'lit   to   bear   an    extensive    pcrson.nl    acquaiut- 

phrascs  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  we  hail  it  tliere-  ance   with    the    couiuon    knguagc."  —  Darlington 

lore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ian-  Times. 

ESSEX. — John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles :  a  Poem  ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striking 
lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex  ;  with  a  Glossary.  By  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Totham  Ilall,  Essex.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     2*. 

"  The  pocra  possesses  considerable  humour. — Tcüt^t  "  Exhibits  the  dialect  of  Essex  perfectly." — Eclectic 

Magazine.  Review. 

"  A  verv  pleasant  trifle  "—Literary  Gazette.  "  Full  of  quaint  wit  and  humour."  —  Gent.'s  Stag., 

"  A  very  clever  production." — Kisrx  Lit.  Joumak  May,  18  H. 

"  Full  of  rich  humour." — Essex  Mercury.  "  A  very  clever  and  amusing  piece  of  local  descrip- 

"  Very  drolL" — Metropolitan.  tion." — Archaologist. 

KENT. — Dick  and  Sal,  or  Jack  and  Joan's  Fair :  a  Doggrel  Poem,  in  the  Kentish  Dialect. 
Tliird  Edition.   12mo.     Qd. 

LANCASIIIRE. — Dialect  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummus  and  Meary ; 
revised  and  corrected,  with  his  Rhymes,  and  an  enlarged  Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases,  chiefly  used  by  the  rural  population  of  the  manufacturing  Districts  of  South 
Lancaehii-e.     By  Samuel  Bamfoed.     12mo,  cloth.     3*.  6d. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs.      By  A.  B.  Etans,  D.D.,  Head 

Master  of  Market- Bosworth  Chrammar  School.     12mo,  cloth.     5j. 

NORTIIAMPTONSHIRE.— The  Dialect  andFolt-Lore  of  Northamptonshire  :  a  Glossary 
of  Northamptonshire  Provincialisms,  Collection  of  Fairy  Legends,  Popular  Super- 
stitions, Ancient  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.  By  Thomas  Steenbeeo.  12mo, 
cloth.     5s. 

SUSSEX. — A  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  By  W.  Dueeant 
CooPEE,  F.S.A.      Post  8vo,  Second  Edition,  enlaeqed,  cloth.      5*. 

SUSSEX. — Jan  Cladpole's  Trip  to  'Merricur  in  Search  fop  Dollar  Trees,  and  how  he  got 
rich  enough  to  beg  his  way  home !     Written  in  Sussex  Doggerel.     12mo.     Gd. 

WESTMORELAND  AND  CUMBERLAND.— Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  BaUads, 
by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  now  first  col- 
lected ;  to  which  is  added,  a  copious  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  408,  cloth.     9s. 

This  collection  comprises,  in  the  Westmoreland  Dia-  the  Cumbrian  Bard  (including  .■some  now ßrst  printed) ; 

lect,  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler's  Four  Far.uliar  Dialogues,  VII.  Sones  by  Miss  Blamire  and  Miss  Gilpin;  VIIL 

witli  I'oems,  &.C.;  and  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  1.  Son ers  by  John  IIa v son,  IX.  An  Extensive  ulossary  of 

Poems  and  Pastorals  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Ralph;  IL  Westmoreland  ancl  Cumberland  Words. 
Pastorals,  &c.,  by  Ewan  Clark;  III.   Letters  from 

Dublin,  by  a  young  Borrowdale  Shepherd,  by  Isaac  All  the  poetical  quotations  in  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sand- 

Ritson;  iV.  Poems  Lv  John  Stag»;  V.  Poems  by  Mark  boy's  Visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition,"  are  to  be  found 

Lonsdale  ;  VI.  Ballads  and  Songs  by  Robert  Anderson,  in  this  volume. 

WILTSHIRE. — A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  sliowing 
their  Derivation  in  numerous  instances  irom  the  Language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By 
John  Yonoe  Akeeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     12mo,  cloth.     3s. 

YORKSHIRE. — The  Yorksliire  Dialect,  oxempUfied  in  various  Dialogues,  Talcs,  and 
Songs,  applicable  to  the  Coimty ;  with  a  Glossary.     Post  8vo.     1*. 

"A  shillini,'  book  worth  its  money;  most  of  the  feclintrs  of  the  nistic  mind;   and  the  addresses  to 

pieces  of  conuxisilion  arc  not  only  hamiless,  but  ^ood  Rirlirs  and  Poverty  have  much  of  the  freedom  and 

Bjud  pretty.     The  eclof^ue  on  the  death  of  '  Aw  d  Daisy,'  spirit    of    Burns."  —  GentUman's    Magoiiiu,    May 

an  outworn  liorse,  is  an  outpouring  of  some  of  the  best  1841. 

VORKSHIRE.— The  Hallamshire  {district  of  Sheffield)  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
IIuNTER,  author  of  the  History  of  "Hallamshire,"  "South  Yorksliire,"  &.c  Post 
Svo,  cloth.     4*.   (original  price  Hs.) 

f  ORKSHIRE. — Bairnsla  Foak's  Annual,  on  onny  body  els  as  beside  fort  'y  years  1845 
and  1843,  be  Tom  Tbeddleiiotle  ;  to  which  is  added  the  Barnsley  and  Vulage 
Record,  or  the  Book  of  Facts  and  Fancies,  by  Ned  Nut.     12mo,  pp.  100.     1*. 

YORKSHIRE.— Sum  Thowts  abaght  Ben  Bunt's  Weddin  ;— Tom  Treddlchoylc's  Thowts 
ftbaght  Nan  Bimt'e  Chrosmae  Tea  Party,  &c  Two  Pieces,  (Barnsley  Dialect.) 
12mo.     Qd.  * 


John  Russell  Smith,  S6,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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A  RCH^OLOGICAL  INDEX  to  Remains  of  Antiquity  of  the  Celtic,  Romano- 
■^*-  British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Periods,  by  John  Yonge  Akeb^a^, Fellow  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  8to,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings^  comprising 
u^ncards  ofßve  hundred  objects,  cloth,    los. 

This  work,  though  intended  as  an  introduction  and  rows — Urns — Swords — Spears — Knives — Umbones  of 

a  guide  to  the  study  of  our  early  antiquities,  will,  it  is  Shiekls  —  Buckles  —  Fibulae  —  Bullae  —  Hair  Pins  — 

hoped,  also  prove  of  service  as  a  book  of  reference  to  Beads,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

the  practised  Archseologist.    The  contents  ai-e  as  fol-  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (as  far  as  relates  to 

lows:  Britain).    The  Geographical  Tables  of  Ptolemy,  the 

Part  I.    Celtic  Period.  — Tumuli,  or  Barrows  IS'otitia,  and  the  Iti.nerart  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
and  Cairns — Cronielechs — Sepulcluai  Caves — Rc^Lisig  cester,  together  with  a  classified  Index  of  the  con- 
Stones — Stone  Circles.  &c.  &.c. — Objects  discovered  in  tents  of  the  ArcUjEOLOGIa  (Vols,  i  to  xxxi)  are  given 
Celtic  Sepulchres — Urns — Beads — Weapons — Iniple-  in  an  Appendix, 
ments,  &c. 

Part  EE.    Romano-British  Period. — Tumuli  of  "  One  of  the  first  wants  of  an  incipient  Antiquary, 

the  Romano-British  Period — Burial  places  of  the  Ro-  is  the  facihty  of  comparison,  and  here  it  is  fm-uishcd 

mans  —  Pavements  —  Camps  —  Viiias  —  Sepiilchral  him  at  one  glance.    The  plates,  indeed,  foim  the  njost 

Monuments — Scpu-chra!  Inscriptions — Dedicator}' In-  valuable  part  of  the  book,  botli  by  their  number  and 

Bcriptions — Comiiieraorative   luiciiptions  —  Altai's —  the  judicious  selection  of  types  ?.iid  examples  which 

Urns  —  Glass  Vessels  —  Fibulae  —  Ai-miUae  —  Coins —  they  contain.    It  is  a  book  which  we  can,  on  this  ac- 

Coin-moulds,  &c.  &c.  count,  safely  and  waa-mly  recommend  to  all  who  are 

Part  III.  A.nglo-Saxon  Period. — Tumuli — De-  interested  iii  the  antiquities  of  their  native  land." — 

tailed  List  of  Objects  discovered  in  Anglo-Saxon  Bar-  Literart/  Gazette. 

TDEMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  prmcipally  from  Tumuliin  En- 
-*-*'  gland,  drawn  from  the  originals.  Described  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Y.  AiCEEMAlf, 
P.S.A.     4to,  PuBUSUixQ  IN  Paets  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

r)IRECTIONS    FOR    THE   PRESERVATION   OF   ENGLISH 

-*^  AJS'TIQUITIES,  especially  those  of  the  Three  First  Periods  j  or  Hints  for  the  In- 
experienced.   By  J.  Y.  Akeeman. 

A  small  tract  for  distnbution,  at  one  shiUing  per  dozen,  nscfol  to  give  fcc  excavators,  ploughmen,  Su;.,  who  are 
ipt  to  destroy  ai-ticles  tlicj  hud  if  not  of  precious  metaL 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL.  Svo,  toIs.  2, 3, 4, 

"^•^  5,  6.  £1.  1*.  each;  and  vol.  7  just  completed,  to  ith  an  extra  quantity  of  letter-press 
and  plates.     £1.  lis.  6d. 

J.R.  Smith  having  been  appointed  Publisher  to  the  Archieological  Association,  their  Publications  may  be 
had  of  him  in  future. 

"DRITISH  ARCILEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.— A  Report  of  the 

-*-'  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archocological  Association,  at  tlie  Worcester  Session, 
August,  1848.     By  A.  J.  Dukkin.     Thick  8vo,  with  engravings,  cloth.     £1.  Is. 

"X/'JERBATIM   REPORT  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Britibh  Arcliseological   Association,  held  at  the  Theatre  of  tlie  Westeni  Literary 
Institution,  5th  March,  1815,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  in  the  Chan*.     With  an  Introduction 
by  Thomab  Weight.     Svo,  sewed.     Is.  6d. 

A  succinct  liistory  of  the  dinsion  between  the  Arcliaeological  Association  and  Institute. 

ANTIQUARIAN  ETCHING  CLUB.— The  Pubhcations  of  the  Anti- 
■^^  quarian  Etching  Club,  for  the  year  1849,  consisting  of  54,  plates  of  Churches,  Fonts, 
Castles,  and  other  Antiquarian  objects.     4to,  boards.     Ss. 

for  the  year  1850,  containing  66  plates.     4to,  bds.     10s. 

for  the  year  1851,  containing  70  plates.     4to,  bds.     10s. 

yESTIGES     OF    THE    ANTIQUITIES     OF    DERBYSHIRE, 

'  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  it»  TnliabituntB,  from  the  most  Remote  Ages  to  th« 
Reformation.  By  Tuomas  Bateman,  Kfq.,  of  Yolgravc,  Derbyshire.  In  one  handsoina 
00/.  8vo,  with  numerous  woodcuts  of  2'umuli  and  their  contents,  Crosses,  Tombs,  ifr., 
cloth.     15*.  1848 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  VILLAS  of  the  Augustan  Ag^,  their 
•^  *■  Architectural  Di»po.Hition  and  Enrii-Iimcntn,  and  on-tlm  remains  of  Roman  Domef 
tic  ICdifices  diicovercd  in  Gn-at  Britain.  By  Tuomaü  Moule.  bvo,  2  plaits,  cUjth, 
i*.  Qd.  {original  price  8».) 


Valuable  and  Interesiinfj  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


RELIQUIE  ANTIQUI^  EBORACENSIS,  or  Relics  of  Antiquity,  relat. 
iug  to  the  County  of  York.     By  W.  BowMA^',  of  Leeds,  assisted  by  several  eminent 
Antiquaries,     4to,  with  engravings^  publishing  in  Quarterly  Parts.     2s.  6d.  each. 

THE   ROMAN  WALL  :  an  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Sohvay, 
deduced  from  numerous  personal  surveys.  By  the  Rev.  John  Collingwood  Brüce,F.S.A., 
Thick  8vo,  Second  and  Enlaeqed  Edition,  with  40  plates  and  200  tcoodcuts,  a  hand 
gome  volume,  half  morocco.     £1.  Is. — A  few  Copies  on  Laege  Papeb,  4to,  £2.  23. 

"Following  the  impulse  of  a  fresh  interest  in  remainfl  or  the  works  of  Archseologists  upon  our  Roman  re 

of  the  Roman  age,  recently  excited  amongst  English  mains,  especially  those  which  relate  to  his  immediate 

Archaeologists.Mr.  Bruce  lias  now  supplied  a  desitlcra-  mbitct."— Spectator. 

turn  in  Anliouarian  literature,  by  producing  a  Treatise,  "  In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Bruce's  work,  we  may  express 
in  which  he  lias  happily  combined  much  of  the  in-  a  hope  that  om- brief  notice  of  some  of  its  aiuaci ions 
formation  gatliered  by  previous  writers,  with  a  mass  may  promote  its  circulation.  The  author's  style  ren- 
of  original  and  personal  observations." — Journal  of  ders  it  highly  readable,  the  facts  he  has  collected  will 
the  ylrchaologkal  Institute,  Vol  via,  p.  105.  make  it  useful  for  reference,  and  its  portability,  and 
'The  Roman  Wall  is  a  very  elaborate  and  pains-  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  s'hould 
of  Bri 


taking  work,  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  British        introduce  it  as  a  companion  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
antiquities.    Mr.  Bruce  is  a  man  of  learning,  whether        study  fully  one   of  the  noblest   i 
as  regards  Roman  history,  in  connection  willi  Britain,       country." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


RELIQUIAE     ISURIANiE  :    the  Remains  of  the  Roman  Isurium,  now  Aid- 
borough,  near  Boroughbridgc,  Yorkshire,  illustrated  and  described.     By  Hekby 
EcEoTD  Smith.    Royal  4to,  with  37  plates,  cloth.    £1.  6s. 

— —  The  Same,  with  the  mosaic  pavements  coloured,  cloth.    £2.  2s. 

Tlie  most  highly  illustrated  work  ever  published  on  a  Roman  Station  in  England. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  A   ROMAN  BUILDING,  and  other  Remains,  dis- 
covered  at  Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire.    By  J.  E.  Lee.      Imperial  8vo,  with  20 
interesting  Etchings  by  the  Author,  sewed.     &s. 

TVrOTITIA  BRITANNIiE,  or  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Localities, Habits,  Con- 
•^^  dition,  and  Progressive  Civilization  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain ;  to  which  is 
appended  a  brief  Retrospect  of  the  Results  of  their  Intercourse  with  the  Romans.  By 
W.  D.  Saull,  F.S.A.,  F.Q-.S.,  &c.     8vo,  engravings.     3s.  6d. 

ARCHAEOLOGIST    AND    JOURNAL    OF    ANTIQUARIAN 

-^  SCIENCE.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8vo,  Nos.  I  to  X,  complete,  with 
Index,  pp.  420,  with  19  engravings,  cloth,  reduced  from  10s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Containing  original  articles  on  Architecture,  His-  various  Antiquarian  Societies,  Retrospective  Re> 
torical  Literature,  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  Philo-  views,  and  Reviews  of  recent' Antiquarian  Work* 
logy»  Bibliography,  Topography,  Proceedings  of  the       &c. 


Jtumismaticö. 


TNTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    ANCIENT    AND 

-*-  MODERN  COINS.  By  J.  Y.  Akeeman,  f^ecretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
ifoolacap  Bvo,  tvith  numerous  Wood  Engravings  from  tlie  original  coins,  (a»  excellent 
introductory  book,)  cloth.    6s.  6d. 

CoNTKNTS:   SECT.  1. — Origin  of  Coinage. — Greek  Scotch  Coinage.    11.  Coinage  oflreland.    12.  Anelo 

Regal  Couis.    2.  Greek  Civic  Coins.    3.  Greek  Im-  Gallic  Coins.    13.  Continental  Money  in  the  Mid^e 

penal  Coins.    4.  Origin  of  Roman  Coinage— Consular  Ages.    14.  Various  representatives  of  Coinage     16 

Coins.    5    Roman  Imperial  Coins.    6.  Roman  British  Forgeries  in  Ancient  and  Modern  I'imes.     1?.  Table 

Coins.    7-  Ancient  British  Coinage.    8.  Anglo-Saxon  of  Prices  of  English  Coins  realized  at  Public  Sales. 
Coinage.    9.  English  Coinage  from  the  Conquest.    10, 

^TRADESMEN'S  TOKENS    struck  in  London  and  its  Vicinity,  from  1648  to 
•■-      1671,  described  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Äluseum,  &c.    By  J.  Y.  Akerman 
F.S.A.     8vo,  with  8  plates  of  numerous  examples,  cloth,     lbs. — Labqe  Papbe,  in  4to 
cloth.    £1.  Is.  * 

Tliis  work  comprises  a  list  of  nearlv  three  thousand       streets,  old  tavern  and  coffee-house  signs,  kc.  8tc 
Tokens,    and    contains  occasional   illustrative    topo-        witli  an  introductory  account  of  the  cause«  which  led 
graphical  and  antiquarian  notes  on  persons,  places,       to  the  adoption  of  such  a  currency. 

ANCIENT  COINS  OF  CITIES  AND  PRINCES,  Geographically 
•^^  Arranged  and  Described,  Hispama,  Gallia,  Britannia.  By  J.  Y.  Akekman, 
F.S.A.     8vo,  with  engravings  of  many  hundred  coins  from  actual  examples,  cloth,     18#, 


John  Russell  Smithy  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 
pOINS     OP    THE    ROMANS    RELATING    TO    BRITAIN, 

^^  Described  and  Illustrated.  By  J.  Y.  AkermaN,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged,  8vo,  with  plates  and  woodcuts.     XQs.  Qd. 

The  "Prix  de  Numismatique"  was  awarded  by  the  lished  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  it  should  be  consulted, 

French  Institute  to  the  author  for  this  work.  not  merely  for  these  particular  coins,  but  also  for  facta 

"Mr.  Akerman's  volume  contains  a  notice  of  every  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Eomaao« 

known  variety,  with  copious  illustrations,  and  is  pub-  British  'Eii^ioxy ."-^Archaological  Journal. 

MUMISMATIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the  NEW 
^^  TESTAMENT.  By  J.  Y.  Akeeman.  Btvo^  numerous  woodcuts  from  the  original 
coins  in  various  public  and  private  collections^  cloth.     5*. 

"  Archaeology  is   under  a  pecuhar  obUgation  to  bute  of  commendation  for  light  thrown  upon  Holy 

Mr.  Akerraan.    To  him  more  than  to  any  other  hving  Writ,  tlu'ough  the  medium  of  "  the  unrighteous  Mam» 

man,  is  due  the  praise  of  having  converted  multitudes  mon."    The  New  Testament  has,  it  appears,  in  the 

to  the  love  of  antiquarian  research.    To  him  we  ail  owe  compass  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  no  less  than  3i 

the  pleasant  debt  of  an  instructive  acquaintance,  not  allusions  to  the  coinage  of  Greece,  Borne,  and  Judaea; 

only  with  the  beautiful  money  of  Ancient  Greece  and  and  these  beautifully  engraved,  and  learnedly  de- 

Eome,  but  with  the  once  barbarous,  though  not  less  scribed,  give  Mr.  Akerman  an  opportunity  of  sening 

interesting,  coins  of  our  earliest  history.    And  to  him  the  good  cause  of  truth  in  the  way  of  his  peculiar 

now  especially,  the  cause  of  religion  can  bring  its  tri-  avocation." — Church  of  England  Journal. 

NUMISMATIC    CHRONICLE    AND    JOURNAL    OF    THE 
NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY.     Edited  by  J.  Y.  Aeebman.     Pubhahed  Quarterly 
ftt  3*.  Qd.  pep  Number. 

This  is  the  only  repertory  of  Numismatic  intelU-        and  countries,  by  the  first  NumismatistB  of  the  day, 
gence  ever  published  in  England.  both  English  and  Foreign. 

It  contains  papers  on  corns  and  medals,  of  all  ages  Odd  parts  to  complete  sets. 

LIST  OF  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIRE  TRADESMEN, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,    By  J.  Y.  Akeeman.     8vo,  plates^  sewed.     Is.  Qd. 

T  ECTURES   ON   THE   COINAGE   OF   THE   GREEKS  AND 

-"  ROMANS,  Delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Edwabd  Caedwell,  D.D., 
Principal  of  St.  Alban'a  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History.  8vo,  cloth,  4*. 
{original  price  %s.  Qd.) 

A  very  interesting  historical  voltune,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

A  N  OLLA  PODRIDA,  or  Scraps  Numismatic,  Antiquarian,  and  Literary,  By 
"^^  Richaed  Sainthill,  Esq.,  of  Cork.  Royal  8vo,  many  plates  and  portraits^  a 
handsome  volume^  peivately  peinted,  cloth,    db'l.  11*.  Qd. 

Containing  Letters  on  the  coinage  of  1816;  Memoir  Ireland;  Coins  of  the  Mint  of  Exeter;  Coins  of  Henry 

of  ThornasW yon,  jr.n  ;  on  the  Coronation  and  Guild-  III;   Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman   Coins;   attempt  to 

hall  Meials;  Russian  M   bis;  Coir'."  for.r.d  at  Bea-  locate  Coins  unapprtmriatcd  by  lluding;  and  other 

worth;  Short  and  Long-Cross  Pennies  of  Henry Vll;  paners  on  Coins  and  Topographical  and  Genealogical 

Dublin  Groats ;  Three  Crowns,  the  ancient  Aims  of  sutijects. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  UNIQUE  CUFIC  GOLD  COIN  of  the 
Fatimite  Dynasty.     By  L.  Loewe.     8\  o,  engraving^  seived.     Is, 

HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COINS,  from  the  Conquest  to  Victoria, 
By  L.  Jewitt.     12rao,  11  plates,  cloth.    Is. 

ISTORY  OF  THE  COINS  OF  CUNOBELINEandof  the  ancient 


ir 


BKITONS.    By  the  Bev.  Bealb  PoSXB.   8vo,  tpith  numerous  plate*  and  woodcuts, 
cloth,     I»  tJie  Fres*. 


JOURNEY    TO    BERESFORD    HALL,    IN    DERBYSHIRE, 

**  the  Seat  of  CnAELES  Cotton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Angler.  By 
W.  Alfxandeb,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  late  Keeper  of  tlie  Prints  in  the  British  Museum, 
Crown  4to,  printed  on  tinted  pap&r^  vnlh  a  spirited  frontispiece,  representing  Walton  and 
hi*  adopted  Son  Cotton  in  the  Fishing-house^  and  vignette  title  page,  cloth.     6s. 

Dedicated  t/i  the  An^lcjs  of  Great  Biitain  and  the  various  Walton  and  Cotton  Clubs;  only  100  printed. 

rj.RAPniC  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  Antiquities  of  Totr<», 
^^  Devon.  By  W.  CoilOU,  F.S.A.  ßmoU  4to,  ßn«  woodeutSf  cloth,  6*.  {originoi 
price  10«.  6d.) 


VahinJjh  and  Tiilercfitituj  Books,  Pi/bJisherl  or  f^old  ly 

CAMBRIDGE. — Historia  Collcgii  Jesu  Cantabrigiensis  ^  J.  Sheeüanno,  olim 
prtBs.  ejusdcm  Collegii.     Edita  J.  O.  Hallhvell.     8vo,  cloth.     2s. 

HISTORY     AND     ANTIQUITIES   of  the  County  of  Hereford.     By  the 
Rev.  John  Duncumb.     2  vols,  4to,  portraits  and  plates^  Ids.      £1.  4*.  {original 
price  £5.  5.5.) 

JJELPS   TO    HEREFORD    HISTORY,  Civil  and  Legendary,  in  an  Ancient 

Account  of  the  Ancient- Cordwainers'  Company  of  the  City,  the  Mordiford  Dragon, 

and  other  Subjects,     By  J.  D.  Devlin.     12mo,  cloth  (a  curious  volume).    3s.  6d. 

"  A  series  of  very  clever  papers." — Spectator. 

"A  Little  work  full  of  Antiquarian  information,  presented  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  form  " — Nonronformift. 

fJISTORY     OF     PORTSMOUTH,     PORTSEA,     LANDPORT, 

SOUTHSEA,  and  GOSPORT.  By  Heney  Slight,  Esq.  8vo,  Third  EcUtion, 
sld.     4>s. 

TUOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Counties  of  KENT,  SUSSEX,  and 
■*-^  SURREY,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those  of  more  recent  date,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  other  Antiquities.  By  the  Rev.  Aeihub 
Hu3SEY.   Tlück  8vo,  fine  plates,  cloth.     185. 

TZENTISH  CUSTOMS.— Consuetudines  Kancite.  A  History  of  Gavelkind, 
•*-^  and  other  Remarkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  By  Charles  Sandys, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  {Cantiamis).  Illustrated  withfacimiliesy  a  very  handsome  volume,  cloth.    IZs. 

JJISTORY  AND   ANTIQUITIES   OF   RICHBOROUGH, 

RECULVER,   AND  LYMNE,  in  Kent.    By  C.  R.  Roach  Smith,  E?q.,  F.«.A., 

Small  4to,  tcith  many  engravings  on  wood  and  copper,  by  F.  W.  Faieholt,  cloth.     £1.  1.9. 

"No  antiquarian  volume  could  display  a  trio  of       here  represented — Roach  Smith,  the  ardent  ex7»lorer; 

names  more  zealous,  successful,  and  intelligent,  on        Fairliolt,  the   excellent  illustrator;   and    Rülle,  the 

tJie  subject  of  Romano-British  remains,  tliau  the  three        indefatigable  collector." — Literary  Gazrtte. 

J^ISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OF    DARTFORD,    in  Kent 

trith  incidental  Notices  of  Places  in  its  Neighbourhood.  By  J.  Dünkin,  Author 
ti  thjo  **  History  of  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and  Ploughley,  in  Oxfordshire ;"  "  History 
of  Bicester ;"  "  History  of  Bromley,"  &c,  8vo,  17  plates,  cloth.  Only  150  printed. 
21*. 

JJISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  0  RAVE  SEND,  in  Kent,  and  of  the 

Port  of  London.  By  R.  P.  Ceüden,  late  Mayor  of  Gravesend.  Roval  8vo,  37 
fine  plates  and  woodcuts,  a  very  handsome  volume,  cloth.     10s.  {original  price  £1.  8s.) 

A  CCOUNT  OF  THE  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES 

-^*-  discovered  at  Springhead,  near  Gravesend,  Kent.  By  A.  J.  Dunkln.  8v'o, plates 
{only  100  printed,)  cloth.     6s.  6d. 

fjISTORY  OF    ROMNEY  MARSH,  in  Kent,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 

to  1833,  vrith  a  Dissertation  on  the  original  Site  of  the  Ancient  Anderida.     By  W. 

HoLLOWAY,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Rye."  8vo,  with  Maps  and  plates,  cloth.    12s. 

CRITICAL   DISSERTATION  on  Professor  Willis's  "Architectural  History 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral."     By  C.  Sandys,  of  Canterbury.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captious  spirit;  tlic  serious  errors  throuehout.     It  may  be  c  :     '       '    i 

highest  compliment  is  paid  to  Professor  Willis,  where  an  indispensable  companion  to  his  voiumr 

it  IS  due.    But  the  author  has  made  out  a  clear  case,  a  prcat  deal  of  extra  lulbrmation  of  a  vt. »  v..w^..s 

in  some  very  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that  kind."— .^r^-l/nio». 
have  led  the  learned  Professor  into  the  construction  of 

"POLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT,  together  with  the  HumouM  of  tho 
-*-  DovOR  Mayor  ;  being  an  Ancient  Ballad,  fuU  of  Afystery  and  pleasant  Conceit, 
now  first  collected  and  printed  from  tlio  various  MS.  copies  in  possession  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South-east  coast  of  Kent ;  with  Notes.     12mo.     Is. 

fjAND-BOOK   OF  LEICESTER.    By  James  Thompson.     12mo,  Second 

Edition,  woodcuts,  bds.     2s. 

fJISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  ISLEOF  AXHOMIE, 

in  Lincolnshire.  By  the  Venerable  AbcudeaCON  StonehoüSB.  Thick  4to,  JINI  | 
PLATES  18*.  {original  price  £3.  3*.) 


John  Russell  Smith,  36_,  Soho  Square,  London. 


HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GAINSBOEOUGH,  m  Lin- 
colnsliire.    By  Adam  Staek.     Thick  8vo,  Seco>T)  Editiox,  geeatly  e>'lai{,ged, 
cloth.     Qs.  {original  price  £1.  1*.) — Laege  Papee,  royal  8vo,  cloth.     14*. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE    TOWN  OF  LAN- 
CJiSTER.     Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources.     By  the  Kev.  E-obert  Simpson. 
8vo,  cloth.     8*. 

IITEMORIALS  OF  THE  VICARAGE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

■iTj.  Qp  XLL  SAINTS,  King's-Lynn ;  with  a  List  of  the  Vicars,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  useful  information.     By  J.  IN".  Chadwick.     Svo, /otrr  engravings,  sewed.     2s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  LIVEDEN, 
near  Oundle,  Northaraptonshü'e  ;  with  Historical  Notices  of  the  Family  of  Tresham, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  By  Thomas  Bell.  Four  plates  and 
Tresham  Pedigree.     4to.     6*. 

TJEPRINTS  OF  RARE  TRACTS,  and  Imprints  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  &c., 
-■-*'  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  Histoiy  and  Biography  of  the  Northern  Counties.  Beatj- 
TI FULLY  FEINTED  OK  thick  paper,  toith  facsimile  titles,  initial  letters  in  colours,  cj'c, 
roEMiNG  7  VOLS.,  post  8vo,  COMPLETE,  with  general  titles  and  contents^  bds.  £5.  5*. 
{original  price  £7.  7s.) 

This  Collection  comjirises  no  less  than  62  Tracts  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  edited  by  M.  A.  Richardson, 
assisted  by  several  antiquaries  in  the  northern  counties.  Only  100  copies  of  the  Collection  were  printed,  which 
are  all  soI(l  by  the  printer. 

RIVER  TYNE. — Plea  and  Defence  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Newcastle 
against  the  Malevolent  accusations  of  Gardiner,  (author  of  "  England's  Grievance 
on  the  Coal  Trade,")  1653 ;  with  Appendix  of  UnpubHshed  Documents  respecting  the 
Eiver  Tyne.     By  M.  A.  EichaEDSo:?.     8vo,  {onlg  150  printed.)     2s. 

rPOPOGRAPHICAL  MEIMORANDUMS   for  the  County  of  Oxford.     By 
•*■      Sir  Geegoey  Page  Tuenee,  Bart.     8vo,  bds.     2s. 

■vrOTICES     OF    THE     HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OF 

-^      ISLIP,  Oion.     By  J.  O.  Halliwell.     8vo,  {onlg  50  printed,)  setoed.     Is. 

HISTORY  OF  BANBURY,  in  Oxfordshire;  includmg Copious  Historiealand 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Alfeed  Beesley.  Thick  8vo, 
684  closely  printed  pages,  icith  60  tcoodcuts,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art^  by  O.  Jevoettj 
of  Oxford.     14-y.  (original  price  £1.  6s.) 

"The  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  is  equally  rich  in  author  has  collected  a  great  body  of  local  information 
British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  English  Anti-  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  By  no  means  the  least 
quitics,  of  all  which  Mr.  Beesley  has  given  regularly  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Beesley's  "work,  is  his  account 
cleared  accounts.  Banbury  holds  an  important  place  of  the  numerous  interesting  early  cliurclies,  which 
in  the  historj- of  the  Parliamentary  War  of  the  Sijven-  characterize  the  Banbury  district."  —  The  Archao- 
tcenth  Ccnti'in-,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  great  Battle        logist. 

of  Kdgcliill,  and  of  the  important  fight  of  Cronredy  Odd  Parts  to  complete  copies,  \s.  CJ.  instead  of 

Bridge.    Relating  to  the  events  of  that  period,  tlie        2s.  6d. 

HISTORY   OF    WITNEY,  with  Notices  of  the  Neiglibouruig  Parishes  and 
Hamlets  in  Oxfordshire.   By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  formerly  Fellow  of  C.  C,  Oxford. 
Svo,  plates,  cloth,  (only  \tO  printed.)     Qs. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   PARISH  AND  TOWN  OF  BAMPTON, 
in  Oxfordshire,  witli   the    District   and   Hamlets  belonging  to  it.     By  tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  Giles.    Svg,  plates.  Second  Edition,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

FAUCONBERGE  MEMORIAL.— An  Account  of  Henry  Fanconhcrgc,  LL.D., 
of  Bcrclcs,  in  Suffolk,  and  of  tlie  endo\nnent  provided  by  his  will  to  encourage 
Learning  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth ;  with  Notes  ami  Incidental  Biographical  Sketches. 
By  S.  W.  Rix.  Pot  4to,  very  nicety  got  up,  vnth  30  engravings  of  Old  Houses,  SeaU, 
Autograplm,  Arms,  S(c.,  bds.  6*.— Labge  Pai-kd,  7s.  Gd.  (very  fj;w  COPIES  puinted.) 

Conlenh.—Tr."                      -r    •       7  II.  Fau-        Memoir  of  Robert  Snnrrow.  Esn.  Mcni(»ir  of  Dr.  Joseph 

fonl)*T(fC  of  H( '  dowiiH'iit.        Arnold  Hiy  Dawson  I'ltmiT,  of  Vii/niuu'li),  rarlicuhu» 

IV.  Fauconbcfi^'  -..-  i>  »    -.i-»-  I'cdiKrcc»,        of  tlie  i'lmconbcrgc  Tnist  Estate,  &c.  &.c. 

SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  illustrating  the  iiis- 
tory  and  Antiquitic«  of  the  County,  ])iibli8hed  by  the  Supbcx  Ardiffological  Society. 
8to,  plate»  and  woodcuts,  cloth.  Vol.  I,  1Ü4.;  Vol.  II,  15*.;  Vol.  Ill,  10*.;  Vol,  IV,  11*.; 
VoL  V,  14*. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Boohs,  Published  or  Sold  by 

O  US  SEX  GARLAND  ;  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Sonnets,  Tales,  Elegies,  Songs, 
^^  Epitaphs,  &c.,  illustrative  of  tlio  County  f  Sussex,  with  Notices,  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Descriptive.     By  James  TayloX*     Post  8vo,  Engravings^  cloth.     12*. 

Q  USSEX  MARTYRS  :  their  Examinations  and  Cruel  Burnings  in  the  time  of 
^^     Queen  Mary  ;  comprising  the  interesting  Personal  Narrative  of  Richard  Woodman, 

extracted  from   "Foxc's  Monuments;"  with  Notes.      By  M.  A.  Lower,  M.A.     12mo, 

sewed.     \a. 

pHURCHES  OF  SUSSEX,  drawn  by  R.  H.  NiBBS,  with  Descriptions. 
^-^     84  plates^  4to,  a  handsome  volume,  cloth.     £2.  2s. 

HISTORY  AND   ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE   ANCIENT   PORT 
AND    TOWN    OF    RYE,  in  Sussex,  compiled  from  Original  Documents.     By 
William  IIolloway,  Esq.     Thick  8vo,  (only  200  pbinted,)  cloth.    £1.  Is. 

HISTORY   OF   WINCHELSEA,  in  Sussex.  By  W.DuEEANTCooPEE,r.S.A. 
Svo.  fine  plates  and  woodcuts.     7s.  6d. 

pHRONICLE  OF  BATTEL  ABBEY,  in  Sussex;  originally  compiled  hi 
^^  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  the  Establishment,  and  now  first  translated,  witli  Notes,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Abbey.  By  Majie  Antony  Lowee,  M.A. 
Svo,  with  illustrations,  cloth.     9s. 

"It will  be  found  to  contain  a  real  and  living  pic-  "  Mr.  Lower  has  added  to  the  complf^trness  of  the 

ture  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  modes  of  thought  book  by  a  summary  sketch  of  the  History  of  tliß 

and  speech  prevalent  in  the  times  ot  whichitis  tiie  Abbey,  and  its  succession  of  Abbots  from   tlie  tiii.c 

record.    Mr.  Lower  has  well  discharged  his  office  of  when  the  Chronicle  terminates  to  the  period  of  the 

translator  and  editor." — Guardian.  dissolution.    Various  intelligent  notes,  as  well  as  the 

"In  no  respect  less  interesting  than  Jocelin  de  general  style    of   the   translation,    are   highly    cre- 

Brakelond's  famous  Chronicle  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ditable  to  his  care  and  skill  as  editor." — GentUman't 

Abbey." — Lit.  Gaz.  Magazine. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CHAR- 
TEKS,  GRAJSfTS,  DONATIONS,  &c.,  constituting  the  Muniments  of  Battel 
Abbey,  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montagus,  Sidneys,  and  Websters,  embodying  many  highly 
interesting  and  valuable  Records  of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with  Preliminary 
Memoranda  of  the  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  Particulars  of  the  Abbots.  8vo, 
234  PAGES,  cloth.     ONLY  1*.  Qd. 

"LJAND-BOOK  TO  LEWES,  in  Sussex,  Historical  and  Descriptive;  with 
-*-•*-  Notices  of  the  Recent  Discoveries  at  the  Priory.  By  Maek  Antony  Lowee. 
12mo,  many  engravings^  cloth.     \s.  6d. 

rjHRONICLES  OF  PEVENSEY,  in  Sussex.  ByM.  A.  Lowed,  12mo, 
^^     woodcuts.     Is. 

TTURSTMONCEUX  CASTLE  AND  ITS  LORDS.    BythoR^v.E. 

-■--'-  Venables.  (Reprinted  foom  Vol.  IV  of  the  Sussex  Arcliaeological  Collections.) 
8vo,  many  engravings,  sewed,  3s. ;  cloth  4*. 

AJOTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES,  MAYENCE 

^^  WEISBADEN,  NEIDERBIEBER,  BONN,  and  COLOGNE.  By  Cuakles 
RoACn  Smith,  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  from  Vol.  II  of  the  "CoUectanea  Antiqua.")  8vo  with 
mcuny  engravings.     Is.  Gd.  * 

A  NNALS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  CALAIS;  with  Sketches  of  Emigre 
■\^  Notabilities,  and  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton.  By  Robert  Bell  Calton,  autlior 
of  "  Rambles  m  Sweden  and  Gottland,"  &c.  &c.  Post  8vo,  with  frontispiece  and  vignette 
eioth.     5s.  jr  if         , 

Pri'iripal  Confrnts  ^-History  of  the  Siege  by  Ed-  cester ;  the  Courgain ;  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ; 

wnrfl  III    in  l.Ufi-y,  with  a  Roll  of  the  Commanders  Notice  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Giiisnrs,  and  its  sur- 

mid  tlicir  lollowcrs  presnit.  Jroni  n  contemporary  MS.  prise  by  John  dc  I.incaster;  the  touii  and  Sein^ncurie 

m  llie  British  Museum;  The  Allotment  of  Lands  and  of  Ardrcs;  the    Sands  and   Duelling-    Villaires  and 

Houses  to   Edward's   Barons;  Calais  as  an   Eii-jlish  Chateau  of  Sangatte,  Coulonirc,  Mark, 'F.srhallcs  and 

Borougli ;  List  of  the  Streets  and  Householders  of  the  Hammes;  Review  of  the  English  Ocrupation  of  Calais- 

■arie;  Henry  Vlllth's  Court  there;  Cardinal  W'olscy  its  Re-capture  by  the  Duke  de  Guise;  the  lower  To\Tii 

and  his  Expenses;  the  English  Pale,  with  the  Names  and  its  Lace  Trade;  our  Commercial  Relations  with 

0*  Roads,  tarmsteads.  and  VUlagesm  the  English  Era;  France;    Emiei-6    Notabilities;    Charles  and    Harry 

the  biege  ot  Thtroueiinc  luid  Tournai;  the  Tier  of  Tufton,  Cap!.  Dormer  and  Edith  Jacquemont    Beau 

Calais;     Pros  and  Cons  of    the   Place;  the   Hotel  ßrunimcU,  Jemmy   Urquhart  and  his  friend' Fpun- 

Dessiii;  Sterne's  Chamber;  Churches  of  Notre  Dame  tleroy,  " Niiurud.''^  Berkeley  Craven  Mvtton  Duchess 

n  ..^''';..  "ill"'**^'  *''^'  ^^'^''■'  '^'^  ^'''•'=i  Ancient  Staple  of  Kingstoa,  a  new  Memoir  of  Lady  llauulton    8ic. 

Hall^  The  Ch&tcau  and  Muidcr  of  the  Duke  of  Glou-  kc 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


"V/rONT    SAINT-MICHEL.— Histoire  et  Description  de  Mont  St.  Michel  en 

-*''-■•     Normandie,  texte,  par  Hericher,  dessins  par  Bouet  publies  par  Bourdon.     FoHo, 

150  pp.,  and  13  beautiful  plates,  executed  in  tinted  lithography,  leather  back,  uncut.  £2.  2s, 

A  handsome  volume,  interesting  to  the  Architect  and  Arcliaeologist. 

GENOA;   with  Remarks  on  the  Climate,   and  its  Influence  upon  Invalids.      By 
Heney  Jones  Buis^nett,  M.D.    12mo,  cloth.    4>s. 


f^eralUrp,  (BmmloQ^,  mXt  Surnames. 

CURIOSITIES    OF    HERALDRY,   with  Illustrations   from  Old   English 

Writers.  By  Maek  Antony  Lower,  M.A,,  Author  of  "Essays  on  Enghsh  Sur- 
names;" with  illuminated  Title-page,  and  numerous  engravings  from  designs  by  the  Author. 
8to,  cloth.   14?. 

"  The  present  volume  is  truly  a  worthy  sequel  (to  than  an  ample  exposition  of  an  extraordinary  and  unS 

the '9cK>' AMES')  in  the  same  curious  and  antiquarian  versal  custom,  which  produced  the  most  important 

line,  blending  with  remarkahle  facts  and  intelligence,  effect  upon  the   miuds  and  habits  of  mankind."  — 

such  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote  and  illustration,  that  Literary  Gazette. 

the  reader  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  "  Mr.  Lower's  work  is  both  curious  and  instructive, 

learned  so  much,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing  while  the  mr.«nner  of  its  treatment  is  so  inviting  and 

mere  entertainment.    The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we  populai-,  that  the  subject  to  wliich  it  refers,  which 

scarcely  dream  of  its  sterling  value ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  many  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider 

in  unison  with  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly  explain  meagre  and  unprofitable,  assumes,  under  the  hands  of 

its  points  and  adorn  its  vai-ious  topics,  the  whole  de-  the  wTiter,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  importance 

sign  were  intended  for  a  relaxation  from  study,  rather  of  historical  truth." — Athenaeum. 

PEDIGREES  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OE  HERT- 

-■-  rORDSHIEE.  By  William  Beeet,  late,  and  for  fifteen  years.  Registering  Clerk 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  author  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Heraldica,"  &c.  &;c.  Eolio,  (only 
125  printed.)     £1.  5«.  {original  price  £3.  10*.) 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HERALDIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
EXTINCT  AND  DORMANT  BARONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. By  J.  BuEKE,  Esq.  Medium  8vo,  Second  Edition,  638  closely  printed  pages,  in 
double  columns,  with  about  1000  arms  engraved  on  tvood,  fine  portrait  of  JaMES  I,  and 
illuminated  title-page,  cloth.     10s,  (original  price  £1.  8s.) 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for  ative  or  representatives  still  existing,  Mith  elaborate 

several  years,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  families,  <ind  minute  details  of  the  alhauces,  achievemeuts,  and 

many  of'^them  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  fortunes;  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earliest 

in  the  kingdom,  eaca  carried  down  to  its  represent-  to  the  latest  period. 

"PNGLISH  SURNAMES.  An  Essay  on  Famüy  Nomenclature,  Historical, 
•^  Etymological,  and  Humorous ;  with  several  illustrative  Appendices.  By  Maek 
Antont  Lowee,  M.A.  2  vols.,  post  Svo,  TniED  Edition,  enlaeged,  woodcuts,  cloth, 
12s. 

This  new  and  much  improved  Edition,  besides  a  and  in  his  chapters  on  the  different  ways  in  which 

great  enlargement  of  the  Chapters,  contained  in  the  particular  classes  of  names  have    originated  from 

previous  editions,  comprises  several  that  are  entirely  namesofplaces.  occupations,  dignities,  ofiices.persouei 

new,  together  with   ^ote8   on   Scottish,   Irish,   and  and  mental  qualities,  &.c." — S/irctator. 

In'orman    Surnames.     The   "Additional  Prolusions,"  „»r     t           i                i.          i    ü    *_         «-j*.   » 

besides  the  articles  on  Rebuses,  AUusive  Arms,  and  '^^^-  ^^"  '''"^^  S«"^  ^?  v/ovk  m  the  true  spirit  of 

the  Roll  of  Battel  Abbey,  contain  dissertations  on  Inn  aft.quanan  discovery,  and  a  most   amusing   and  m- 

Bigns,   and   Remarks  on   Christian   Names,   with  a  structive  book  he  has  produced.  -Brighton  Herald. 

crjpious  I.vDKXof  many  tliousand  Names.    These  fea-  "A  curious  work,  and  got  up.  moreover,  witli  that 

turc-8  render  "  Knglish  Surnames  "  rather  a  new  work  commendable  attention  to  paper  and  typography  which 

than  n  new  edition.  is  certain  to    make  a  booK  "tak   the  eye.' 

"Acurious.ingenious,  and  amusing  book.  Mr.  Lower  Mr.  Lower  has  been  '  at  a  ^reat  feast  of  Inngungcs, 

brings  considerable   knowledge  to  bear,  both  in   liis  and  has  stolen  more  than  the  '  scraps.'  lie  both  m- 

genCTal  history  of  the  use  of  Surnames  in  England,  structs  and  entertains."— /oA»  Bull. 

TNDEX  TO  THE  PEDIGREES  AND  ARMS  contained  in  the  IlcmW 
-■-  Visitations  and  other  Genealogical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
E.  Sims,  of  the  Manuscript  Department.  8vo,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  cloth.  15*. 

An  indisprnsable  work  to  tho«'-  r.,'r:,.r,.,|  i„  Genea-  study,  nmuscmcnt.  or  professionally;  tlioacwlio  have 
logical  and  Topographical  pursn  ,  _•  a  ready        ex|)cnenced  the   toilaonio    labour  of  seareliiiifr,  with 

clue  to  the  Pi:Ji>?rec8  and  Ann»  oi  iXi<)  oftho        the  lielponly  of  the  existing  very  inipcrfeet  Catalogues, 

(»entry  of  Engluad,  their  ResubnteB,  Sit.  (distrnguish-  can  appreciate  the  pcrseveranre  and  arcurate  trxii- 
inK  the  different  families  of  the  same  name  in  any  minatiun  nccensary  to  produce  Hiich  nii  Index  as  that 
county;,  as  recorded  by  the  Herald«  in  their  Visita-  just  published  by  Mr.  Sinis;  it  will  he  a;i  iiuimpen- 
tiuiis  between  the  years  1528  to  IGbG.  sable  companion  to  the  Library  table  of  all  Himlents 

in    (^eneahi^^-Kiil  pursuits,  und    those  engaged  in  tho 

"  Till»  work  will  be  vrr  toallwhohavo        II:  tory  of  Lumlid   l'n>]irv\\i."  —  Jourtuil  qf  Jrchuo- 

occiuioD  to  exiunlne  the  M        .         i  to,  whether  for       Ux/tcal'lMtitute  fvr  i>eiJl«m'j'er,]H*9. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Bocfc^,  Pnhl'shed  or  Sold  ly 


c- 


ROLL  OF  ARMS  01^  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  EDWARD  II. 
Etlitcfl  by  Sir  IIarris  Nicolas  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  "  Ordmary"  of  the  Arnis 
mentioned  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Esq.  8vo,  cloth.  4*.  U.  {original price  10s.  6d.)  On  Laege 
Paper,  4to,  cluth,  10.?.  {original  jmce  2ls.) 

CALENDAR   OF   KNIGHTS;  containing  Lbts  of  Knights  Bachelors,  British 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  the  Guelphic  and  Ionian  Orders, 
from  1760  to  1828.     By  F.  Tow>öe>d,  WimUor  Herald.     Post  8vo,  cloth.    3*.  {original 

price  9*.) 

A  very  userul  volume  for  Genealogical  and  Biograpliica]  purposes. 

'yilE    SLOGANS    OR    WAR-CRIES    OF    THE    NORTH    OF 

-*-  ENGLAND,  by  M.  Aislabie  Denham;  with  an  Introduction  on  their  Supposed 
Ori£,'in,  by  John  Fenwick  ;  and  Observations  on  Martial  Mottoes,  by  W.  Hilton 
Lonostaefe.     Post  8vo,  elegantly  printed^  with  Coats  of  Arms,  Seals,  4'c-,  sewed.     6s.  6d. 

ENEALOGISTS'  MANUAL;  or  Guide  to  the  various  PubHc  Records, 
Registers,  Wills,  Prhitcd  Books,  and  other  Documents  necessary  to  be  considted  in 
tracing  a  Pedigree.  With  particulars  of  the  days  and  hours  each  Office  or  Rcgis^try  is 
available,  the  charges  made,  the  objects  and  dates  of  their  Records,  &c.  &o.  ;  the  whole 
c.irefully  compiled  from  Returns  made  exj)rcssly  for  this  work  ;  together  with  other  Tables 
and  Calendars  useful  to  the  Antiquar^',  Topographer,  and  Conveyancer.  By  Matiiiew 
Cooke.     Thick  12mo,  cloth.   6s.    {nearly  ready.) 


G 


T) LAYING  CARDS.— Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  History  of  Playing  Card«  in 
-*-  Europe.  By  W.  A.  Chatto,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Wood  Engraving,"  with 
Illustrations  by  J.  Jackson.  8vo,  projmely  illustrated  with  engravings,  both  plain  and 
coloured,  cloth.     £1. 1*. 

"The  inquiry  into  thcorigin  and  signification  of  the  it  is  exceedins:ly  amusing;  and  the  most  critical  rea- 

siiits  and  their  marks,  and  the  heraldic,  theological,  der  cannot    fail  to  he  cniertained  by  the  variety  of 

and  political  enihlenis  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in  curious  outlying  learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  somehow 

their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiquari.m  interest;  contrived  to  draw  intotiie  investigations." — Jllai. 

and  the  perseverance  with  wliich  Mr.  Chatto  has  ex-  "Indeed  the  entire  production  dcsen  es  our  warmest 

plored  it  leaves  little  to  be  gleaned  by  his  successors.  approbati(;n." — Lit.  Gaz. 

fhe  plates  with  wliich  the  volume  is  enriched  add  con-  "A  pi  rfcct  fund  of  antiquarian  research,  and  most 

sidcrably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of  view.     It  is  not  interesting  even  to  persons  who  never  play  at  curds." 

to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether,  it  contains  more  — Tail's  Mug. 

matter  than  has  ever  before  been   collected  in  one  "  A  curious,  entertaining  and  really  learned  book." 

view  upon  the  same  subject,    lu  spite  of  its  faults,  — Bambler. 

TJOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  with  an  Historical  and  Literary 
-*-■*-  Introduction,  by  an  Antiquary.  Square  post  8vo,  with  53  Engravings,  being  thb 
MOST  accurate  COPIES  EVEii  EXECUTED  OF  THESE  Gems  OF  Abt,  and  a  frontispiece  uj  an 
ancient  bedstead  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a  Dance  of  Death  carved  on  it,  engraved  by 

Fairholt,  cloth.     Qs. 

"The  designs  arc  executed  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  "Ces  53  Planches  de  Schlotthauer  sont  d'une  ex- 

quite  extraoidinary. — They  lu-c  indeed  most  trutliful.  '  quisc  perfection — Lunglois,  Essai  sur  Us  Danca  des 
—Alhenceum.  Moris,  1852. 

pATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINTS  which  have  been  Engraved  after 
^^  Martin  Heeni.-kerck,  By  T.  Kebkich,  Librarian  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
8vo,  portrait,  bds.     Zs.  6d. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES,  composed  düeny  by  the  most  admired 
^  Masters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  Parman,  Bolognese,  Venetian,  Flemish,  and 
French  Schools  ;  with  Descriptions  and  Critical  Kcmarks.  By  Robkbt  Foulis.  3  vols. 
12mo,  cloth.     5*. 

IVTEMOIRS  OF  PAINTING,  with  a  Clironological  History  of  the  importation 
-1-»J-  of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into  England  since  the  French  Revolution.  By 
W.  BucUANAN.     2  vols.  8vo,  bds.^  Is.  6d.  {original price  £1.  6s.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESTABLISHxMENT  OF 
GOTUIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  mode  of  Pahithig  upon  and 
Staining  Glas.",  as  practised  in  the  Ecclcsia-^tical  Structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
/.  S.  lIAWKi^'8,  F.S.A.     Royal  8vo,  11  plates,  bds.     4>s.  {original  price  lis.) 


John  Russell  Smith,  86,  Sofio  Square,  London. 

popular  ^oetrp,  Calcs,  anti  Superstitions^ 

'THE   NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  ENGLAND,   coUected  chiefly  from 

-■-  Oral  Tradition.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Hailiwell.  The  Foueth  Edition,  enlarged, 
with  38  Designs,  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Director  of  the  School  of  Design^  Newcastle-on-Tifne. 
12nio,  illuminated  cloth,  gilt  leaves.     4s.  Qd. 

" Illustraticus  !  and  here  they  are;  clever  pictures,  hood  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  nursery  lore  is  worth 

which  the  three-year  olds  understand  before  their  whole  cartloads  ofthe  wise  saws  and  modern  instances 

A,  B,  C,  and  which  the  fifty-rliree-year  olds  like  almost  which  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully  concocted  by  ex- 

as  well  as  the  threes." — Literary  Gazette.  perienced  litterateurs,  into  instructive  tales  for   the 

"We  are  pursuaded  that  the  very  rudest  of  these  spelling  public,  as  are  works  of  entertainminent  for  the 

jingles,  tales,  and  rhymes,  possess  a  strong:  imagination  reading  pubhc.    The  work  is  worthy  of  the  attention 

nourishing  power ;  and  that  in  infancy  and  early  child-  of  the  popular  antiquary." — Tait's  Mag. 

POPULAR   RHYMES    AND   NURSERY  TALES,  mth  Historical 

-■-      Elucidations.     By  J.  O.  Hallitvell.    12ino,  clotJi.    4?.  Qd. 

This  very  interesting  volume  on  the  Traditional  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places,  and  Families,  Superstition 

Literature  of  England,  is  divided  into  Nursery  Anti-  Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Songs ;  a  larae 

quities,  Fireside    Niusery  Stories,    Game   Rhymes,  number  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  maybe 

Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  RhjTnes,  Nature  Songs,  considered  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  article. 

r)LD  SONGS  AND  BALLADS —A  Little  Book  of  Songs  and  BaUads, 
^-^  gathered  from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and  Printed,  by  E.  F.  Kimbatjlt, 
LL.D.,  E.S.A.,  &c.,  elegantly  'printed  in  post  8vo,  pp.  240,  half  morocco.     Qs. 

"Dr.   Rimbault  has  been  at  some  j)ains  to  coUect  the  words  of  the  Songs  which  used  to  delight  the 
Rustics  of  former  times." — Atlas. 

"D  OBIN  HOOD.— The  Kobin  Hood  Garlands  and  BaUads,  with  the  Tale  of  "The 
-■■^  Little  Greste,"  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this 
celebrated  Yeoman ;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  History,  from  Documents  liitherto  unrevised. 
By  J.  M.  GuTCH,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  8to,  iiMh  nuinerous  fine  woodcuts^  Sfc.^  by  Fair7ioU, 
extra  cloth.     £l.  1*.  {original  price  £1.  10,s.) 

Two  very  handsome  volumes,  fit  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

"DALLAD  ROMANCES.  ByR.  H.  Hoene,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Orion,"  &o. 
-L'     12mo,  pp.  248,  cloth.     Zs.  {original  'price  Qs.  Qd.) 

Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend;  description.    Mr.  Horhe  should  write  ns  more  Fairy 

the  Monk  of  bwineshead  Abbey,  a  baUad  Chronicle  Tales;  we  know  none  to  equal  him  since  the  days  of 

ot  the    death  of  King  John  ;  tlie  three  Knights   of  Dravton  and  Ylei-nck."— Examiner. 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale;  The  Ballad  of  Delora.  or  the  ./a,,  •    .,  •       , 

Passion  of  Andrea  Como:  BcddGelert  a  Welsh  I.eo'end  •  .         ■,  ^P^"'""  Pf^fm  m  this  volume  is  a  fine  one,  it 

Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  ofthe  SvAii  Watch-  the  Eife'  "  entitled  the  'Noble  Heart,'  and  not  only  in  title 

of  the  Woodlands  a  Child's  Sto-y  '  ^^^  '"  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beaumont 

"  Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abunilaiit  and  picturesque  ^^  "Sltiahti."— Athenäum. 

QIR   HUGH   OF  LINCOLN:    or  an  Examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 
respecting  the  JEWS,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Popular  Poetry  connected  with  it.     Bv 
tlie  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.    8vo.    2s, 

-pSSAY    ON    THE    ARCHAEOLOGY    OF     OUR     POPULAR 

-^     PHRASES  AND  NURSERY  RHYMES.    By  J.  B.  Ker.     2  vols.  12mo,  new 
cloth.     4tf.     {original  price  12.?.) 

rpÄpI?.r^  Tlll^il''"  "'f ^  with  much  abuse  among  the  gossiping  matter.    Tlie  author's  aftcnpt  is  to  explain 

I^I  rj"  M '      \  ^    ""  '*■'"'  '"^  ^T"^.^^  philological  pur-  every  thing  from  the  Dutch,  which  he  bcücvcs  was  tho 

»nit»  will  rca/1  it  now  it  is  to  be  had  at  so  very  mo-  same  language  as  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
derate  a  price,  and  it  really  contains  a  good  deal  of 

]\|ERRY    TALES     OF    THE    WISE     MEN     OF    GOTHAM. 

Edited  by  James  Ouchard  Halliwell,  Esq,  F.S.A.     Post  8vo.     1*. 
These  Ules  are  «upposed  to  have  been  composed  in        "  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eiglifh,  and  after  "  ^nr- 
Tw,u  .T  ''       nt^''  «ixtccnth  century,  by  Dr.  Andrew        Ant  -k- Wood,  "  it  was  accountcda  book  full  of  wit  aid 
liorUe,  the  well-known  pro'.?<nitor  of  M.rry  Andrews.        mirth  by  scholars  and  gentlemeu  " 

QAINT    PATRICK'S    PURGATOllY;     an  E8».y  on  Ihc  Lcgoml,  of  IWl 

M  well  aa  from  old  priiiled  \Hn,\in.     Morrover,  it  cm-        the  idle  and  fca  f  «„„.rli.'      /;  ^ 

iLl^  ^i  1*^'  f Tincr  wnter«  with  whom  wc  are        of  dcducm;:  tnc  .....rul  H.-racter  irthj  Lw  ü' wS 
•cquainttd;  and  we  thrnk  we  m«j  »dd,  that  it  form.       they  ),v^^Ai:±•'^Spcctator.  ^  ^ 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

NOBLE  AND  RENOWNED  HISTORY  OF  GUY,  EARL  OF 
WARWICK,   containing  a  Full  and  True  Account  of  his  many  Famous  and 
Valiant  Actions.     Royal  12mo,  woodcuts,  cloth.    4*.  Qd. 

PHILOSOPHY   OF   ^MYlCllCliKF'Y,  {Chiefs  vnthresvect  to  Casesin  Scot' 
•^       land).    By  J.  Mitchell,  and  J.  Dickie.     \2vaOy  cloth.     3s.  (original  price  6s.) 
A  curious  volume,  and  a  fit  companion  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Deraonology  and  Witchcraft." 

ACCOUNT    OF    THE    TRIAL,    CONFESSION,    AND    CON- 

-^     DEMNATION  of  Six  Witches  at  Maidstone,  1652 ;  also  the  Trial  and  Execution 
of  thi'ee  others  at  Faversham,  1645.     8vo.     1*. 

Tliese  Transactions  are  unnoticed  by  all  Kentish  historians. 

WONDERFUL   DISCOVERY  OF  THE  WITCHCRAFTS   OF 

^  ^  MARGARET  and  rniLIP  FLOWER,  Daughters  of  Joan  Flower,  near  Bever 
(Bclvoir),  executed  at  Lincoln,  for  confessing  themselves  Actors  in  the  Destruction  of 
Lord  Robse,  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  1618.     8vo.     Is. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  Witchcraft  on  record. 


Biljliocirapl)^^ 


"DIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALIANA.— A  Bibliographical  Account  of  the 
-■-'  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  pubhshed  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teeiith  Centuries,  under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Canzonets,  &c.,  &c.  By 
Edwaed  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

It  records  a  class  of  l)ooks  left  undescribed  by  Ames,        Catalogue  of  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  age  to  which 
Herl)ert,  and  Dibdin,  and  furnishes  a  most  valuable        it  refers. 

T^HE  MANUSCRIPT  RARITIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

-*-  CAMBRIDGE.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.  8vo,  bds.  Ss  {original  price 
10s.  Qd.)      A  companion  to  Hartshome's  "Book  Rarities"  of  the  same  University. 

SOME   ACCOUNT  OF  THE    POPULAR  TRACTS,  formerly  in  the 
Library  of  Captain  Cox,  of  Coventry,  A.D.  1575.    By  J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo,  onlt/ 
60  printedf  sewed.     Is, 

pATALOGUE  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CODEX  HOL- 

^  BROOKIANUS.  (A  Scientific  MS.)  By  Dr.  Jolin  Holbrook,  Master  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  1418-1431).    By  J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo.     1^. 

A  CCOUNT   OF  THE   VERNON   MANUSCRIPT.     A  Volume  of 

•^  Early  English  Poetry,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
8vo,  only  50  printed.     Is. 

•D IBLIOTHEC  A  CANTI  ANA.  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  what  haa  been 
-*-'  published  on  the  History,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and  Family  Genealogy 
of  the  County  of  Kent,  with  Biographical  Notes.  By  Joux  Russell  Smith,  in  a 
handsome  8vo  volume,  pp.  370,  icith  two  plates  of  facsimiles  of  Autographs  of  33  eminent 
Kentish  Writers.      5,s.     {original  price  his.) — Lakge  Papee  10*.  6rf. 


N 


iHiscellanics, 

EW  FACTS   AND  VERIFICATIONS    OF  ANCIENT   BRI- 
TISH HISTORY.   By  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste.  8vo,  with  engravings,  cloth. 

»T'HOMAS  SPROTT'S  (a  monk  of  Canterlury,  circa  1280)  Clironicle  of  Profane 
-*-  and  Sacred  History.  Ti-anslated  from  the  original  ÄIS.,  on  12  parchment  skins  in 
the  posscj^sion  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool.  By  Dr.  W.  Bi:ll.  4to,  half  bound 
in  morocco,  accompanied  with  an  exact  Facsimile  of  the  entire  Codex,  37  feet  long  in  a 
round  morocco  case,  peivately  PBINTED,  very  curious.     £2.  2s. 

'T^ONSTALL    (Cuthbcrt,  Bishop  of  Durham),  Sermon  preached  on  Palm  Sunday, 
-*-      1539,  before  Henry  VIII,  reprinted  veebatim  from  the  rare  edition  by  Berthelet  in 
1539.     12mo,  \s.  6rf.  ^ 

An  excccdjn^^ly  interesting  Sermon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  Strype  in  his  Memorials  hoi 
made  largo  extracts  from  it. 


I 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


LAPPENBERG'S   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings.    Translated  by  Ben  J.  Thoepe,  toith  Additions  and  Corrections,  hy  the  Author 
and  Translator.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     32*.     {original  price  £1.  Is.) 

"  Of  modern  works  I  am  most  indebted  to  the  History        the  best  and  surest  guide  in  penetrating  the  labyrinth 
of  England  by  Lappenberg,  the  use  of  wliich,  more        of  early  English  History." — "König  Aelfred  und  seine 

Earticularly  in  conjunction  with  the  translation  given        Stelle  in  der  Geschichte  Englands,  von  Dr.  Eeinold 
y  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  those  scholars,  affords        Pauli."— Berlin,  1851. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND,  now ßrst  collected  from 
the  originals  in  Koyal  Arcliives,  and  from  other  authentic  soui-ces,  private  as  well  aa 
pubhc.  Edited  with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  Two 
HA>T)SOME  VOLUMES,  post  8vo,  tcith  portraits  of  Henry  VIII  and  Charles  J,  cloth.  8*. 
{original  price  £1  \s.) 

These  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  EUis's       his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  of  the  most 
Original  Letters.  singular  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter  from  a   so 

llie  collection  comprises  for  the  first  time  the  love  vereignto  his  prime  minister  commencing  thus ;  "R^ 
letters  of  Henry  the  VIII.  to  Anne  Bolej-n  in  a  com-  own  sweet  and  dear  child,  blessing,  blessing,  blessing 
plete  form,  which  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the  on  thy  heart-roots  and  all  tliine."  Prince  Charles  and 
most  sin«-ular  documents  of  the  kind  that  have  de-  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Joui-ney  into  Spain  h^? 
scended  to  our  times ;  the  series  of  letters  of  Ed-  never  been  before  so  fnlly  illustrated  as  it  is  by  th 
ward  VI  will  be  found  very  interesting  specimens  of  documents  given  in  this  work,  which  also  includes  th' 
composition ;  some  of  the  letters  of  James  I,  hitherto  very  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d« 
unpubhshed'  throw  liditon  the  murder  of  Overbury,  Buckingham  to  James  I.  Forming  an  essential  cont 
and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  implicated  panion  to  every  History  of  England. 
in  it  in  some  extraordinary  and  unpleasant  way  -.  but 

WALES. — Royal  Visits  and  Peogeesses  to  Wales,  and  the  Border  Counties 
of  Cheshiee,  Salop,  Heeefoed,  and  Monmouth,  from  Julius  Csesar,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  including  a  succinct  History  of  the  Country  and  People,  particularly  of  the  lead- 
ing Fanuhes  who  Fought  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  latter  from  MSS.  never 
before  published.  By  Edvs^aed  Paeet.  A  handsome  4to  volume,  with  many  wood 
engravings,  and  fine  portrait  of  the  Queen,  cloth.     £1.  Is. 

H UNTERES    (Rev.    Joseph)     HISTORICAL    AND    CRITICAL 
TRACTS.     Post  8vo.     2*.  Qd.  each. 

I.  Agincourt ;  a  contribution,  towards  an  authentic  III.   Milton ;   a  sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Bio- 
List  of  "the  Commanders  of  the  EngUsh  Host  in  King        giaphers  and  Annotators. 

Henry  the  Fifth's  Expedition.  iV.  The  Ballad  Hero,  "Robin  Hood,"  his  period, 

II.  Collections  concerning  the  Founders  of  New       real  character,  &c.,  investigated,  and,  perhaps,  ascer- 
Plymouth,  the  first  Colonists  of  New  England.  tained. 

ARCHERY. — The  Science  of  Archery,  shewing  its  affinity  to  Heraldry,  and  capa- 
bilities of  Attainment.     By  A.  P.  Haeeison.     8vo,  seioed.     Is. 
TLLUSTRATIONS    OF  EATING,  displaymg  the  Omnivorous  Cliaracter  of 
-*-     Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various  Countries  at  feeding-time.     By  a  Beef- 
Eatee.     Fcap.  8vo,  with  woodcuts.     2s. 

■pLEMENTS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Translation  of 
-■-^  the  Third  Part  of  Clanbois's  "  Traite  Elementafre  de  la  Construction  des  Vaisseaux." 
By  J.  N.  Stbange,  Commander,  R.N.     8vo,  with  five  large  folding  plates,  cloth,     5s. 

T  ECTÜRES    ON   NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;    being  the  Substance  of 
•*-^     those  delivered  at  the  United  Servi(;e  Institution.    By  E.  Gaedinee  Fishbouene 
Commander,  R.N.     8vo,  plates,  cloth.     5s.  6d. 

Both  these  works  arc  publislied  in  illustration  of  the  "Wave  System." 

NEW  YORK   IN   THE   YEAR    1G95,  with  Plans  of  the  City  and  Forts  as 
they  then  existed.     By  the  Rev.  Joun  Millee.      Now  first  printed.      Svo    bd.s. 
2s.  C)d.  {original  price  4s.  6d.) 

THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.    ByaCouNTEY 
CuBATS.     Square  12mo,  sewed.     Is. 

"pOEMS,  partly  of  Rural  Life,  in  National  English.  By  tlio  Rev.  William  Baenes, 
-*■       author  of  "  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."     12mo,  cloth.     5s. 

TyAIFS  AND  STRAYS.     A  CoUection  of  Poetry.     12mo,  only  250  printed, 
"*       chififiy  for  presents,  setoed.     Is.  Cd. 

IV/riRROUR   OF   JUSTICES,  written  originally  in  the  old  Frencli,  long  boforo 


the  Conquest,  and  many  things  added  by  AnDiihW  Uohne.     Tramlutcd  by  W. 
'"  ^'  '^ — 'b  Inn.     12mo,  cloth.     2*. 

curiou*.  intcrcBtinu,  aud  uulhculic  Ircaliic  on  ancient  £ugliih  Law. 


HCOHEB,  of  Gray'»  Inn.     12mo,  cloth.     2* 


Vuluahle  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 
pONTRTBUTIONS  TO  LITERATURE  HISTORICAL,  AN- 

^^  TIQUARIAN,  and  METRICAL.  By  Mat^k  Antoxt  Lower,  M.A,,  F.S.A., 
Autlior  of  "  Essays  on  English  Surnames,"  •'  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,"  &c.  Post  8vO| 
woodcuts,  cloth.     7*  6d 

COKTENTg. 

1  On  Local  Tfonienclature. 

2  On  tlie  Battle  of  Hastings,  an  Historical  Essay. 

3  The  Lord  Dacre,  his  mournful  end ;  a  Ballad. 

4  Historical  and  Arclireological  Memoir  on  the  Lron  Works  of  the  South 

of  England,  tcilh  numerous  illustrations. 

5  Winnhelsea's  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of  Battaylc  ;  in  Three  Fyttes. 

6  The  South  Downs,  a  Sketch  ;  Historical,  Anecdotical,  aud  Descriptive. 

7  On  Yew  Trees  in  Church-yards. 

8  A  Lyttel  Geste  of  a  Greato  Eele  ]  ft  pleasaunt  Ballade. 

9  A  Discourse  of  Genealogy. 

10  An  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  Kormandy,  tcith  tcoodcuts, 

11  Miscellanea,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Tlicre    is  n   jrood  deal    of  quaint  and  pleasing  the  Sussex  Arclifcologlcal  Sodetv.    They  tre  well 

rending  in   tliis  volume.     Mr.  Lower's  jokes   are  worthy  of  heinp  printed  in  a  collected  form.    The 

of  tlie  oldest — as  befits  the  pleaiantries  of  an  an-  account  of  the  Battle  of  Hastinps  and  the  memoir 

tiqunry, — but,  on  the  whole,  we  seldom  meet  with  on  the  Soutiiern  Iron  Works  contain  matter  of  his- 

niorc  readable  antiquarian  es<;ay8  than  these.    Most  torical  value,  in  addition  to  their  local  interest  in 

of  them  have  been  printed  elsewhere.    One,  on  the  connexion  with  the  topop^phy  and  arcluTolofry  ot 

South  Downs,  contains  the  l)est  of  the  new  matter.  Sussex.  Among  the  papers  now  printed  for  the  first 

Tlie  author  is  at  homeontlie  wide  expanse  of  these  timethat  on  thcSoutn  Downs  is  the  most  important, 

chalk  raii<re3.     lie  speaks  with  knowledge  of  the  and  will  be  re.id  with  much  interest,  both  for  the 

picturesque   villages   enclosed    in    their    secluded  information  it  contains  and  the  pleasing  style  in 

nooks, — of  the  folk-lore  and  legends  of  old  days  which  it  is  written.    There  arc  some  rliannina;  de- 

wliich  still  abound  amongst  the  sequestered  inhabi«  scriptions  of  scenery,  and  acceptable  notices  of  the 

tants,  and  of  tiie  historical  associations  which  render  history,   traditions,  and   customs  of  the    district, 

celebrated  many  spots  otherwise  of  little  interest. —  Among  the  minor  contributions  in  the  volume,  the 

Athenrrum.  paper  on  Local   Nomenclature  is  full  of  valuable 

Most  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  have  already  suggestions.      Altogether  it  is  a  voiumc  of  very 

appeared  in  periodicals,  and  in  the  Collections  of  agreeable  and  instructive  reading.— Zj7.  Gax. 

TTANDBOOK  to  the  LIBRARY  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

■*■  *■  containing  a  brief  History  of  its  Formation,  and  of  the  varioua  Collections  of 
whicli  it  is  composed;  Descriptions  of  the  Catalogues  in  present  use  ;  Classed  Lists  of 
the  Manuscripts,  &c. ;  and  a  variety  of  Infonnation  indispensable  for  the  "  Readers" 
at  tliat  Institution  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  principal  Pubhc  Libraries  in  London. 
By  Richard  Sims,  of  tlio  Department  of  Manuscripts,  Compiler  of  the  "  Lidex  to 
the  Heralds'  Visitations."     Small  8vo,  pp.  438,  with  map  and  plan,  cloth.     5* 

It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  work  to  every  Library  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  very  compr<v 

literary  person  or  public  institution  in  all  parts  of  hensive  and  instructive  volume.    1  htvctlicsixticih 

the  world.  edition  of  "  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British 

Museum"  before  me — I  cannot  expect  to  sec  a  six- 

What  Mr.  Antonio  Panizzi,  the  keeper  of  the  tieth  edition  of  the  i/flwJ-Aoo*,  but  it  deserves  to  be 

department  of  printed  books,  says  niignt  he  done.  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Synopsis,  and  I  venture  to 

Mr.  Ricliard  Sims,  of  the  department  of  the  manu-  predict  for  it    a    wide    circulation— J/^r,    lioUo» 

scripts,  says  shall  be  done.     His  liaud-book  to  the  Corney,  in  Notes  and  (Queries,  >'o.  313. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  BRITISH  HERALDRY,  consisting  of  "Blazon** 
-^^  and  "  Marshalling,"  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Symbols 
and  Ktisigns.  By  tlie  Ilex.  W.  Sloane  Etaks,  B.A-  8vo,  with  26 plat ts,  comprising 
upwards  of  ADOJl^ures^  cloth,     bs. 

One  of  the  best  introductions  ever  published. 

A    PLEA  FOR  THE   ANTIQUITY  OF  HERALDRY,  with  an 

•^^  Attempt  to  Expound  its  Theory  and  Elucidate  its  History.  By  W.  Smith  Ellis 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.     8vo,  sewed.     Is  6d 

A   FEW  NOTES   ON   SHAKESPEARE,  with  Occasional  Remarks  on 
the  Emendations  of  the  Manuseript-Correctorin  Mr.  Colher'e  copy  of  the  foho, 
1632.    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.    Svo,  cloth.    5* 

Mr   Dvcc's  Notes  are  pcculiarlv  deliphtful,  from  has  enabled  him  to  enrich  them.    AH  that  he  has 

the  stores  of  illustraticm  with  which  his  extensive  recorded  is  valuable.    \Vc  read  his  little  volume 

rcAdinp  not  onlvanioiisrourwritcrs,  but  among  those  with  ple.iaurc  and  dose  tt  with  regret.— X^^fra/y 

of  oiU«  countries,  especially  of  the  Italian  poeti,  C<ue(t«. 


John  Russell  Smith,  oQ,  Soho  Square,  London, 
A  FEW  WORDS  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  DYCE'S  ''  FEW  NOTES 

'^*-     ON  SHAKESPEAEE."    By  the Eev.  Joseph  Huntee.    8vo, sewed.    Is 

nPHE   GRIMALDI   SHAKESPEARE.-^Notes  and  Emendations  on  the 
-*•      Plays  of  Shakespeare  from  a  recently-discovered  annotated  copy  by  the  late 
Joseph  G-EliLiLDi,  Esq.,  Comedian.    8vo,  cuts.    Is 

A  homouroTis  Squib  on  the  late  Shakespeare  Emendations 

CHAKESPEARE'S  VERSIFICATION  and  its  apparent  Irregularities 
^  explained  by  Examples  from  early  and  late  English  Writers.  By  the  late 
William  Sidket  Walkee,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  j  edited 
by  W.  Nanson  Lettsom,  Esq.    Fcp.  8yo,  cloth*    6s, 

A  PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  grounded  upon  English,  and  formed 
from  a  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages.  Being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially  Enghsh,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Baenes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Author  of  "  Poems 
in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  "Anglo  Saxon  Delectus,'*  &c.     Svo,  pp.  322,  cloth.    9» 

'TIM  BOBBIN'S  LANCASHIRE  DIALECT,  with  his  Ehymes  and 

-*-  an  enlarged  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases,  used  by  the  Eui-al  Population  of 
South  Lancashire.     By  Samuel  Bamfoed.     12mo,  the  second  edition,  cloth,  Zs  Qd 

BRITANNIC     RESEARCHES  :     or,  New  Facts  and  Eectifications  of 
Ancient  British  History.     By  the  Eev.  Be  ale  Poste,  M.A.     Svo,  (pp.  448) 
toith  engravings^  cloth,     15* 

The    author  of    this  volume  may  justlv  claim  tient  study.     The  objects  which  will  occupy  the 

credit   for   considerable  learning,   great  iudustry,  attentionof  the  reader  are— 1.  The  political  position 

and.  above  all,  strong  faith  in  the  interest  and  im-  of  the  principal  British  powers  before  the  Roman 

porlance  of  his  subject On  various  conquest — under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  strug- 

points  he  ha»  given  us  additional  information  and  cljn^  unsuccessfully  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 

afforded  us  new  views,  for  which  we  are  bounil  to  2.  The  geography  of  Ancient  Britain ;    3.  An  inves- 

thank  him.    The  body  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a  ligation  of  the  Ancieut  British  Historians,  GUdas 

very  complete  index,  so  as  to  render  reference  to  and  Nennius,  and  the  more  obscure  Br  li.sh  chroui- 

any  part  of  it  easy  :  this  wa©  the  more  necessary  on  clers ;  4.  The  ancient  stone  monuments  of  tlie  Celtic 

account    of   the  multifariousness    of    the    toj)ic3  period ;  and,  lastly,   some   curious  and  interesting 

treated,  the  variety  of  persons  mentioned,  and  the  notices  of  the  early  British  church.     Mr.  Poste  has 

many  works  q^aoitOi.— Athenaeum,  Oct.  8,  1853.  not  touched  on  subjects  whicii  have  received  much 

The  Rev.  Beale  Poste  has  long  been  known  to  attention  from  others,  save  in  cases  where  he  had 

antiquaries  as  one  of  the  best  read  of  all  those  who  eonittliing  new  to  offer,  and  the  volume  must  be 

have  elucidated  the  earliest  annals  of  this  country.  regarded,"  therefore,  as  an  enlirclv  new  collection  of 

He  is  a  practical  man,  ha«  investigated  for  himse'lf  discoveries  and  deductions   tending  to  throw  light 

monuments  and  manuscripts,  and  we  have  in  the  on  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  earhcbt  portion  of  our 

above-named  volume  the  fruits  of  many  years'  pa-  national  history. — Alias. 

pOINS  OF  CUNOBELINE  and  of  the  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

^  By  the  Eev.  Beale  Poste,  B.C.L.  8vo,  ylales,  and  many  woodcuts,  cloth  {only 
4D printed).     £1.  8* 

T>  ARONIA  ANGLIA  CONCENTRATA  ;  or  a  Concentration  of  aU 
-*-'  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Oripriu  from  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons, and  not  from  any  6{)f;ciric  Limited  Creation,  showing  the  Descent  and  Lino  of 
Heirship,  as  well  as  those  Families  mcntioiietl  by  Sir  William  Dudgale,  as  of  those 
whom  that  celebrated  author  has  omitted  to  notice;  intcnspeixd  with  Interesting  Notices 
and  Explanatory  Ecmarks.  "Whereto  is  added  the  Proofs  of  Purlianientary  Sitting 
from  the  Ecign  of  Edward  I  to  Queen  Anne;  also  a  Glossary  of  dormant  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Peerage  Titles,  with  rejercnces  to  presumed  existing  Heirs.  By  Sir 
T.  C.  BANKa.     2  vols.  4to,  cloth.    iL'i.  'M  now  oyytuLD  rou  15* 

Ab<Kjk  of  grrat  rcsearrh  bv  the  well-known  ;iii-  «o  liin  farmer  wurks.      Vol.ii,  pp,  21()-3(X).  containa 

thorofthe    "  Dormant  and  Kxlinct  Peerage,"    und  iin   Historical  Attount  of   the    lirst  srttlenient  of 

other  heraldic  and  hiitoriral  works.      Those  fond  of  ^o^aS^otln,  nnil  ibr  f<,iin(bilion  of   tlir  ()r<i«r  of 

f:enealojfical  pursuit!  fcuglit  to  secure  a  ropy  while  Nova   Sroliii  Baiontls.  diklui^juithing  iLofce  who 

tt  i«  to  cLciip.    It  may  be  cooaiderul  a  Supplement  Lud  •cmui  of  lund«  there. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


-RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  (Nm  Series)  ;  consisting  of  Criticisms 
-*-^  upon,  Analysis  of,  and  Extracts  from  curious,  useful,  valuable,  and  scarce  Old 
Books.     Vol.  1,  8vo,  pp.  436,  cloth.     10s  6d 

*,*  Published  Quarterly  at  2i.  6d.  each  Number. — No,  VII  is  published  thia  day. 

Contents  op  No.  V. 

1  Sir  William  Davcnant,  Poet  Laureate  and  Dramatist,  1673. 

2  Cooke's  "  Poor  Man's  Case,"  1648. 

3  Old  English  Letter-writing;   Angel  Day's  English  Secretary,  1592; 

W.  Fulwood's  Enemy  of  Idlenesse. 

4  The  Old  Practice  of  Gardening ;  Thos.  ITyll's  Briefe  and  Pleasaunt 

Treatise,  1563. 

5  English  Political  Songs  and  Satires,  from  King  John  to  G-eorge  I. 

6  Medieval  Travellers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

7  The  Athenian  Letters,  by  Lord  Ilardwicke  and  others. 

8  The  Writings  of  Wacc  the  Trouvere. 

Anecdota  Liteeahia. — Pepy's  Directions  for  the  Disposition  of 
his  Library;  A  Legendary  Poem  of  the  15tli  Century,  the  Story 
laid  at  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall :  both  now  first  printed. 

Contents  op  No.  VL 

1  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

2  Penn's  No  Cross  No  Crown. 

8  Lambarde's  Perambulation  of  Kent. 

4  Pliilosophy  of  the  Table  in  the  Time  of  Charbs  1, 

5  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great. 

6  Life  and  Works  of  Lcland,  the  Antiquary. 

7  The  Decay  of  Good  Manners. 

8  Stephen's  Essayes  and  Characters,  1615. 

Anecdota  Liteeaeia. — The  Child  of  Bristow,  a  Metrical  Legend. 
Now  first  printed. 

The  title  of  this  Review  explains  its  objects.    It  to  interest  modem  readers ;  we  sliall  lay  before  thcra 

is  intended  to  supply  a  place  unfilled  in  our  periodi-  from  time  to  time,  essays  on  various'  brandies  of 

cal  literature,  and  "this  first  number  is  very  satis-  the  literature  of  former"  days,  English  or  fnrei^in; 

factory.    The  papers  are  varied  and  interesting,  not  we  shall  give  accounts  of  rare  ancf  curious  books  ; 

overlaid  by  the  display  of  too  much  learning  for  the  point  out  and  bring  forward  beauties  from  forgotten 

general  reader,  but  showing  sufficient  research  and  authors  ;  and  tell  the  knowleiiirc  and  opinions  of 

industry  on  the  part  of  the  WTiters  to  distinguish  other  days."    The  design  is  well  carried  out  in  tins 

the  articles  from  mere  ephemeral  reviews  of  passing  number,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  further  developed  as 

publications.      In  the  prospectus  the  editor  says  the  work  advances.    It  is  to  be  published  quurterly, 

"  It  is  our  design  to  select,  from  the  vast  field  of  tfie  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 

literature  of  the  past,  subjects  which  are  most  likely  prove  a  successful  undertaking. — Jtlas. 

"OEMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  principally  from  Tumuli  in 
-*-^  England.  Drawn  from  the  Originals.  Described  and  Illustrated  by  John 
YoNGE  Akeeman,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  4to,  parts 
1  to  9.     2s  6d  each  {Ft.  10  in  the  press). 

Tlie  plates  are  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Basire,  and  coloured  under  the  direction  of  the  Author. 
It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Archteologist. 

WILTSHIRE   TALES,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Dialect 
of  that  and  Adjoining  Coimties.  By  John  Yonoe  Akeeman.  12mOy  cloth.  2s  Gd 

We  will  conclude  with  a  simple,  but  hearty  re-  mendation  of  preserving  the  old  songs  (and  the  airs 

commendation  of  a  little  book  wliich  is  as  humour-  to  which  they  are  sung),  which  are  still  to  be  heard 

ous.  for  the  drolleries  of  the  stories,  as  it  is  in-  at  most  harvest  homes  and  other  merry  makings, — 

teresting  as  a  picture  of  rustic  manners. — Tallis's  the  well-known  "  Here's  a  health  to  our  nieestf  r," 

Weekly  Paper.  and  a  "A  pie  upon  the  pear  tree  top"  among  the 

Mr     Alcerman's    WiLTsnriiK    Talks    embody  rest.     Both  to  the  philologist,  therefore,  and  to  Ihc 
most  of  the  provincialisms  p.cuhar  to  this  county 
and  the  districts  of   other   counties  lying  on  its 
northern  borders,  and  possess  the  additional  recom- 


genrral  reader,  the  book  is  an  interesting  one.— 
Salisbury  and  Hlnchejter  JoumaL 


HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OF    THE    TOWN    OF 
MAELBOROrGJT,  and  more  generally  of  the  entire  Htmdred  of  Sclklcy  in 
Wiltshire.     By  James  AVaylen,  Esq.     Thick  Svo, ivooda/fs^  cloth,     lis 

This  volume  describes  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  occupied  by  Sir  R.  C.  Uoare  and  other  topographers. 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
^IGILLA    ECCLESIiE   HIBERNIC^    ILLUSTRATA.     The 

^  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Seals  of  the  Irish  Cathedral  Churches  illustrated.  By 
EiCHAED  CArLriELD,  A.B.  8vo.  Part  I — Cashel  and  Emlt,  with  12  engravings, 
sewed.     Is  Qd 

TTLSTER  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHEOLOGY:  conducted  under  the 

^  superintendence  of  a  Committee  of  Archaeologists  at  Belfast.  Handsomely 
printed  in  4to,  icith  engravings.  FuhlisJied  quarterly.  Annual  Subscription^  12*. 
\Not  sold  in  single  Nos.)     Nos.  1  to  ^  are  ready. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
AS^TIQUITIES,  and  other  Objects  Illustrative  of  Irish  History,  exhibited  in 
tlie  Belfast  Äluseum,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  ABsociation,  Sep.  1852,  with 
Antiquarian  Notes.     Svo,  sewed.     Is  Qd 

ANTIQUITIES    OF    SHROPSHIRE.      By  the  Rev.  R  W.  Etton, 

-^^     Hector  of  Rytonu     Royal  8vo,   with  plates.     Parts  I  to  III.     5*  each.     Fub' 

lished  Quarterly. 

The  Work  wül  extend  at  least  to  five  volumes  or       withdraw  his  name  after  the  publication  of  any 
twenty  parts.    Any  subscriber  will  be  at  liberty  to        fom-th  part  or  completed  volume. 

ANTIQUITIES    OF   THE    BOROUGH   OF  LEEDS,  described 

-^^  and  illustrated.  By  James  Waedell,  Esq.  8vo,  16  plates,  mostly  coloured. 
7*  6d — Laege  Papee.    12* 

TTISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY 

"^■^  of  SALLEY,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  its  Foundation  and  Benefactors,  Abbots, 
Possessions,  Compotus,  and  Dissolution,  and  its  existing  Remains.  Edited  by 
J.  Hart.  A  XT).     Royal  8vo,  12  plates,  cloth.     4*  6d 

A    DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  LIVERPOOL,  as  it  was  during 

■^  the  last  Quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1775 — 1800.  By  Eichard 
Beooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     A  handsome  vol.     Royal  Svo,  vnth  illus^ations,  cloth.   £1.  5s 

In  addition  to  information  relative  to  the  Public  lished,  respecting  the  Pursuits,  Habits,  and  Amuse- 

Buildings,  Statistics,  and  Commerce  of  the  Town,  ments  of  the  Inliabitauts  of  Liverpool  duiing  that 

the  Work  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  period,  with  Views  of  its  Public  Edifices, 
particulars,  which  have  never  been  previously  pub- 

A     GUIDE   TO  LYNTON  AND   PLACES    ADJACENT,  IN 

-^  NORTH  DEVON,  including  Ilfracombe.  By  T.  H.  Coopee.  12mo,  5  plates, 
a/id  Map  of  North  Devon,  cloth.     3*  Qd 

XTISTORY  OF  GREAT  YARi\IOUTH,  containing  tho  Origin,  Foun- 
dation,  and  History  of  that  Ancient  Borough  ;  and  an  Account  of  its  Govern- 
ment, Incorporation,  Liberties,  and  Francliises ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Public 
Buildings,  Churches,  Convents,  and  other  Religious  Houses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  &c. 
Compiled  by  Henry  Manship,  Town  Clerk  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Edited  by 
Chables  John  Palmer,  F.S.A.  Thick  vol.,  post  4to,  pp.  456,  with  11  illustrations, 
half  bound.     £1.1* 

ARCIITEOLOGICAL    MINE,    a  Mogazine  in  which   will  be  compris^-d 
the  Hiütory  of  Kent,  founded  on  the  baais  of  Hasted.  By  A.  J.  DuNEiit.  8vo, 
Parts  1  to  12.     Published  Monthly,     bd  each. 

TkUNCUMB'S   (I^cv.  John)    HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 

"^  of  the  County  of  Hereford.  2  voIb.  4to,  portraits  and  platrif,  nrw,  in  hoards. 
£1.  4«  Jlrrefnrd,  1801-12 

Thii  is  the  only  Hiitoryof  the  County  published.        Volume,  which  arc  wtuiting  in  all  the  Subicribcr«' 
Tili»  cony  rontaini  five  audilioiifil  Rhcets  dli«:  Hun-        cuj)icl. 
Uxwl  of  üroytrec)  Imd  the  Index  to  the  Second 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


JJISTORY   OF   OREGON   AND   CALIFORNIA  and  the  other 

Territories  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  America,  accompanied  by  a  Geogra- 
phical View  and  Map  and  a  number  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  History.  By 
Robert  Geeenhow,  Librarian  of  ike  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Thick  8vo,  laege  map,  cloth.     Qs  (pub.  at  IQs) 

JJISTORY   OF   ANGLING   LITERATURE,    and  on   Matters  con. 
neoted  with   Fish  and  Fishers  from  the  earliest  period,  to  which  ia  added  a 
General  BiWiography  of  Books  on  Ai^gling.     By  an  Angleb.     Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.     b$ 
(nearly  ready). 

pHRISTMASTIDE,   its    History,   Festivities,   and  Carols.     By  William 
^     Sandys,   Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in   one  handsome  vol.    8vo,   illusteated   with  20 

ENGEAVINGS  AFTEE   THE  DESIGNS   OF  J.  SXErHANOFF,  cloth.      14* 

Its  title  vouches  that  Chriatmaxtide  is  germane  to  Provencal,  are  gclected  from  numerous  sources,  and 

the  time.    Mr.  Sandys  has  brought  toj^etlier,  in  an  comprise  many  of  the  less  known,  and  more  worth 

octavo  of  some  3U0  pages,  a   great  deal  of  often  knowing.     His  materials  are  presented  with  Kood 

interesting  information,    beyond  the  stale  gossip  feeling  and  mastery  of  his  theme,  and  for  excellent 

about  "Christmas  in  the  olden  time,"    and  the  taste  and  appropriateness  in  binding,  without  ex- 

thrcadhare    make-believes  of  jollity  and  geniality  treme  costliness,   the  book   is  a  model.    On   the 

wliich  furnish  forth  most  books  on  the  subject.  His  whole,  the  volume  descr^e8,  and  should  anticii)ate, 

carolB  tuOj  which  include  some  iu  old  French  and  a  welcome.— 5/y«c/a/0r. 


JUST  IMPORTED. 


JJISTOIRE  DE  L' ARCHITECTURE  SACREE  riu  quatribme  au 

dixieme  siecle  dans  les  anciens  cveches  de  Geneve,  Lausanne  et  Sign.  Par 
J.  D.  Blayignac,  Arcliitecte.  One  vol.  Svo,  pp.  450,  and  37  plates,  and  a  4to  Atlas 
oi  82  plates  of  Architecture^  Sculpture^  Frescoes^  Reliquaries,  ^'c.  lJc.     £2.  IOj 

A   very   EEMAEKABLE   book,   AJfD   WOETH   THE   NOTICE   OF   THE   AUCHITECT, 
THE   AECUiEOLOGIST,   AND   THE   AeTIST. 

pOPENHAGEN— THE   TRAVELLER'S    HANDBOOK    TO 

^     COPENHAGEN  and  its  Environs.     By  Anglicanus.     12mo,  with  large  Map 
of  Sealand,  Flan  of  Copenhagen^  and  Views.     12mo,  cloth.     8* 

ANTIGÜEDADES  PERUANAS,  por  Maeiano  Edüaedo  de  Ritebo, 
Director  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Lima,  y  Dr.  Juan  Diego  dh  Tscuddi 
(author  of  Travels  in  Fern).  4to,  pp.  342,  tcith  woodcuts,  and  foho  volume  of 
coloueed  plates,  bds.    £5.  5* 

A  description  of  remains  discovered  in  the  eitel       tcsque  form  and  chRracteristic  idols  in  terra  cotta  and 
of  ancient  cities  and  temples  in  Peru,  those  object«        the  precious  metals,  textile  fabrics,  weapons  of  a 


der  of  the  plülosophic  Humboldt,   when   investi-  ings,  which,  for  symmetry  and  beauty,  may  vie  with 

gating  the  pliysicai  features  of  that  remarkable  those  of  Greece   and  Asia   Mmor  in  the  dawn  of 

country.      The    illustrative    plates,    executed    at  civilisation,  all  executed  with  a  spirit  and  trull. lul- 

Vienna,  from  tlie  drawings  of  the  Artist,  are  among  ness  unsurpassed  by  any  work  ot  the  kind  that  hoa 

the  marvels  of  hthogiaphy.    They  comprise  rcpre«  come  under  our  aoiiw.—LiCerary  Gazittc,  Jan.  8, 

Bcntations  of  mummitied  bodies,  prepared  in  the  1853. 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Peruvians,  vases  of  gro- 

ESSAI  HISTORIQUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE  et  Pittoresque  8iir 
lc3  Danses  des  Morts.  Par  E.  H.  Langlois  ;  suivi  d'une  Lettre  de  Lober,  et 
unc  note  de  Dcpping  sur  le  meme  sujet,  pubUe  par  Pottier  et  Baudry,  2  vols,  royal  8vo, 
with  ^^  plates  of  Death's  Dance  of  various  ages,  also  many  vignettes,  sewed,  i'l.  \s 

T  A  ROMAINE,  ou  HISTOIRE,  LANGUE,  LITTERATURE, 

^  OROGRAVHIE,  statistiqiie  des  Peuples  do  la  Langue  d'Or,  Adriaheu?,  Vul- 
laques,  et  Moldaycs,  resumes  sous  le  uom  ds  Romans.  Par  J.  A.  Vaillant,  3  vols,  Svo 
sewed,  18  J. 

VOYAGES,  Relations,   ot   Mmnoiros    originaux    pour    servir  a   I'Histoire    do 
la  Decouvertc   de  I'Aincrique,  publii's  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  Fran^ais.     Par 
H.  Teenaux-C0MPAN3.    20  vols.  8vo,  both  Series,  and  complete.     Sewed,  £3.  IOj 

A  yaluabic  collection  of  early  voyages  and  relations  «n  South  Aoiwic«;  alw  trmslatioDS  of  unpublished 
Spauith  MbS.,  principally  rclauiig  to  Old  and  New  Mexico. 
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Lappenberg,  J.M,  -  A  history  of 
England  under  the  Norman  kings. 
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